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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


‘^"^HE work which is now again published was the 
Jt result of too many years’ steady application, and 
has served too great an intellectual use m the special 
department of thought of which it treats, to be allowed 
to fall into oblivion. Certainly the reading which the 
author thought it necessary to accomplish before he 
presented his conclusions to the public was vast 
and varied. That the fruit of his labours was com- 
mensurate may be gathered from the honest admi- 
ration which has been expressed by men knowing 
what hard study really means. The first edition of 
the ^ Hours with the Mystics’ appeared in 1856; 
the second was, to a great extent, revised by the 
author, but it did not appear until after his death. 
It was edited by his father, though most of the work of 
correction and verification was done by the author’s 
widow. 

There is no intention of writing a memoir here. That 
has alceady been done. But it has been suggested that 
it might be interesting to trace how Mysticism gradually 
became the author’s favourite study. To do that it may 
be well to give a very short sketch of his literary 
career. 

From the time he^was quite a child he had the fixed 
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idea that he* must be a literary man. In his twenty- 
first year (1844) published a volume of poems, 
entitled ^ Thq^ Witch of Endor, and other Poems.* The 
poetry in this little volume — long since out of print — was 
held to give promise of genius. It was, of course, the 
prcducticMi of youth, and in after years the author 
was fully conscious of its defects. But even though some 
critics (and none could be a harder critic of his own 
work than himself) might point out an ‘ overcrowding 
of metaphor’ and a ^ want of clearness,* others could in- 
stance evidences of ‘high poetical capability* and ^happy 
versification. But at the time it was thought desirable 
that the young poet should turn his attention to prose 
composition with the same earnestness. With that objeot 
his father proposed to him the study of the writings of 
Origen, with a view to an article on the subject in the 
British Quarterly Revie'^. When just twenty-two ^he 
author finished this task, his first solid contribution to the 
literature of the day. The article showed signs of dili- 
gence and patient research in gaining a thorough know- 
ledge of the opinions of the great thinker with whom it 
dealt. ‘ It is nobly done,* Judge Talfourd wrote. ‘ If there 
is some exuberance of ornament in the setting forth 
of his (Origen’s) brilliant theories, it is only akin 
to the irregular greatness and the Asiatic splendour 
of the mind that conceived them.’ And the words 
of the late Sir James Stephen were not less flat- 
tering : ‘If I had been told that the writer of it (the 
article) was a grandfather, I should have wondered 
only that the old man had retained so much spirit and 
been able to combine it with a maturity of judgment so 
well becoming his years.* We Selieve it is no pre- 
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-sujnption to say that the article has not ceased to 
be useful to those who wish to gain an idea of the 
character of one whose name has often begn the subject 
of bitter wordy war between Christian men. 

In 1 846, a dramatic piece by Alfred Vaughan, entitled 
‘Edwin and Elgiva,’ appeared in the London University 
Magazine. The subject was one of a most sensational 
character, and was treated accordingly. Dunstan and 
his companions are painted in very black colours, and 
any doubts as to the reality of the cruelties alleged to 
have been practised on the unhappy Queen are not 
entertained. Two poems, the ^ Masque of Antony’ and 
‘Disenchantment,’ though not published until later, 
were written about the same date. 

At this time, the author was attending the theo- 
logical course at Lancashire Independent College, of 
which his father was the president. Having completed his 
term of residence there, he went over to Halle in order 
to spend a year in a German University, before entering 
upon any fixed pastoral work. There he had a good 
opportunity of studying the state of German religious 
thought The following extract from his journal shows 
the effect produced on his mind : — ‘ If I am spared to re- 
turn, I will preach more of what is called the Gospel than 
I did before. The talk about adapting religion to the times 
which is prevalent here, even among the religions, appears 
to me tt miserable mistake. It never needed adapting so 
much as zvhen the apostles preached it, but they made no 
such effortl It was, too, while studying German specu- 
lations that«the author adopted the system of philosophy, 
distinct alike from sceptical and mystical, which is 
apparent in this his diief work. 
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It is, we believe, impossible for an earnest mind to go 
through life without periods of sad and painful doubt 
The author was no exception to this rule, and while at 
Halle beseems to have suffered bitterly. But heknew the 
one refuge for the doubting heart, and turned to it In 
the 'Dr^am of Philo/ written at this time and pub- 
lished in the volumes of 'Essays and Remains,’ we 
see some reflection of his own feelings, and the following 
verses which we venture to quote must, wc think, strike 
a responsive chord in many a heart yearning for peace 
amidst the turmoil of the world : — 

Not a pathway in life’s forest, 

Not a pathway on life’s sea ; 

Who doth heed me, who doth lead me, 

Ah, woe is me ! 

Vain the planting and the training. 

For life’s tree on every side 

Ever launches j-iseless branches, 

Springs not high but spreadeth wide. 

Ah, my days go not together 
In an earnest solemn train, 

But go straying for their playing, 

Or are by each other slain. 

Listen, listen, thou forgettest 
Thou art one of many more ; 

All this ranging and this changing 
Has been law to man of yore. 

And thou canst not in life’s city 
Rule thy course as in a cell 

There are others, all thy brotheis, 

Who have woik to do as" well, 
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Some events that mar thy purpose 
May light them upon their way ; 

Our sun-shmmg in declining 
Gives earth’s other side the day. 

Every star is drawn and diaweth 
Mid the 01 bits of its peeis ; 

And the blending thus unending 
Makes the music of the spheres^ 

If thou doest one work only, 

In that one work thou wilt fail ; 

Use thou many lopes if any 
For the shifting of thy sail. 

Then will scarce a wind be stirring 
But thy canvas it shall fill , 

Not the near way as thou thoughiest, 

But through tempest as thou oughtest, 

Though not straightly, not less greatly, 

Thou shalt win the haven still 

These verses have been called ^Ifred Vaughan’s Psalm 
of Life.’ The lessons taught may be an encouragement to 
others, as they have been to the author s son, in times of 
trial and disappointment. 

But it must not be supposed that at this time the 
author’s thoughts were all devoted to painful doubts and 
yearnings. He determined while in Germany to unite the 
labours of a literary man to the work of a pastor. His 
first plan was to take special periods of Church History 
and lay them before his readers in the form of dramas. 
He thus describes his idea: — T shall commence the series 
with SavongLiola. I think it will not be necessary to 
pay regard to chronological order m the order of com- 
position. I may aftei wards take up Chrysobtom, per- 
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haps Hildebrand, endeavouring in all not merely to 
develop the character of the principal personage, but to 
give an ex^ct picture of the religious and political spirit 
of the times. They must be dramas on the principles 
of King John or Henry IV, ^ rather than those oi Hamlet 
or Ma 4 '>ethl With this scheme his father did not 
entirely agree, and the consequence was a considerable 
correspondence. Dr. Vaughan never doubted the genius 
of his son, or that something definite would come of 
his literary tastes, but he appears to have thought that 
the dramatic form was not a good way in which to 
bring the result of genuine hard work before the public. 
As it happened, none of these dramas saw the light, 
though the plan of the ‘ Hours with the Mystics’ shaws 
the strong attachment the author felt for that kind of 
writing, and it also shows the way in which he could 
overcome any difficulties arising from its peculiarttics. 
The notion of gentlemen discussing the M3’stics, over 
their wine and walnuts, ^r in the garden with the ladies 
in the twilight of a summer evening, has had to en- 
counter the sneers of some haish critics, but we cannot 
help thinking that advantage is gained by the device 
of these conversations, because the talking by various 
speakers affords an easy opportunity of glancing over 
many varying theories upon any subject at the same time, 
while the essayist would find it difficult to keep his line 
of argument clear, and at the same moment state the 
divergent lines of thought necessary for the right under- 
standing of the position generally. 

The author began definite ministerial vTork at Bath 
in 1848. The thoroughness with which he performed 
his pastoral duties did not give' him much time for 
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literary work. The articles written during his stay in 
that city were those on Schleiermacher and Savonarola. 
The materials for both essays were coMected while 
at Halle, When writing to inform his father of the 
completion of the first of the articles, he refers to the 
Mystics in the following way : — 

^ I shall not begin to write another article at once. 
But I should like to fix on one to have more-or-less in 
view. There are three subjects on which I should like 
to write some time or other — (i) Savonarola, for which I 
have much material; (2) on Mysticism, tracing it in the 
East, in the Greek Church, in the German Mystics of 
the 14th century, in the French Mystics, and lastly in 
those most recent; (3) Leo the Great and his stirring 
times. I should like to do the Savonarola next. But 
I sliould also like to know what you think on these sub- 
jects, or on any other you would perhaps like better. 
The first and third would consist largely of interesting 
narrative. The second woulcf be rather less popular 
but more novel’ 

The ^ second ’ subject was worked up into the two 
volumes now republished. As it gradually became his 
favourite study, he felt that the field was expanding before 
him, and that it would be necessary, if he did justice 
to his theme, to treat it at a greater length than could 
be allowed to a magazine article. In the British Quar- 
terly Review articles appeared on ‘Madame Guyon,’ 
and ‘ The Mystics and the Reformers,’ which were simply 
the first results of his reading for the great work. It 
was at Birmingham that most of this writing was done : 
while there he was ^n indefatigable student. ‘ There,’ 
says a writer in the Eclectic Review^ Nov. i86r, 
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p. 508, 'he made himself familiar with many languages 
— the old German, the Spanish, even the Dutch, 
adding these to the Italian, French, Latin, and 
Greek in the classical and later forms, and all as 
preparations to the History of Mysticism to which 
he had filedged himself. The Mystics had thrown 
a spell upon him. Seldom have they wrought their 
charms without seducing to their bewildering self- 

abandonment In the case of Alfred Vaughan 

it was not so ; he continued faithful to the high duties 
of life. He trod the sphere of action and compelled 
the ghostly band he visited, or who visited him, to pay 
tribute to the highest religious teaching of Christian 
truth and life.’ But the body would not keep pace wit?h 
his mind. In 1 85 S he was obliged to resign his pastoral 
charge at Birmingham, and from that time he devoted 
himself entirely to literature He wrote several articles 
and criticisms, chiefly in the British Quarterly amongst 
these, one on Kingsley’s 'flypatia,’ which we believe was 
much appreciated by the future Canon of Westminster. 
An article on ‘Art and History’ appeared in Fraser's 
Magazine about the same time. And now we reach 
the first publication of his greater achievement, the 
‘Hours with the Mystics ’ In August, 1855, f^he printing 
of the original edition began, and was completed in the 
February of the following year. The author live^i long 
enough afterwards to witness its success, and then 
swiftly came the end. In October, 1857, Alfred Vaughan 
passed away into another world where he has doubt- 
less found many of those on whose characters he 
loved to muse. We will not attempt any analysis 
of character, but wc cannot resist the impulse 
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to -insert one loving tribute to his memory, which 
appeared in a Birmingham paper {Arts' Gazette, 
Nov. 27th, 1857). ^It has seemed fit to ^he All-Wise 
Disposer of events to withdraw from this world one of 
its holiest and most gifted inhabitants, one v/ho, had his 
life been prolonged, bade fair to have taken rank among 
its brightest lights and most distinguished ornaments. 
.... The strength and sweetness, so happily blended 
in his character, were apparent in his preaching ; he was 
tender enough for the most womanly heart, he was in- 
tellectual enough for the most masculine mind. As a 
writer he had already attained considerable reputation, 
and promised to become one of the chief luminaries of 
th€ age As a Christian, he was sound in faith, benig- 
nant in spirit, and most holy in life; a delighter in the 
doctrine of God, his Saviour, and an eminent adorner 
of tfiat doctrine.’ 

Before venturing on any remarks upon the subject- 
matter of the book itself, we m?:^^ be allowed to make a 
slight reference to opinions expressed upon it at the 
time of its publication. In Frasers Magazine for 
September, 1856, there was a long review by Canon 
Kingsley. In this article weak points are shown and 
sometimes the criticisms are rather severe ; but there was 
too much real sympathy between the two men (though 
they never knew each other personally) for the reviewer 
not fully to appreciate the good qualities in the work 
before him. Now that Charles Kingsley’s name is such 
a household word in England, no apology is needed for 
quoting two* passages from the above-mentioned essay. 
* There is not a page,’ it says in one place, ^nor a 
paragraph in which tliere is not something worth recoh 
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lecting, anS oftca reflections very wise and weighty 
indeed, which show that whether or not Mr. Vaughan 
has thoroughly grasped the subject of Mysticism, he 
has grasped and made part of his own mind and heart 
many things far more practically important than Mysti- 
cism, of any other form of thought; and no one ought 
to rise up from the perusal of his book without finding 
himself, if not a better, at least a m.ore thoughtful man, 
and perhaps a humbler one also, as he learns how many 
more struggles and doubts, discoveries, sorrows and joys, 
the human race has passed through, than are contained 
in his own private experience.’ In another place, while 
pointing out various improvements which he would like 
to see in another edition, Mr. Kingsley adds, 'But whether 
our hope be fulfilled or not, a useful and honourable 
future is before the man who could write such a book 
as this is in spite of all defects.’ The reviewer adds 
later in a reprint of this essay, ' Mr. Vaughan’s death 
does not, I think, rend^ it necessary for me to alter 
any of the opinions expressed here, and least of all that 
in the last sentence, fulfilled now more perfectly than 
I could have foreseen.’ 

With the mention ^of Charles Kingsley’s name wc 
are reminded of others of the same school of thouglit, 
and therefore the following comparison in an article 
in the Eclectic Review (November, i86i) ma^ prove 
interesting. The reader must judge of its truth. 'While 
Robertson of Brighton,’ says the reviewer, 'was preacli- 
ing his sermons, and Archer Butler was preparing his 
Lectures on Philosophy, Alfred Vaughan abbut the same 
age, but younger than either, was^accumulating material 
for, and putting into shape, the "Hours with the Mystics." 
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He* died within a year or two of their departure, and 
sliil nearer to the period of youth than those extraor- 
dinary men. His name suggests their name-? to the mind 
— all victims to the fatal thirty-four and thirty-seven. 
He had not the wonderful touch of Robertson’s 'Vanished 
hand”; he had not the tenacity of muscle and* fibre of 
Archer Butler; but he combined many of the character- 
istics of both, and added that which gave individuality 
to his genius. He had not the fine subtle sense of in- 
sight possessed by Robertson ; he had not the rapid 
and comprehensive power of Butler. They again had 
not his large and generous culture.’ More of such 
favourable criticisms and kindly words from men of learn- 
ing might be quoted, but we forbear. The task of 
referring to such sentiments is not unnaturally attrac- 
tive to the son of such a man ; but it is simply 
desired to put forward this book once again on its own 
merits, in the hope that there are still many who will 
rightly appreciate the labour ^nd genius to which it 
bears witness. 

About the work itself it will be necessary to say 
only a few wwds. 

When the ' Hours with the Mystics’ first appeared 
it traversed ground which was to a great extent un- 
trodden, at any rate in England. Mysticism, though 
a favourite study of the author, was not then, and 
can scarcely be said to be now, a popular subject. 
A matter-of-fact age puts such ideas on one side, as 
something too weak for serious consideration. The 
majority indeed have but a very hazy notion as to 
what Mysticism is ; J:hey only have an idea that some- 
thing is meant which is very inferior, and they pass it 
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by. Well has Mr. Maurice said that such ttous 
(Mediaeval Philp. 143) 'are the cold formal generalisa- 
tions of a ^te period, commenting on men with which 
it has no sympathy.’ In the minds of thoughtful men 
the name of mystic points to a special and recognis- 
able tendency, and the history given in this book show^s 
that the same tendency has been working in the w^orld 
for ages Hindus and Persians, Neoplatonists and 
Schoolmen, Anabaptists and Swcdenborgians, have all 
felt its force. The main principle of all their doctrine was 
the necessity of a closer union with the Deity. Among 
Christians, — with whom w^e are chiefly concerned, — 
this close connection, it was thought, could only be 
gained after passing through stages of illumination a^id 
purification ; and progress in the way of perfection w^as 
to be made not by labour and study, but by solitude, 
and asceticism. In these volumes this doctrine is 
exhibited ; especially we trace the influence which 
the pseudo-Dionysius Ind in the fourth century ; how, 
under his guidance, these ideas spread in the East, 
and thence to the West ; the position taken up by 
Mystics against the Schoolmen, and the condition of 
Mysticism at the time of tlie Reformation. These 
topics are interesting, and to the questions which must 
be raised in connection with them in every thoughtful 
mind, it is hoped that the reader will find satisfactory 
answers in the following pages. 

It will be seen that the field over which the reader is 
taken by the author is very large. It is believed that 
though there have been during recent years ^7arious con- 
tributions made to the literature on this subject, no writer 
has attempted to take in all the various phases which 
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•ace pictured in this book. In German Mystics some 
writers have found a congenial theme ; others have 
taught us more about the mysterious r^igions of the 
East. It is, we think, to be regretted that more 
attention has not been paid to the Mystics of the 
Scholastic period. The position held by ,IIugo of 
S. Victor and his followers was by no means in- 
significant. As a mystic, Hugo showed that it was 
possible to combine contemplation with common sense 
and learning. In an age when Scholasticism was sub- 
mitting religion to cold and exact logic, it was like 
turning from some dusty road into a quiet grass-grown 
lane, to hear of devout contemplation leading up to per- 
fect holiness and spiritual knowledge. Most of us are 
ready to agree with these men when they maintain that 
there are mysteries of Divine Truth which cannot be 
analysed by the understanding, but which can be em- 
braced by thoughtful and reverent contemplation. So 
long as the use of both leaj^ning and devotion was 
admitted, we are able to sympathise with them. 
But it is a truism to say that the tendency of any move- 
ment is to go to extremes. The Mystics of this period 
appear to have recoiled horror-stiuckfrom what seemed 
to them rationalistic or materialistic ideas. In that, they 
might be right enough. But starting from the true stand- 
point that there are mysteries in the Infinite which we 
finite creatures cannot fathom with our finite minds, they 
proceeded to the extreme of putting devotion before know- 
ledge. Next, they thought there was nothing to which 
they could not attain by devout yearning, even to absorp- 
tion into the Deity. The logical conclusion of these 
theories tended to pantheism : those who discarded logic 
VOL I. l> 
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yielded to fanaticism. Into that error fell most of the 
disciples of the great Scholastic Mystics. And has not 
the like occuifed elsewhere in history ? Putting religion 
out of the question, Wycliffe may have been a socialist, 
but he was far behind his followers. But as such a falling 
away ofi the part of the disciple cannot justly 
take from the character of the master, so we would 
still say a word for Hugo of S. Victor. A man whose 
aim in life was the knowledge of God, and who worked 
for that end with courage and diligence, is not a 
character to be neglected. ' His name,' says Mr. Maurice 
(Mediaeval Phil. p. 148), 'has been less remembered in 
later times than it deserves, because it has been over- 
shadowed by those of other men who met some of the 
tastes of the age more successfully, though their actual 
power was not greater than his, perhaps not equal to it' 

In Hugo of S. Victor and his predecessors, Bernard 
and Anselm, we see the combination of Scholasticism 
and Mysticism. To some extent they were able to 
keep a middle course. They would not allow their 
reason to run riot over sacred mysteries, and their firm 
hold on the articles of the Catholic faith prevented them 
from sinking into vague pantheism. 

Among the Mystics of Germany who come next 
in the hasty survey we are here attempting, there docs 
not appear to have been so much steadiness. JiVc do 
not mean to say that the Scholastic Mystics were 
perfect ; they were not free from exaggerations, but 
theii extravagances appear to us less dangerous than were 
those of the old German Mystics. The names of the 
leading German Mystics are more familiar to most people 
than are any others. Who has not heard of Tauler ? 
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What the influence of his teaching was is shown in 
the following pages. He may be exonerated from all 
charge of pantheism, as may, also, be"^ Ruysbroek 
and Suso ; but it is very doubtful whether the 
writings left by Eckart acquit him of all connection 
with these errors. He has been claimed as ol'thodox 
by churchmen, and as a pantheist by many 
pantheists ; and extracts can be quoted from his works 
in support of either theory. Eckart’s position was 
difficult. The general temper of the world at the time 
was restless ; the errors and abuses of the Church drove 
earnest men to look within. They turned their attention 
to personal holiness, to the neglect of the fact that they 
haci any duties towards the Christian brotherhood at 
large. To urge his hearers to a closer union with God 
was .a noble subject for a preacher. But must it not be 
confessed that Eckart had gone too far when he could 
utter such words as these, ^a truly divine man has been 
so made one with God that hen^forth he does not think 
of God or look for God outside himself.?' His teaching 
certainly approached often towards the brink of the abyss 
of pantheism, and as Archbishop Trench says (Med. Ch. 
Hist., p. 348), 'sometimes it does not stop short of the 
brink’ 

Between these two schools, the Scholastic and the 
German, many comparisons may be made. The effect of 
them on the Catholic Church as it then existed was very 
different : the teaching of Anselm and Bernard was cal- 
culated to strengthen the Church, while that of the later 
school was not Anselm and his friends were aware of 
the necessity for personal holiness, but they were always 
willing for their disciples to climb the road to perfection 
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by the help of the means of grace held out in the Church, 
as well as by devout contemplation. The Germans, on 
the contrar^f, felt there was something wrong with the 
existing ecclesiastical arrangemients, and through indiffer- 
ence to them drew their disciples away from many prac- 
tices wlfich were then accounted necessary to salvation. 
By this disregard for rites and ceremonies, and by their 
use of the German language in their teaching, they paved 
the way for the Reformers, and that is a great claim on 
our respect. At the same time, we cannot help thinking 
their hazy ideas rather chilling. Surely the highest 
point in the history of Mysticism had been reached and 
passed when the struggle to make reason and imagination 
work together gave way to mere ecstatic rhapsody. 

Quietism is discussed in the second volume at consider- 
ablelength; the familiar namesof Madame Guyon, Bossuet 
and Fenelon are brought before us. The -story is a sad 
one. There may be some who think that Madame Guyon 
was not worthy of thC friendship of such a saint as 
Fenleon, — that must be a matter of opinion; but on 
one point all will agree, the conduct of Bossuet under 
the circumstances was not very creditable. Those who 
have a high opinion of the piety of Bossuet will confess 
that he does not appear in the narrative to advantage, 
even though they may not be able to agree with all the 
statements the author of this work makes about the 
Bishop of Meaux. Fenelon was tender, gentle, loving, 
and Bossuet was firm, stern, and strict, but they both did 
their best to serve God in their relative positions, and 
He, whose servants they were, will judge them. 

^ Glancing, then, through the ^entire length of this 
history, we see that the great principle which appears to 
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have actuated all Mystics was a desire for^'union with 
God. This they tried to cultivate by seclusion and 
asceticism. They neglected social duties a«d fled away 
into monasteries and deserts; and sometimes their prac- 
tical life was not equal in holiness to the reported spirit- 
uality of their ecstasies. Their excesses of mortafication 
appear almost ludicrous when they themselves alone 
are concerned, but when their mad conduct is seen affect- 
ing others our feelings grow stronger. But let 
us speak gently of such eccentricities. These good 
people, for good they certainly were, could not appre- 
ciate the fact that God was in the busy town as well as 
in the lonely desert They heard no voice within them 
ui'^ing them to treat a beggar kindly for the sake of the 
Son of God. Some of them were very charitable, but 
what was the nature of their charity.^ Was it not simply 
done for their own advantage Did they really think of 
charity asan act done to God, not meritorious, but as being 
an offering to their Heavenly Fa’Aer of His own } It is 
to be feared that that was not the general idea. The more 
extravagant Mystics appear really to have been horribly 
selfish. They had yet to learn that the closer union 
for which they longed is not attained by efforts to ' faire 
son salut,’ or by sitting still in the comfortable assurance ’ 
of an imputed righteousness Then it must be remem- 
bered that all these frantic efforts or dreamy ecstasies 
were made with a view to union with God. And this 
‘union’ was of a novel kind — in many cases there was 
a notion of an absorption into the Deity, together 
with other ideas which clearly involved erroneous views of 
God. It was the old story of carrying one particular 
article of faith or pious opinion to extremes, and this 
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to the disregard, more or less complete, of all else. 
The same thing had happened before in the history of the 
Christian Cl^urch. It is not for us to lay down a de- 
finition of what is true union with God; but we 
may say that the fellowship which all true believers 
enjoy with the Father through the Son was not enough 
for the Mystic. He struggled and panted for moic. 
How each one succeeded or failed the individual reader 
of the work must judge, and decide for himself. 

Before going further, it may be well to refer to 
an attack which was made on the author for his treatment 
of mediaeval saints and of the stories connected with them. 
Obviously, a man who sympathises with an emotional 
form of religion would not be inclined to confine th^se 
enthusiasts within such narrow limits as would one of a 
colder temperament This may explain the feelings of 
the critics in question. There can be little doubt thaf the 
ascetic and the nun, with their mortifications and trances, 
had not for the author jaeuch attraction. Even the style 
in which the book was written may have led him to write 
too lightly on some details of this period ; but if such were 
the case, he knew, as well as any critic, that these people 
were trying to do their duty, even if they failed. The 
ascetic who thought he had no duty in the world, and 
therefore ran away and refused to ^fight a battle for the 
Lord,’ and the * hysterical sister,’ are rather subjects for 
pity than for jest ; and contrary as all the author’s convic- 
tions may have been to asceticism, he would rather have 
wept over their strange acts and mad fancies than scoffed 
at them. We feel convinced that any halsh remarks 
should be taken as referring to the system which brought 
its victims into such a condition, and not to the victims 
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themselves. Though disapproving of the^ system^ the 
author would never have withheld his admiration from 
any individual act of self-sacrifice, when.^jit was done 
from a right motive and was the offering of a loving 
heart. 

The fact that this book is again published by request 
is a sign that the author’s labours have been appreciated 
and that his name is not forgotten. ' Some men,’ he 
once wrote in a letter, ‘who have died young, have lived 
far longer than others who have outpassed their three- 
score years and ten. Life consists not in the abundance 
of things a man possesseth, nor in the abundance of 
things a man doeth, but in the abundance of thoughts 
h« thinks leading toward some special result in this 
world or the next’ So, again, he writes in his diary, 

‘ Reputation — consider it, soul of mine, not as an end, 
but as a means of sowing right thoughts and feelings 
among thy fellows. Strive towards power over the 
thoughts of men — power that^ may be solemnly used 
in God’s sight as being a faithful steward for His glory. 
Have I a brain that must be busy, a will in this 
direction which — with all my yacillation elsewhere — has 
been and is unconquerable } Let me pray to use it 
with reverent lowliness of heart as a talent committed 
to me, fearing to misuse it, to allow any corner of the 
estate^to be waste, or any wain of the harvest to fall 
into the enemy’s hand.’ 

If it now be asked, what are the uses of this book, 
we may answer that it has proved helpful as a history 
of religioils thought. Further, it is hoped that it 
has been, and stilly will be, useful on account of the 
moral lessons to be drawn from the historical facts. 
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It may also Ibe used as showing how necessary it ‘is 
to associate Christianity with our daily lives ; how desir- 
able it is Ih^ preachers should avoid confining their 
hearers’ attention to their own individual souls. And .then 
it further teaches that, while we take religion into, the 
world, we"may learn also to value more the privileges of 
quiet and retired communion with God. In these practical 
modern days the idea of contemplation appears out of 
place; and yet it was our Divine Master who said, ^ Come 
apart into a desert place and rest awhile/ Perhaps the 
world would have been better if the hermits had paid 
more attention to the little word ' azvhile! But the 
bustle of the present day is just as likely to make us 
forget the injunction altogether. 

The book’s republication now seems to have a special 
opportuneness, for in much of the more spiritual pro- 
gress going on around us there is a good deal of 
Mysticism. As in times past men sought refuge in 
devout contempia.tion fr(7?n Materialism, so now a horror 
of Rationalism and a sense of injustice are likely to 
drive many to the same extreme. Whether or not there 
has been any undue extravagance developed as yet, it is 
not for us to decide. But this history wall show how eas}^ 
and possible it is to carry a good principle beyond its 
proper limits. 

Before concluding, one further personal word must be 
permitted. No preface to this book, however short, 
would be complete without at least a reference to her 
who helped the author in his labours as orfly a good 
wife can, and w^ho has taught his son to love God and 
reverence his father’s memory as only a good mother 
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dan. To her, the reappearance of this w6rk causes a 
ray of light amidst a life darkened by much trouble 
and suffering 

It need scarcely be added that the writer of these 
words esteems it an honour to be in any way connected 
with his father’s labours. What the loss of» such a 
father has been to him cannot be described in words. 
The following remarks of a clerical friend of the author 
may partly express the writer’s present feelings: ^He 
is gone, young in years — but for him w^e may not 
lament the dispensation — since assuredly he was not only 
mature in intellect but rich in grace. I delight to 
think of him as one of that blessed company,” the 
Ckurch above — to the perfect love and friendship of 
some members of which I love to look forward, if by 
God’s grace I may be found worthy to attain to it.’ 

Tfhis book never had any public dedication. It was the 
work of the best years of a life offered to God. What 
was not done for the first editicia will not be done now ; 
but let these few lines of the author’s son be an offering 
to the glory of God — to the memory of his father — to 
the self-devotion of his mother. 

In one of the author’s poems is the following verse 
which is strangely appropriate at this place: — 

Let us toil on — the work we leave behind us, 

• Though incomplete, God’s hand will yet embalm, 
And use it some way ; and the news will find us 
In heaven above, and sweeten endless calm^ 

Wycliffe Vaughan, 

Littlemore, near Oxford, 

November^ 1879. 
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T he subject of the present work is one which will 
generally be thought to need some words of 
explanation, if not of apology. Mysticism is almost 
everywhere synonymous with what is most visionary in 
religion and most obscure in speculation. But a history 
#f Mysticism — old visions and old obscurities — who is 
bold enough to expect a hearing for that ? Is the 
hopeful present, struggling toward clear intelligence, to 
pause and hear how, some hundreds of years ago, men 
made themselves elaborately unintelligible 1 Is our 
straining after action and aciievement to be relaxed 
while you relate the way in which Mystics reduced 
themselves to utter inactivity ? While we are rejoicing 
in escape from superstitious twilight, is it well to recall 
from Limbo the phantasms of forgotten dreamers, and 
to people our sunshine with ghostly shadows \ And 
since Mysticism is confessedly more or less a mistake, 
were it not better to point out to us, if you can, a 
something true and wise, rather than offer us your por- 
trait of an exaggeration and a folly ? 

Such are some of the questions which it will be 
natural tc? ask. The answer is at hand. First of all, 
Mysticism, though an error, has been associated, for the 
most part, with a rneasure of truth so considerable, that 
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its good has greatly outweighed its evil. On this 
ground alone, its history should be judged of interest 
h'or we gro^f more hopeful and more charitable as we 
mark how small a leavxn of truth may prove an anti- 
dote to error, and how often the genuine fervour of the 
spirit ha’^ all but made good the failures of the in- 
tellect. 

In the religious history of almost every age and 
country, we meet with a certain class of minds, impa- 
tient of mere ceremonial forms and technical distinc- 
tions, wdio have pleaded the cause of the heart against 
prescription, and yielded themselves to the most 
vehement impulses of the soul, in its longing to escape 
from the sign to the thing signified — from the huma^i 
to the divine. The story of such an ambition, with its 
disasters and its glories, will not be deemed, by |ny 
thoughtful mind, less worthy of record than the career 
of a conqueror. Through all the changes of doctrine 
and the long conflict of^reeds, it is interesting to trace 
the unconscious unity of mystical temperaments in 
every communion. It can scarcely be without some 
profit that we essay to gather together and arrange this 
company of ardent natures ; to account for their har- 
mony and their dififerences, to ascertain the extent of 
their influence for good and evil, to point out their 
errors, and to estimate even dreams impossible tp cold 
or meaner spirits. 

These Mystics have been men of like passions and 
in like perplexities with many of ourselves. Within 
them and without them were temptations,* mysteries, 
aspirations like our own. A change of names, or an 
interval of time, does not free us from liability to mis- 
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‘takes in their direction, or to worse, it *may be, in a 
direction opposite. To distinguish between the genuine 
and the spurious in their opinion or tb 1 ^^^r life, is to 
erect a guide-post on the very road we have ourselves 
to tread. It is no .idle or pedantic curiosity which 
vould try thc^^e spirits by their fruits, and »see what 
mischief and what blessing grew out of their miscon- 
ceptions and their truth. We learn a lesson for our- 
selves, as we mark how some of these Mystics found 
God within them after vainly seeking Him without — 
hearkened happily to that witness for Him which speaks 
in our conscience, affections, and desires ; and, recog- 
nising love by love, finally rejoiced in a faith which was 
Father the life of their heart than the conclusion of 
their logic. We learn a lesson for ourselves, as we see 
one class among them forsaking common duties for the 
feveribh exaltation of a romantic saintship, and another 
persisting in their conceited rejection of the light with- 
out, till they have turned i«to darkness their light 
within. 

But the interest attaching to Mysticism is by no 
means merely historic. It is active under various forms 
in our own time. It will certainly play its part in the 
future. The earlier portion of this work is occupied, 
it must be confessed, with modes of thought and life 
extremely remote from anything with which we are 
now lamiiiar. But only by such inquiry into those by- 
gone speculations could the character and influence of 
Christian Mysticism be duly estimated, or even ac^ 
counted f<5r. Those preliminaries once past, the reader 
will find himself in contact with opinions and events 
less removed from present experience. 
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The attempt to exhibit the history of a certain 
phase of religious life through the irregular medium of 
fiction, dialoglie, and essay, may appear to some a plan 
too fanciful for so grave a theme. But it must be re- 
membered, that any treatment of such a subject which 
precluded a genial exercise of the imagination would 
be necessarily inadequate, and probably unjust. The 
method adopted appeared also best calculated to afford 
variety and relief to topics unlikely in themselves to 
attract general interest. The notes which are appended 
have been made more copious than was at first designed, 
in order that no confusion may be possible between fact 
and fiction, and that every statement of importance 
might be sustained by its due authority. It is hopefl 
that, in this way, the work may render its service, not 
only to those who deem secondary information qiyte 
sufficient on such subjects, but also to the scholar, who 
will thus be readily enabled to test for himself my con- 
clusions, and who will possess, in the extracts given, a 
kind of anthology from the writings of the leading 
Mystics. To those familiar with such inquiries it may 
perhaps be scarcely necessary to state that I have in 
no instance allowed myself to cite as an authority any 
passage which I have not myself examined, with its 
context, in the place to which I refer. In the Chronicle 
of Adolf Arnsiein the minimum of invention has-been 
j employed, and no historical personage there introduced 
utters any remark bearing upon Mysticism for which 
ample warrant cannot be brought forward. Wherever, 
in the conversations at Ashfield, any material* difference 
of opinion is expressed by the speakers, Atherton may 
be understood as setting forth what we ourselves deem 
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the truth of the matter. Some passages in these 
volumes, and the substance of the chapters on Quietism, 
have made their appearance previously in file pages of 
one of our quarterly periodicals. 

It should be borne in mind that my design does not 
require of me that I should give an account of all who 
are anywhere known to have entertained mystical 
speculation, or given themselves to mystical practice. I 
have endeavoured to portray and estimate those who 
have made epochs in the history of Mysticism, those 
who are fair representatives of its stages or transitions, 
those whose enthusiasm has been signally benign or 
notoriously baneful. I have either mentioned by name 
oi?ly, or passed by in silence, the followers or mere 
imitators of such men, and those Mystics also whose 
obs4:ure vagaries neither produced any important result 
nor present any remarkable phsenomena. Only by 
resolute omission on this principle has it been possible 
to preserve in any measure th^t historical perspective 
so essential to the truth of such delineations. 

The fact that the ground I traverse lies almost wholly 
unoccupied, might be pleaded on behalf of my under- 
taking, The history of Mysticism has been but in- 
cidentally touched by English writers. Germany pos- 
sesses many monographs of unequal value on detached 
parts of the subject Only recently has a complete 
account of Christian Mysticism appeared, at all on a 
level with the latest results of historical inquiry.* This 
laborious compilation presents the dry bones of doctrinal 
opinion, carefully separated from actual life — a grave 
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defect in any branch of ecclesiastical history, absolutely 
fatal to intelligibility and readableness in this. If we 
except the iresearches of the Germans into their own 
mediaeval Mysticism, it may be truly said that the little 
done in England has been better done than the much 
in Gern%any. The Mysticism of the Neo-Platonists has 
found a powerful painterin Mr. Kingsley. The Mysticism 
of Bernard meets with a wise and kindly critic in Sir 
James Stephen. 

If, then, the subject of this book be neither in- 
significant in itself, nor exhausted by the labours of 
others, my enterprise at least is not unworthy, however 
questionable its success. 

The Author, 

February ist, 1856. 


PREFACE TO 'FHE SECOND EDITION. 


T his work has been some time out of print. It 
was my hope that the Second Edition might 
have been brought within a single volume. But that 
has not been practicable. 

The present edition has been revised b}^ the Author, 
and some fifty pages of new matter have been in- 
troduced. This new matter will be found mainly in 
the Sixth Chapter of the Sixth Book. In that en- 
larged treatment of the topic of German Mysticism in 
the Fourteenth Century” the reader will meet with a 
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slight recurrence of former trains of thought, which the 
Author might have been inclined to suppress, but with 
which I have not deemed it well to intcmneddle. It 
will be seen that the design of the supplementary mat’- 
ter is, in part, as a reply to criticisms which seemed to 
call for some such explanation ; and, in pa*rt, that 
points touched upon elsewhere might be given with 
more fulness. 

To see this Second Edition through the press has 
been the work of one whose intelligent sympathy and 
patient effort assisted and encouraged the Author, in 
many ways, in the prosecution of his studies, and who 
now finds the solace of her loneliness in treasuring up 
* the products of his mind, and in cherishing the dear 
ones he has left to her wise love and oversight. 

If Mysticism be often a dream, it is commonly a 
dream in the right direction. Its history presents one 
of the most significant chapters m the story of 
humanity. 

Robert Vauguan, 

September iS6@s 
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CHAPTER I. 

Wie fiuchtbai ist der kleinste Kreis, 

Wenn man ihn wohl zu pflegen weiss. * 

Goethe. 

TT was on the evening of a November day that thiee friends 
^ sat about their after-dinner table, chatting over their wine 
and walnuts, while the fire with its huge log crackled and 
sparkled, and the wind without moaned about the corners of 
the house. 

Everyone is aware that authors have in their studies an un- 
limited supply of rings of Gyges, coats of darkness, tarn-caps, 
and other means of invisibility, — that they have the key to every 
hous^, and can heai and see words and actions the most remote. 
Come with me, then, kindly reader, and let us look and listen 
unseen ; we have fiee leave ; and you must know these gentle- 
men better. 

First of all, the host See him leaning back in his chair, and 
looking into the fire, one hand unconsciously smoothing with 
restless thumb and finger the taper stem of his wineglass, the 
other playing with the ears of a favouute dog. He appears 
about thirty years of age, is tall, but loses something of his real 
height by a student’s stoop about the shoulders. Those decided 
almost shaggy eyebrows he has would lead you to expect quick, 
piercing eyes, — the eyes of the observant man of action. But 
now that he looks towards us, you see instead eyes of hazel, 
large, slow-rolling, often dreamy in their gaze, — such for size 
and lustre as Homer gives to ox-eyed Juno. The mouth, toOj 

1 How fruitful*may the smallest circle grow, 

If we the secret of its culture know. 
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and the nose are delicately cut. Their outline indicates „ taste 
lather than eneigy. Yet that massive jaw, again, gives promise 
of quiet power, — betokens a strength of that sort, most pio- 
bably, which can perseveie in a course once chosen with indo- 
mitable steadiness, but is not an agile combative force, inventive 
in assaults and rejoicing in adventuious leadeiship. Men of 
his species resemble fountains, whose water-column a sudden 
gust of wind may drive aslant, or scatter in spray acioss the 
lawn, but — the violence once past— they play upward as tmly 
and as strong as even 

Perhaps it is a pity that this Heniy Athciton is so iich as lie 
is,— owns his iVshfield House, with its goodly grounds, and has 
never been foiced into active piofessional life, with its rough 
collisions and straining anxieties. Abundance of leisure is a 
trial to which few men are equal. Gray was in the right ivheii 
he said that something more of genius than common was re- 
quired to teach a man how to employ himself. My Jnend 
became eaily his own task-master, and labouis harder fiom 
choice than many fiom necessity To high attainment as a 
classical scholar he has Cdded a critical acquaintance with the 
literature and the leading languages of modern Europe. Up- 
stairs is a noble library, iich especially m histoiical authorities, 
and theie Atherton works, investigating now one historic ques- 
tion, now another, endeavouring out of old, yellow-faced annals 
to seize the precious passages which suggest the life of a time, 
and recording the result of all in piles of manuscript. 

How often have I and Gower — that youngest of the three, 
on the other side, with the moustache — uiged him to wiite a 
book. But he waits, and, with his fastidiousness, will always 
wait, I am afraid, till he has practically solved this problem ; — 
given a subject in remote history, for which itot ten of your 
friends care a straw ; required such a treatment of it as shall at 
once be relished by the many and accredited as standard by the 
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few. . So, thinking it useless to wiite what scarcely anyone 
read, and despairing of being ever erudite and popular at the 
same time, he is content to enquire and to accunudate in most 
liappy obscurity. Doubtless the woild groans under its many 
books, yet it misses some good ones that would assuredly be 
wiitlen if able men with the ambition weie oftener possessed of 
the time required, or if able men with the time were oftener 
possessed of the ambition. 

You ask me, MVho is this Gower 

An'aitist. Atheiton met with him at Rome, where he was 
tracing classic sites, and Gower worshipping the old masters. 
Their pathway chanced on one or two occasions to coincide, 
and by little and little they grew fast friends. They travelled 
through Geimany together on their wa.y home, and found their 
friendship robust enough to suivive the landing on our British 
shore. Unquestionably the pictured Vatican, sunny Forum, 
brow^i Campagna, garlanded baths of Caracalla, with quaint, 
ingenious Nuiemberg, and haunted Hartz, made common 
memories foi both. But this was not all. Atherton had found 
the young painter in a sentimenta? fever. He raved about 
Shelley ; he was full of adoration for the flimsiest abstractions 
— enamoured of impel sonations the most impalpable; he dis- 
coursed in high stiain on the dedication of life as a Hymn to 
Intellectual Beauty. The question of questions with him con- 
cerned not Truth or Fable, but the Beautiful or the Not- 
Beautiful. Whatever charmed his taste was from Ormuzd, the 
Good : whatever revolted it, from Ahriraaii, the Evil ; and so 
the universe was summarily parted. He fancied he was making 
art religious, while, in fact, he made religion a mere branch of 
art, — and that branch, of all otheis, the most open to individual 
caprice. 

From these wanderings Atherton reclaimed him, wisely, and 
therefore almost insensibly. Gower never forgot the service. 
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In his admiration for Atherton, when fully conscious of it^ he 
little suspected that he, too, had conferred a benefit in his turn. 
Atherton had looked too much within, as Gower too exclusive!} 
ithout. A certain imaginative, even poetical element, dormant 
in the mind of the foimer, was lesuscitated by this fiiendship. 

Go’wei lejoices in the distiessingly iiovehsh Christian name 
ofLionef. Why will parents give names to their offspiing 
which are sure to entail ridicule dining the most susceptible 
peiiod of existence ? No sooner did young Lionel enter school, 
with that delicate red-and-white complexion, and long curling 
hair, than he was nicknamed Nelly. But he fought his way 
stoutly till he won a title from the first part of his name lather 
than the last, and in school traditions figures still as Lion, 
royally grim and noble. That open countenance and high 
forehead, with the deep piercing eyes set rather far apart, con- 
stitute not merely a promising physiognomy for the artist, they 
bear faithful witness to mental power and frankness of character, 
to practical sagacity and force. In one respect only can he be 
charged with asserting in his person his professional preten- 
sions, — his hair is parted in the middle, falling in natural waves 
on either side ; long enough, as your eye tells you, for grace ; 
too short for affectation. 

One quality in Gower I have always especially liked, —his 
universality. Not that he sets up for Encyclopsedism ; on the 
contrary, he laments more than he need the scantiness of his 
knowledge and his want of time for its enlargement What I 
mean is that with every kind of enquiry, every province of cul- 
ture, he seems to have intuitively the readiest sylnpathy. 
Though his notion of the particular art or science may be only 
cursory and general, his imagination puts him in some way in 
the place of its exclusive devotees, and he entj^rs into their 
feelings till their utmost worship appears scarcely excessive to 
him. I have heard such votaries pour out unreservedly into 
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ilib ear, as into that of a brother enthusiast, all ih^se delightful 
details of adventure, of hope and fear, of reseaich and of 
conjecture, which make the very life of the most minute or the 
most and pursuits, and which books impart to l-is so rarely. 
And all this (making the world to him such a wide one) with- 
out taking aught from his allegiance to painting. Already have 
his genius and his diligence achieved success — you nvill find 
his pictures realizing high prices — and that snug little box of 
his, only ten minutes’ walk from Ashfield, is furnished much 
too handsomely to accord with the popular idea of what must 
be the residence of a young artist, five-and-twenty, but newly 
started in his profession, and with all his ‘ expectations’ gatheied 
up within his brush. 

‘ The third member of the trio, Mr. Author, has not certainly 
J:h^personal advantages of our friend Gower. I suppose you 
expect me to say ^our’ now, if only as a compliment. Yet stay 
— a very expressive face, with a genial hearty look about it ; — 
there!*! now he is smiling, that rather clumsy mouth is quite 
pleasant ; but he lets too much beard grow for my taste.’ 

Bearded Willoughby, O Reader, is a literary man, a confirmed 
bachelor, they say ; and encrusted with some roughnesses and 
oddities which conceal from the eyes of strangers his real 
warmth of heart and delicscy of feeling. His parents destined 
him for the Church fi om those tender years wherein the only 
vocation manifest is that which summons boyhood to peg-top 
and jam tart. When the time drew near in which he should 
have taken orders, Willoughby went up to London, brimful of 
eager plnjanthropy, of religious doubts, and of literary ambition, 
to become one of the High-piiests of Letters. His first work 
was a novel to illustrate the mission of the literary Priesthood, 
a topsy-turvy afiair, but dashingly clever — by the way, you 
can scarcely offend him more than to mention it now ; — with 
this book he succeeded^ in producing a sensation, and the 
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baiiiei thus ^passed, his pen has found full employment ev-er 
since. He has now abandoned the extiavagances of hero- 
worship, and I have even heard him intimate a doubt as to 
whether ‘ able editois’ weie, after all, the great, divinely-accre- 
dited hieiophants of the species. 

At present Willoughby is occupied, as time allows, with a 
philosopliicai lomance, m which are to be embodied his views 
of society as it is and as it should be. This despeiate entei- 
prise IS quite a secret ; even Atherton and Gower know nothing 
of It; so you will not mention it, if you please, to moie than 
half-a-dozen of your most intimate friends. 

Willoughby was first introduced to Atheiton as the author of 
some ai tides in favour of certain social reforms in which the 
latter had deeply interested himself. So remarkable weie these 
papers for breadth, discrimination, and vivacity of style, that* 
the admiring Atherton could not lest till he had made the 
acquaintance of the water. The new combatant awakened 
general attention, and Frank Willoughby was on the point of 
becoming a lion. But his conversational powers were incon- 
siderable. His best thoughts ran with his ink from the point 
of the pen. So Atherton, with little difficulty, earned him off 
from the lion-hunters. 

The three friends were agreed that the ci owning locality of 
all for any mortal was a residence a few miles fioni town, vith 
congenial neighbours dose at hand, — a house or two whcic 
one might drop in for an evening at any time. As was their 
theory so was their practice, and the two youngei men aie 
often to be found m the evening at Athei ton’s, sometimes in 
the library with him, sometimes in the diawing-rorm, with the 
additional enjoyment afforded by the society of his fair young 
wife and her sister. 

But while I have been Boswellizing to you about the past 
history of these friends of mine, you cannot have heard a word 
they have been saying. Now T will be quiet, — let us listen. 
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Philosophy Itself 

Smacks of the age it lives in, nor is true 

Save by the apposition of the present 

And truths of olden time, though truths they be. 

And living through all time eternal tiuths, 

Yet want the seas ning and applying hand 
Which Nature sends successive blsi the need 
Of wisdom should wear out and wisdom cease, 

Since needless wisdom were not to be wise 

Edwin the Fair, 

/\ THERTON. A pleasant little knot to set us, Gower,-— 

^ to deteimine the conditions of youi art. 

Willoughby. And after dinner, too, of all times 

Goiyer. Why not? If the pictiire-ciitics would only wiite 
their verdicts aftei dinner, many a poor victim would find his 
dinner”prospects brighter. This is the genial houi , the very 
time to discuss aesthetics, where geaiiMity is everything. 

Willoughby. Do you remember that passage in one of our 
old plays (I think it was in Lamb I saw it), wheie the ciazed 
father asks all sorts of impossible things fiora the painter. He 
wants him to make the tree shriek on which his miiidered son 
hangs ghastly in the moonlight. 

Gower. Salvator has plenty of them, splinteied with shriek- 
ing. 

Willoughby. But this man’s frenzy demands more yet : — 
make me cry, make me mad, make me well again, and in the 
end leave me in a tiance, — and so forth. 

Atherton. ''Foitunate painter— a picture gallery ordered in 
a bieath ^ 

Willoughby. By no means. Now does this request, when 
you come to think of it, so enormously violate the conditions 
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of the ait?, Seiiously, I should state the nialtei_^thus .™The 
artist IS limited to a moment only, and yet is the gi cater artist 
in proportion as he can not only adequately occupy, but even 
transcend tflat moment. 

Gower. I agree with you. Painting reaches its highest 
aim when it cariies us beyond painting; when it is not merely 
itself a3» creation, but makes the spectator creative, and prompts 
him with the antecedents and the consequents of the icpie- 
sented action. 

Atherton. But all are not equal to the icception o'f such 
suggestions. 

Gower. And so, with unsusceptible minds, we must be 
satisfied if they praise us for our imitation merely. 

Willoughby. Yet e\en they will derive more pleasure, 
though unable to account for it, from works of this highe? 
order. Those, assuredly, are the masterpieces of art, in any 
branch, which are, as it were, triumphal arches that lead ps out 
into the domain of some sister art. When poetiy pourtrays 
with the painter, — 

Gower. My favourite„.Spenser, to wit.— 

Willoughby. When painting sings its story with the min- 
strel, and when music paints and sings with both, they are at 
their height. Take music, for instance. What scenes does 
some fine overture suggest, even when you know nothing of 
its design, as you close your eyes and yield to its influence. 
The events, or the reading of the previous day, the incidents 
of history or romance, are wrought up with glorious trans- 
figurations, and you are in the land of dreams at once! Some 
of them rise before me at this moment, vivid as ever : — now I 
see the fair damosels of the olden time on their palfreys, pranc- 
ing on the sward beside a castle gate, while sdver trumpets 
blow j then, as the music changes, I hear cries fai off on forlorn 
and haunted moors ; now it is the sear, and there sets the sun, 
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^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 
red^ through the ribs of a wrecked hull, that exoss it like 

skeleton giant bars. There is one passage in the overture to 

Fra Diavolo, during which I always emerge, through ocean 

caves, in some silken palace of the east, where the^music rises 

and rains in the fountains, and ethereally palpitates in their 

wavering rainbows. But dream-scenery of this soit is familiar 

to most peisons at such times. 

Gower. I have often levelled in it. 

Willoughby. And what is true for so many with regard to 
music, miay sometimes be realized on seeing pictures. 

Atherton. Only, I think, in a way still moie accidental 
and arbitiary. An instance, however, of the thing you men- 
tion did happen to me last week I had been reading a German 
writer on mysticism, searching, after many disappointments, 
^r ^ satisfactory definition of it. Page after page of meta- 
physical verbiage did I wade through m vain. At last, what 
swarms of labouring words had left as obscure as ever, a picture 
seemed to disclose to me in a moment, I saw that evening, 
at a friend's house, a painting which revealed to me, as I 
imagined, the very spiiit of mysticisjji in a figure ; it was a 
visible emblem or hieroglyph of that mysterious religious 
affection 

Willoughby. Your own subjectivity forged both lock and 
key together, I suspect 

Gower. What in the world did the piece represent ? 

Atherton. I will describe it as well as I can. It was the 
interior of a Spanish cathedral. The most piominent object 
in the foi^ground below was the mighty foot of a staircase, with 
a balustiade of exceeding richness, which, m its ascent, crosses 
and recrosses the picture till its highest flight is lost in darkness, 
— for on that side the cathedral is built against a hill. A half- 
light slanted down — a sunbeam through the vast misty space 
—from a window without the range of the picture. At various 
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stages of tFie mounting staiiway figuies on pillars, bearing 
escutcheons, saints and kings in fietted niches, and painted 
shapes of ^ules and a/uie fiom the lofty ^^lndow in the cast, 
looked down on those ho eie a'^cending, some m biiglitness, 
some in shadow. At the foot of the staiis weie two couchant 
griffins of stone, A\Ith expanded spiny AAings, arched necks 
lluted with horny aimoin, and open thieatening jaws. 

Gower. Noav for the inteipietation of your paiable in stone. 

Athfrion. It leprcsented to me the mystic's progress — my 
mind was full of that— his initiation, his ascent, his consum- 
mation in self-loss. Fiist of all the aspirant, whether he seeks 
siipei human knoivledge oi superhuman love, is confionted at 
the outset by teiiible shapes — the Dwellers of the Threshold, 
whether the cruelty of asceticism, the temptations of the adve^ 
saiy, or the phantoms of his own feverish brain. This neiy 
baptism manfully endured, he begins to mount through alternate 
glooms and illuminations; now catching a light fiomtsome 
source beyond the grosser organs of oidinary men, again in 
daikness and barren drought of soul. The saintly mem ones of 
adepts and of heroes it> these mystic labours are the faithful 
witnesses that cheer him at each stage, whose far glories beacon 
him from their place of high degree as he uses step by step. 
Are not those first trials fairly symbolized by my griffins, those 
vicissitudes of the soul by such light and shadoAV, and those 
exalted spectators by the statues of my stairway and the shining 
ones of my oriel Avindow? Then for the climax. The aim of 
the mystic, if of the most abstract contemplative type, is to lose 
himself in the Divine Dark^ — to escape from everything definite, 
everything palpable, everything human, into the Infinite Ful- 


1 The writer, who goes by the name 
of Dionysius Areopagita, teaches that 
the highest spiiitual truth is rcAealed 
only to those ‘ who have transcended 
every ascent of every holy height, and 
have left behind all divine lights and 


sounds and heavenly discomsings, and 
have passed into tl^t Darkness where 
He really is (as saith the Scripture) 
who IS above all things .' — De My stick 
Tkeol^gid, cap. i. § 3 
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ness ;• which is, at the same time, the ^ intense iSane.’ The 
profoundest obscurity is his highest glory; he culminates in 
darkness ; for is not the deathlike midnight slugiber of the 
sense, he will ask us, the wakeful noonday of the spirit ? So, 
as I looked on the picture, I seemed to lose sight of him where 
the summit of the stair was lost among the shadows crouched 
under the roof of that strange stiucture. 

Gower. I peiceive the analogy. I owe you thanks for 
enabling me to attach at least some definite idea to the woi d 
mysticism. I confess I have generally used the term mystical 
to designate anything fantastically unintelligible, without giving 
to it any distinct significance. 

Willoughby, I have always been partial to the mystics, I 
^rii^t say. They appear to me to have been the conservators 
of the poetry and heait of religion, especially m opposition to 
the dry prose and formalism of the schoolmen. 

Atherton. So they really weie in gieat measuie. They did 
good service, many of them, in their day— their.very errors often 
such as weie possible only to great souls. Still their notions 
concerning special levelation and intoediate intuition of God 
were grievous mistakes. 

Willoughby. Yet without theaidour impaited by such doc- 
trines, they might have lacked the strength requisite to withstand 
misconceptions far more mischievous. 

Atherton. Very likely. We should have more mercy on 
the one-sidedness of men. if we reflected oftener that the evil 
we condemn mav in fact keeping out some much greater evil 
on the other side. 

Willoughby. I think one may learn a great deal from such 
erratic or morbid kinds of religion. Almost all we are in a posi- 
tion to say, coticerning spiritual influence, consists of negatives 
-—and what that influence is not we can best gather from these 
abnormal phases of the mind. Certainly an impartial estimate 
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of the good and of the evil wrought by eminent mystics, 'would 
piove a very instructive occupation, it would be a trying of the 
spirits by tlfeir fiuits. 

Gower. And all the more useful as the mistakes of mysti- 
cism, vdiatever they may be, are mistakes concerning questions 
which ive all feel it so important to have rightly answeied ; 
committed, too, by men of like passions with ourselves, so that 
what was danger to them may be dangei also to some of us, in 
an altered form. 

Atherton. Unquestionably. Rationalism overrates reason, 
formalism action, and mysticism feeling — hence the common 
attributes of the last, heat and obscurity. But a tendency to 
excess in each of these three directions must exist m every age 
among the cognate vaiieties of mind. You remember 
Pindar frequently introduces into an ode two opposite mythical 
personages, such as a Pelops or a Tantalus, an Ixion or a 
Perseus, one of whom shall resemble the great man adcSressed 
by the poet in his woise, the other in his better characteristics ; 
that thus he may be at once encouraged and deterred. Deeper 
lessons than were drawn for Hieio from the characters of the 
heroic age may be learnt by us fiom the religious struggles of 
the past. It would be impossible to study the position of the 
old mystics without being warned and stimulated by a weakness 
and a strength to which our nature corresponds ; — unless, in- 
deed, the enquiry were conducted unsympathizingly ; with 
cold hearts, as far from the faith of the mystics as from their 
follies. 

Gower. If we are likely to learn in this way from such an 
investigation, suppose we a^ree to set about it, and at once. 

Atherton. With all my heart. I have gone a little way in 
this direction alone ; I should be very glad to* have company 
upon the road. 

Willoughby. An arduous task, when you come to look it 
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in the face, — to determine that narrow line between fhe genuine 
ardour of the Christian and the overwrought fervouis of the 
mystical devotee, — to enter into the philosophy of ^ch a ques- 
tion ; and that with a teiminology so misleading and so defective 
as the best at our service. It will be like shaping the second 
hand of a watch with a pair of shears, I promise you. W^e shall 
find continually tracts of ground belonging to one of the rival 
teriitoiies of True and False inlaid upon the regions of the 
other, like those patches from a distant shire that he in the 
middle of some of our counties. Many of the words we must 
employ to designate a certain cast of mind or opinion are taken 
from some accidental fealuie or transitory circumstance, — ex- 
press no real characteristic of the idea in question. They 
indicate our ignorance, like the castles with large flags, bla- 
zoned with the arms of sovereigns, which the old monkish 
geographers set down in their maps of Europe to stand in- 
stead #f the rivers, towns, and mountains of an unknown 
interior. 

Atherton. True enough ; but we must do the best we can. 
A'Ve should never enter on any investigation a little beneath the 
surface of things if we consider all the difficulties so gravely. 
Besides, we are not going to be so ponderously philosophical 
about the matter. The facts themselves will be our best 
teachers, as they arise, a,nd as we arrange them when they 
accumulate. 

History fairly questioned is no Sphinx. She tells us what 
kind of teaching has been fruitful in blessing to humanity, and 
why \ and what has been a mere boastful promise or power- 
less formula. She is the true test of every system, and the safe- 
guard of her disciples from theoretical or practical extravagance. 
Were her large kssons learned, from how many foolish hopes 
and fears would they save men 1 We should not then see a 
fanatical confidence placeS in pet theories for the summary 
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expulsion ef all superstition, wrongfulness, and ill-will, — theo- 
ries whose prototypes failed ages back : neither would good 
Chiistian folk be so frightened as some of them are at the 
seemingly novel exhibitions of unbelief in our time. 

Willoughby. A great gam — to be above both panic and 
presumption. I have never heartily given myself to a historic 
study without realizing some such twofold advantage. It ani- 
mated and It humbled me. How minute my power ; but how 
momentous to me its conscientious exercise 1 I will hunt this 
mystical game with you, or any other, right willingly y all the 
more so, if w^e can keep tiue to a histone rather than theoretical 
tieatment of the subject# 

Gower. As to practical details, then : — I propose that we 
have no rules. 

Willoughby. Certainly not ; away with formalities ; fct-^w 
be Thelemites, and do as we like. We can take up this topic 
as a bye-work, to furnish us with some consecutive pursuit m 
those intervals of time we are so apt to waste. We can meet — 
never mind at what intervals, from a week to three months — 
and throw into the common stock of conversation our several 
reading on the questions in hand. 

Atherton. Or one of us may take up some mdividnal or 
period ; write down his thoughts : and we will assemble then to 
hear and talk the matter over. 

Gower. Very good. Andif Mrs. Atherton and Miss Merivale 
will sometimes deign to honour our evenings with their society, 
our happiness will be complete. 

This mention of the ladies reminds our friends df the time, 
and they are breaking up to join them. 

The essays and dialogues which follow have their origin in 
the conversation to which we have just listened. 
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If we er.eitain the ina n I min in the pui^ative an I ilhrti mtive way, tha* i*;, 
la a.,JOiis ot iepin\nnce, \iuue, and precise dutvn thit is the surest \\a\ of 
uniting to God, whiht it is do.ie bv' faith and obwdien..e , and tint alsj is 
lose , and in the-,e peace and safety dwell And aftti we base done oiu ssoik, 
It IS lut discretion in a hcis'ant to hasten to his iumI, and snitch at tlie lehesh- 
ment of*\isiona, union';, and ab^ti letious , but fiiat we must gud ouiseKe'i, and 
wait upon the master, and not su down ourselves, till we all be called at the 
great sappei ot the Lamb —Ji rlmv Tavi or. 


we are to be etymological to night/ exclaimed Gower, 
as he stepped foiward to join Willoughby in his inspec tion 
oTi T great folio which Atheiton had laid open on a reading desk, 
ready to entertain his fi tends. 

‘ VViiat says Suidas about our word mysticism?^ 

WiLLOUGHBV. I see the old lexicogiapher derives the original 
word from the root mu^ to close : the seciet rites and lessons 
of the Greek mysteries were things abi^ut which the moutli was 
to be closed.^ 

Gower. We have the very same syllable in our language for 
the same thing — only improved m expressiveness by the 
addition of another letter, — we say, ‘to be muirj 

Atherton. Well, this settles one v/hole class of significations 
at once. The term mystical may be applied in this sense to 
any secret language or ritual wliich is understood only by the 
initiated.* In this way the philosophers borrowed the word 
figuratively fiom the priests, and applied it to their inner esoteric 

^ On the word fj-vria-c^ Suidas says, Suicer also cites Hesychius • Ety?n, 

Etprjrat fit Trapd to [jt.vcrry}i:it,a koX atrop- Mo-g — Muamj?, Trapd to /xiJw, to /ca/xp,uw. 
prjTct TskeLfrOcLL rj Sia to fivovra,^ Td? a.LO'Oiq- juivorts? ^dp Td5 aicSpo'ets koX twv 

eretj kpX eTre/ceiva o’Cop.aTtK'^s (^avraerta? trapKiKiav ^povtlBuv yivopcvot,, ovtw ras 
ieuQp.ii'Ov^i Td? &sCa^ €l<r5 e,xecr5at €Addp.j/^ety, dEaAdjWi^eis eSe'xoETo. 
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doctrines. The disciple admitted to these was a philosophical 
^ myst/ or mystic. 

Willoughby. The next step is veiy obvious. The family of 
words relating to mystery, initiation, &c., are adopted into the 
ecclesiastical phraseology of the early Christian world, — not in 
the modified use of them occasionally observable in St. Paul, 
but witli their old Pagan significance. 

Gower. So that the exclusive and aristocratic spirit of Greek 
culture le-appears in Christianity? 

Atherton. Just so. Thus you see the church doors shutting 
out the catechumens from beholding ‘the mystery’ (as they 
came to call the Eucharist, par excellejice) quite as ligidly as 
the brazen gates of Eleusis excluded the profane many. You 
hear Theodoret and Ambiose speaking freely befoie the unini- 
tiated on moral subjects, but concerning the rites they deeffi''ec^*‘ 
of mysterious, almost magical efficacy, they will deliver only 
obscure utterances to such auditors ; their language is purposely 
dark and figurative, — suggestive to the initiated, unintelligible 
to the neophyte. How often on approaching the subject of the 
sacrament, does Chrys<?«stom stop short in his sermon, and 
break off abruptly with the formula, — ‘ the initiated will under- 
stand what I mean.’ So Christianity, corrupted by Gentile 
philosophy, has in like manner its privileged and its inferior 
order of votaries, — becomes a respecter of persons, with arbi- 
trary distinction makes two kinds of religion out of one, and 
begins to nourish with fatal treachery its doctrine of reseive.^ 

Willoughby. But Suidas has heie, I perceive, a second 
meaning in store for us. This latter, I suspect, is mo*st to our 
purpose, — it is simply an extension of the former. He refers 
the word to the practice of closing as completely as possible 

2 See Bingham, Antiq ofihe Chns-^ tian doctrine of th^hraseology muse 
fian Churchy vol. ix. pp 96-105 concerning the heathen mysteries 
Clement of Alexandra abounds in e.q, Protrept. cap. xu. § 120I 
examples of the application to Chris- 
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every avenue of peiception by the benses, for purpose of 
withdrawing the mind from eveiything external into itself, so 
as to fit it (raised above every sensuous representation) for 
receiving divine illumination immediately from above, 

Gower. Platonic abstraction, in fact 
Atherton. So it seems. The Neo-Platonist was accustomed 
to call every other branch of science the ‘lesser m}*steries 
this inwaid contemplation, the climax of Platonism, is the 
great mysteiy, the inmost, highest initiation. Withdraw into 
thyself, he will say, and the adytum of thine own soul will 
reveal to thee profounder secrets than the cave of Mithras. So 
that his mysticus is emphatically the enclosed, self-withdrawn, 
introverted man.^ This is an initiation which does not merely, 
like that of Isis or of Ceres, close the lips in silence, but the 
the ear, every faculty of peiception, in inward contempla- 
tion or in the ecstatic abstraction of tiie tiance. 

Willoughby. So then it is an effort man is to make — in 
harmony with the matter-hating principles of this school — to 
strip off the material and sensuous integuments of his being, 
and to reduce himself to a purely spiritual element. And in 
thus ignoring the follies and the phantasms of Appearance — as* 
they call the actual world — the w^orshipper of pure Being be- 
lieved himself to enjoy at least a transitory oneness with the 
object of his adoration? 

Atherton. So Plotinus would say, if not Plato. And now 
we come to the transmission of the idea and the expression 
to the Church. A writer, going by the name of Dionysius 

m 

3 Both Plotinus and Pioclus speak § i, p. 6. Dr. Tholuck is the only 
of the highest revelation concerning German writer I have seen who throws 
divine things as vouchsafed to the soul light on the word in question by ac- 
which withdraws into itself, and, dead curately investigating its etymology 
to all that IS external, ‘ gazes with and successive meanings , and I readily 
closed eyes’ (^tvo-a * 0 ^). See Tholuck ’s acknowledge my debt to his sugges- 
Bhdhensammlung aus der Mor^ tions on this point. 
genlandischen Mystik ; BmU^tung^ 
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the Areopagite, feiries this shade over into the darkness visible 
of the ecclesiastical world in the fifth century. The system of 
mystical theology introduced by him was eminently adapted to 
the monasfic and hieiarchical tendencies of the time. His 
^ Mystic' is not merely a sacred personage, acquainted with the 
doctrines and participator in the rites called mysteries, but one 
alsowlfo (exactly after the Neo-Platonist pattern) by mortifying 
the body, closing the senses to everything external, and ignoimg 
eveiy ‘intellectual apprehension,’^ attains in passivity a divine 
union, and in ignorance a wisdom transcending all knowledge. 

Gower. Prepared to say, I suppose, with one of old George 

Chapman’s characters — 

III build all inwaid — not a light shall ope 
The common out-way. — 

I’ll therefore live in dark ; and all my light, 

Like ancient temples, let m at my top. 

WiLLOUGHBV. Not much light either. The mystic, as such, 
was not to know anything about the Infinite, he was ‘ to gaze 
with closed eyes,’ passively to receive impressions, lost in the 
silent, boundless ‘ Dark’ of the Divine Subsistence. 


4 Dionysius thus describes mys- 
tical adept who has reached the sum- 
mit of union —‘Then is he delivered 
from all seeing and being seen, and 
passes into the truly mystical darkness 
of ignorance, wheie he excludes all 
intellectual apprehensions (ras yj/wo-n- 
Ktt? avnx-q^eiq)^ and abides m the 
utterly Impalpable and Invisible ; 
being wholly His who is above all, 
with no other dependence, either on 
himself or any other ; and is made 
one, as to his nobler pait, with the 
utterly Unknown, by the cessation of 
all knowing , and at the same time, m 
that very knowing nothing, he knows 
what transcends the mind of man 
I)e i lysticd Theologid, cap i. p. 710. 
S,Dion A reop. Opp Pans, 1644. 

So again he exhorts Timothy ‘by 
assiduous practice m mystical contem- 
plations to abandon the senses alU 


operations of the intellect ; all objects 
of sense and all objects of thought, all 
things non-existent and existent (ai<T0>jTa 
=ovK ovra, vo73Ta=6»/ra), and ignorantly 
to strive upwards towards Union as 
close as possible with Him who is above 
all essence and know ledge — inasmuch 
as by a pure, free, and absolute separa- 
tion (e/co-Tctcret) of himself fi om all 
things, he will be exalted (stripped and 
fieed fiom everything) to the supei- 
essential radiance of the divine daik- 
ness.’— p. 708. ^ 

About the words rendeied 'intel- 
lectual appiehensions’ commentators 
differ The context, the antithesis, 
and the parallel passage 111 the earlier 
part of the chapter, justify us m under- 
standing them in tkeir strict sense, as 
conveying the idea of cessation from 
all mental action whatsoever. 
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Atherton. This, then, is our lesult. The pliilosophical 
pel lection of Alexandria and the monastic perfection of Byzan- 
tium belong to the same species. Philosophets nand monks 
alike employ the uoid mysticism and its cognate terms as in- 
\ohmg the idea, not meiely of initiation into something hidden, 
but, beyond this, of an internal manifestation of the Divine to 
the intuition or m the feeling of the secluded soul. It is in this 
last and narrower sense, therefoie, that the woid is to be under- 
stood when we speak of mystical death, mystical illumination, 
mystical union with God, and, m fact, throughout the phrase- 
ology of what IS specially termed Theologia Mystica.^ 

Gower. I have often been stiuck by the surprising variety 
in the forms of thought and the modes of action in which mys- 
ticism has manifested itself among different nations and at dif- 
ferent periods. This arises, I should think, from its residing in 
so central a province of the mind — the feeling. It has been 
incoi'iDiorated in theism, at heism , and pan theism. ^ It has given 
men gods at eveiy step, and it has denied all deity except self. 
It has appeared in the loftiest speculation and m the grossest 
idolatry. It has been associated witl? the wildest licence and 
with the most pitiless asceticism. It has driven men out into 
action, it has dissolved them in ecstasy, it has frozen them to 
torpor. 

Atherton. Hence the difficulty of definition. I have seen 
none which quite satisfies me. Some include only a particular 
phase of it, while otheis so define its province as to stigmatise 
as mystical every kind of religiousness which lises above the 
zero of rationalism. 

Willoughby. The Geimans have two words foi mysticism — 
viystik and mysiiasmus. The former they use in a favourable, 
the latter in an •unfavourable, sense. — 

Gower. Just as we say piety and pietism, oi lationality and 

^ See Note, p 33 
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rationalism; keeping the first of each pair for the use, flie 
second foi the abuse. A convenience, don’t you think ? 

Atherto^’. If the adjective were distinguishable like the 
nouns — but it is not ; and to have a distinction in the primitive 
and not in the deiivative word is always confusing. But we 
shall k«ep to the usage of our own language. I suppose we 
shall all be agreed in employing the word mysticism in the un- 
favourable signification, as equivalent generally to sj^intuality 
diseased giown unnatural, fantastic, and the like. 

Gower. At the same time admitting the true worth of many 
mystics, and the real good and truth of which such errors are 
the exaggeration or caiicature. 

Atherton. I think we may say thus much generally — that 
mysticism, whether in leligion or philosophy, is that form of 
eiror which mistakes for a divine manifestation the operations 
of a merely human faculty. 

Willoughby. There you define, at any rate, the chaiacteristic 
misconception of the mystics. 

Gower. And include, if I mistake not, enthusiasts, with their 
visions ; pretended presets, with their claim of inspiration ; 
wonder-workers, trusting to the divine power resident in their 
theurgic formulas ; and the philosopheis who believe them- 
selves organs of the world-soul, and their systems an evolution 
of Deity. 

Atherton. Yes, so far; but I do not profess to give any 
definition altogether adequate. Speaking of Christian mysti- 
cism, I should describe it generally as the exaggeratipn of that 
aspect of Christianity which is presented to us by St. John. 

Gower. That answer provokes another question. How 
should you chaiacterlze John’s peculiar presentation of the 
Gospel ? 

Atherton. I refer chiefly to that admixtuie of the contem- 
plative temperament and the ardent, ^by which he is peisonally 
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distinguished, — the opposition so manifest in his Epistles to all 
religion of mere speculative opinion or outward usage, — the 
concentration of Christianity, as it were, upon inward life 
derived from union with Chiist This would seem to be the 
province of Christian truth especially occupied by the beloved 
disciple, and this is the province wliich mysticism has in so 
many ways usurped. 

Gower. Truly that unction fiom the Holy One, of which 
J ohn speaks, has found some strange claimants ! 

Willoughby. Thus much I think is evident from our enquiry 
— that mysticism, true to its derivation as denoting chidden know- 
ledge, faculty, or life (the exclusive privilege of sage, adept, or 
recluse), presents itself, in ail its phases, as more or less the 
religion of internal as opposed to external revelation, — of heated 
feeling, sickly sentiment, or lawless imagination, as opposed to 
that reasonable belief in which the intellect and the heart, the 
inwaid witness and the outward, are alike engaged. 


Note lo page 21 

Numeioiis definitions of ‘Mystical Theology’ are supplied by Roman 
Catholic divines who have written on the subject With all of them the terms 
denote the religion of the heart as distinguished from speculation, scholasticism, 
oriitualism ; and, moreover, those higher experiences of the divine life associ- 
ated, in their belief, with extraordinary gifts and miraculous powers Such 
definitions will accordingly comprehend the theopathetic and theurgic forms of 
mysticism, but must necessarily exclude the theosophic Many of them might 
serve as definitions of genuine religion These mystical experiences have been 
always coveted and admiied in the Romish Chinch ; and those, therefore, 
who wiite concerning them employ the word mysticism in a highly fa voui able 
sense. That excess of subjectivity — those visional y laptures and supei natural 
exaltations, which we regard as the symptoms of spiritual disease, are, m the 
eyes of th«sc wuteis, the choice rewaids of sufferings and of aspirations the 
inost intense, — they aie the vision of God and things celestial enjoyed by the 
puie in hcait, — the dazzling glories wherewith God has crowned the heads of a 
chosen few, whose example shall give light to all the w 01 Id. 

'fwo or three specimens will suffice Geison gives the two following defini- 
tions of the Theologia Mystica . — ‘Est anirai extensio in Deum per amoris 
desidcnum.’ And'^again ; ‘ Esl motio anagogica in Deum per purum et fervidiim 
aniorem.' Elsewhere he is more metaphorical, describing it as the theology 
which teaches men to escape from the stormy sea of sensuous desires to the safe 
tohourof mi showo them how to attam that love whmh snatches 
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them away to ffie Beloved, unites them with Him, and secures them rest in 
Him. Dionysius the Carthusian (associating evidently mystica and mysterwsa) 
says,— ' Est autem mystica Thcologia secietissima mentis cum Deo lociitio ’ 
John k Tesu Maria calls it, 'coslestis qusedam Deinotitiaperumonem voluntatis 
Deo adhaerentffi elicita, vel lumme coelitus iramisso prodiicta ’ This mystical 
theology, observes the Carthusian Dionysius, faither, (commentating on the 
Areopagite), is no science, properly so called , even legarded as an act, it is 
simply the concentration (defixio) of the mind on God — admiiation of his 
majesty — a suspension of the mind in the boundless and eternal light — a most 
fervid, n nest peaceful, transfoiming gaze on Deity, &c. 

All alike contrast the mvstical with the scholastic and the symbolical theo- 
logy 'Ihe points of dissimilarity are thus summed up by Cardinal Bona •— 
‘ Per scholasticam discit homo recte uti mtelhgibihbiis, per symboheam sensi- 
bihbus, per hanc (mysticam) lapitur ad supermentales excessus. Scientioe 
humansein valle phantasiae discuntur, hasc in apice mentis. Illas multis egent 
discursibus, et erioribus subjects sunt * hsec unico et simphci verbo docetui et 
discitur, et est mere supernaturahs tarn in substantid quam in modo procedendu' 
— Via Compendii ad Deum^ cap in 1-3. 

The definition given by Cordeiius in his introduction to the mystical theology 
of Dionysius is modelled on the mysticism of John de la Cruz . — ‘Thcologia 
Mystica est sapientia experimentahs, Dei affectiva, divimtus infusa, quae 
mentem ab omni inoidinatione puram, per actus supernaturales fidei, spei, 
et charitatis, cum Deo intime conjungit' — hagoge, cap ii. 

The most negative definition of all is that given by Pachymeies, the Gre^ 
paraphrast of Dionysius, who has evidently caught his master’s mantle, orclo.ik 
of daikness ‘ Mystical theology is not perception ordiscourse, not a movement 
of the inmd, not an opeiation, not a habit, nothing that any other power we 
may possess will bring to us , but if, in absolute immobility of mind*^ve aie 
illumined concerning it, we shall know that it is beyond everything cognizable 
by the mind of man .’ — Dion Opp, vol 1 p 722. 

In one place the explanations of Coideiius give us to undeistand that the 
mysticism he extols does at lea^i; open a dooi to theosophy itself, to inspired 
science. He declares that the mystical theologjan not only has revealed to 
him the hidden sense of Scnptiiie, but that he can understand and pieice the 
mysteues of any natural science whatsoever, in a way quite different from that 
possible to other men — m short, by a kind of special revelation. — Isagoge, cap. iv. 

The reader will gather the most adequate notion of wdiat is meant, or thought 
to be meant, by mystical theology from the desciiption given by Ludovic 
Blosnis, a high authority on matters mystical, in his histitiitio Spii'itualis. 
Cordenus cites him at length, as ‘ sublimissimus remm mysticarum mterpres.’ 

Happy, he exclaims, is that soul which steadfastly follows after purity of 
heart and holy introversion, lenouncing utterly all private affection, all self-will, 
all self-interest. Such a soul deserves to approach neaier and ever nearer to 
God. Then at length, when its higher powers have been elevated, purified, 
and furnished foith by divine grace, it attains to unity and nudity of spirit— to 
a pure love above lepiesentation— to that simplicity of thought which is devoid 
of all thinkings Now, therefore, since it hath become receptive of the sur- 
passing and ineffable grace of God, it is led to that living fountain which 
flows from everlasting, and doth refresh the minds of the saints unto the lull 
and in over-measure Now do the poweis of the soul shine as the stars, and slic 
herself is fit to contemplate the abyss of Divinity with seieiie, a simple, 
and a jubilant intuition, free fiom imagination and horn the smallest admixture 
of the intellect. Accordingly, when she lovingly turns herself absolutely unto 
God, the ^comprehensible light §hines into her depths, and that radiance 
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blinds the eye of leason and undeistanding. But the simple eve of the soul 
Itself remains open — that is thought^ pme, naked, uniform, and raised above 
the understandmg. 

Moi cover, when the natuial light of reason is blinded by so blight a glory, 
the soul takes cognizance of nothing in time, but is laised above t?me and space, 
and assumes as it were a ceitain attiibute of eternity For the soul which has 
abandoned symbols and earthly distinctions and processes of thought, now 
leains experimentally that God far transcends all images — corpoieal, spiiitual, 
or divine, and that vvhatsoevei the reason can app’^ehend, whatsoever can be 
said or w'ritten concerning God, whatsoever can be predicated of -^Him by 
words, must manifestly be infinitely lemote fiom the leality of the divine sub- 
sistence which is unnameable. The soul knows not, theiefoie, what that God 
is sho' feels. Hence, by a foreknowledge which is exercised without knowledge, 
slie rests m the nude, the simple, the unknown God, who alone is to be 
loved. For the light is called dark, from its excessive brightness. In this 
darkness the soul receives the hidden word W'hich God utters in the in ward 
silence and secret recess of the mind. This word she receives, and doth happily 
experience the bond of mystical union For w’hen, by means of love, she 
hath tianscended reason and all symbols, and is earned away above heiself 
(a favour God alone can procure hei), straightway she flows away from herself 
and flows forth into God (^2 se dejluens frofiiiit tn Deum), and then is God hei 
peace and her enjoyment Rightly doth she sing, in such a transport, ‘ I will 
bgjj^ay me down m peace and sleep ’ The loving soul flows down, I say, 
falls away from herself, and, reduced as it weie to nothing, melts and glides 
aw ay altogether into the abyss of eternal love. Theie, dead to herself, she 
lives in God, knowing nothing, perceiving nothing, except the love she tastes. 
For she loses heiself in that vastest solitude and darkness of Divinity, but 
thus to lose IS in fact to find herself Theie, putting off whatsoeveris human, 
and putting on whatever is divine, she is tiansformedand transmuted into God. 
as iron m a furnace takes the form of fiie and is tiansmutcd into file 
Nevcitheless, the essence of the soul thus deified remains, as the glowing non 
does not cease to be iron. . % 

The soul, thus bathed in the essence of God, liquefied by the consuming 
fire of love, and united to Him without medium, doth, by wise ignoiance and 
by the inmost touch of love, more clearly know God than do our fleshly eyes 
discern the vi-sible sun . . . 

Though God doth sometimes manifest himself unto the perfect soul in 
most sublime and wondrous Wise, }et he doth not icveal himself as he is in his 
own ineffable glory, but as it is possible for him to be seen ui tins life . — Isagogt 
Coi'd. cap. vii* 



CHAPTER IV. 

The desire of the moth for the star, 

Of the night for the morrow, 

The, devotion to aomethmg afar. 

From the sphere of our sorrow 

Shelley. 

T 1 nLLOUGHBY. Kerens another definition ' for you : — 
^ ^ Mysticism is the romance of religion. What do you say ? 
Gower. True to the spirit — not scientific, I fear. 
Willoughby. Science be banished ’ Is not the histor^ of 
mysticism bright with stories of'^azzling spiritual enterprise, 
sombre witlrtfagedies of the soul, stored with lecords^of the 
achievements and the woes of martyrdom and saintship ? Has 
it not reconcile^ ^ by enchantment, the most opposite ex- 
tremes of theoiy and '^practice ? See it, m theory, verging 
repeatedly on pantheism, ego-theism, nihilism. See it, in prac- 
tice, producing some of the most glorious examples of humility, 
benevolence, and untiring self-devotion. Has it not com- 
manded, with its indescribable fascination, the- most powerful 
natures and the most feeble — minds lofty with a noble disdain 
of life, or low with a weak disgust of it? If the self-torture it 
enacts seems hideous to our sobriety, what an attraction in its 
reward ! It lays waste the soul with purgatorial pams — but it 
is to leave nothing there on which any fire may kindle after 
death. What a piomise ! — a perfect sanctification, a divine 
calm, fruition of heaven while yet upon the eai^h I 
Atherton. Go on, Willoughby, I like your enthusiasm* 
Think of its adventures, too. 
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Willoughby. Aye, its adventures — both persecuted and 
canonized by kings and pontiffs ; one age enrolling the mystic 
among the saints, another committing him to th^ inquisitor’s 
torch, or entombing him in the Bastille. And the principle 
indestructible after all — some minds always who must be reli- 
gious mystically or not at all. 

Atherton. I thought we might this evening enquire into 
the causes which tend continually to reproduce this religious 
phenomenon. You have suggested some already. Certain 
states of society have always fostered it. There have been 
times when all the real religion existing in a country appears to 
have been confined to its mystics. 

Willoughby. In such an hour, how mysticism rises and does 

its deeds of spiritual chivalry 

^OWER. Alas ! Quixotic enough, sometimes. 

Willoughby. How conspicuous, then, grows this inwaid 
devot¥)n ^ — even the secular historian is compelled to say a 
word about it 

Atherton. And a sorry, superficial verdict he gives, too 
often. 

Willoughby. How loud its protest against literalism, for- 
mality, scholasticism, human ordinances! what a strenuous 
reaction against the corruptions of priestcraft 1 

Atherton. But, on the other side, Willoughby — and here 
comes the pathetic part of its romance — mysticism is heard 
discoursing concerning things unutterable. It speaks, as one 
in a dieam, of the third heaven, and of celestial experiences, 
and revefations fitter for angels than for men. Its stammering 
utterance, confused with excess of rapture labouring with emo- 
tions too huge or abstractions too subtile for words, becomes 
utteily unintelligible. Then it is misrepresented : fails a victim 
to reaction in its turn 3 the delirium is dieted by persecution, 
and it is consigned once iliore to secrecy and silence. 
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Gower. There, good night, and pleasant dreams to it I ' 
Willoughby. It spins still in its sleep its mingled tissue of 
good and 

Atherton. A mixtuie tiuly. We must not blindly praise 
it in our hatred of foimalism. We must not vaguely condemn 
It in our horror of extravagance. 

Gower. What you have both been saying indicates at once 
three of the causes we are in seaich of, — indeed, the three chief 
one'?, as I suppose : first of all, the reaction you speak of against 
the frigid foimahty of religious torpor; then, heait-weaiiness, 
the languishing longing for repose, the charm of mysticism for 
the selfish or the weak ; and, last, the desiie, so stiong m some 
minds, to pierce the barriers that hide from man the unseen 
woild — the charm of mysticism for the ardent and .he strong.^ 
Atherton. That shrinking from conflict, that passionate 
yearning after inaccessible rest, how universal is it ; what wist- 
ful utterance it has found in every nation and eveiy age^ how 
It subdues us all, at times, and sinks us into languor. 

Willoughby. Want of patience lies at the root — who was 
It said that he should ha*re all eternity to lest in ^ 

Atherton. Think how the traditions of eveiy people ha\e 
embellished with their utmost wealth of imagination some hid- 
den spot upon the suiface of the earth, which they have poui- 
tia)ed as secluded fiom all the tumult and the pam of lime — 
a seiene Eden— an ever-sunny Tempe — a vale of Avalon— -a 
place beyond the sterner laws and rougher visitations of the 
common woild — a fastness of perpetual calm, before which the 
tempests may blow their challenging hoins in vain— they can 
win no enliance Such, to the fancy of the Middle Age, was 
the famous temple of the Sangreal, with its dome of sapphire, 
its six-and-thirty towers, its crystal crosses, and €ts hangings of 
green samite, guarded by its knights gilded by impenetrable 
forest, glittering on the onyx summtt of Mount Salvage, for 
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eveir invisible to every eye impure, inaccessible to every failing 
or faithless heart. Such, to the Hindoo, was the Cridavana 
meadow, among the heights of Mount Sitanta, full^ of flowers, 
of the song of birds, the hum of bees — languishing winds and 
murmuring falls of waters.’ Such was the secret mountain 
Kinkadulle, celebrated by Olaus Magnus, which stood in a 
legion now covered only by moss or snow, but luxuriani: once, 
in less degenerate days, with the spontaneous growth of every 
pleasant bough and goodly fiuit. What places like these have 
been to the popular mind, even such a refuge for the Ideal 
from the puisuit of the Actual — that the attainment of Ecstasy, 
the height of Contemplation, the bliss of Union, has been for 
the mystic. 

Gower. So those spiiitual Lotos-eaters will only 

hearken what the inner spirit sings, 

Theie is no joy but calm , 

or, in^their ‘fugitive and cloistered virtue,’ as Milton calls 
It, say, 

— - let U3 live and lie reclined 
On the lulls like gods together, careless of mankind, 

Atherton. Some ; not all, however. Neither should we 
suppose that even those who have sunk to such a state— 
Willoughby. They would say — risen— 

Atherton. Be it by sinking or rising, they have not been 
brought to that pass without a conflict From life’s battle-field 
to the hospital of the hermitage has been but a step for a mul- 
titude of minds. Hiding themselves wounded from the victor 
(for the eHemy they could not conquer shall not see and mock 
their sufferings), they call in the aid of an imaginative religion- 
ism to people their solitude with its glories. The Prometheus 
chained to his ipck is comfoited if the sea nymphs rise from 
the deep to visit him, and Ocean on his hippogriff draws near. 
And thus, let the gliding fancies of a life of dreams, and Ima- 
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gination, tke monarch of all their main of thought, visit the 
sorrow of these recluses, and they think they can forget the 
ravages of that evil which so vexed them once. Hence the 
mysticism of the visionary. He learns to ciave ecstasies and 
revelations as at once his solace and his pride. 

Gower. Is it not likely, too, that some of these mystics, in 
seasoifs of mental distress of which we have no record, tried 
Nature as a resouice, and found her wanting? Such a disap- 
pointment would make that ascetic theory which repudiates the 
seen and actual, plausible and even welcome to them.- After 
demanding of the natural world what it has not to bestow, they 
would hurry to the opposite extreme, and deny it any healing 
influence whatever. Go out into the woods and valleys, when 
your heait is rather harassed than biulsed, and when you suffer 
from vexation more than grief. Then the trees all hol(>*mit 
their arms to you to relieve you of the burthen of your heavy 
thoughts j and the streams under the trees glance at you as 
they run by, and will cany away your tiouble along with the 
fallen leaves; and the sweet-breathing air will draw it off 
together with the silve;; multitudes of the dew. But let it be 
with anguish or remorse in your heart that you go forth into 
Nature, and instead of your speaking her language, you make 
her speak yours. Your distiess is then infused through all 
things, and clothes all things, and Nature only echoes, and 
seems to authenticate, your self-loathing or your hopelessness. 
Then you find the device of your sorrow on the argent shield of 
the moon, and see all the trees of the field weeping and wring- 
ing their hands with you, while the .hills, seated at yf>ur side in 
sackcloth, look down upon you prostrate, and reprove you like 
the comforters of Job. 

Atherton. Doubtless, many of these stricken spirits suffered 
such disappointment at some early period of their history. 
Failure was inevitable, and the disuse was heightened. How 
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Coleridge felt this when he says so mournfully inihis Ode to 
Dejection, — 

It were a vain endeavour 
'Ihoiigh I should gaze foi e\er 
On that gieen light that lingers in the west : 

I may not hope from outward foims to win 
The passion and the life whose fountains are within. 

Willoughby. The feeling of the other class we spok*e of-— 
the men of bolder tempeiament — has been this : ^ I am a king 
and yet a captive j submit I cannot ; I care not to dream \ I 
must in some way act.^ 

Gower. And, like Rasselas, a prince and yet a prisoner in 
the narrow valley, such a man, in his impatience, takes counsel 
of a philosopher, who promises to construct a pair of wings 
wherewith he shall overfly the summits that frown aiound him. 
Tki^myslagogue is a philosopher such as Rasselas found, with 
a promise as large and a result as vain. 

Atherton. Hence the mysticism of the theurgist, w^ho will 
pass the bounds of the dreaded spirit-world ; will dare all its 
horrors to seize one of its thrones , and aspires — a Manfred or 
a Zanoni — to lord it among the powersj^f the air. 

Willoughby. And of the mysticism of the theosophist, too, 
whose science is an imagined inspiration, who writes about 
plants and minerals under a divine afflatus, and who will give 
you from the resouices of his special revelation an explanation 
of eveiy mystery. 

Gower. The explanation, unhappily, the greatest mystery 
of all. 

ATHER'fON. Curiously enough, the Bible has been made to 
support mysticism by an interpretation, at one time too fanciful, 
at another too literal. 

Willoughby.^ We may call it, perhaps, the innocent cause 
of mysticism with one class, its victim with another ; the one, 
running into mysticism because they wrongly interpreted the 
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Bible; tiw other interpreting it wrongly because they were 
mystics. The mystical interpreters of school and cloister 
belong to^the latter order, and manj^ a Covenanter and godly 
tiooper of the Commonwealth to the former. 

Goaver. Not an unlikely result with the zealous Ironside — 
liis reading limited to his Englisli Bible and a few savouiy 
treatises of divinity— pouring over the Avarlike story of ancient 
Israel, and identifying himself with the subjects of miraculous 
inteivention, divine behest, and piophetic dream. How 
gloiious would those da3s appear to such a man, when angels 
went and came among men ; when, in the midst of his hus- 
bandry or handicraft, the servant of the Loid might be called 
aside to see some ‘great sight when the fiie diopped sudden 
down fiom heaven on the accepted altar, like a drop spilt from 
the lip of an angel’s fiery vial full of odouis ; when the ^rit 
of the Lord moved men at times, as Samson was moved in the 
camp, of Dan, between Zorah and Eshtaol; and when the 
Loid sent men hither and thither by an inward impulse, as 
Elijah was sent from Gilgal to Bethel, and from Bethel back to 
Jericho, and from Jerigho on to Jordan. Imagination would 
reproduce those marvels in the world within, though miracles 
could no longer cross his path in the world without. He 
w^ould believe that to him also words w’-ere given to speak, 
and deeds to do; and that, whether in the house, the 
council, or the field, he w^as the Spirit’s chosen instrument 
and messenger. 

Atherton, lliis is the practical and active kind of mysti- 
cism so prevalent in that age of religious Avais, the ^venteenth 
centuiy. 

Willoughby. The monks took the opposite course. While 
the Pailiamentarian soldier Avas often seen ^endeavouring to 
adapt his life to a mistaken application of the Bible, the ascetic 
endeavoured to adapt the Bible to Jiis mistaken life. 
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Gower. The New Testament not authorising the austerities 
of a Macarius or a Maximus, tradition must be called in 

Willoughby. And side by side with tradition, mystical in- 
terpretation. The Bible, it was pretended, must aot be under- 
stood as always meaning what it seems to mean. 

Atherton. It then becomes the favourite employment of 
the monk to detect this hidden meaning, and to make Scripture 
render to tradition the same service which the mask rendered 
to the ancient actor, not only disguising the face, but making 
the wprds go farther. To be thus busied was to secure two 
advantages at once, he had occupation for his leisuie, and an 
answer for his adveibaries. 


vor.. f. 



CHAPTER V 


Oh ’ contemphition palls upon the spnlt, 

Like the chill silence of an autunnn sun : 

While action, like the roaiing south-west wind. 

Sweeps, laden with elixiis, with ricli diauglus 
Quickening the w^onibed earth. 

Guta, And yet w hat bliss, 

When, dying in the darkness of 'God’s hght, 

The soul can pierce these blinding webs of nature, 

And float up to the nothing, which is all things — 

The ground of being, where self-forgetful silence 
Is emptiness, — emptiness fulness,— fulness God,— 

Till we touch Him, and, like a snow-flake, melt 
Upon his light-sphere’s keen ciicumference ' 

The Saint's Tkagedy. 


^OWER. Thanks, if you please, not reproaches. I was 
calling help for you, I was summoning the fay to~yo^ 
assistance, to determine the best possible order of your mystics. 

Willoughby. The faf ? 

Gower. The fay. Down with you in that aim»chair, and 
sit quietly. Know that I was this morning leading Andeisen^s 
Marchen — all about Ole-Luk-Oie, his ways and works—the 
queer little elf. Upstairs he creeps, in houses where children 
aie, softly, softly, in the dusk of the evening, with what do you 
think under his arm? — two umbrellas, one plain, the othei 
coveied with gay colours and quaint figures. He makes the 
eyes of the children heavy, and when they are put to bed, holds 
over the heads of the good children the painted umbrella, which 
causes them to dream the sweetest and most wonderful dreams 
imaginable ; but over the naughty children he Ifolds the other, 
and they do not dream at all. Now, thought I, let me emulate 
the profundity of a German critic, fs this to be treated as a 
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simple child’s tale ? Far from it. There is a dep'th of philo- 
sophic meaning in it. Have not the mystics been mostly 
childlike natures ? Have not their lives been ful]^ of dreams, 
manifold and strange — ^and they therefoie, if any, especial 
favourites of Ole-Luk-Oie ? They have accounted their dreams 
their pride and their reward. They have looked on the sobriety 
of dreamlessness as the appropriate depiivation of privilege 
consequent on carnality and ignorance ; in other words, the 
non-dreamers have been with them the naughty children. To 
learn life’s lessons well is, according to them, to enjoy as a 
recompence the faculty of seeing visions and of dreaming dreams. 
Here then is the idea of mysticism. You have its myth, its 
legend. Ole-Luk-Oie is its presiding genius. Now, Atherton, 
if^ou could but get hold of his umbrella, the segments of that 
silken hemisphere, with its painted constellations, would give 
you your divisions in a twinkling. That was why I wanted 
him. -'But I do not see him letting himself down the bellrope, 
or hear his tap at the door. I am afraid we must set to work 
without him. 

Willoughby. So be it. A local 0^ histoiical classilication 
of the mystics is out of the question. I scarcely think you can 
find a metaphysical one that will bear the test of application 
and be practically serviceable. Then the division some adopt, 
of heterodox and orthodox, saves trouble indeed, but it is so 
arbitraiy. The Church of Rome, from whom many of these 
mystics called heretical, dared to differ, is no church at all in the 
true sens^, and assuredly no standard of orthodoxy. In addi- 
tion to this I have a nervous antipathy to the terms themselves j 
for, as I have a liking for becoming the champion of any cause 
which appears to be borne down by numbers, I find my friends 
who are somewliat heterodox, frequently charging me withwhat 
is called orthodoxy, and those again who are orthodox as often 
suspecting me of heterodoxy. 
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Atherto^. Hear my proposed division. 'Fhere aic Uiice 
kinds of mysticism, theopathetic^ theosophic, and theiirgic, * The 
first of these three classes I will subdivide, if needful, into tran- 
sitive and Intransitive, 

Gower. Your alliteration is grateful to my ear ; I hope }'Ou 
have not strained a point to secure us the luxury. 

Atherton. Not a haids breadth, I assure you. 

Willoughby. Etymologically such a division has the advan- 
tage of showing that all the foims of mysticism are develop- 
ments of the religious sentiment ; that in all its varieties the 
relationship, real or imaginary, which mysticism sustains to the 
Divine, is its primaiy element; — that its widely differing 
aspects aie all phases it presents in its eccentric orbit about 
the central luminary of the Infinite. 

Gower Your theopathetic mysticism must include a ymy 
wade range. By the term theopathetic you denote, of course, 
that mysticism wdiich resigns itself, in a passivity more or less 
absolute, to an imagined divine manifestation, Now^, one man 
may regaid himself as overshadowed, another as impelled by 
Deity. One mystic of this order may do nothing, another may 
display an unceasing activity. Whether he believes himself a 
mirror in whose quiescence the Divinity ‘ glasses himself or, 
as it were, a leaf, driven by the mighty rushing wind of the 
Spirit, and thus the tongue by which the Spirit speaks, the 
organ by which God works — the principle of passivity is the 
same. 

Atherton. Hence my subdivision of this class of mystics 
into those whose mysticism assumes a transitive character, and 
those with whom mysticism consists principally in contem- 
plation, in Quietism, in negation, and so is properly called 
intransitive. 

Willoughby. Yet some of those wdiose mysticism has been 
pre-eminently negative, who have abated the very name of 
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speculation, and placed perfection in repose and mystical 
death, have mingled much m active life. They appear to defy 
our arrangement 

Atherton. It is only m appearance. They have shrunk from 
carrying out their theory to its logical consequences Their 
activity has been a bye-work. The diversities of character 
observable in the mysticism which is essentially intransitive 
arise, not from a duference in the principle at the loot, but from 
varieties of natural temperament, of external circumstances, and 
from the dissimilar nature or proportion of the foreign elements 
incorporated. 

Gower. It is clear that we must be guided by the rule rather 
than the exception, and determine, according to the predomi- 
nant element in the mysticism of individuals, the position to be 
assigned them. If we were to classify only those who were 
perfectly consistent with themselves, we could include scarcely 
half-a-dozen names, and those, by the way, the least rational 
of all, for the most thorough-going are the madmen. 

Atherton. The mysticism of St. Bernard, for example, in 
spite of his preaching, his travels, his aiplomacy, is altogethei 
contemplative — the intransitive mysticism of the cloister. His 
active labours were a work apart. 

Gower Such men have been serviceable as members of 
society in proportion to their inconsistency as devotees of 
mysticism. A heavy charge this against their principle, 
t Willoughby. In the intransitive division of the theopathetic 
mysticism ^you will have three such names as Suso, Ruys- 
brook, Molinos, and all the Quietists, whether French or 
Indian. 

Atherton. And in the transitive theopathy all tuibulent 
prophets and crazy fanatics. This species of mysticism usurps 
the will moie than the emotional part of our nature. The sub- 
ject of it suffers under the Divine, as he believes, but the result 






of the manifestation is not confined to himself, it passes on to 
his fellows. 

Gower, if you believe Plato in the Ion, you must range 
here all the poets, for they sing well, he tells us, only as they 
are earned out of themselves by a divine madness, and mastered 
by an jnfluence which their veise communicates to others in 
succession. 

Willoughby. We must admit here also, according to 
ancient superstition, the Pythoness on her tripod, and the 
Sibyl in her cave at Cumae, as she stiuggles beneath the might 
of the god : — 

Pheebi nondum patiens immanis in antio 
Bacchatur vates, magnum si pectore possit 
Excussisse Deum tanto magis lile fatigat 
Oo rabidura, feia corda domans, fingitque premendo. 

x\therton. I have no objection. According to Vifg’lFs 
description, the poor Sibyl has earned painfully enough a place 
within the pale of mysticism. But those with whom have 
more especially to do in this province are enthusiasts such as 
Tanchelra, who appeared in the twelfth century, and announced 
himself as the residence of Deity ; as Gichtel, who believed him- 
self appointed to expiate by his prayers and penance the sins of 
all mankind ; or as Kuhlmann, who traversed Europe, the 
imagined head of the Fifth monarchy, summoning kings and 
nobles to submission. 

Gower. Some of these cases we may dismiss in a summary 
manner. The poor brainsick creatures were cast on evil times 
indeed. What we should now call derangement was then exalted 
into heresy, and honoured with maityrdom. We sTiould have 
taken care that Kuhlmann was sent to an asylum, but the Kussian 
patriarch buined him, poor fellow. 

Atherton. We must not forget, however,*- that this species 
of mysticism has sometimes been found associated with the 
announcement of vital truths LcTok at George Fox and the 
early Quakers 
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Willoughby. And I would refer also to this ctass some of 
the milder forms of mysticism, in which it is seen rather as a 
single morbid element than as a principle avowed ^nd carried 
out. Jung Stilling is an instance of what I mean. You see 
him, fervent, earnest, and yet weak ; without forethought, with- 
out perseverance ; vain and irresolute, he changes his course 
incessantly, seeing in every variation of feeling and of circum- 
stance a special revelation of the Divine will. 

Atherton. Add to this modification a kindred error, the 
doctrine of a ^ parHcular faiiJi in prayer, so much in vogue in 
CromwelFs court at Whitehall. Howe boldly preached against 
it before the Protector himself. 

Willoughby. Now, Atheiton, for your second division, 
theosophic mysticism. Whom do you call theosophists ? 

’IAtherton. Among the Germans I find mysticism generally 
called theosophy when applied to natural science. Too narrow 
a use of the woid, I think. We should have in that case scarcely 
any theosophy in Europe till after the Reformation. The word 
itself was first employed by the school of Porphyry. The Neo- 
Platonist would say that the priest might have his traditional 
discourse concerning God (theology), but he alone, with his 
intuition, the highest wisdom conceining him. 

Gower. I can’t say that I have any clear conception attached 
to the word. 

Ather'ion. You want examples? Take Plotinus and 
Behmen. 

Gower. What a conjunction ! 

Atherton. Not so far apart as may appear. Their difference 
is one of application moie than of principle. Had Plotinus 
thought a metal or a plant woith his attention, he would have 
maintained th^ concerning that, even as concerning the infinite, 
all truth lay stored within the recesses of his own mind. But of 
course he only cared aboul; ideas. Mystical philosophy is really 
a contradiction in terms, is it not? 
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Gower. Granted, since philosophy must build only* upon 
reason. 

AxHERTcm. Very good. Then when philosophy falls into 
mysticism I give it another name, and call it theosophy. And, 
on the other side, I call mysticism, trying to be philosophical, 
theosophy likewise. That is all. 

Willoughby. So that the theosophist is one who gives } ou 
a theory of God, or of the works of God, which has not reason, 
but an inspiration of his own for its basis. 

Atherton. Yes; he either believes, with Swedenborg and 
Behmen, that a special revelation has unfolded to him the 
mystery of the divine dispensations here or hereafter — laid 
bare the hidden processes of nature, oi the secrets of the other 
world ; or else, with Plotinus and Schelling, he believes ^at 
his intuitions of those things are infallible because divine — 
subject and object being identical, — all truth being within 
him. Thus, while the mystic of the theopathetic species is 
content to contemplate, to feel, oi to act, suffering under Deity 
in his sublime passivity, the mysticism I term theosophic aspires 
to know and believes fcself in possession of a certain super- 
natuial divine faculty for that ])uipose. 

Gower. You talk of mysticism trying to be philosophical ; 
jt does then sometimes seek to justify itself at the bar of 
reason ? 

Atherton. I should think so — often at one time tiying 
to refute the charge of madness and prove itself throughout 
rational and sober; at another, using the appeal to Reason up 
to a certain point and as far as seives its purpose, and then 
disdainfully mocking at demands foi pi oof, and towering above 
argument, with the pretence of divine illumination. 

Willoughby. Some of these mystics, talking of reason as 
they do, remind me of Lysander at the feet of Helena, protest- 
ing (with the magic juice scarce dry upon his eyelids) that the 
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decision of his spellbound faculties is the deliberate exercise 
of manly judgment — 

The mind of man is by his reason s\\a>ed, 

And reason says you are the worthier maid. 

Gower. Now you come to Shakspeare, I must cap your 
quotation with another : I fit those mystics Atherton speaks of 
as using reason up to a certain point and then having done with 
it, with a motto from the Winter^ s Tale — much at their service. 
They answer, with young enamoured Florizel, when Reason, 
like a giave Camillo, bids them * be advised’ — 

I am ; and by my fancy . if ray reason 
Will thereto be obedient, I have reason , 

If not, ray senses better pleased with niadi css 
Do bid It welcome. 

.4^'HERLon. To classify the mystics adequately, we should 
have a terminology of dreams rich as that of Homer, and dis- 
tinguish, as he does, the dream-image of complete illusion from 
the half-conscious dream between sleeping and waking , — oyap 
from vTrap. How unanimous, by the way, would the mystics be 
in deriving oyeipop from oveiap — drea7n fjpm enjoyment, 

Willoughby. To return from the poets to business ; was 
not all the science of the Middle Age theosophic rather than 
philosophic? Both to mystical schoolmen and scholastic 
mystics the Bible was a book of symbols and propositions, from 
which all the knowable was somehow to be deduced. 

Atherion. Most certainly. The mystical inteipretation of 
Scripture was their measuring-reed for the temple of the 
universe. ^The ditference, however, between them and Behmen 
would be this — that, while both essayed to read the book of 
natuie by the light of giace, Behmen claimed a special revela- 
tion, a divine mission for unfolding these mysteries in a new 
fashion ; schoolmen, like Richard of St. Victor, professed to do 
so only by the supernatural, aid of the Spirit illuminating the 
data afforded by the Church. And again, Behmen differs from 
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Schelling and modem theosophy in studying nature through 
the medium of an external levelation mystically understood, 
while the};«interpret it by the unwritten inward revelation of 
Intellectual Intuition. I speak only of the difference of 
principle, not of result. But no one will dispute that nearly 
every scientific enquiry of the Middle Age was conducted on 
mystical principles, whether as regaided our source of knowing 
or its method. 

Willoughby. And what wonder ? Does not Milton remind 
us that Julianas edict, foibidding Christians the study of heathen 
learning, diove the two Apollinarii to ‘ coin all the seven liberal 
sciences’ out of the Bible? The jealous tyranny of the Papacy 
virtually perpetuated the persecution of the Apostate. Every 
lamp must be filled with church oil. Every kind of knowledge 
must exist only as a decoration of the ecclesiastical structure. 
Every science must lay its foundation on theology. See a 
monument attesting this, a type of the tunes, in the cathedral 
of Chartres, covered with thousands of statues and symbols, 
representing all the history, astronomy, and physics of the 
age — a sacred encycfbpsedia transferred from the pages of 
Vincent of Beauvais to the enduring stone, so to bid all men 
see in the Church a Mirror of the Universe — a speculum uni- 
versale, Who can be sui prised that by the aid of that facile 
expedient, mystical interpretation, many a work of mortal 
brain should have been bound and lettered as ‘ Holy Bible,’ or 
that research should have simulated woiship, as some Cantab, 
pressed for time, may study a problem at morning c|iapel ? 

Atherton. What interminable lengths of the fine-spun, gay- 
coloured ribbons of allegory and metaphor has the mountebank 
ingenuity of that mystical interpretation drawn out of the 
mouth of Holy Writ 1 

Gower. And made religion a toy — a tassel on the silken 
purse of the spendthrift Fancy. 
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WiixouGHEY. Granting, Atherton, your general position 
that the undue inference of the objective fiom the "subjective 
produces mysticism, what are we to say of a ma^j like Des- 
cartes, for example ? You will not surely condemn him as a 
mystic. 

Atherton. Certainly, not altogether; reason holds its own 
with him — is not swept away by the hallucinations of senti- 
ment, or feeling, or special revelation ; but none of our powers 
act quite singly — iwno omnibus horis sapU — a mystical element 
crops out here and there. I think he carried too far the appli- 
cation of a principle based, in great part at least, on truth. In 
his inference of the objective from the subjective, I think he 
was so far right that our ability to conceive of a Supreme Per- 
fection affords a strong presumption that such a God must exist 
It is not to be supposed that the conception can transcend the 
reality. His argument from within is a potent auxiliary of the 
argument from without, if not by itself so all-sufficient as he 
supposes. There are, too, I think, certain necessaiy truths 
which, by the constitution of our mind, we cannot conceive as 
possibly other than they aie, when onoe presented to us from 
without, But we surely should not on this account be justified 
in saying with the mystic Bernard, that each soul contains an 
infallible copy of the ideas in the Divine Mind, so that the 
pure in heart, in proportion as they have cleansed the internal 
minor, must in knowing themselves, know also God. It must 
be no less an exaggeiation of the truth to say, with the philo- 
sopher Descartes, that certain notions of the laws of Nature 
are impressed upon our minds, so that we may, after reflecting 
upon them, discover the secrets of the universe. On the 
strength of this piinciple he undertakes to determine exactly 
how long a time it must have required to reduce chaos to order. 
The effort made by Descartes to insulate himself completely 
from the external world aitd the results of experience, was cer- 
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tainly similar in mode, though very different in its object, from 
the endea\ours after absolute self-seclusion made by many of 
the mystic?. The former sought to detect by abstraction the 
laws of mind ; the latter, to attain the vision of God. 

Gower. There is much more of mysticism discernible in 
some i)f the systems which have followed in the path opened 
by Descartes. What can be more favoiuable than Schelhng’s 
Identity principle to the eiior which confounds, rather than 
allies, physics and metaphysics, science and theology? . 

Atherton. Behmen himself is no whit more fantastical in 
this way than Oken and Franz Baader. 

Gower These theosophies, old and new, with their self- 
evolved inexplicable explanations of eveiything, remind me of 
the Frenchman’s play-bill announcing an exhibition of the ¥ni- 
\eisal Judgment by means of three thousand five hundred 
puppets. The countless marionette figures in the brain of the 
theosophist — Elements, Forms, Tinctures, Mothers of Nature, 
Fountain -spirits, Planetary Potencies, &c , are made to shift 
and gesticulate unceasingly, through all possible permutations 
and combinations, ancf the operator has cried ‘Walk in!’ so 
long and loudly, that he actually believes, while pulling the 
wires in his metaphysical darkness, that the great universe is 
being turned and twitched after the same manner as his painted 
dolls. 

AVilloughby. I must put in a word for men like Paracelsus 
and Cornelius Agrippa. They helped science out of the hands 
of Aristotle, baptized and spoiled by monks. Euref^e, newly- 
wakened, follows in search of truth, as the princess in the fairy- 
tale her lover, changed into a white dove j now and then, at 
weary intervals, a feather is dropped to give a clue , these aspi- 
rants caught once and again a little of the precious snowy 
down, though often filling their h^nds with mere dirt, and 
wounding them among the briars. Foigive them their signa- 
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tures, their basilisks and homunculi, and all their restless, 
wrathful airogance,'for the sake of that indomitable hardihood 
which did life-long battle, single-handed, against •enthroned 
prescription. 

Atherton. With all my heart. How venial the error of 
their mysticism (with an aim, at least, so woithy), compared 
with that of the enervating Romanist theopathy whose ‘ holy 
vegetation’ the Reformers so rudely disturbed. On the eve of 
the Reformation you see hapless Chiistianity, after \anquishing 
so many powerful enemies, about to die by the hand of ascetic 
inventions and superstitions, imaginary sins and imaginary vir- 
tues, — the shadowy phantoms of monastic darkness , like the 
legendary hero Wolf-Dietrich, who, after so many victories over 
fiesh-and-blood antagonists, peiishes at last m a night-battle 
with ghosts. 

Gower. The later mystical saints of the Romish calendar 
seem to me to exhibit what one may call the degenerate chivalry 
of religion, rather than its romance. How superior is Bernaid 
to John of the Cross ! It is easy to see how, in a rough age of 
fist-law, the laws of cliivalry may inculj?ate courtesy and en- 
noble courage. But when afterwards an age of treaties and 
diplomacy comes in — when no Charles the Bold can be a match 
for the Italian policy of a Louis XL — then these laws sink down 
into a mere fantastic code of honour. For the manly gallantry 
of Ivanhoe we have the euphuism of a Sir Piercie Shafton. 
And so a religious enthusiasm, scarcely too fervent for a really 
noble ente^rise (could it only find one), gives birth, when 
debaired from the air of action and turned back upon itself, to 
the dreamy extravagances of the recluse, and the morbid ethical 
punctilios of the Director. 

Willoughby, ^he only fuither question is about your third 
division, Atherton, — theurgic mysticism. We may let the Rab- 
binical Solomon — mastering*the archdsemon Aschmedai and all 
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liis host by the divine potency of the Schemhamporasch engiaven 
on his ring, chaining at his will the colossal powers of the air 
by the trerfiendous name of Metatron, — stand as an example of 
theurgy. 

Gower. And lamblichus, summoning Souls, Heroes, and the 
Principalities of the upper sphere, by prayer and incense and 
awful miitterings of adjuration. 

Atherton. All veiy good ; but hear me a moment. I would 
use the term theurgic to characterize the mysticism which claims 
supernatural powers generally, — works maivels, not like the 
black art, by help from beneath, but as white magic, by the 
virtue of talisman or cross, demi-god, angel, or saint. Thus 
theurgic mysticism is not content, like the theopathetic, with 
either feeling or proselytising ; nor, like the theosophic,^with 
knowing ; but it must open for itself a converse with the world 
of spirits, and win as its prerogative the power of miracle. This 
broad use of the word makes prominent the fact that a common 
principle of devotional enchantment lies at the root of all the 
pretences, both of heathen and of Christian miracle-mongers. 
The celestial hierarchy of Dionysius and the benign demons of 
Procliis, the powers invoked by Pagan or by Christian theurgy, 
by Platonist, by Cabbalist, or by saint, alike reward the success- 
ful aspirant with supernatural endowments ; and so far Apol- 
lonius of Tyana and Peter of Alcantara, Asclepigenia and St. 
Theresa, must occupy as religious magicians the same province. 
The error is in either case the same — a divine efficacy is attri- 
buted to rites and formulas, spi inklings or fumigations, relics 
or incantations, of mortal manufacture. 

Willoughby. It is not difficult to imdeistand how, after a 
time, both the species of mysticism we have been discussing may 
pass over into this one. It is the dream of t!ie mystic that he 
can elaboiate from the depth of his own nature the whole pro- 
mised land of religious truth, and perceive (by special revelation) 
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risizig from within, all its green pastures and still waters, — 
somewhat as Pindar describes the sun beholding the Isle of 
Rhodes emerging from the bottom of the ocean, ne#-born, yet 
perfect, in all the beauty of glade and fountain, of grassy upland 
and silver tarn, of marble crag and overhanging wood, sparkling 
from the brine as after a summer shower. But alas,* how 
tardily arises this new world of inner wonders ! It must be ac- 
celerated — drawn up by some strong compelling charm . The 
doctrine of passivity becomes impossible to some tempei aments 
beyond a certain pass. The enjoyments of the vision or the 
rapture are too few and far between — could they but be pro- 
duced at will ! Whether the mystic seeks the triumph of 
superhuman knowledge or that intoxication of the feeling which 
is to translate him to the upper world, after a while he craves a 
sign.^ Theurgy is the art which brings it. Its appearance is 
the symptom of failing faith, whether in philosophy or religion. 
Its glory is the phosphorescence of decay. 

Atherton. Generally, I think it is ; though it prevailed in 
the age of the Reformation — borrowed, however, I admit, on 
the revival of letters, from an age of declftie. 
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CHAPTER I. 

From worldly caies himselfe he did eslo>ne, 

And greatly shunned manly exercise , 

From everie worke he chalenged essoyne, 

For contemplation sake . yet otherwise 
His life he led in lawlesse notise , 

By which he grew to grievous maladie 
For m his lustlesse limbs through evill guise, 

A shaking fever raignd continually , 

Such one was Idlenesse, first of this company. 

iPENSER 

LTAVING free access to the Commonplace Book of my 
^ friend Atherton, I now extract therefrom a few notes, 
written after reading Wilkins’ translation of the Bagvat-Gita. 
This episode in a heroic poem of ancient India is considered 
the best exponent of early oriental mysticism. I give these 
lemarks just as I find them, brief '«ind rough-hewn, but not, 
I think, hasty. 

Observations on Lidian mysticism^ d pvpos of the Bagvat-Giia. 

This poem consists of a dialogue between the god Crishiia 
and the hero Arjoun. Crishna, though wearing a human form, 
speaks throughout as Deity. Arjoun is a young chieftain 
whom he befriends. A great civil war is raging, and the piece 
opens "on the eve of battle. Crishna is driving the chariot of 
Arjoun, and they are between the lines of the opposing armies. 
On either side the war-shells are heard to sound — shells to 
which the Indian wairiois gave names as did the paladins of 
Christendom to their swords. The battle will presently join, 
but Arjoun appears listkss and sad. He looks on either army ^ 
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in the ranks 0/ each he sees preceptors whom he has been taught 
to reveie, and relatives whom he loves. He knows not for 
which party to desire a bloody \ictoiy . so he lays his bow aside 
and sits down in the chanot. Ciishna reinonstiates, leminds 
him that his hesitation will be attiibuted to cowardice, and that 
such scruples are, in 01 cover, most unreasonable. He should 
learn to*act without any legaid whatever to the consequences 
of his actions. At this point commence the instiuctions of the 
god concerning faith and practice. 

So Arjoun must learn to disiegard the consequences of his 
actions. I find here not a ‘ holy indifference,* as with the French 
Quietists, but an indifference which is unholy. The sainie 
mdiffcrencc of the west essayed to lise above self, to welcome 
happiness or misery alike as the will of Supieme Love. The 
odious indifference of these orientals inculcates the supreinaty 
of selfishness as the wisdom of a god. A steep toil, that apathy 
towards ourselves ; a facilis descensus^ this apathy toward others. 
One Quietist will scarcely hold out his hand to receive heaven : 
another will not raise a finger to succour his fellow. 

Mysticism, then, is born armed completely with its woist 
extravagances An innocent childhood it never had ; for m its 
^ eiy cradle this Hercules debtroys, as deadly serpents, Reason 
and Moiality. Cnshna, it appears, can invest the actions ot 
his favourites with such divineness that nothing they do is 
^^rong For the mystical adept of Hindooism the distinction 
between good and evil is obliterated as often as he pleases. 
Beyond this point mysticism the most perverted cannot go ; 
since such emancipation from moial law is in practice tHe w’orst 
aim of the worbt men. The mysticism of a man who declares 
himself tlie Holy Ghost constitutes a stage more startling but 
less guilty, for responsibility ends where insanity ^begins. 

The orientals know little of a system of foices. They carry 
a single idea to its consequences. The daik issue of the self- 
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deifying tendency is exhibited among them on a laige scale, — 
the degiees of the enormity are registered and made poitentously 
apparent as by the movement of a huge hand upon its dial 
Western mysticism, checked by many better influences, has 
rarely made so patent the inherent evil even of its most mis- 
chievous forms. The European, mystic though he be, will 
occasionally pause to qualify, and is often willing to allow some 
scope to facts and principles alien or hostile to a favourite idea. 

It should not be forgotten that the doctrine of metempsychosis 
is largely answerable for Cnshna’s cold-blooded maxim. He 
tells Arjoun that the soul puts on many bodies, as many 
garments, remaining itself unharmed : the death of so many 
of his countrymen — a mere transition, therefore — need not 
disness lum. 



CHATTER H. 

Quel diable de jargon entends-je ici ? Vo ci bien du liaut style. 

MOLlf-RE. 

■\ /TYSTICISM has no genealogy. It is no tradition con- 
^ veyed across frontiers or down the course of generations 
as a ready-made commodity. It is a state of thinking and 
feeling, to which minds of a certain temperament aie liable at 
any time or place, in Occident and orient, whether Romanist 
or Protestant, Jew, Turk, or Infidel. It is more or less deter- 
mined by the positive religion with which it is connected. But 
though conditioned by circumstance or education, its appear- 
ance is ever the spontaneous product of a certain crisis in 
individual or social history. 

A merely imitative mysticism, as exemplied by some 1 rac- 
tarian ecclesiastics, is an artificial expedient, welcome to ambi- 
tious minds as an engine, to the fiivolous as a devotional 
diversion, to the weak and seivile as a softly-cushioned yoke. 

Were mysticism a transmitted principle we should be able to 
trace it through successive translations to a form which might 
he termed primitive. We might mark and throw off, as we 
ascended, the accretions with which it has been invited, till 
we reached its origin — the simple idea of mysticism, new-born. 
The mysticism of India, the earliest we can find, shows us that 
nothing of this sort is possible. That set of piinciples wliich 
we repeatedly encounter, variously combined, throughout the 
history of mysticism, exhibits itself i^i the Bagvat-Gita almost 
complete. The same round of notions, occuniiig to minds of 
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simiiarmake under similar circumstances, is common to mystics 
in ancient India and in modem Christendom. The develop* 
ment of these fundamental ideas is naturally more elevated and 
benign under the influence of Christianity. 

Summarily, I would say, this Hindoo mysticism — 

(i.) Lays claim to disinterested love, as opposed to a merce- 
nary religion ; 

(2.) Reacts against the ceremonial prescription and pedantic 
literalism of the Vedas; 

(3.) Identifies, in its pantheism, subject and object, wor- 
shipper and worshipped ; 

(4.) Aims at ultimate absorption in the Infinite; 

(5.) Inculcates, as the way to this dissolution, absolute pas- 
sivity, withdrawal into the inmost self, cessation of all 
the powers, — giving lecipes for procuring this beatific 
torpor or trance ; 

(6.) Believes that eternity may thus be realized in time ; 

(7,) Has its mythical miraculous pretentions, i,e^ its theurgic 
department ; 

(8.) And, finally, advises the learner fh this kind of religion 
to submit himself implicitly to a spiritual guide, — his 
Guru. 

With regard to (i), it is to be observed that the disinterest- 
edness of the worship enjoined by Crishna is by no means abso- 
lute, as Madame Guyon endeavoured to render hers. The mere 
ritualist, buying prosperity by temple-gifts, will realise, says 
Crishna, o-ijly a partial enjoyment of heaven. Arjoun, too, is 
encouraged by the prospect of a recompence, for he is to aspiie 
to far higher things. ‘ Men who are endowed with true wisdom 
are unmindful of good or evil in this world, — wise men who 
have abandoned^all thought of the fruit which is produced from 
their actions are freed from the chains of birth, and go to the 
regions of eternal happiness.’ 
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In some nands such doctiine might rise above the popular 
morality; in most it would be so interpieted as to sink below 
even that ignoble standaid. 

(3.) ^God/ saith Ciishna, Gs the gift of chaiity; God is the 
offering; God is in the fire of the altai ; by God is the sacrifice 
performed; and God is to be obtained by him who maketh God 
alone the object of his works/ Again, ‘I am moisture in the 
water, light m the sun and moon, . . . human nature in man- 
kind, ... the understanding of the wise, the glory of the proud, 
the strength of the strong,' &c. 

(4.) This eternal absorption in Brahm is supposed to be in 
some way consistent with personality, since Crishna promises 
Arjoun enjoyment. The mystic of the Bagvat-Gita seeks at once 
the highest aim of the Hindoo religion, the attainment of such 
a state that when he dies he shall not be born again intcfany 
form on earth. Future biith is the Hindoo hell and purgatory. 

So with Buddhism, and its Nirwana. 

But the final absorption which goes by the name of Nirwana 
among the Buddhists is described in terms Avhich can only 
mean annihilation. According to the Buddhists all sentient 
existence has within it one spiiitual element, homogeneous in 
the animal and the man, — Thought, which is a divine substance. 
This ‘ Thought' exists in its highest degree in man, the summit 
of creation, and from the best among men it lapses directly 
out of a particular existence into the universal. Thus the 
mind of man is divine, but most divine when nearest nothing. 
Hence the monastic asceticism, inertia, trance, of this 
kindred oriental superstition. (Sec Spence Hard/s Eastern 
Mouachism. ) 

(5.) ‘ Di\ine wisdom is said to be confirmed when a man can 
restrain his faculties from their wonted use, as the tortoise 
draws in his limbs.' 

The devotees who make it their principal aim to realise the 
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emancipation of the spiiit supposed to take place iiy tiance, are 
called Yogis. 

* The Yogi constantly exerciseth the spiiit in private. He is 
recluse, of a subdued mind and spirit, free from hope and free 
from perception. He planteth his own seat firmly on a spot 
that is imdefiled, neither too high nor too low, and sitteth upon 
tlie sacred grass which is called Koos, covered with a skfn and 
a cloth. There he whose business is the restraining of his 
passions should sit, with his mind fixed on one object alone j 
in the exercise of his devotion for the purification of his soul, 
keeping his head, his neck, and body steady, without motion ; 
his eyes fixed on the point of his nose, looking at no other 
place around.' 

The monks of Mount Athos, whose mysticism was also of 
thislnost degraded type, substituted, as a gazing-point, the 
navel for the nose. 

Ward, in describing the Yogi practice, tells us that at the 
latest stage the eyes also are closed, while the fingers and even 
bandages aie employed to obstruct almost completely the 
avenues of respiiation. Then the soul said to be united to 
the energy of the body ; both mount, and are as it were con- 
centrated in the skull; whence the spiiit escapes by the 
basilar suture, and, the body having been thus aban- 
doned, the incoipoieal nature is reunited for a season to 
the Supieme,^ 

^ See Wjlkins’ Bagvat-Gita, pp \vlio after swallowing the wafei con- 
63-6:; JVcrn/, 11 180 Also, Asiaiic ceives of Chiist as piisoner m her 111- 
Besea!c/ies^\ 9 \ xvn pp 169-313, con- wards, and, making her heart a doll’s- 
tainmg an account of these Yogis, by house, calls it a temple. But be3'ond 
Horace Hayman Wilson. One sect, her, and beyond the Indians, too, in 
we are told/ have away of contempla- sensuousness, are the Romanist stones 
ting Vishnu m miniature, by imagining of those saints in whom it is declarea 
the god m their heal t, about the size that a post-mortem examination has 
of an open hand, aifd so adoring him disclosed the figure of Christ, or the 
from top to toe In this gross con cep- insignia of his passion, miraculously 
tion of an indwelling deity these Hm- modelled m the chambers of the heart, 
doos do indeed exceed St. Thei^sa, 
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Stupifying drugs were doubtless employed to assist in induc- 
ing this state of insensibility. 

Chrishn^f teaches that ‘ the wisely devout’ walk in the night 
of time when all things rest, and sleep in the day of time 
when all things wake. In other words, the escape from 

sense is a flight fiom illusion into the undeceiving condition 
of trance. So the Code of Menu pionounces the waking 
state one of deceptive appearances — a life among meie 
phantasmata; that of sleep a little nearer realityj while 
that of ecstasy, or trance, presents the truth — reveals a 

new world, and enables the inner eye (which opens as 

the outer one is closed) to discern the inmost leality of 

things. 

These are pretensions which mysticism has often repe^kted. 
This notion underlies the theory and practice of spiiitual clair- 
voyance. 

(6.) ‘ The learned behold him (Deity) alike in the reverend 
Brahmin perfected in knowledge ; in the ox and m the 
elephant ; in the dog, and in him who eateth the flesh of dpgs. 
Those whose minds ar^ fixed on this equality gain eternity even 
in this world’ (transcend the limitation of time). 

(7.) The following passage, given by Ward, exhibits at once 
the nature of the miraculous powers ascribed to the highest 
class of devotees, and the utter lawlessness arrogated by these 
‘god-intoxicated’ men : — 

‘ He (the Yogi) will hear celestial sounds, the songs and 
conversation of celestial choirs. He will have the perception 
of their touch in their passage through the air. He is able to 
trace the progress of intellect through the senses, and the path 
of the animal spirit through the nerves. He is able to enter a 
dead or a living body by the path of the senses, and in this 
body to act as though it were his own. 

‘ He who in the body hath obtained liberation is of no caste, 
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of no sect' of no order ^ attends to no duties, adheres to no 

shastras, to no formulas, to no works of merit ; he is beyond 
the reach of speech; he remains at a distance from alF secular 
concerns ; he has renounced the love and the knowledge of 
sensible objects ; he is glorious as the autumnal sky ; he flatters 
none, he honours none ; he is not worshipped, he worships 
none ; whether he practises and follows the customs of his 
country or not, this is his character/ 

In the fourteenth century, mystics were to be found among 
the lower orders, whose ignorance and sloth carried negation 
almost as far as this. They pretended to imitate the divine 
immutability by absolute inaction. The dregs and refuse of 
mysticism along the Rhine are equal in quality to its most am- 
bitious-produce on the banks of the Ganges. 

(8.) The Guru is paralleled by the Pir of the Sufis, the Con- 
fessor of the Middle Age, and the Directeur of modern France.^ 
A mysticism which rests ultimately on the doctrine that the 
human soul is of one substance with God, is fain to fall down 
and worship at the feet of a man. Such directorship is, of 
course, no essential part of mysticism — is,^n fact, an inconsis- 
tency ; but, though no member, or genuine outgrowth, it is an 
entozoon lamentably prevalent. The mystic, after all his pains 
to reduce himself to absolute passivity, becomes not theo- 
pathetic,but a7ith7''opopatheiic — suffers, not under God, but man. 


2 Asiatic Researches, loc. cit. The worshipped principle of Hmdooism is 
not love, but power. Certain objects are adored as containing diMiie energy 
The Guru is a representative and vehicle of divine power— a Godful man, and 
accordingly the most imperious of task-masters The prodigies of asceticism, 
so abundant in Indian fable, had commonly for their object the attainment 
of superhuman powers. Thus Taraki, accoiding to the Siva Puran, stood a 
hundred years on tip-toe, lived a hundred years on air, a hundred on fire, &c 
for this purpose,— Notes to Curse of Keka?na, p 237. 

The following passage, cited by Ward, exhibits the subjective idealism of 
these Hindoos m its most daring absurdity. ‘ Let every one meditate upon 
himself ; let him be the worshipper and the worship. Whatever you see is 
but yourself, and father and mother are nonentities , you are the infant and the 
old man, the wise man and the fool, the male and the female , it is you who arc 
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drowned iif the sticam — }ou who pass over , >ou aie the sensualist and the 
ascetic, the sick man and the stiong , in short, whatsoever you see, that is> >ou, 
as bubbles, surf, and billows are all but w'ater ' 

Now', theie is an obvious resemblance between this idealism and that of 
Fichte, l^ie Indian and the German both ignoie the notions formed from 
mere sensible experience , both dwell apait from expenence, in a world fashioned 
for themsehes out of ‘ pure thought both identity thouglit and being, subject 
and object. But here the likeness ends. The points of contrast are obvious. 
I'he Hindoo accepts as profoundest wnsdom what would be an unfair 
caricature of the system of Fichte. The idealism of the Oriental is dreamy 
and passive , it dissolves his individuality ; it makes him a particle, wrought 
now into this, now into that, in the ever-shifting phantasmagoria of the universe , 
he has been, he may be, he, therefore, in a sense is, anything and everything. 
I'ichte’s philosophy, on the contrary, rests altogether on the intense activity — 
in the autociacy of the Ego, which posits, or creates, the Non-Ego ' He says, 

‘ The activity and passivity ot the Ego are one and the same tor m as far 8S 
it does fwt posit a something in itself, it posits that something m the Non-Ego 
Again, the activity and passivity of the Non- Ego are one and the same In as 
far as the Non-Ego works upon the Ego, and will absorb a something m 
It, the Ego posits that very thing in the Non-Ego.’ [Grujidlage der gesammten 
Wissa)schafislehre,%'^ Samintliche Wc)ke,v,\.'^ 177) Action is all in all 
with him God he calls *a pure Action {rein es Han del n), the life and prin- 
ciple of a supersensuous order of the woild— just as I am a pure Actwn, as a 
link in that order [Geruhthchc Veraiitworiunggegcn die A nhlage desA i/ieismus, 
Werke, v p. 261 ) Charged with denying personality to God, Fichte replies that 
he only denied him that conditioned personality which belongs to oiu selves— 
a denial, I suppose, in which we should all agree, d'he only God m his s>stem 
which is not an uninfluential abstraction is manifestly the Ego— that is dilated to 
a colossal height, and deified. Pre-eminently anti-mystical as was the natural 
temperament of Fichte, here he opens a door to the" characteristic misconcep- 
tion of mvsticism — the investituie of our own notions and orrown will with a 
divme authority or glory Jde w ould say, ‘ 1 he man of genius does think divine 
thoughts But the man wiio is unintelligible, who, in the v'eiy same province 
of pure thought as that occupied by the tiue philosopher, thinks only at landom 
and incoherently , he is mistaken, 1 grant, in anogatmg inspiration— I call 
a mystic' But of unintelligibihty 01 incoherence what is to be the te^t,— w’ho 
IS to be the judge? In this anarchy of gods, numeioiis as thinkets, one 
deity must have as much divine light as another 'I'here can be no appeal to 
expenence, which all confesH'dly abandon , no appeal to facts, which eacti Ego 
creates alter its own fashion tor uselt. 
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a man is not as God, 

But then most godlike being most a man. 

Tennyson, 

ATE. What a formidable bundle of papers, Henry. 

Atherton. Don’t be alarmed, I shall not read all 
this to you; only three Neo-Platonist letters I have discovered. 

Mrs Atherton. We were talking just before you came 
in, j3r. Whlloughby, about Mr. Crossley’s sermon yesterday 
morning. 

Willoughby. Ah, the Tabernacle in the Wilderness ; did 
you not think his remarks on the use and abuse of symbolism 
in general very good ? Brief, too, and suggestive ; just what 
such portions of a sermon should be. 

Atherton. He overtook me on my walk this morning, and 
I alluded to the subject. He said he had been dipping into 
Philo last week, and that suggested his topic. I told him I 
had paid that respectable old gentleman a \isit or two lately, 
and we amused ourselves with some of his fancies. Think of 
the seven branches of the candlestick being the seven planets 
— the four colours employed, the four elements — the forecourt 
symbolizing the visible, the two sanctuaries the ideal woild — 
and so on. 

Gower. At this rate the furniture in one of Hoffmann’s tales 
cannot be more «,live with spirit than Philo’s temple apparatus. 
An ingenious trifier, was he not ? 

Atherton. Something lyetter, I should say. 
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GowER.»Not, surely, when his great characteristic is an 
unsurpassed facility for allegorical interpretation. Is not mys- 
tical exegesis an invariable symptom of religious dilettantism ? 

Atherton. With the successors and imitators — yes ; not 
with the moie earnest originals, — such names as Philo, Origen, 
Swedenborg. 

GoVer. But, at any rate, if this spiritualizing mania be Philo’s 
great claim to distinction, head a list of mystical commentators 
with him, and pass on to some one better. 

Aiherton. He need not detain us long. For our enquiry 
he has impoitance chiefly as in a sort the intellectual father of 
Neo-Platonism — the first meeting-place of the waters of the 
eastern and the western theosophies. This is his great object — to 
combine tbe authoritative monotheism of his Hebrew Scriptures 
with the speculation of Plato. 

Gower. Absurd attempt ! — to interpret the full, clear utter- 
ance of Moses, who has found, by the hesitant and conflicting 
conjectures of Plato, who merely seeks. 

Willoughby. Yet a very natural mistake for a Jew at 
Alexandria, reaied in^reek culture, fascinated by the dazzling 
abstractions of Greek philosophy. He belonged less to Jeiu- 
salein, aftei all, than to Athens. 

Atherton. There lies the secret. Philo was proud of his 
saintly ancestry, yet to his eye the virtues of the Old Testa- 
ment worthy wore a rude and homely air beside the refinement 
of the Giecian sage. The good man of Moses and the philo- 
sopher of Philo represent two very different ideals. With the 
former the moral, with the latter the merely inteHectual, pre- 
dominates So the Hebrew faith takes with Philo the exclusive 
Gentile tvpe, — despises the body, is horrified by matter, tench 
to substitute abstraction for personality, turns ^way, I fear, from 
the publican and the sinner. 

Gower. So, then, Platonism in Philo does for Judaism what 
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it was soon to do for Christianity, — substitutes an uftra-human 
standard — an ascetic, unnatural, passively-gazing contemplation 
— an ambitious, would-be-disembodied intellectualis^o, for the 
all-embracing activities of common Christian life, so lowly, yet 
so great. 

Willoughby. Yet Alexandrian Platonism was the gainer by 
Philo’s accommodation. Judaism enfeebled could yet impart 
strength to heathendom. The infusion enabled the Neo-Plato- 
nists to walk with a firmer step in the religious province ; their 
philosophy assumed an aspect more decisively devout. Nume- 
nius learns of Philo, and Plotinus of Numenius, and the ecstasy 
of Plotinus is the development of Philo’s intuition. 

Gower. Let me sum up ; and forgive an antithesis. Philo’s 
great mistake lay in supposing that the religion of philosophy 
was necessarily the philosophy cf religion. But we have forgotten 
your letter, Atherton. 

Atherton. Here is the precious document — a letter wiitten 
by Philo from Alexandria, evidently just after his journey to 
Rome. (Reads) 

Philo to Heph^stion. 

I am beginning to recover myself, after all the anxiety and 
peril of our embassy to Caligula. Nothing shall tempt me to 
visit Rome again so long as this Emperor lives. Our divine* 
Plato is doubly dear after so long an absence. Only an im- 
perative sense of duty to my countrymen could again induce 
me to take so prominent a part in their public affairs. Except 
when our religion or our trade is concerned, the government 
has always found us more docile than either the Greeks or the 
Egyptians, and we enjoy accordingly large privileges. Yet 
when I saw the ill turn our cause took at Rome, I could not 
but sigh for another Julius Caesar. 

I am sorry to find you saykig that you are not likely to visit 
VOL. I. F 
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Alexandra again. This restless, wicked city can present but 
few attractions, I grant, to a lover of philosophic quiet. But I 
cannot c<ammend the extreme to which I see so many hasten- 
ing. A passion for ascetic seclusion is becoming daily more 
prevalent among the devout and the thoughtful, whether Jew 
or Gentile. Yet surely the attempt to combine contemplation 
and action should not be so soon abandoned. A man ought 
at least to have evinced some competency for the discharge of 
the social duties before he abandons them for the divine. First 
the less, then the greater. 

I have tried the life of the recluse. Solitude brings no escape 
from spiritual danger. If it closes some avenues of temptation, 
there are few in whose case it does not open more. Yet the 
Therapeutse, a sect similar to the Essenes, with whom jou are 
acquainted, number many among them whose lives are truly 
exemplary. Their cells are scattered about the region border- 
ing on the farther shore of the Lake Mareotis. The members 
of either sex live a single and ascetic life, spending their time 
in fasting and contemplation, in prayer or reading. They be- 
lieve themselves fav-^ured with divine illumination — an inner 
light. They assemble on the Sabbath for worship, and listen 
to mystical discourses on the traditionary lore which they say 
has been handed down in secret among themselves. They 
also celebrate solemn dances and processions, of a mystic signi- 
ficance, by moonlight on the shore of the great mere. Some- 
times, on an occasion of public rejoicing, the margin of the 
lake on our side will be lit with a fiery chain of illuminations, 
and galleys, hung with lights, row to and fro with strains of 
music sounding over the broad water. Then the Therapeutae 
are all hidden in their little hermitages, and these sights and 
sounds of the world they have abandoned, make them with- 
draw into themselves and pray. 

Their principle ^t least is true.* The ^quJ which is occupied 
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with filings above, and is initiated into the niystefies of the 
Lord, cannot but account the body evil, and even hostile. The 
soul of man is divine, and his highest wisdom is to become as 
much as possible a stranger to the body with its embarrassing 
appetites, God has breathed into man from heaven a portion 
of his own divinity. That which is divine is invisible. It may 
be extended, but it is incapable of separation. Consider how 
vast is the range of our thought over the past and the future, 
the heavens and the earth. This alliance with an upper world, 
of which -we are conscious, would be impossible, were not the 
soul of man an indivisible portion of that divine and blessed 

wSpirit (et jxi) Tfjg Seiag Kal evdaifJLoyoc \pv)(rjs eKsivTjg cnrocrTracrjjLa 

7iy ov haipeToy). Contemplation of the Divine Essence is the 
noblest exercise of man ; it is the only means of attaining to 
the highest truth and virtue, and therein to behold God is the 
consummation of our happiness here. 

The confusion of tongues at the building of the tower of 
Babel should teach us this lesson. The heaven those vain 
builders sought to reach, signifies symbolically the mind, where 
dwell divine powers. Their futile att^npt represents thd 
presumption of those who place sense above intelligence — who 
think that they can storm the Intelligible by the Sensible. The 
structure which such impiety would raise is overthrown by 
spiritual tranquillity. In calm retirement and contemplation 
we are taught that we know like only by like, and that the 
foieign and lower world of the sensuous and the practical may 
not intrude into the lofty region of divine illumination. 

I have written a small treatise on the Contemplative Life, 
giving an account of the Therapeutae. If you will neither visit 
me nor them, I will have a copy of it made, and send you.^ 
Farewell. 

^ Philo gives an account of the Passages corresponding with those 
Therapeutae referred to in the letter, contained m the letter contributed by 
in his treatise De Vrtd Contemplative. Atherton, concerning the enmity of 
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Gower* How mistaken is Philo in maintaining that the 
senses cannot aid us in our ascent towards the supersensuous ; 
— as though the maltreatment of the body, the vassal, by the soul, 
the suzerain, were at once the means and the proof of mastery 
over it. Duly care for the body, and the thankful creature 
will not forget its place, and when you wish to meditate, will 
distifrb you by no obtrusive hint of its presence. I find that I 
can rise above it only by attention to its just claims. If I violate 
its rights I am sued by it in the high court of nature, and cast 
with costs. 

Mrs. Atherton. And certainly our most favoured moments 
of ascent into the ideal world have their origin usually in some 
suggestion that has reached us through the senses. I remember 
a little song of Uhland’s called The Passing Minstrel — a brief 
parable of melody, like so many of his pieces, — which^ as I 
undei stood it, was designed to illustrate this very truth. The 
poet falls asleep on a ‘ hill of blossoms’ near the road, and his 
soul flutters away in dream to the golden land of Fable. He 
wakes, as one fallen from the clouds, and sees the minstrel with 
his harp, who has just passed by, and playing as he goes, is lost 
to sight among the trees. ‘ Was it he,’ the poet asks, ^ that sang 
into my soul those dreams of wonder?’ Another might inform 
the fancy with another meaning, according to the mood of the 
hour. It appeared to me an emblem of the way in which we 
are often indebted to a sunset or a landscape, to a strain of music 
or a suddenly-remembered verse, for a voyage into a world of 

the flesh atid the divine nature of the illustrates the same j^nnciple, Sacr^ 
soul, are to be found m the works of Leg Alleg iib i. p 54 , so of Gen. 
Philo, Sacr. Leg. Alleg hb 111 p loi xxxvii. 12 , De eo quod pot p 192. 

{ed. Mangey); lib. 11. p 64., De eo Eusebius shows us how Eleazar and 
qiiod dei. potion, znstd, soleat, pp. Anstobulus must have prepared the 
192. 208. way for Philo m this attempt to har- 

Philo’s interpretation of the scrip- monize Judais«n with the letters and 
tural account concerning Babel is con- philosophy of Greece, Freep. Evang^ 
tamed in the De Confus. Lmguariiyn^ lib. viii. 9, 10. 
p. 424. His exposition of Gen. i. 9, 
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vision ofour own, where we cease altogether to be aware of the 
external cause which first transported us thither. 

Atherton. That must always be true of imagination. But 
Platonism discards the visible instead of mounting by it. Con- 
sidered morally, too, this asceticism sins so grievously. It 
misuses the iron of the will, given us to forge implements wfthal 
for life’s husbandry, to fashion of it a bolt for a voluntary 
prison. At Alexandria, doubtless. Sin was imperious in her 
shamelessness, at the theatre and at the mart, in the hall of 
judgment and in the house of feasting, but there was suffering 
as well as sin among the crowds of that great city, with all 
their ignorance and care and want, and to have done a some- 
thing to lessen the suffering would have prepared the way for 
lessenii!rg the sim 



CHAPTER II. 


La philosophie B’est pas pliilosophie si elle ne touche a I’abime , mais elle 
ccsse d’etre philosophic si elle y tombe. — C ousin. 

^ OWER. I hope you are ready, Atherton, to illumine my 
daikness concerning Neo-Platomsm, by taking up that 
individual instance you were speaking of last Monday. 

Atherton. I have something ready to inflict ; so prepare to 
listen stoutly. (Reads.) 

Plato pronounces Love the child of Poverty and Plenty — • 
the Alexandrian philosophy was the offspiing of Reverence and 
Ambition. It combined an adoring homage to the departed 
genius of the age of Pericles with a passionate, credulous 
craving after a supernatural elevation. Its literary tastes and 
religious wants -were alike imperative and irreconcilable. In 
obedience to the former, it disdained Christianity j impelled by 
the latter, it tiavestied Plato. But for that proud servility 
which fettered it to a glorious past, it might have recognised in 
Christianity the only satisfaction of its higher longings. Re- 
jecting that, it could only establish a philosophic church on 
the foundation of Plato’s school, and, forsaking^while it pro- 
fessed to expound him, embrace the hallucinations of intuition 
and of ecstasy, till it finally vanishes at Athens amid the incense 
and the hocus-pocus of theurgic incantation. As it degeneiates, 
it presses more audaciously forward through the veil of the un- 
seen. It must see visions, dream dreams, work spells, and call 
down deities, demi-gods, and dsemons from their dwellings in 
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the upper air. The Alexanddans were eclectics, because such 
reverence taught them to look back ; mystics, because such 
ambition urged them to look up. They restore pjiilosophy, 
after all its weary wanderings, to the place of its birth ; and, in 
its second childhood, it is cradled in the arms of those old 
poetic faiths of the past, from which, in the pride of its youth, 
it broke away. 

The mental history of the founder best illustrates the origin 
of the school. Plotinus, in a.d. 233, commences the study of 
philosophy in Alexandria, at the age of twenty-eight. His 
mental powers are of the concentrative rather than the compre- 
hensive order. Impatient of negation, he has commenced an 
earnest search after some truth which, however abstract, shall 
yet be positive. He pores over the Dialogues of Plato and the 
Metaj^iysics of Aristotle, day and night. To promote the 
growth of his ‘ soul -wings,* as Plato counsels, he practises 
austerities his master would never have sanctioned. He 
attempts to live what he learns to call the ‘ angelic life the 
* life of the disembodied in the body.* He reads with admira- 
tion the life of Apollonius of Tyana, by ifhilostratus, which has 
recently appeared. He can probably credit most of the marvels 
recorded of that strange thaumaturgist, who, two hundred 
years ago, had appeared — a revived Pythagoras, to dazzle 
nation after nation through which he passed, with prophecy 
and miracle; who had travelled to the Indus and the Ganges, 
and brought back the supernatural powers of Magi and Gymno- 
sophists, and who was said to have displayed to the world 
once more the various knowledge, the majestic sanctity, and 
the superhuman attributes, of the sage of Crotona. This por- 
traiture of a philosophical hierophant — 2, union of the philoso- 
pher and the prkst in an inspired hero, fires the imagination 
of Plcrinus. In the New-Pythagoreanism of which Apollo^ 
nius was a representative; Orientalism and Platonism were 
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alike embfaced.^ Perhaps the thought occurs thus ^arly to 
Plotinus— could I travel eastward I might drink myself at 
those fountain-heads of tradition whence Pythagoras and Plato 
drew so much of their wisdom. Certain it is, that, with this 
purpose, he accompanied, several years subsequently, the dis- 
astrous expedition of Gordian against the Parthians, and narrowly 
escaped with life. 

At Alexandria, Plotinus doubtless hears from orientals there 
some fragments of the ancient eastern theosophy — doctrines; 
concerning the principle of evil, the gradual development of the 
Divine Essence, and creation by intermediate agencies, none of 
which he finds in his Plato. He cannot be altogether a 
stranger to the lofty theism which Philo marred, while he 
attempted to refine, by the help of his ^ Attic Moses.^ He 
observes a tendency on the part of philosophy to fall back upon 
the sanctions of religion, and on the part of the religions of the 
day to mingle in a Deism or a Pantheism W’hich might claim 
the sanctions of philosophy. The signs of a growing toleration 
or indifferentism meet him on every side. Pome has long 
been a Pantheon for mU nations, and gods and provinces to- 
gether have found in the capitol at once their Olympus and 
their metropolis. He cannot walk the streets of Alexandria 
without perceiving that the very architecture tells of an alliance 
between the religious art of Egypt and of Greece. All, except 
Jews and Christians, join in the worship of Serapis.® Was not 

* llie testimony of Cicero and lam- Pythagoreans were, many of them, 
blichiis may be leceived as indicating incorporated in the Orphic associa- 
tiiily the similaiity of spirit between tions, and their descendflnts were those 
Pythagorasand Plato, — their common itinerant vendors of expiations and of 
endcavoiu to escape the sensuous, and charms — the ayvprat of whom Plato 
to realize in contemplative absti action speaks [Fepih ii p 70) — the Grecian 
that tranquillity, supenor to desire and prototypes of Chaucer’s Paidonere, 
passion, which assimilated men to Similarly, m the days of lamblichus, 
gods. The principles of both de- the charlatans gtorihed themselves as 
geneiated, in the hands of their latest the offspring of Plato, 
followers, into the mysteries of a ^ Clement of Alexandria gives a full 
theurgic freemasonry. The scattered aedbunt of the various stones respect- 
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the very substance of which the statue of that god %as made, 
an amalgam? — fit symbol of the syncretism which paid him 
homage. Once Serapis had guarded the shores of tlje Euxiiie, 
now he is the patron of Alexandria, and in him the attributes 
of Zeus and of Osiris, of Apis and of Pluto, are adored alike by 
East and West. Men are learning to overlook the external 
differences of name and ritual, and to reduce all religions to one 
general sentiment of worship. For now more than fifty years, 
every educated man has laughed, with Lucian’s satire in his 
hand, at the gods of the popular superstition. A century 
before Lucian, Plutarch had shown that some of the doctrines 
of the barbarians were not irreconcilable with the philosophy in 
which he gloried as a Greek. Plutarch had been followed by 
Apuleius, a practical eclectic, a learner in eveiy school, an 
initiate in every temple, at once sceptical and credulous, a 
sophist and a devotee. 

Plotinus looks around him, and inquiies what philosophy is 
doing in the midst of influences such as these. Peripateticism 
exists but in slumber under the dry scholarship of Adrastus and 
Alexander of Aphrodisium, the comiBentators of the last 
century.^ The New Academy and the Stoics attract youth still, 
but they are neither of them a philosophy so much as a system 
of ethics. Speculation has given place to morals. Philosophy 
is taken up as a brancli of literature, as an elegant recreation, 
as a theme for oratorical display. Plotinus is persuaded that 

ing this idol, Protrcpt c iv. p. 42 {ed. possessed a mysterious influence at- 
Pottei) , moreover an etymology and tracting the Power in question, and 
legend to niatci*, Strom, lib 1 p. 383. inducing him to take up his residence 
Certain sorts of wood and metal withm the image. lamblichus lays 
were supposed peculiarly appropriate down this principle of sympathy in 
to ceitam deities The art of the the treatise v. 23, p. 139 

theurgist consisted partly in ascertain- (ed Gale, 1678). Kircher furnishes a 
ing the virtues of such substances , description of this statue of Serapis, 
and It was supposed tlfat statues con- CEdip JSgypf 1. 139 
structed of a particular combination of ^ See Hisfotre de VEtoh d'A lexan- 
materials, correspondent with the tastes dm, par M. Jules Simon, tom, 1. p. 99. 
and attnbutes of the deity represented., 
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philosophy should be worship — speculation, a seaich after. God 
— no amusement, but a prayer. Scepticism is strong in pio- 
portion teethe defect or weakness of everything positive around 
it. The influence of J^nesidemus, who, two centuries ago, 
proclaimed universal doubt, is still felt in Alexandria. But his 
scepticism would break up the foundations of morality. What 
is to be done? Plotinus sees those who are true to speculation 
surrendering ethics, and those who hold to morality abandoning 
speculation. 

In his perplexity, a friend takes him to hear Ammonius 
Saccas. He finds him a powerful, broad shouldered man, as he 
might naturally be who not long before was to be seen any day 
in the sultry streets of Alexandria, a porter, wiping his brow 
under his burden. Ammonius is speaking of the reconciliation 
that might be effected between Plato and Aristotle. This 
eclecticism it is which has given him fame. At another time 
it might have brought on him only derision ; now there is an 
age ready to give the attempt an enthusiastic welcome. 

‘What,’ he cries, kindling with his theme, ‘did Plato leave 
behind him, what Arktotle, when Greece and philosophy had 
waned together? The fiist, a chattering crew of sophists : the 
second, the lifeless dogmatism of the sensationalist. The self- 
styled followers of Plato were not brave enough either to believe 
or to deny. The successors of the Stagyrite did little more 
than reiterate their denial of the Platonic doctrine of ideas. 
Between them morality was sinking fast. Then an effort was 
made for its revival. The attempt at least was good. It sprang 
out of a just sense of a deep defect. Without morality, what 
is philosophy worth ? But these ethics must rest on speculation 
for their basis. The Epicureans and the Stoics, I say, came 
forward to supply that moral want. Each** said, we will be 
practical, intelligible, utilitarian. One school, with its hard 
lesson of fate and self-denial ; the Other, with its easier doctrine 
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of pleasure, more or less refined, were rivals in theit profession 
of ability to teach men how to live. In each there was a certain 
truth, but I will honour neither with the name i)f a philo- 
sophy. They have confined themselves to mere ethical applica- 
tion — they are willing, both of them, to let first principles lie 
unstirred. Can scepticism fail to take advantage of this? 
While they wi angle, both are disbelieved. But, sirs, can we 
abide in scepticism ? — it is death. You ask me what I recom- 
mend ? I say, travel back across the past. Out of the whole 
of that by-gone and yet undying world of thought, construct a 
system greater than any of the sundered parts. Repudiate 
these partial scholars in the name of their masters. Leave them 
to their disputes, pass over their systems, already totteiing for 
lack jgf a foundation, and be it yours to show” how their teachers 
join hands far above them. In such a spirit of reverent enthu- 
siasm you may attain a higher unity, you mount in speculation, 
and from that height ordain all noble actions for your lower 
life. So you become untrue neither to experience nor to reason, 
and the genius of eclecticism will combine, yea, shall I say it, 
will suipass while it embraces, all the ancient triumphs of 
philosophy !‘* 

Such was the teaching which attracted Longinus, Herennius, 
and Origen (not the Father). It makes an epoch m the life of 
Plotinus. He desires now no other instructor, and is preparing 
to become himself a leader in the pathway Ammonius has 
pointed out. He is convinced that Platonism, exalted into an 
enthusiastic illuminism, and gathering about itself all the scat- 
tered truth upon the field of history, — Platonism, mystical and 
catholic, can alone preserve men from the abyss of scepticism. 
One of the old traditions of Finland relates how a mother once 
found her son tC>rn into a thousand fragments at the bottom of 
the River of Death. She gathered the scattered members to 
4 See Note, p. Sa. 
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her bosom, 'and rocking to and fro, sang a magic song, which 
made him whole again, and lestored the departed life. Such a 
spell the Alexandrian philosophy sought to work — thus to 
recover and i e-unite the relics of antique truth, dispersed and 
drowned by time. 

Plotinus occupied himself only with the most abstract ques- 
tions concerning knowledge and being. Detail and method — 
all the stitching and clipping of eclecticism, he bequeathed as 
the handicraft of his successors. His fundamental principle is 
the old petitio principii of idealism. Truth, according to him, 
is not the agreement of our apprehension of an external object 
with the object itself — it is rather the agieement of the mind 
with itself. The objects we contemplate and that which con- 
templates, are identical for the philosopher. Both are thqj^ght ; 
only like can know like ; all truth is within us. By reducing 
the soul to Its most abstiact simplicity, we subtilise it so that 
it expands into the infinite. In such a state we transcend our 
finite selves, and are one with the infinite ; this is the privileged 
condition of ecstasy. These blissful intervals, but too evanescent 
and too rare, were legarded as the reward of philosophic asceti- 
cism — the seasons of refreshing, which were to make amends for 
all the stoical austerities of the steep ascent towards the abstrac- 
tion of the primal unity. 

Thus the Neo-Platonists became ascetics and enthusiasts; 
Plato was neither. Where Plato acknowledges the services of 
the earliest philosophers — the imperfect utterances of the world^s 
fiist thoughts, — Neo-Platonism (in its later period^ at least) 
undertakes to detect, not the similarity merely, but the identity 
between Pythagoras and Plato, and even to exhibit the Plato- 
nism of Orpheus and of Hermes. Where Plato is hesitant or 
obscure, Neo-Platonism inserts a meaning of^ts own, and is 
confident that such, and no other, was the master’s mind. 
Where Plato iniulges in a fancy, or ’hazards a bold assertion, 
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NeorPlatonism, ignoring the doubts Plato may hiraSelf express 
elsewhere, spins it out into a theory, or bows to it as an infal- 
lible revelation.® Where Plato has the doctrine of Reminis- 
cence, Neo-Platonism has the doctrine of Ecstasy. In the 
Reminiscence of Plato, the ideas the mind perceives are without 
it Here there is no mysticism, only the mistake incidenjtal to 
metaphysicians generally, of giving an actual existence to mere 
mental abstractions. In Ecstasy, the ideas perceived are within 
the mind. The mystic, according to Plotinus, contemplates the 
divine perfections in himself ; and, in the ecstatic state, indivi- 
duality (which is so much imperfection), memory, time, space, 
phenomenal contradictions, and logical distinctions, all vanish. 
It is not until the rapture is past, and the mind, held in this 
strange solution, is, as it were, precipitated on reality, that 
memoTy is again employed. Plotinus would say that Reminis- 
cence could impart only inferior knowledge, because it implies 
separation between the subject and the object. Ecstasy is 
superior — is absolute, being the realization of their identity. 
True to this doctrine of absorption, the Pantheism of Plotinus 
teaches him to maintain, alike with the Oriental mystic at one 
extreme of time, and with the Hegelian at the other, that our 
individual existence is but phenomenal and transitory. Plotinus, 
accordingly, does not banish reason, he only subordinates it to 
ecstasy where the Absolute is in question.® It is not till the 
last that he calls in supernatural aid. The wizard king builds 
his tower of speculation by the hands of human workmen till 
he reaches the top story, and then summons his genii to 
fashion the* battlements of adamant, and crown them with 
starry fire. 

Gower. Thanks. These Neo-Platonists are evidently no 
mere dreamers. They aie erudite and critical, they study and 
s See JuUs Smon, li. pp. 626, 8c6. ® See Note to Chap. Ill p. q2. 
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they reasofi, they are logicians as well as poets; they^ie not 
mystics till they have first been rationalists, and they have 
recourse st last to mysticism only to carry them whither they 
find reason cannot mount 

i Atherton, Now, I have a letter by Plotinus. It is with- 
out a^date, but fiom internal evidence must have been written 
about A.D, 260. 


Plotinus to Flaccus. 

I applaud your devotion to philosophy; I rejoice to hear 
that your soul has set sail, like the returning Ulysses, for its 
native land— that glorious, that only real country — the world of 
unseen truth. To follow philosophy, the senator Rogatianus, 
one of the noblest of my disciples, gave up the other day all 
but the whole of his patrimony, set free his slaves, and sur- 
rendered all the honours of his station. 

Tidings have reached us that Valerian has been defeated, 
and is now in the hands of Sapor. The threats of Franks and 
Allemanni, of Goths and Persians, are alike terrible by turns 
to our degenerate Rtme. In days like these, crowded with 
incessant calamities, the inducements to a life of contemplation 
are more than ever strong. Even my quiet existence seems 
now to grow somewhat sensible of the advance of years. Age 
alone I am unable to debar from my retirement. I arn weary 
already of this prison-house, the body, and calmly await the 
day when the divine nature within me shall be set free from 
matter. 

The Egyptian priests used to tell me that a single touch with 
the wing of their holy bird could charm the crocodile into 
torpor ; it is not thus speedily, my dear friend, that the pinions 
of your soul will have power to still the untamed body. The 
creature will yield only to watchful, strenuous constancy of 
habit Purify your soul from all undue hope and fear about 
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eartlily^ things, mortify the body, deny self, — affectfions as well 
as appetites, and the inner eye will begin to exercise its clear 
and solemn vision. 

You ask me to tell you how we know, and what is our crite- 
rion of certainty. To write is always irksome to me, But for 
the continual solicitations of Porphyry, I should not have left a 
line to siiivive me. For your own sake and for }oiir fathei’s, 
my reluctance shall be oveicome. 

External objects present us only with appearances. Con- 
cerning ‘them, therefore, we maybe said to possess opinion 
lather than knowledge. The distinctions in the actual world 
of appearance are of import only to oidinaryand practical men. 
Our question lies with the ideal reality that exists behind 
appe^ance. How does the mind perceive these ideas? Are 
they without us, and is the reason, like sensation, occupied 
with objects external to itself? What certainty could we then 
have, what assurance that our perception was infallible ? The 
object perceived would be a something different from the mind 
perceiving it. We should have then an image instead of 
reality. It would be monstrous to beligve for a moment that 
the mind was unable to perceive ideal truth exactly as it is, and 
that we had not certainty and leal knowledge concerning the 
world of intelligence. It follows, therefore, that this region of 
truth is not to be investigated as a thing external to us, and so 
only impeifectly known. It is within us. Here the objects 
we contemplate and that which contemplates are identical, — 
both are thought. The subject cannot surely hiotv an object 
different from itself. The world of ideas lies within our intelli- 
gence. Truth, therefore, is not the agreement of our appre- 
hension of an external object with the object itself. It is the 
agreement of the mind with itself. Consciousness, therefore, 
is the sole basis of certainty. The mind is its own witness. 
Reason sees in itself that which is above itself as its source \ 
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and again* that which is below itself as still itself .once 
more. 

Knowl^ge has three degrees — Opinion, Science, Illumina- 
tion. The means or instrument of the first is sense ; of the 
second, dialectic ; of the third, intuition. To the last I sub- 
ordinate reason. It is absolute knowledge founded on the 
identity of the mind knowing with the object known.^ 

There is a laying out of all orders of existence, an external 
emanation from the ineffable One (Trpoo^og). There is again a 
returning impulse, drawing all upwards and inwards ■ towaids 
the centre from whence all came {iTTKrrpocj)))). Love, as Plato 
in the Banquet beautifully says, is the child of Poveity and 
Plenty.® In the amorous quest of the soul after the Good, 
lies the painful sense of fall and depiivation. But that Love is 
blessing, is salvation, is our guardian genius; without the 
centrifugal law would overpower us, and sweep our souls out 
far from their source toward the cold extremities of the Material 
and the Manifold. The wise man recognises the idea of the 
Good within him. This he develops by withdrawal into the 
Holy Place of his owji soul. He who does not understand 
how the soul contains the Beautiful within itself, seeks to realize 
beauty without, by laborious production. His aim should 
rather be to concentrate and simplify, and so to expand his 


7 The statements made in this and 
the preceding paragraph, and the 
reasons adduced by Plotinus in sup- 
port of them, will be found in the 
fifth Ennead, lib. v. c. i He assumes 
at once that the mind must be, fiom 
its very nature, the standard of certi- 
tude He asks (5 519)^110)? Y^P av ert 
trolls, avoTjTaiVwv eiTj , Sel apct avrov ael 
eiSeVat ical ju-ij 6’av imXaOecrQaC trore. 
He urges that if Intelligibles were 
without the mind it could possess but 
images of them ; its knowledge, thus 
mediate, would be imperfect, p 521 
Truth consists in the harmony of the 
mind with itself Kal yap a5, ovrm 
ovS’ arroSetlews Set, ovSe irtcrrews on ovVcos 


avTosyap ovto)? kul cKapyrj? avroj avT^. 
Kal elrijrpo avrov, on avrod koX el rt 
fier’ eKCLvo, on aiiros Kal ouSetj irtor^Te- 
l^os avT(p irepl avrov Kal ore, e/cet rovro, Kal 
ovreas^ (oare kolI >7 ovrtoj aXiqdeta, ov ovijl- 
(fxavovea akXfp, a\k’ iavrfi Kal ov8bV Trap 
avr^v aWo keyee Kal eern. Kal 6 eerrt rovro 
Kal keyet, p ^22. 

8 Enn. 111. lib v capp. 2 & 7. 
There the gardens of Jove, and Poms, 
with his plenty, are said to be alle- 
gorical repiesentations of the intel- 
lectual food of % soul nourished and 
delighted by the truths of Reason. 
Poverty, again, with its sense of need, 
IS the source of intellectual desire. 
Comp. Plato, p. 429 {BeM), 
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being ; instead of going out into the Manifold, to fl 5 rsake it for 
the One, and so to float upwards towards the divine fount of 
being whose stream flows within him. 

You ask, how can we know the Infinite ?** I answer, not by- 
reason. It is the office of reason to distinguish and define. 
The Infinite, therefore, cannot be ranked among its ol^'ects. 
You can only apprehend the Infinite by a faculty superior to 
reason, by entering into a state in which you are your finite 
self no longer, in which the Divine Essence is communicated 
to you. This is Ecstasy. It is the liberation of your mind from 
its finite consciousness. Like only can apprehend like ; when 
you thus cease to be finite, you become one with the Infinite. 
In the reduction of your soul to its simplest self (aTrXwo'tc), 
its divine esssence, you realize this Union, this Identity 
(cVwrrtv). 

But this sublime condition is not of permanent duration. It 
is only now and then that we can enjoy this elevation (merci- 
fully made possible for us) above the limits of the body and 
the world. I myself have realized it but three times as yet, 
and Porphyry hitherto not once. All tl^t tends to purify and 
elevate the mind will assist you in this attainment, and facili- 
tate the approach and the recurrence of these happy intervals. 
Theie are, then, different roads by which this end may be 
reached. The love of beauty which exalts the poet ; that de- 
votion to the One and that ascent of science which makes the 
ambition of the philosopher ; and that love and those prayers 
by which some devout and ardent soul tends in its moral purity 
towards peifection. These are tfae great highways conducting 
to that height above the actual and the particular, where we 
stand in the immediate presence of the Infinite, who shines 
out as from the deeps of the soul.^® 

9 See Note 2, p. 82. Eim. i. lib. 3, c. 1. 
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Not?: to page 75. 

This imaginary fragment from Ammonius Saccas is, I believe, trae to 
what seems fairly inferred concerning his teaching. See B)ucker, 11 p 21 1 ; 
and Jules Sfmon, 1 205 , n 668. 

'dotinus appeals to have been indebted to Niiinenius even more than to 
j.mmonius or Potamon for some of the ideas peculiar to his system. The 
modicum of information concerning Numenius which Eusebius has handed 
down shows that this Platonist anticipated the characteristic doctiine of 
Neo-Platonism concerning the Divine Being. Like the Nco-Platonist, he 
pursued philosophical inquiry in a religious spirit, imploring, as Plotinus 
does, divine illumination. He endeavoured to harmonize Pythagoias and 
Plato, to elucidate and confirm the opinions of both by the religious dog- 
mas of the Egyptians, the Magi, and the Brahmins, and, like many of the 
Christian Fathers, he believed that Plato stood indebted to the Hebrew as 
well as to the Egyptian theology for much of his wisdom. He was pressed 
by the same great difficulty which weighed upon Plotinus How could the 
immutable One create the Manifold without self-degradation ? He solved it 
in a manner substantially the same His answer is — by means of a hypostatic 
emanation. He posits in the Divine Nature three pimciples 111 a descending 
scale. His order of existence is as follows . — 

I. God<^ the Absolute. 

II. The Demiurge, he is the Artificer, in a sense, the imitator of the 
former. He contemplates matter, his eye ordains and upholds it, yet he is 
himself separate from it, since matter contains a concupiscent principle, — is 
fluctuating, and philosophically non-existent The Demiurge is the apx’? 

and good , for goodness is the original principle of Being. The 
second Hypostasis, engaged m the contemplation of matter, does not attain 
the serene self-contemplation of the First 

III. Substance of a tw'ofold character, corresponding to the two 

foimer 

The Universe is a copy of this thud Principle. 

This not very mtelligiblt?*' theory, which of course inci eases instead of les- 
sening the perplexity in which the Platomsts were involved, though differing 
in detail from that of Plotinus, proceeds on the same principle , — the expedient, 
namely, of appending to the One certain subordinate hypostases to fill the gap 
between it and the Manifold (See, on his opinions, Eiiscb. Preep. Evang lib, 
vui. p. 41 1 (ed. Viger) , lib, xi. c. 18, p. $37 > capp. 21, 22, and hb. xv, c. 17. 

Note to page 81. 

Plotinus and his successois are the model of the Pseudo-Dionysius in his 
language concerning the Deity Of his abstract piimal principle neither being 
nor life can be predicated ; he is above being and above life Enn 111 lib 8, 
c. 9 But man by simplifying his nature to the utmost possiljle extent may 
become lost m this Unity In E7171 v lib 5, c 8, the mind of the contemplative 
philosopher is described as illumined with a divine light. He cannot tell 
w'hence it comes, or wdiither it goes. It is rather he himself who approaches 
or withdraws. He must not piusue it (ov xpv but abide (a true 

Quietist) m patient waiting, as one looking for the rising of the sun out of the 
ocean The soul, blind to all beside, gazes intently on |ihe ideal vision of the 
Beautiful, and is glorified as it contemplates it — e>cc/ eavrov ttocs TpeVcov /cal Si.Sov% 
errag Sk Koi olov irk 7 }p(a 9 els p.ivov^, elSe fikv ra rrpStTa /caAAtcu yevofxtvop kavToi^ koi 
eTncTTLXPovTa ws eyyvs ovtos avrov. 

But this IS only a piehmmary stage of exaltation. The Absolute or the 
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One, has no paits ; all things partake of him, nothing possesses him , to see 
impartially IS an impossibility, a contradiction, — if we imagine we recognise a 
portion he is far from us yet, — to see him mediately (St’ heptav) is to behold his 
traces, not himself "OrcLV ixkv opag oXov /S^eVe. But, asks Plotinus, 4s not seeing 
him wholly identity w ith him cap. 10. 

The mystical aspiiant is directed theiefoie to leave the gloiified image 
of himself, radiant with the tiansforming effulgence of Beauty, to escape fiom 
his individual self by withdrawing into his own unity, wherein he becomes 
identified with the Infinite One — els ev avr^ eASwv, koX in^Ken crx^a-a.^, iv bp-ov ird''Ta 
ecrrl per’ eKetVou tov Beov, aiffO(f)r}Ti irapopro^. Retreating into the llimost l^cesses 
of his own being, he there rrar, Kat a^elg Tr]V ala-Bricnv ets r’ ovjrtcrco, TOv erepoj 
etvai ^oj8«, ets ecrrtV exet. No language could more clearly ^\press the doctrine 
of identity — the object seen and the subject seeing are one Plotinus trium- 
phantly asks— ’’■ws o^v ecrrat tis ei' KaXw, p^ bppoiv avro, rj bpuiv avTO w? erepov, ovS.ttch 
I v #caA(^ •y^i'Oju.ei 0? St avro, ovrai paXtcrTa iu KaA<^ el cvp opaarii tov e^coj cpacrcy pep ov 
Set etvatt t? ovrws «s ravrin' opary, pp, "552-3. 



CHAPTER III. 


Lume ^ lassix che visibile face 
Lo creatore a quel la creatura 
Che solo m lui vedcre ha la sua pace.^ 

Dante. 

I^T RS. ATHERTON. I confess I cannot understand 
what that state of mind can be which Plotinus calls 
ecstasy in the letter you read us last night, and about which 
most of your mystical fraternity talk so mysteriously. 

Kate. I think I shall have myself mesmerised some day to 
form an idea. 

Willoughby. I suppose the mystic, by remaining for many 
hours (enfeebled, perhaps, by fast and vigil), absolutely mo- 
tionless, ceasing to think of anything — except that he t/nnks 
he is successful in thinking of nothing, and staring pertina- 
ciously at vacancy, tl^ows himself at last into a kind of trance. 
In this state he may perceive, even when the eyes are closed, 
some luminous appearance, perhaps the result of pressure on 
the optic nerve — I am not anatomist enough to explain ; and 
if his mind be strongly imaginative,, or labouring with the 
ground-swell of recent excitement, this light may shape itself 
into archetype, daemon, or what not. In any case, the more 
distinct the object seen, the more manifestly is it the projection 
of his own mind — a Brocken-phantom, the enlarged shadow of 
himself moving on some shifting tapestry of mist. 

Kate. Like the woodman described by Coleiidge as behold- 
ing with such awe an appearance of the kind^ when he 

^ There is above a light which creature who finds his peace only in 
makes visible the Creator to that the vision of Him. 
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Sees full before him gliding without tread 
An image wiih a gloiy round its head, 

This shade he worships for its golden hues, 

And makes (not knowing) that which he pursues. 

Atherton. Such has been the god of many a mystic. He 
will soar above means, experience, history, external revelation, 
and ends by mistaking a hazy reflex of his own image for Deity. 

Gower. But we must not forget that, accoiding to Plotinus, 
all sense of personality is lost during ecstasy, and he would re- 
gard any light or form whatever (presented to what one may 
call his cerebral vision) as a sign that the trance was yet 
incomplete. He yearns to escape from everything that can 
be distinguished, bounded, or depicted, into the illimitable 
inane. 

Atherton. Very true. And it is this extreme of negation 
and absti action for which Plotinus is remarkable, that makes it 
alone worth our while to talk so much about him. His philo- 
sophy and that of his successors, mistaken for Platonism, was 
to corrupt the Christian Church. For hundreds of years there 
will be a succession of prelates, priests, ^or monks, in whose 
eyes the frigid refinements of Plotinus will be practically, though 
not confessedly, regarded as representing God far more worthily 
than the grand simplicity and the forcible figurativeness of 
Scripture language. For the Christian’s God will be substituted 
that sublime cypher devised by Plotinus — that blank some- 
thing, of which you cannot say that it exists, for it is above 
existence. 

Stop a moment — let me tell my beads, and try to count off 
the doctrines we shall meet with again and again in those forms 
of Christian mysticism where the Neo-Platonist element pre- 
vails — the geims (jf all lie in Plotinus. 

There is, fiist of all, the principle of negation; that all so- 
called manifestations and revelations of God do in fact veil him ; 
that no affirmative can be predicated of him, because he is 
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above all our positive conceptions ; that all symbols, 'figures, 
media, parj;ial representations, must be utterly abandoned be* 
cause, as finite, they fall infinitely short of the Infinite. 

Here we are sunk below humanity — our knowledge consists 
in ignorance— our vision in darkness. 

The next step laises us in an instant fiom this degrading 
limitation up to Deity — ' sets our feet in a laige room,’ as the 
later mystics phiased it— -even in infinity, and identifies us for 
a time with God. 

Since the partial finite way of knowing God is so worthless, 
to know him truly we must escape from the finite, from all pro- 
cesses, all media, from the very gifts of God to God himself, 
and know him immediately, completely, in the infinite way— 
by receiving, or being received into, him directly. 

To attain this identity, in which, during a brief space of rap- 
ture at least, the subject and object, the knower and the known, 
are one and the same, we must withdraw into our inmost selves, 
into that simple oneness of our own essence which by its very 
raiity is susceptible of blending with that supreme attenuation 
called the Divine Essence. So doing, we await in passivity 
the glory, the embrace of Union. Hence the inmost is the 
highest — introversion is ascension, and introrsim ascendere the 
watchword of all mystics. God is found within, at once ladia- 
ting from the depths of the soul, and absorbing it as the husk 
of personality drops away, 

Willoughby. And so the means and faculties God has given 
us for knowing him are to lie unused. 

AxHERTOisr. Certainly \ night must fall on reason, imagina- 
tion, memory — on our real powers — that an imaginary power 
may awake. This is what the mystics call^the absorption of 
the powers in God, leaving active within us nothing natural, in 
order that God may be substituted for ourselves, and all opera- 
tions within be supernatural, and even divine. 
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Gower. Then mysticism is a spiritual ait vvliereby the 
possible is forsaken for the impossible — the knowable for the 
unknowable. 

Willoughby. Or a contrivance, say, for reaching Divinity 
which realizes only torpor. 

Gower. A soriy sight this misdirection and disappointjnent 
of spiritual aspiration. Does it not remind you of that ever- 
suggestive legend of Psyche — how she has to carry the box of 
celestial beauty to Venus, and by the way covets some of this 
loveiinesS for heiself. She lifts the lid, and there steals out a 
soporific vapour, thi owing her into a deep slumber on the edge 
of a dizzy precipice. There she lies entranced till Eros comes 
to waken and to rescue her. 

Atherton. I should grow very tiresome if I were now to 
attempt to indicate the likeness and the difference between 
ancient and modern speculation on these questions, and wheie 
I think the error lies, and why. But you must bear with me, 
Kate, if I hang some dry remarks on what you said just now. 

Kate. I am sure I — 

Atherton. You quoted Coleridge a m«iute since. He first, 
and after him Carlyle, familiarized England with the German 
distinction between reason and understanding. In fact, what 
the Epicureans and the Stoics were to Plotinus in his day, that 
were Piiestley and Paley to Coleridge. The spiritualist is the 
swoin foe of your rationalist and pleasuies-of- virtue man. Ro- 
mance must loathe utilitarianism, enthusiasm scorn expediency. 
Hence the reaction which gives us Schelling as the Plotinus of 
Berlin, and Coleridge as the Schelling of Highgate. The 
understanding had been over-tasked — set to work unanimated 
and unaided by the conscience and the heart. The lesult was 
pitiable — lifeless Orthodoxy and sneering scepticism. Chris- 
tianity was elaborately defended on its external evidences \ the 
internal evidence of its own nature overlooked. 
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What was needful at such a juncture? Surely both 
should be employed in healthful alliance — the understanding 
and the conscience — the faculty which distinguishes and judges, 
and the faculty which presides over our moral nature, deciding 
about right and wrong. These are adequate to recognise the 
clain>s of Revelation. The intellectual faculty can deal with 
the historic evidence, the moral can pronounce concerning the 
tendency of the book, righteous or unrighteous. In those 
featuies of it unexplained and inexplicable to the understand- 
ing, if we repose on faith, we do so on grounds which the 
understanding shows to be sound. Hence the reception given 
to Christianity is altogether reasonable. 

But no such moderate ground as this would satisfy the ardour 
wdiich essayed reform ; the understanding, because it cq^ld not 
do everything — could not be the whole mind, but only apart— 
because it was proved unequal to accomplish alone the work of 
all our faculties together, was summarily cashiered. We must 
have for religion a new, a higher faculty. Instead of reinforcing 
the old power, a novel nomenclature is devised which seems to 
endow man with a lofder attribute. This faculty is the intuition 
of Plotinus, the hitellechcelle Anschauu7ig of Schelling; the 
Intuitive Reason, Source of Ideas and Absolute Truths, the 
Organ of Philosophy and Theology, as Coleridge styles it. It 
is a direct beholding, which, according to Plotinus, rises in some 
moments of exaltation to ecstasy. It is, according to Schelling, 
a realization of the identity of subject and object in the indivi- 
dual, which blends him with that identity of subject and object 
called God j so that, carried out of himself, he does, in a manner, 
think divine thoughts — ^views all things from their highest point 
of view — mind and matter from the centre of their identity.^ 
He becomes recipient, according to Emers6n, of the Soul of 
the world. He loses, according to Coleridge, the particular in 

2 See Schelling'b System des Tran- (Tubingen, 1800), and Chalyb^iis, 
icmdentalm Idealismus, ^pp. 19-23 Hist, Entw, d. Spec. PhtL p. 244. 
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the universal reason; finds that ideas appear withinfhim from 
an internal source supplied by the Logos or Eternal Word of 
God — an infallible utteiance from the divine original«of man's 
highest nature.® 

Willoughby. One aim in all — to escape the surface varieties 
of our individual (or more properly dividual) being, and pene- 
trate to the universal truth — the absolute certainty everywhere 
the same: — a shaft-sinking operation — a descent into our 
original selves — digging down, in one case from a garden, in 
another from a waste, here from the heart of a town, there from 
a meadow, but all the miners are to find at the bottom a com- 
mon ground — the piim^val granite — the basis of the eternal 
truth-pillars. This I take to be the object of the self-simplifi- 
cation Hotinus inculcates — to get beneath the finite superficial 
accretions of our nature, 

Atherton. And what comes of it after all ? After denuding 
ourselves of all results of experience, conditioned distinctions, 
&c., we are landed in a void, we find only hollow silence, if we 
may accept a whisper or two, saying that ingratitude, treachery, 
fraud, and similar crimes, are very wrong.^ 

Gower, And even these dictates are those of our moral sense, 
not of an intellectual power of insight. For surely to call con- 
science practical Reason, as Kant does, is only to confound our 
moral and intellectual nature together. 

Atherton. Very well, then. Seclude and simplify your- 
self thoroughly, and you do not find data within you equal 
to your ne^— equal to show you what God is, has done, 
should do, &c. 

Willoughby. But all these intuitionalists piofess to evolve 
from their depths very much more than those simplest ethical 
perceptions. * 

Atherton. By cairying down with them into those depths 

3 Aids to Reflection, pp. 225, 249. nating criticism of this doctrine in the 
The reader is referred to a discrimi- Britnh Quarterly Review^ No. xxxvii. 
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the results- of the understanding, of experience, of external cul- 
ture, and then bringing them up to light again as though they 
had newiy emerged from the recesses of the Infinite. This 
intuitional metal, in its native state, is mere fluent, formless 
quicksilver , to make it definite and serviceable you must fix.iL 
by an alloy ; but then, alas ! it is pure Reason no longer, and, 
so far from being universal truth, receives a countless variety of 
shapes, according to the temperament, culture, or philosophic 
party, of the individual thinker. So that, in the end, the result 
is merely a dogmatical investiture of a man’s own notions with 
a sort of divine authority. You dispute with Schellmg, and he 
waves you away as a profane and intuitionless laic. What is 
this but the saceidotalism of the philosopher? The fanatical 
mystic who believes himself called on to enforce the ^ntasies 
of his special levelation upon other men, does not more utterly 
contemn argument than does the theosophist, when he bids you 
kick your understanding back into its kennel, and hearken in 
reverend awe to his intuitions. 

Willoughby. Telling you, too, that if your inward witness 
does not agree with#4iis, you are, philosophically speaking, in 
the gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity. 

Atherton. You are catching the approved style of expression 
so much in vogue with our modern religious infidelity. This is 
the artifice — to be scriptural in phrase, and anthscriptural in 
sense : to parade the secret symbols of Christianity in the van 
of that motley army which marches to assail it. 

Gower. The expedient reminds me of the deyice of Cam- 
byses, who, when he drew out his forces against the Egyptians, 
placed a row of ibises in front of his line, and the Egyptians, it 
is said, suffered defeat rather than discharge an arrow which 
might wound the birds they worshipped. ’’ 

Willoughby. To go back ^to Plotinus. That doctrine of 

< See Note, p. 92. 
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the Epistrophe — the return of all intelligence by a laf^ of nature 
to the divine centre— must inevitably be associated with the 
unhealthy morality always attendant on pantheism. # It is an 
organic process godward, ending in loss of personal existence, 
no moral or spiritual elevation. 

Gower. His abstract Unity has no character, only negation 
of all conceivable attributes — so will and character can have no 
place in his theory of assimilation to God. Self-culture is self- 
reduction. What a plan of the universe ! — all intelligence 
magneticS.lly diawn to the Centre, like the ships to the Mountain 
#of the Loadstone in the Arabian Nights — as they approach, 
the nails which hold them together are withdrawn, they fall 
apart, and all the fabric is dissolved. 

Willoughby. It is curious to observe how rapidly the mind 
gives way under the unnatural strain of this supei-essential ab- 
straction, and indemnifies itself by imaginative and fantastical 
excesses for the attempt to sojourn in an atmosphere so rare. 
At first, ecstasy is an indescribable state — any form or voice 
would mar and materialize it. The vague boundlessness of 
this exaltation, in which the soul swoon* away, is itot to be 
hinted at by the highest utterance of mortal speech. But a 
degenerate age or a lower order of mind demands the detail 
and imagery of a more tangible marvel The demand 
creates supply, and the mystic, deceiver or deceived, or both, 
begins to furnish forth for himself and others a full itinerary of 
those regions in the unseen world which he has scanned or 
traversed in his moments of elevation. He describes the 
' staired baldrics and meteor-swords of the aerial panoply ; tells 
what forlorn shapes have been seen standing dark against a 
far depth of brightness, like stricken pines on a sunset horizon ; 
what angelic fornis, in gracious companies, alight about the 
haunts of men, thwarting the evil and opening pathways for the 
good ; what genii tend what mortals, and under what astral 
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influences* they work weal or woe ; what beings of the middle 
air crowd in embattled lows the mountain side, or fill some 
vast ampFiitheatre of silent and inaccessible snow, — how some 
encamp in the valley, under the pennons of the summer 
lightning, and others find a tented field where the slow wind 
iinrqlls the exhalations along the marsh, and builds a billowy 
canopy of vapours : all is largely told, — what ethereal heraldry 
marshals with its blazon the thrones and dominions of the unseen 
realm ; what giant powers and principalities darken with long 
shadow, or illumine with a winged wake of glory, the forms of 
following myriads, — their ranks and races, wars and destiny, as 
minutely registered as the annals of some neighbour province, 
as confidently recounted as though the seer had nightly slipped 
his bonds of flesh, and mingled in their council or thek battle. 

Atherton. A true portraiture. Observe how this mysticism 
pretends to raise man above self into the universal, and issues 
in giving us only what is personal. It presents us, after all, 
only with the creations of the fancy, the phenomena of the 
sensibility peculiar to the individual, — that finite, personal 
idiosyncrasy which ^ so despised. Its philosophy of the 
universe subsides into a morbid psychology. Man is persuaded 
that he is to traverse the realms of fire and air, where the in- 
telligible essences and archetypes of all things dwell ; and, 
like the Knight of La Mancha, he never stirs in reality from 
the little grass-plot of individual temperament on which his 
wondrous wooden horse stands still. This theosophy professes 
to make man divine, 'and it fails at last to keep him even 
rational. It prevents his becoming what he might be, while it 
promises to make him what he never can become. 


Note to page 90. 

M. Simon has shown, with much acuteness, m what way the exigencies 
of the system of Plotinus compelled him to have recourse to a new faculty, 
distinct from reason 
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Plotinus perceived that Plato had not been true to the consequences of 
his own dialectics When he had reached the summit of his logical ab- 
straction, — had passed through definition after definition, each more in- 
tangible than the last, on his way upward towaids the One, he arrived at 
last at a God who was above Being itself From this result he shrank, 
so ceased to be consistent. How could such a God be a God of 
dence, such a shadow of a shade a creator^ Plato was not prepar^ 
Plotinus, to soar so completely above experience and the piacti|?i( 
accept the utmost consequences of his logical process So, tji 
might be still the God of ftovidence, he retained him with 
reason, gave him Being, 

When Plotinus, like a true 


like 

?^al as to 
^^at his God 

Thought, Power, and called 
le eclectic, earned still foitlier of a-hi.; 


history afforded him, he found Aristotle postulating a Deity restricted bv 
his own abstraction and immutability as to render it impossk.^jg associate 
with his nature the idea of superintendence It was feared lenre- 

sent God as the God of Creation and of Pi evidence would be" dudize 
him And yet the woild did exist. How were the serene remote 
Unity demanded by logic, and that activity and contact i^iattcr no 

less imperatively demanded for God by experience, to be ^Jconciied win 
each other? It is scarcely necessary to observe that therg<' 
culty. The whole problem was the result of ° : 

cermng the evil of matter, and of the wrong ans^g^T ■ ancient philo- 
sophy to tie vexed question— Does ^JuDfeSSg work tosW, or to 
P hilosophy-lSamfained '^Ic'Tofmer , the Christian Church the latter. To 
remove this obstacle which philosophy had itself constructed, Plotinus pro- 
posed his theory of these hypostases, in the Divine Nature. Above and 
beyond a God such as that of Plato, he places another like that of Aristotle 
and above him a simple Unity, like the God of the Eleatics. The last 
was the ultimatum of the process of logical simplification— a something above 
being. But the hypothesis was destitute of proof— it was, in fact con- 
trary to reason. Plotinus must therefore either surrender his theory or 
bid farewell to reason. He chose the latter ('ourse. He does not deny the 
important services of reason, but he professes to ^anscend its limits He 
calls in mysticism to substantiate, by the doctrines of Illumination and 'iden- 
tity, his imaginary God. He affirms a God beyond reason, and then a 
faculty beyond reason to discern that God withal. 


This attempt to solve the problem in question is of course a failure It 
IS still more open than the system of Plato to Anstotle's objection that it 
resembled the expedient of an arithmetician who should endeavour' to sim- 
plify a calculation he found perplexing by taking still higher ficrures 
Plotinus does not explain what he means by a Hypostasis. If the Hypos- 
tases m his Trinity have reality, the ideal unity he is so anxious to preserve 
in the Divine Nature is after all destroyed. If they have not, the gap 
between .he One and the Manifold is still without a bridge, and the diffi- 
culty they are fhtroduced to remove remains m effect where it wa^ If this 
hypothesis had made no part of the system of Plotinus, the great* occasion 
for the doctrine of Ecstasy and the most powerful internal inducement to 
mysticism would have been wanting The philosopher escapes from his 
labyrinth by borrowing the wings of the mystic.— See Smou, tom i 

pp. 63, 84 , 11. 462. ’ ’ 
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r 

Stargaze 'Tis ,'<3rawn, I assure }ou, from the aphoiisms of the old Ch^il- 
deans, Zoroaste* the first and greatest magician, Meiciirius 1 nsmegistus, the 
later Ptolemy, the evei lasting pi ognosticator, old Eira Pater.— M iSSiNGER. 

We have now about done, I suppose, 
with^ the theosophic branch of the Neo-Platonist 
school; with itS-J^st leaders it degenerates into theurgic 
mysticism. 

Kate. I hope it is goingtS^’degeiTerate' into 'sometTiing one 
can understand. 

Gower. The great metaphysician, Plotinus, is off the stage, 
that is some comfort for you, Miss Merivale. Magic is less 
wearisome than metaphysics. 

Atherton. The change is marked, indeed. Plotinus, wrapt 
in his pioud abstraction, cared little for fame. His listening 
disciples were his world. Porphyry entered his school fresh 
from the study of Aristotle^ — At- first the daring opponent of 
the master, he soon became the most devoted of his scholars. 
With a temperament more active -and -practical than that ot 
Plotinus, with more various ability and far more facility in 
adaptation, with an erudition equal to his fidelity, blameless in 
his life, pre-eminent in the loftiness and purity of his ethics, 
he was well fitted to do all that could be done towards secur- 
ing for the doctrines he had espoused that reputation and that 
wider influence to which Plotinus was so indifferent. His aim 
was twofold. He engaged in a conflict hand to hand with 
two antagonists at once, by both of whom he was eventually 
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vanquished. He commenced an assault on Christiamity with- 
out, and he endeavoured to check the progress of superstitious 
usage within the pale of Paganism. But Christianity could 
not be repulsed, and heathendom would not be reformed. In 
vain did he attempt to substitute a single philosophical religion 
which should be universal, for the manifold and popular Poly- 
theism of the day. Christian truth repelled his attack on the 
one side, and idolatrous superstition carried his defences on the 
other. 

Willoughby. A more false position could scarcely have been 
assumed. Men like Porphyry constituted themselves the 
defenders of a Paganism which did but partially acknowledge 
their advocacy. Often suspected by the Emperors, they were 
still oftener maligned and persecuted by the jealousy of the 
priests. They were the unaccredited champions of Paganism, 
for they sought to refine while they conserved it. They de- 
fended it, not as zealots, but as men of letters.^ They defended 
it because the old faith could boast of great names and great 
achievements in speculation, literature, and ait, and because 
the new appeared novel and barbaiian^n its origin, and 
humiliating in its claims. They wrote, they lectured, they dis- 
puted, in favour of the temple and against the church, because 
they dreamed of the days of Pericles under the yoke of the 
Empire : not because they worshipped idols, but because they 
worshipped Plato. 

Mrs. Atherton. And must not that very attempt, noticed 
just now, to recognise all religions, have been as fatal to them 
as the causes you mention ? 

Atherton. Certainly. Mankind does not require a revela- 
tion to give them a religion, but to give them one which shall 
be altogether true. •These Neo-Platonists were confionted by 
a religion intolerant of all others. They attempted, by keeping 
^ J. Smofi, i, 154 ; u. 173. 
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open liou^e in their eclectic Pantheon, to excel where they 
thought their antagonist deficient. They failed to see in that 
benign j^itolerance of falsehood, which stood out as so strange 
a characteristic in the Christian faith, one of the credentials of 
its divine oiigin. No theory of the universe manufactured by 
a school can be a gospel to man’s soul. They forgot that lip- 
homage paid to all religions is the virtual denial of each. 

Gower. Strange position, indeed, maintaining as their car- 
dinal doctrine the unity and immutability of the divine nature, 
and entering the lists as conservators of polytheism ; teaching 
the most abstract and defending the most gross conceptions of 
deity ; exclaiming against vice, and solicitous to preserve all 
the incentives to it which swarm in every heathen mythology. 
Of a truth, no clean thing could be brought out of that 
unclean, — the new cloth would not mend the old ^garment. 
Men know that they ou^ht to worship ; the question is, Whom ? 
and How ? 

WiLLouoHBY. Then, again, their attempt to combine religion 
and philosophy robbed the last of its only principle, the first of 
its only power. Th^ religions lost in the process what sanctity 
and authoritativeness they had to lose, while speculation aban- 
doned all scientific precision, and deserted its sole consistent 
basis in the reason. This endeavour to philosophise superstition 
could only issue in the paradoxical product of a philosophy 
without leason, and a superstition without faith. To make 
philosophy supeistitious was not difficult, and they did that; 
but they could not — do what they would — make superstition 
philosophical. ^ 

Atherton. Add, too, that Greek philosophy, which had 
always repelled the people, possessed no power to seclude them 
from the Christianity that sought them o^it. In vain did it 
borrow from. Christianity a new refinement, and receive some 
rays of light from the very foe which fronted it 
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WrLLOUGHBY. As is veij visible in the higher moral tone of 
Porphyry’s Treatise on Abstinence, 

Atherton. The struggles of heathendom to escape its doom 
only the more display its weakness and the justice of the 
sentence. 

Gower. Like the man in the Gesta Romanonm, who came 
to the gate where every humpbacked, one-eyed, scald-headed 
passenger had to pay a penny for each infirmity : they were 
going only to demand toll for his hunch, but he resisted, and 
in the struggle was discovered to be amenable for eveiy defor- 
mity and disease upon the table. So, no doubt, it must always 
be with systems, states, men, and dogs, that won’t know when 
they have had their day. The scuffle makes sad work with the 
patched -clothes, false teeth, wig, and cosmetics. 

Atherton. Life is sweet. 

As to Porphyry it was doubtless his more practical tempera- 
ment that led him to modify the doctrine of Plotinus concerning 
ecstasy. With Porphyry the mind does not lose, in that state 
of exaltation, its consciousness of personality. He calls it a 
dream in which the soul, dead to the wori^, rises to an activity 
that partakes of the divine. It is an elevation above reason, 
above action, above libei ty, and yet no annihilation, but an 
ennobling restoration or transformation of the individual 
nature.^ 

Gower. One of Porphyiy’s notions about the spirits of 
the air, of which you told me m our walk yesterday, quite 
haunted me afterwards. It contains a germ of poetry. 

Kate. By all means let us have it. 

Gower. Our philosopher believed in a certain order of evil 
genii who took pleasure in hunting wild beasts, — daemons, whom 
men worshipped by the title of Artemis and other names, 
falsely attributing their cruelty to the calm and guiltless gods, 
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who can never delight in blood. Some of these natures hunted 
another grey. They were said to chase souls that had escaped 
from the fetters of a body, and to foice them to re-enter some 
fleshly prison once more. How I wish we could see a design of 
this by David Scott ! Imagine the soul that has just leaped 
out of the door of that dungeon of ignorance and pain, the body, 
as Porphyry would term it, fluttering in its new freedom in the 
sunshine among the tree-tops, over wild and town — all the fields 
of air its pleasure-ground for an exulting caieer on its upwaid 
way to join the jouineying intelligences in their cars above. 
But it sees afar off, high in mid-air, a troop of dark shapes ; 
they seem to approach, to grow out of the airy recesses of the 
distance — they come down the white precipices of the piled 
clouds, over the long slant of some vapour promontory — forms 
invisible to man, and, with them, spectre-hounds, whose baying 
spirits alone can hear. As they approach, the soul recognises 
its enemies. In a moment it is flying away, away, and after it 
they sweep — pursueis and puisued, shapes so ethereal that the 
galleries of the ant are not shaken as hunters and quarry glide 
into the earth, and not a foam-bell is broken or brushed from the 
wave when they emeige upon the sea, and with many a winding 
and double mount the air. At last hemmed in, the soul is 
forced — spite of that despeiate sidelong dart which had all but 
eluded them — down into a body, the frame of a beggar’s babe 
or of a slave’s ; and, like some struggling bird, drawn with beat- 
ing wings beneath the water, it sinks into the clay it must 
animate through many a niiseiable year to come.- 
Willoughby. I wish you would paint it for us yourself. 
You might repiesent, close by that battle of the spirits, a bird 
singing on a bough, a laboureiTooking clown, with his foot upon 
his spade, and peasants dancing in their ^ sunburnt mirth’ and 
jollity — wholly unconscious, intenupted neither in toil nor 
pleasure by the conflict close at hand. It might read as a 
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satire on the too common indifference of men to tRe spiritual 
realities which are about them every hour. 

Mrs. Atherton. The picture would be as mysterious as an 
Emblem by Albert Durer. 

Gower. It is that suggestiveness I so admire in the Germans. 
For the sake of it I can often pardon their fantastic extrava- 
gances, their incongiuous combinations, their frequent want ot 
grace and symmetry. 

Atherton. So can I, when an author occupies a province in 
which such indirectness or iiony, such irregulaiity, confusion, or 
paradox, are admissible. Take, as a comprehensive example, 
Jean Paul. But in philosophy it is abominable. There, where 
transpjient order should preside, to find that under the thick 
and spreading verbiage meaning is often lacking, and, with all 
the boastful and fire-new nomenclature, if found, is old and 
common, — that the language is commonly but an an ay of what 
one calls 

Rich \\ indows that exclude the Lght, 

And passages that lead to nothing , — 

This puts me out of all patience. 

Gower. The fault you object to reminds me of some Flemish 
landscape-pieces I have seen ; there are trees, so full of grand 
life, they seem with their out&ti etched aims to menace the 
clouds, and as though, if they smote with their many hundred 
hands, they could beat away the storm instead of being bowed 
by it, and underneath these gieat ones of the forest, which 
should shadow nothing less than a woodland council of Titans 
01 a gioup of recumbent gods, the painter places only a rustic 
with a cow or two, an old horse, a beggar, or some other most 
every-day of figures. 

Mrs. AthertoV And you mean that the German words are 
large-looking as the trees, and the ideas worn and ordinary as 
the figuies? What will Mr. Willoughby say to that? 
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AthertSn. I think Willoughby will agree with me tjiat it is 
high time that we should go back to our theurgic mysticism and 
lamblichils. Here is a letter of his : — 

Iamblichus to Agathocles. 

I assure yon, my friend, that the efforts of Porphyry, of 
whom you appear disposed to think so highly, will be altogether 
in vam. He is not the true philosopher you imagine. He 
grows cold and sceptical with years. He shrinks with a timid 
incredulity from reaping in that field of supernatural attainment 
which theiugy has first opened, and now continually enlarges 
and enriches. Theurgy, be sure of it, is the grand, I may say, 
the sole path to the exaltation we covet It is the heaven-given 
organum, in the hands of the wise and holy, for obtaining hap- 
piness, knowledge, power. 

The pomp of emperors becomes as nothing in comparison 
with the glory that sunounds the hierophant. The priest is a 
prophet full of deity. The subordinate powers of the upper 
world are at his bidding, for it is not a man, but a god who 
speaks the words of power. Such a man lives no longer the 
life common to other men. He has exchanged the human life 
for the divine. His nature is the instrument and vehicle of 
Deity, who fills and impels him (ypyavov toIq iTnirviovcn dtoiq ) 
Men of this older do not enploy, in the elevation they experi- 
ence, the waking senses as do others (pvrt ^ar’ aio-Bi^ffLv hep-' 
yovGiv ovre eypTjyopa&i). They have no puipose of their own, 
no mastery over themselves. Jhey speak wisdom^ they do not 
imdeistand, and their faculties, absorbed in a divine power, 
become the utterance of a superior will. 

Often, at the moment of inspiration, or when the afflatus has 
subsided, a fiery Appearance is seen, — the entering oi departing 
Power. Those who aie skilled in this wisdom can tell by the 
character of this glory the rank of the divinity who has seized 
for the time the reins .of the mystic’s soul, and guides it as he 
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will. . Sometimes the body of the man subject to thfs influence 
is violently agitated, sometimes it is rigid and motionless. 
In some instances sweet music is heard, in others, (discordant 
and fearful sounds. The person of the subject has been known 
to dilate and tower to a superhuman height ; in other cases, it 
has been lifted up into the air. Frequently, not merely the 
ordinary exercise of reason, but sensation and animal life would 
appear to have been' suspended ; and the subject of the afflatus 
has not felt the application of fire, has been pierced with spits, 
cut with knives, and been sensible of no pain. Yea, often, the 
more the body and the mind have been alike enfeebled by 
vigil and by fasts, tlie more ignorant or mentally imbecile a 
youth may be who is brought under this influence, the more 
freely and iinmixedly will the divine power be made manifest 
So clearly are these wonders the work, not of human skill or 
wisdom, but of supernatural agency ! Characteiistics such as 
these I have mentioned, are the marks of the true inspiration. 

Now, there are, O Agathocles, four great orders of spiritual 
existence, — Gods, Daemons, Heroes oi Demi-gods, and Souls. 
You will naturally be desirous to learn how»the apparition of a 
God or a Daemon is distinguished from those of Angels, Princi- 
palities, or Souls. Know, then, that their appearance to man 
corresponds to their nature, and that they always manifest 
themselves to those who invoke them in a manner consonant 
with their rank in the hierarchy of spiritual natures. The 
appearances of Gods are uniform (fxoyoEih']), those of Daemons 
various (jrotKtXa). The Gods shine with a benign aspect. When 
a God manifests himself, he frequently appears to hide sun or 
moon, and seems as he descends too vast for earth to con- 
tain. Archangels are at once awful and mild ; Angels yet moie 
gracious ; Daemons terrible. Below the four leading classes I 
have mentioned are placed the malignant Daemons, the Anti- 
gods {avTideovg), 

Each spiritual order has gifts of its o\yn to bestow on tho 
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initiated wTio evoke them. The Gods confer health of body, 
power and purity of mind, and, in short, elevate and restore 
our natures to their proper principles. Angels and Archangels 
have at their command only subordinate bestowmenls. 
Daemons, however, are hostile to the aspirant, — afflict both 
body and mind, and hinder our escape from the sensuous. 
Principalities, who govern the sublunaiy elements, confer 
temporal advantages. Those of a lower lank, who pieside over 
matter (vXa-a), display their bounty in mateiial gifts. Souls 
that are pure are, like Angels, salutary in their influence. Their 
appearance encourages the soul in its upward effoits. Heroes 
stimulate to great actions. All these powers depend, in a de- 
scending chain, each species on that immediately above it. 
Good Daemons are seen surrounded by the emblems of blessing, 
Daemons who execute judgment appear with the instruments of 
punishment. 

There is nothing unworthy of belief in what you have been 
told concerning the sacred sleep, and divination by dreams. I 
explain it thus : — 

The soul has a trofold life, a lower and a higher. In sleep 
that soul is freed from the constraint of the body, and enters, 
as one emancipated, on its divine life of intelligence. Then, as 
the noble faculty which beholds the objects that truly are — the 
objects in the world of intelligence — stirs within, and awakens 
to its power, who can be surprised that the mind, which con- 
tains in itself the principles of all that happens, should, in this 
its state of liberation, discern the future m those antecedent 
principles which will make that future what it is to be ? The 
nobler part of the soul is thus united by abstraction to higher 
natures, and becomes a participant in the wisdom and fore- 
knowledge of the Gods. 

Recorded examples of this are numerous and well authenti- 
cated ; instances occur, too, every day. Numbers of sick, by 
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sleeping in the temple of iEsculapius, have had thgir cure re- 
vealed to them in dreams vouchsafed by the god. Would not 
Alexander’s army have perished but for a dream Jn which 
Dionysus pointed out the means of safety ? Was not the siege of 
Aphutis raised through a dream sent by Jupiter Ammon to Lysan- 
der? The night-time of the body is the day-time of the soul. 

What I have now said — with little method, I confess— sets 
befoie you but a portion of the prerogatives in which the 
initiated gloiy. There is much behind for which words are 
too poor.* I have written enough, I am sure, to kindle your 
ambition, to bid you banish doubt, and persevere in the 
aspirations which so possessed you when I saw you last ® 
Farewell. 

Gower. That explanation of prophetic dreams and the 
temple sleep is very cuiious and characteristic. No doubt the 
common phenomena of mesmerism may have been among 
the sacred secrets preserved by the priests of Egypt and of 
Greece. 

Kate. The pieference for young and weakly persons, who 
would possess an organization more susceptible of such in- 
fluences, makes it look very likely. 

Atherton. Observe how completely the theurgic element, 
with lamblichus, supersedes the theosophic. In the process of 
time the philosophical principles on which the system of 
Plotinus rested aie virtually surrendered, little by little, while 
divination and evocations are practised with increasing credu- 
lity, and msfde the foundation of the most arrogant pretensions. 
Plotinus declared the possibility of an absolute identification 
of the divine with the human nature. Here was the broadest 
basis for mysticism possible. Porphyiy retired from this posi- 
tion, took up narrower ground, and qualified the great mystical 
3 See Note, p. 106. 
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principle oj his master. He contended that m the union which 
takes place in ecstasy, we still retain the consciousness of per- 
sonality, ^ lamblichus, the most superstitious of all in practice, 
diminished the real principle of mysticism still farther in theory. 
He denied that man has a faculty inaccessible to passion, and 
eternally active."* 

Willoughby. And so the metaphysics and the marvels of 
mysticism stand in an inverse ratio to each other. But it is 
not unnatural that as the mystic, from one cause or another, 
gives up those exaggerated notions of the powers of .man and 
those mistaken views of the relationship between man and 
God, which went together to make up a mystical system of 
philosophy, he should endeavour to indemnify himself by the 
evocations of theurgy, so as to secure, if possible, through 
a supernatural channel, what speculation had unsuccessfuily 
attempted. 

Atherton. True ; but in this case I should invert the order, 
and say that as the promise of theurgy exercised an attraction 
of growing strength on an order of mind less fitted for specu- 
lation, such temperaments would readily drop the speculative 
piinciple of mysticism m their eagerness to grasp the illusive 
prize — apparently so practical — which a commeice with superior 
natures held out. 

Willoughby. And so the intellectual ambition and the 
poetical spirit, so lofty in Plotinus, subside, among the followers 
of lamblichus, into the doggrel of the necromancei ’s charm. 

Gower. Much such a descent as the gloiy of Virgil has 
suffeied, whose tomb at Pausilipo is now regarded Ty the popu- 
lace of degenerate Naples less with the reverence due to the 
poet than with the awe which arises from the legendary repute 
of the mediaeval magician. 

Atherton. So the idealism of strong minds becomes super- 

yules Simo?ii ii. 218. 
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stition in the weak. In the very shrine where culture paid its 
homage ’ to art or science, feebleness and ignorance, in an 
age of decline, set up the image- woi ship of thg merely 
marvellous. 

Mrs. Atherton, I think you mentioned only one other of 
these worthies. 

Atherton. Proclus. He is the last great name among the 
Neo-Piatonists. He was the most eclectic of them all, perhaps 
because the most learned and the most systematic. He ela- 
borated the trinity of Plotinus into a succession of impalpable 
Triads, and surpassed lamblichus in his devotion to the prac- 
tice of theurgy. Proclus was content to develop the school in 
that direction which lamblichus — (successful from his very 
faults) — had already given it. With Proclus, theurgy was the 
art which gives man the magical passwords that carry him 
through barrier after barrier, dividing species from species of 
the upper existences, till, at the summit of the hierarchy, he 
arrives at the highest. According to him, God is the Non-Being 
who is above all being. Pie is apprehended only by negation. 
When we are raised out of our weakness, and on a level with 
God, it seems as though reason were silenced, for then we are 
above reason. We become intoxicated with God, we are in- 
spired as by the nectar of Olympus. He teaches philosophy 
as the best preparation for Quietism. For the scientific en- 
quirer, toiling in his research, Proclus has a God to tell of, 
supreme, almighty, the world-maker and governor of Plato. 
For him who has passed through this labour, a God known 
only by ecstS.sy — a God who is the repose he gives— a God of ^ 
whom the more you deny the more do you affirm. 

Willoughby. And this is all ! After years of austerity and 
toil, Proclus — the^cholar, stored with the opinions of the past, 
surrounded by the admiration of the present — the astronomer, 
the geometrician, the philosopher, — learned in the lore of 
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symbols aied of oracles, in the rapt iitteiances of Orpheus and 
of Zoroaster— an adept in the ritual of invocations among 
every pe(iple in the world — he, at the close, pronounces Quietism 
the consummation of the whole, and an unreasoning contem- 
plation, an ecstasy which casts off as an incumbrance all the 
knowledge so painfully acquired, the bourne of all the journey. 

Mrs. Atherton. As though it were the highest glory of 
man, forgetting all that his enquiry has achieved, hidden away 
from the world,— -to gaze at vacancy, inactive and infantine ; — 
to be like some peasant's child left in its cradle foi a while in 
the furrow of a field, shut in by the little mound of earth on 
either side, and having but the blue sether above, dazzling and 
void, at which to look up with smiles of witless wonder. 


Note to page 103. 

lamhliclms de MysUriis, sect. x. cc. i, a, 6 ; iii. 4, 8, 6, 24 ; i. 3, 6 ; 
ii. 3 ; 111. 31 ; 11. 4, 6, 7 ; 111 i, 3. These passages, in the oidei given, will 
be found to coirespond with the opinions expiessed in the letter as those of 
lamblichus 

The genuineness of the treatise De Mysicrih has been called m question, 
but its antiquity is undoubted. It ditfeis only in one or two very trivial 
statements from the doctrines of lamblichus as ascei tamed from other sources, 
and is admitted by all Jp be the production, if not of lamblichus himself, of 
one of his disciples, probably writing under his diiection. Julies Si?no?i, 11 219. 

For the opinions ascribed to Porphyry in this letter, see his Bpistola ad 
Anedonem, passim. He there proposes a series of difficult questions, and dis- 
plays that sceptical disposition, especially concerning the pretensions of 1 heurgy, 
which so much scandalized lamblichus. 1 he De My interns is an elaboiate reply 
to that epistle, under the name of Abammon. 

In several passages of the De Mysterus (11. ir ; v. i, 2, 3, 7 ; vi. 6) lamblichus 
displays much anxiety lest his zeal for Theurgy should lead him to maintain 
any position inconsistent with the reverence due to the gods. He was closely 
pressed on this weak point by the objections of Porphyry. [Ep. ad A?2ebon, 
5, 6 ) His explanation in reply is, that the deities aie not in reality drawn 
down by the mere human will of the Theurgibt, but that man is raised to a 
participation in the power of the gods. The approximatiofi is real, but the 
apparent descent of divinity is m fact the ascent of humanity. 3 y his long 
course of preparation, by his knowledge of rites and symbols, of potent hymns, 
and of the mj^steiious virtues of certain heibs and minerals, the Theuigist is 
supposed to rise at last to the 1 ink of an associate with celestial poweis , their 
knowledge and their will become his, and he contiols i,pferior natuies with the 
authority of the gods themselves 

lamblichus supposes, moieover, that there is an order of powers in the world, 
irrational and undiscermng, who are altogether at the bidding of man when 
by threats or conjurations he chooses to compel them. De Myst, vi. 5. 
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Qiiesti ordini di su tutti s’amrairano 
E di giu VI neon si che verso Iddio 
liitti tirati sono e tutti tirano 
E Dionisio con taiito disio 
A contemplar questi ordim si mise, 
Che li nomo e distinse com’ lo ^ 

Dante, 


ATE. I have been looking at the pictures in Mis. 

JamesoiVs Sacred and Legendary Arf, of those strange 
creatures, the hermit saints — the Fathers of the desert. Only 
see this one, what a mane and claws ! The two lions 
digging the grave there are own bi others to the holy men 
themselves. 

Atherton. Yet they claimed powers as much above huma- 
nity as, to look at them, you would think tliem beneath it 

Gower. Religious Nebuchadnezzars. 

Willoughby. No shavelings, at any rate, like the smooth- 
faced sanctities of the later calendar. 

Atherton. You will find among these anchoiites almost all 
the wonder-working pretensions of mediaeval mysticism in full 
development, thus early ; — the discernment of sphits, gift of 
prophecy, mii-^culoiis powers of various kinds, ecstasy, exorcism, 
&c. &c. I should take St. Antony as a fair specimen of the 
whole class.^ 

^ All these orders §^ze admiring with such zeal to the contemplation oi 
upward, and exert an influence down- them that he named and distinguished 
ward (each on that immediately be- them as I have done 
neath it), so that they all together 2 Aihanasu Opp Viia S Anlomi, 
reciprocally draw and are drawn The vision alluded to is related p 498. 
towaid God. Dionysius gave himself 
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Mrs. Atherton. Look, here is his picture ; there he stands, 
with crutch and bell and pig. 

AtheS^ton. The bell denotes his power over evil spirits, 
and the pig the vanquislred daemon of sensuality. In his life, 
by Athanasius, there is a full account of his battle with many 
daemons in the shape of lions, bulls, and bears. He passed 
twenty yeais in an old castle which he found full of serpents. 
The power of the saint expelled those unpleasant aboiigines. 
That nose, you see there, was supposed to possess the faculty 
of detecting by its miiaculous keenness of scent the proximity 
of an evil spirit. There is an odour of iniquity, you must know, 
as well as an odour of sanctity. This disposition to hteralize 
metaphors gave currency to the monkish stories of after times 
concerning the lefreshing fiagrance found to arise from the 
remains of disinterred saints. In fact, the materialization of 
the spiiitual, or what passes for such, is the characteristic prin- 
ciple of the theurgic mysticism within the Roman Catholic 
Chuich, St. Antony, on one occasion, sees his own soul, 
sepal ated from the body, carried through the air. 

Gower. A stiikkg instance, I should say, of the objectivity 
of the subject. 

Atherton. One of his visions is not without grandeur. The 
brethren had been questioning him one day concerning the 
state of departed spirits. The following night he heard a voice 
saying, ^ Antony, get up ; go out and look 1’ He obeyed, and 
saw a gigantic figure, whose head was in the clouds, and whose 
outstretched arms extended far across the sky^ Many souls 
were fluttering in the air, and endeavouring, as they found 
opportunity, to fly upward past this dreadful being. Numbers 
of them he seized in the attempt, and dashed back upon the 
earth. Some escaped him and exulted abSve, while he raged 
at their .success. Thus sorrowing and rejoicing weie mingled 
together, as some were defeated and others triumphant. 
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This, ' h© was given to understand, was the lis# and fall 
of souls. 

Willoughby. That picture would be really Danfesque, if 
only a little more definite. Macarius is another gieat name, 
too, among these Christian ascetics and theurgists — the one 
who retired to the deserts of Nitriain the fourth century. 

Atherton. He is not only famous for his measure of the 
supernatural powers ascribed to his brethren, but his homilies 
have been appealed to by modem theopathetic mystics as an 
authority for Quietism. He teaches perfectionist doctrine, 
certainly, but I do not think his words will bear the construc- 
tion Poiret and others would give them. He was at lea.st 
innocent of the sainte mdifference^ 

Mrs. Atherton. You said we were to discuss Dionysius the 
Areopagite this evening. 

Kate. Pray introduce me first. I know nothing about him. 

Atherton. No one does know who really wiote the books 
which passed under that name. It is generally admitted that 
the forgery could not have been committed earlier than the 
middle of the fifth century, probably som^hat later. So all I 
can tell you is, that somewhere or other (it is not unlikely at 
Constantinople, but there is no certainty), about the time when 
Theodoric was master of Italy — when the Vandal swarms had 
not yet been expelled from northern Africa— while Constanti- 
nople was in uproar between the greens and the blues, and 
rival ecclesiastics headed city riots with a labble of monks, 
aitizans, and* bandit soldiery at their heels — while orthodoxy 
w^as grappling with the Monophysite and Eutychiaii heresies on 

3 Poiret, Bihlwtheca Mysticorum^ to be impenetrable by the divine radi- 
p. 95. Macatius gives gicat piomi- ance Some centuries later we find 
nerice to the doctiiilte of Umon— the monks of Mount Athos professing 
describes the sti earning m of the to discern this supcrnatuial effulgence 
Hypostatic Light—how the spiritual illuminating Iheir stomachs Gass, 
nature is all-pervaded by the glory, Die Mysiik des N, Cat>asiias, p. 56. 
and even the body is not so ffioss as 
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either hand, and the religious world was rocking still *^vlth the 
grounds'v^ell that followed those stormy synods in which 
Palestine and Alexandria, Asia and Constantinople, from 
opposite quarters, gathered their strength against each other 
— a monk or priest was busy, in his quiet solitude, with the 
fabrication of sundry treatises and letters which were to find 
their way into the Church under the all-but apostolic auspices 
of that convert made by the Apostle of the Gentiles when he 
spoke on Mars Hill. The writings would seem to have been 
first appealed to as genuine in the year 533. As heretics cited 
them, their authority was disputed at the outset ; but being 
found favourable to the growing claims of the hierarchy, and 
likely to be useful, they were soon recognised and employed 
accordingly.* 

Willoughby, Proclus could not have been long dead, and 
his reputation must have been still at its height, when this 
anonymous — ^let us call him Dionysius at once — was writing 
his Platonized theology. 

Athertotst. With the divines of Byzantium Proclus repre- 
sented the grand ola world of Greek thought. Even those who 
wrote against him as a heathen betray the influence he exercised 
on their doctrines. The object of Dionysius evidently was to 
accommodate the theosophy of Proclus to Christianity. Another 
aim, not less conspicuous, was to strengthen all the pretensions 
of the piiesthood, and to invest with a new traditionary sanction 
the ascetic virtues of the cloister. 

In the year 533 the books of Diony- sms nor Cyril had made any allusion 
sms were cited by the Sevenans, and to them. Acta ConciL Hard, li. 
their genuineness called in question p. 1159. 
by the bishop because neithei Athana' 
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They that pretend to these heights call them the secrets of thehmgdom , 
mt they are such which no man can describe , such which God hath not le- 
vealed in the publication of the Gospel , such for the acquiring of which theie 
are no means prescribed, and to which no man is obliged, and which are not 
in any maii-s power to obtain , nor such which it is lawful to pray for or 
desire; nor concerning wdnch we shall ever be sailed to account. —Jekemy 
Tayloe. 


^ T HAVE here/ said Atherton on the next evening, ^ some 
notes on the doctrine of this pretended Areopagite — a 
short summary ; shall I read it 

‘ By all means/ 

So the following abstract was listened to — and with creditable 
patience/ 

(i.) All things have emanated from God, and the end of all 
is return to God. Such return — deification, he calls it — is 
the consummation of the creature, that God may finally be all 
in all A piocess of evolution, a centrifugal movement in the 
Divine Nature, is substituted in reality for creation. The aiii- 
thesis of this is the centripetal process, or movement of involu- 


1 For the passages authenticating 
this account, see Dion. Areop 0pp. 
as follows — 

(i ) De Div. Norn, c. iv § i , v 3 , 
6, 8 , VI. 2, 3 ; i' I. De Reel. Hiet. 

1 3 - 

(2.) Da Ccel. Hur i 2, 3 ; v. 3, 4 , 
vii. De Reel Hur. i. i , x. 3 The 
resemblance of this whole process to 
the Proodos and Epi^rophe of Plo- 
timus IS sufficiently obvious. 

(3 ) De Div Norn iv. 20, p 488 
The chase after evil runs through sec- 
tions 24-34. He sums up in one place 

VOL. I. 


thus — ‘ In a word, good springs from 
the sole and complete cause, but evil 
from many and partial defects God 
knows the evil as good, and with him 
the causes of things evil are beneficent 
poweis ’ Proclus seeks escape from 
the hopeless difficulty m precisely the 
same way 

Concerning the Via negahva and 
affi/mativa^ see De Div. Nom i r, 
5, 4 , Ccel. Hier. xv. , mid,De Myst, 
Theol 1 2, 3 

(4 ) Ibid. Also. Fi) ad, Doroiheum 
De Myst TheoL 111 pp. 721. 

I 
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tioiij whiclt draws all existence towards the point of the Divine 
centre. The degree of real existence possessed by any being 
is the anfbunt of God in that being — for God is the existence in 
all things. Yet He himself cannot be said to exist, for he is 
above existence. The more or less of God which the various 
creatures possess is determined by the proximity of their order 
to the centre. 

(2.) The chain of being in the upper and invisible world, 
through which the Divine Power diffuses itself in successive 
giadations, he calls the Celestial Hierarchy. The Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy is a corresponding series in the visible world. The 
orders of Angelic natures and of priestly functionaries corre- 
spond to each other. The highest rank of the former receive 
illumination immediately from God. The lowest of the heavenly 
imparts divine light to the highest of the earthly hierarchy. 
Each order strives perpetually to approximate to that imme- 
diately above itself, from which it receives the transmitted in- 
fluence ; so that all, as Dante describes it, draw and aie drawn, 
and tend in common towards the centre — God. 

The three triadsrof angelic existences, to whom answer the 
ranks of the teriestrial hierarchy, betrays the influence of Proclus, 
whose hierarchy of ideas corresponds, in a similar manner, to 
his hierarchy of hypostases. 

Gower. The system reminds one of those old pictures which 
are divided into two compartments, the upper occupied by 
angels and cherubs on the clouds, and the lower by human 
beings on the earth, gazing devoutly upward at^their celestial 
benefactors. 

Atherton. The work of Christ is thrown into the back- 
ground to make room for the Church. The Saviour answers, 
with Dionysius, rather to the Logos of the Platonist than to 
the Son of God revealed in Scripture. He is allowed to be, as 
incarnate, the founder of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy ; but, as 
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such, he IS removed from men by the long chain of priestly 
orders, and is less the Redeemer, than remotely the filuminator, 
of the species. 

Purification, illumination, perfection, — the three great stages 
of ascent to God (which plays so important a part in almost 
every succeeding attempt to systematise mysticism) are mys- 
tically represented by the three sacraments, — Baptism, the 
Eucharist, and Unction. The Church is the great Mysta- 
gogue : its liturgy and offices a profound and elaborate system 
of symbolism. 

(3.) The Greek theory, with its inadequate conception of the 
nature of sin, compels Dionysius virtually to deny the existence 
of evil Everything that exists is good, the more existence the 
more goodness, so that evil is a coming short of existence. He 
hunts sin boldly from place to place throughout the universe, 
and drives it at last into the obscurity of the limbo he contrives 
for it, wheie it lies among things unreal. 

Ail that exists he regards as a symbolical manifestation of 
the super-existent. What we call creation is the divine allegory. 
In nature, in Sciipture, in tradition, God is revealed only in 
figure. This sacred imagery should b^ studied, but in such 
study we are still far from any adequate cognizance of the 
Divine Nature. God is above all negation and affirmation ; in 
Him such contraries are at once identified and transcended. 
But by negation we approach most nearly to a tiue apprehension 
of what He is. 

Negation and affirmation, accordingly, constitute the two 
opposed and yet simultaneous methods he lays down for the 
knowledge of the Infinite. These two paths, the Via Negaiiva 
(or Apophatica) and the Via Affirmativa (or Cataphatica) con- 
stitute the found€tion of his mysticism. They are distinguished 
and elaborated in every part of his writings. The positive is 
the descending process. In the path downward from God, 
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through inferior existences, the Divine Being may be said to 
have many names ; — ^the negative method is one of ascent ; in 
that, God^is regarded as nameless, the inscrutable Anonymous. 
The symbolical or visible is thus opposed, in the Platonist style, 
to the mystical or ideal. To assert anything concerning a 
God who is above all affirmation is to speak in figure, to veil 
him. The more you deny concerning Him, the moie of such 
veils do you remove. He compaies the negative method of 
speaking concerning the Supreme to the operation of the sculp- 
tor, who strikes off fragment after fragment of the marble, and 
progresses by diminution. 

(4.) Our highest knowledge of God, therefore, is said to con- 
sist in mystic ignorance. In omni-nescience we approach Om- 
niscience. This Path of Negation is the highway of mysticism. 
It is by refraining from any exercise of the intellect or of the 
imagination — by self- simplification, by withdrawal into the 
inmost, the divine essence of our nature — that we surpass the 
ordinary condition of humanity, and are united in ecstasy with 
God. Dionysius does not insist so much on Union as the later 
mystics, but he believes, at all events, that the eminent saint 
may attain on earth* an indescribable condition of soul — an 
elevation far transcending the reach of our natural faculties — 
an approach towards the beatific vision of those who are sup- 
posed to gaze directly on the Divine Essence in heaven. His 
disciple is perpetually exhorted to aspire to this climax of 
abstraction — above sight, and thought, and feeling, as to the 
highest aim of man. 

Willoughby. What contradictions are here!'’ With one 
breath he extols ineffable ignorance as the only wisdom ; with 
the next he pretends to elucidate the Tiinity, and reads you oft' 
a muster-roll of the heavenly hierarchies. ^ 

Gower. And are not these, supplemented by the hierarchy 
of ecclesiastics, his real objects of worship? No man could 
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make, an actual God of that super-essential ultiimtum, that 
blank Next-to-Nothingness which the last Neo-Platonists 
imagined as their Supreme. Proclus could not; Dionysius 
could not. What then ? A reaction comes, which, after re- 
fining polytheism to an impalpable unity, restores men to 
polytheism once more. Up mounts speculation, rocket-like : 
men watch it, a single soaring star with its train of fire, and, at 
the height, it breaks into a scattering shower of many-coloured 
sparks. From that Abstraction of which nothing can be predi- 
cated, nothing can be expected. The figment above being is 
above benignity So the objects of invocation are gods, demi- 
gods, daemons, heroes ; or, when baptized, cherubim, seraphim, 
thrones, dominions, powers, archangels, angels, saints ; in either 
case, whether at Athens or at Constantinople, the excessive 
subtilisation of the One contributes toward the worship of the 
Manifold. 

Atherton. The theology of the Neo-Platonists was always 
in the first instance a mere matter of logic. It so happened 
that they confounded Universals with causes. The miserable 
consequence is clear. The Highest b^omes with them, as 
he is with Dionysius, merely the most comprehensive, the 
universal idea, which includes the world, as genus includes 
species.^ 

Mrs. Atherton. The divinity of this old Father must be a 
bleak affair indeed— -Christianity frozen out. 

Gower. I picture him to myself as enteiing with his philo- 
sophy into tjie theological structure of that day, like Winter 
into the cathedral of the woods (which an autumn of decline 
has begun to harm already), — ^what life yet lingeis, he takes 
a^ay, — he untwines the garlands from the- pillars of the trees, 

-See Meier, * Dionysu Arcop ct ‘ causae ad Causatum relationem cum 
Mysiicorum sacuh xiv. doctriim inter relatione generis ad speciem con- 
st compara 7 tturt He remarks justly fudit ' p 13. 
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extinguishap the many twinkling lights the sunshine .hung 
wavering in the foliage, silences all sounds of singing, and 
fills the darkened aisles and dome with a coldly-descending 
mist, whose silence is extolled as above the power of utteiance, 
— its blinding, chili obscureness lauded as dealer than the 
intelligence and warmer than the fervour of a simple and scrip- 
tural devotion. 

Atherton* You have desciibed my experience in reading 
him, though I must say he suggested nothing to me about your 
cathedral of the woods, &c. His verbose and turgid style, too, 
is destitute of all genuine feeling.’’ He piles epithet on epithet, 
throws superlative on superlative, hyperbole on hyperbole, and 
it is but log upon log, — he puts no fire under, neither does any 
come from elsewhere. He quotes Scripture — as might be ex- 
pected— in the worst style, both of the schoolman and the 
mystic. Fragments are torn from their connexion, and carried 
away to suffer the most arbitrary interpretation, and strew his 
pages that they may appear to illustrate or justify his theory. 

Gower. How forlorn do those texts of Sciipture look that 
you discern scatterecl over the works of such writers, so mani- 
festly transported from a region of vitality and waimth to an 
expanse of barrenness. They make the context look still 
more sterile, and while they say there must be life sojnewJiere^ 
seem to affirm, no less emphatically, that it is not in the 
neighbourhood about them. They remind me of those leaves 
from the chestnut and the birch I once obseived upon a glacier. 
There they lay, foreign manifestly to the treeless world in which 
they were found ; the ice appeared to have shrunk from them, 
and they from the ice ; each isolated leaf had made itself a 
cup-like cavity, a liny open sarcophagus of ciystal, in which it 

r* 

3 The hyper and the a privative aie tives maich pompously, attended by a 
in constant requisition with Dionysius, hyper on one side, and asupeilative 
He cannot suffer any oidmary epithet teimination on the other, 
to go alone, and many of his adjec- 
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had lain, peihaps for several winteis. Doubtless, a tempest, 
which hdd been vexing some pleasant valley far do^n beneath, 
and tearing at its trees, must have whirled them iiy thither. 
Yet the very presence of the captives reproached the poverty 
of the Snow-King who detained them, testifying as they did to 
a genial clime elsewhere, whose products that ice-world could 
no more put forth, than can such frozen speculations as this of 
Dionysius, the ripening ^ fruits of the Spirit.^ 

Willoughby. His lurking fatalism and his pantheism were 
forgiven him, no doubt, on consideration of his services to 
priestly assumption. He descends from his most cloudy 
abstraction to assert the mysterious significance and divine 
potency of all the minutise of the ecclesiastical apparatus and 
the sacerdotal etiquette. What a reputation these writings had 
throughout the middle age ! 

Atherton. Dionysius is the mythical hero of mysticism. 
You find traces of him everywhere. Go almost ■where you 
will through the writings of the mediaeval mystics, into their 
depths of nihilism, up their heights of rapture or of speculation, 
through their over-giowth of fancy, you find his authority cited, 
his words employed, his opinions more or less fully transmitted, 
somewhat as the traveller in the Pyrenees discerns the fame of 
the heroic Roland still preseived in the names and in the 
legends of the rock, the valley, or the flower. Passages from 
the Aieopagite were culled, as theii warrant and their insignia, 
by the priestly ambassadors of mysticism, with as much care 
and reverence as the sacred verbense that grew within the 
enclosure of the Capitoline by the Feciales of Rome. 

Mrs. Atherton. ‘ Oh, sweet Fancy, let her loose,’ as Keats 
says, I think my husband has been learning in Mr. Gowei’s 
school. How fai^ he went to fetch that simile ! 

Gower. Perhaps he has my excuse in this case, that he 
could not help it. 
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WiLLOU(;iHBY. Or he may at once boldly put in the plea of 
Sterne, who in one place lays claim to the gialitnd'e of his 
readers fqr having voyaged to fetch a metaphor all the way to 
the Guinea coast and back. 

Atherton*. It contributed greatly to the influence of the 
Areopagite that he became confounded with the Dionysius, or 
St. Denys, who was adopted as the patron-saint of France. 

Kate. A singular fortune, indeed : so that he was two other 
people besides himself^ — like Mrs. Malapropos Cerberus, three 
gentlemen at once. 

Gower. I think we have spent time enough upon him. 
Grievously do I pity the miserable monks his commentators, 
whose minds, submerged in the mare tenehrosuin of the cloister, 
had to pass a term of years in the mazy arborescence of his 
verbiage, — like so many insects within their cells in the branches 
of a great coral.'^ 

Atherton. Don’t throw away so much good compassion, 
I dare say it kept them out of mischief. 

Willoughby. I cannot get that wretched abstraction out of 
my head which the^Neo-Platonists call deity. How such a 
notion must have dislocated all their ethics fiom head to foot ! 
The merest anthropomorphism had been better ; — ^yes, Homer 
and Hesiod are truer, after all. 

Atherton. I grant the gravity of the mischief. But we 
must not be too hard on this ecclesiastical Neo-Platonism. It 
does but follow Aristotle here. You remember he considers 
the possession of virtues as quite out of the question in the 
case of the gods. 

Gower. Is it possible? Why, that is as though a man 
should lame himself to run the faster. Here is a search after 

** The later Greek theology modified to reverence him as a Father £ee 
the most objectionable parts of the Ullmann’s Nicholas von Methoni, 

Dion} Sian doctrine, while continuing 
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God, in which, at starting, all moral qualities are removed from 
him j so that the testimony of conscience cannot count for any- 
thing ; — the inward directory is sealed ; the clue burn?. Truly 
the world by wisdom knew not God 1 

Willoughby. This unquestionably is the fatal error of 
Greek speculation — the subordination of morals to the intellec- 
tual refinements of an ultra-human spiritualism. Even with 
Numenius you have to go down the scale to a subordinate god 
01 hypostasis before you airive at a deity who condescends to 
be good. ' 

Gower. How much ^ salt^ there must still have been in the 
mediseval Christianity to survive, as far as it did, the reception 
of these old ethical mistakes into the very heart of its doctrine ! 

Atherton. Aristotle reasons thus : how can the gods exhibit 
fortitude, who have nothing to fear — justice and honesty, with- 
out a business— temperance, without passions ? Such insignifi- 
cant things as moral actions are beneath them. They do not 
toil, as men. They do not sleep, like Endymion, ‘on the Lat- 
mian hill.^ What remains ? They lead a life of contemplation ; 
—in contemplative energy lies their blessedness.^ So the con- 
templative sage who energises directly toward the central Mind 
— the intellectual source and ultimatum, is the true imitator of 
the divine perfections, 

Gower. Transfer this principle to Chiistianity, and the monk 
becomes immediately the highest style of man. ~ 

Willoughby. And you have a double morality at once: 
heroic oi superhuman virtues, the graces of contemplation for 
the saintly few, — glorious in propoition to their uselessness; 
and ordinal y virtues for the many, — social, serviceable, and 
secondary. 

Atherton. No? that the schoolman would release his saint 
altogether from the obligations of ordinary morality ; but he 
Anstot. Eih, Nic, lib. x. c. 8. — See Note, Page 123* 
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\’iOiild sa}iK this oidmary morality does not fit the contemplatist 
foi heaven — it is but a prehminaiy exercise — a means to an end, 
and tha:% end, the transcendence of eveiy thing creatuiely, a 
superhuman exaltation, the ceasing from his labours, and 
swooning as it weie into the divine repose. 

Willoughby. Then I must put in a word for our mystics. 
It is not they who corrupted Christian morals by devising this 
divorce between the virtues of daily life and certain other virtues 
which are 2/;diuman, anti-terrestrial, hypeicreaturely — forgive 
the word — they diive us hard for language. They found the 
separation alieady accomplished ; they only tilled with ardour 
the plot of ground freely allotted them by the Church. 

Atherton. Just so; in this doctrine of moral dualism — the 
prolific mother of mystics — Aquinas is as far gone as Bernard, 

Gower. The mention of Bernaid’s name makes one impa- 
tient to get away from the Greek Church, westward. 

Atherton. We may say farewell to Byzantium now. That 
Gieek Chinch never grew beyond what it was in the eighth and 
ninth centuries. 

Gower. I have #al ways imagined it a dwaif, watching a 
Nibelungen hoaid, which after all never enriches anybody. 
Nothing but that tedious counting, and keeping tidy, and stand- 
ing sentinel, for ages. 

Atherton. See what good a little fighting does. The Greek 
Church had its scholastic element — witness John of Damascus ; 
it had its mystical — as we have seen , but neither the one nor 
the other was ever developed to such vigour as tp assert itself 
against its iival, and struggle for mastery. In the West the 
two principles have their battles, their armistices, their recon- 
ciliations, and both are the better. In the East they are coupled 
amicably in the leash of antiquity, and dare not so much as 
snarl. 

Willoughby. I suppose the mysticism of the Greek Chuich 
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was more objective, as the Germans would say, — dgjpendent on 
its sacramental media and long trains of angelic and human 
functionaries, handing down illumination; that of Ae West, 
subjective. 

Atherton. That will be generally true. The eastern mysti- 
cism creeps under the sacerdotal vestments, is never known to 
quit the precincts of church and cloister, clings close to the 
dalmatica, and lives on whiffs of frankincense. The western is 
often to be found far from candle, book, and bell, venturing to 
worship Without a priest. 

In short, as Gower would antithetically say, the mystic of 
the East is always a slave, the mystic of the West often a rebel ; 
Symbolism is the badge of the one, Individualism the watch- 
word of the other. 

Gower. How spiteful you are to-night, Atherton. I pro- 
pose that we break up, and hear nothing more you may have 
to say. 


Note to Page 121. 

Aristotle extols contemplation, because it does not feqime means and oppor- 
tunity, as do the social virtues, generosity, courage, Plotinus lays still 
more stress on his distinction between the mere political virtues — ^vh^ch con- 
stitute simply a prepaiatory, purifying process, and the superior, or exemplary — 
those divine attainments wh-^^reby man is united with God. Aquinas adopts 
this classification, and distinguishes the virtues as exemplares, pirgatoncs and 
j)oliticcz He even goes so far as to give to each of the caidinal virtues a 
contemplative and ascetic turn , designating Prudence, in its highest exercise, 
as contempt for all things \\oildly , Temperance is absti action from the sen- 
suous , Fortitude, courage in sustaining ourselves in the aerial regions of con- 
templation, lemote fiom the objects of sense , Justice, the absolute surrender 
of the spiiit to this law of its aspiration. He aigues that, as man’s highest 
blessedness is a'*beatitude sui passing the limits of human natuie, he can be 
prepared foi it only by having added to that nature ceitain principles fiom 
the divine , — such pnnciples aie the theological or superhuman virtues, Fahh, 
Hope, and Chanty. See Munschei’s Dogmeiiqeschichfe, 2 Abth. 2 Absch. § 136. 

In consequence of the sepaiation thus established between the human and 
the divine, we shall fi^id the m>stics of the fouiteenth century representing 
regeneiation almost as a process of dehumanization, and as the substitution of 
a divine natuie foi the human m the subject of grace No theologians could 
have been further removed from Pelagianism , few moie forgetful than these 
ard'Mit contemplatists that divine influence is vouchsafed, not to obliterate and 
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supersede natural capacities by some almost miraculous faculty^ but to 
restore and elevate man's nature, to realise its lost possibilities, and to conse- 
crate It \v holly, in body and soul — not in spirit, merel> — to the service of God. 

With orsi& voice both schoolmen and mystics would reason thus — ‘ Is not 
heaven the extreme opposite of this clouded, vexed, and sensuous life ^ Then 
we approach its blessedness most nearly by a life the most contrary possible to 
the secular, — by contemplation, by withdrawment, by total abstraction from 
sense,' 

This IS one view of our best preparation for the heavenly wwld. At the 
opposite pole stands Behmen’s doctrine, far less dangerous, and to be preferred 
if we must have an extreme, vn , that the believer is virtually in the heavenly 
state already— that eternity should be to us as time, and time as eternity. 

Between these two stands the scriptural teaching. St. Paul does not attempt 
to peisuade himself that earth is heaven, that faith is sight, that hope is fruition. 
He gioaiis here, being burdened; he longs to have done with shortcoming and 
with conflict , to enter on the vision face to face, on the unhindere'd service of 
the state of glory But he does not deem it the best preparation for heaven to 
mimic upon earth an imaginary celestial lepose,— he will rather labour to-day 
his utmost at the work to-day may bring, — he will fight the good fight, he will 
finish his couise, and then recei\e the crown. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Look up, my Ethel 1 

When on the glances of the uptiuned e>e 
The plumed thoughts take tiavel, and ascend 
Through the unfathomable purple mansions, 
Threading the golden files, and ever climbing 
As if ’twere home\\ards winging— at such time 
The native soul, distrammelled of dim earth, 

Doth know herself immortal, and sits light 
Upon her temporal perch. 

ViOLENZrA. 


winter had now broken up his encampment, and was 
already in full retreat. With the approach of spring the 
mystical conversations of our friends entered on the peiiod of 
the Middle Ages. The lengthening mornings found Atherton 
early at his desk, sipping a solitary and preliminary cup of 
coffee, and reading or writing. Willoughby felt his invention 
quickened by the season, and a new elasticity pervade him. His 
romance advanced with fewer hindrances from that cross-grained 
dissatisfaction which used so frequently to disfigure his manib 
SCI ip t with the thorny scratches and interlineations of an 
insatiable coirection. 

Gower, too, could enter once more on the enjoyment of his 
favourite walk before breakfast. In wandering through the 
dewy meado\YS, in ^ the slanting sunlight of the dawn,^ he felt, 
as we all must, that there is truth in what the choius of mystics 
have ever said or sung about the inadequacy of words to ex- 
press the surmise and aspiration of the soul. In a morning 
solitude there seem*s to lie about our fields of thought an aerial 
wealth too plenteous to be completely gathered into the granary 
of language. 
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' O who would mar the season with dull speech, 
lhat must tie up our visionary meanings 
And subtle individual apprehensions 
Into the common tongue of every man^ 

And of the swift and scarce detected visitants 
Of our illusive thoughts seek to make prisoners, 

And only grasp their garments. 

It is one of the pleasant pastimes of the spring to watch day 
by day the various ways m which the trees express, by a phy- 
siognomy and gesture of their own, their expectation of the 
summer. Look at those young and delicate ones, alive with 
impatience to the tip of every one of the thousand sprays that 
tremble distinct against the sky, swaying uneasily to and fro in 
the sharp morning breeze. They seem longing to slip their 
rooted hold upon the earth, and float away to embrace their 
bridegroom sun in the air. And see those veterans — what a 
gnarled, imperturbable giavity in those elder citizens of park or 
wood : they are used to it ; let the day bring new weatherstains 
or new buds, they can bide their time. And are they not 
already wrapped, many of them, in hood and habit of dark 
glossy ivy — woodland senatorial fur — they can afford to wait. 
Here, look, close bdside us, the eyes of the buds are evei^ now 
peeping through the black lattice of the boughs, and those 
amber-coloured clouds overhead are looking them promises of 
kindly showers as they sail by. What is that sparkling on 
yonder hill? Only the windows of a house with eastern aspect : 
the sun lights his beacon-fire regularly there, to signal to his 
children down in the hollow that he is coming, though they 
cannot see him yet, and will roll away the cloud/rom the val- 
ley mouth, and make the place of their night-sepulchre glorious 
with his shining raiment. 

Amidst these delights of nature, and the occupation of his 
ait, Gower thought sometimes of the mysti?:s who enjoy such 
things so little. He had even promised to write a short paper 
on the mystical schoolmen of St. Victor, Hugo and Richard, 
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and was himself surprised to find how soon he warmed to the 
subject— with what zest he sought for glimpses of cloister-life 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

When next our friends met in the library, Gower expressed 
his hearty and unceremonious satisfaction at their having done, 
as he hoped, with that ^ old bore,’ Dionysius Areopagita. By 
none was the sentiment echoed with more fervour than by 
Atheiton, whose conscience perhaps smote him for some dry 
reading he had inflicted on his auditors. But he made no 
apology, that Gower might not think he took his remark to 
himself, and return him a compliment. 

Willoughby. To see how this world goes round I Only 
think of Proclus having his revenge after all, — he and his 
fellows ruling from their urns when dead the Christianity which 
banished them while living. 

Atherton. Not altogether satisfactory, either, could he 
have looked in upon the world, and seen the use to which they 
put him. It was tiue that, under the name of Dionysius, his 
ideas 'were reverenced and expounded by generations of 
dreaming monks, — that under that name contributed largely 
to those influences ivhich kept stagnant the religious world of 
the East for some nine hundred years. But it was also true 
that his thoughts were thus conseived only to serve the pur- 
pose of his ancient enemies \ so that he assisted to confer 
omnipotence on those Christian priests ivhom he had cursed 
daily in his heart while lecturing, sacrificing, and conjuring at 
Athens. 

Gower. Again I say, let us turn from the stereotyped Greek 
Church to the West, — I want to hear about St. Bernard. 

Atherton. Presently. Let us try and apprehend clearly 
the way in which Neo-Platonism influenced mediaeval Europe. 

Willoughby. A tiifling preliminary I Atherton means us 
to stay here all night. You may as well resign yoursed, Gower. 

VOL. I. K 
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AtheriCij:. Never fear; I only want to look about .me, and 
see where we are just now. Suppose ourselves sent back to the 
Middle Age — ^what will be our notion of Platonism? We 
can’t read a line of Greek. We see Plato only through Plo- 
tinus, conserved by Augustine, handed down by Apuleius and 
Boethius. We reverence Aristotle, but we care only for his 
dialectics. We only assimilate from antiquity what seems to fall 
within the province of the Church. Plato appeals to us sur- 
rounded by that religious halo with which Neo-Platonism 
invested philosophy when it grew so devotional. *We take 
Augustine’s word for it that Plotinus leally enunciated the long- 
hidden esoteric doctrine of Plato. The reverent, ascetic, 
ecstatic Platonism of Alexandria seems to us so like Chris- 
tianity, that we are almost ready to believe Plato a sort of 
harbinger for Christ. We are devoted Realists; and Realism 
and Asceticism make the common ground of Platonist and 
Christian. If scholastic in our tendencies, Aristotle may be 
oftener on our lips ; if mystical, Plato ; but we overlook their 
differences. We believe, on Neo-Platonist authority, that the 
two great ones wer# not the adversaries which had been sup- 
posed, Aristotle is in the forecourt, and through study of him 
we pass into that inner shrine where the rapt Plato (all but a monk 
in our eyes) is supposed to exemplify the contemplative life. 

Dionysius in the East, then, is soporific. Mysticism, there, 
has nothing to do save drowsily to label all the Church gear 
with symbolic meanings of v/ondrous smallness. 

Dionysius m the West has come into a young^world where 
vigoious minds have been long accustomed to do battle on the 
grandest questions ; grace and free-will — how they work to- 
gether ; sin and redemption — what they really are ; faith and 
reason — -what may be their limits. 

Gower, Compare those great controversies with that mise- 
rable Monophysite and Monothelite dispute for which one can 
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never get up an inteiest How much we owe |:all to that 
large-soLiled Augustine.’' 

Atherton. Well, for this veiy reason, they might worship 
Dionysius as a patron saint to their hearts’ content at St. Denis, 
but he could never be in France the master mystagogue they 
made him at Byzantium. His name, and some elements in his 
system, became indeed an authority and rallying point for the 
mystical tendency of the West, but the system as a whole was 
never appropriated. He was reverentially dismembered, and 
so mixed up with doctrines and questions foreign to him, by a 
different order of minds, with another culture, and often with 
another purpose, that I would defy his ghost to recognise his 
own legacy to the Church. 

Gower. Good Hugo of St. Victor, in his Commentary on the 
Hierarchies^ does certainly wonderfully soften down the pan- 
theism of his original. Dionysius comes out from under his 
hands almost rational, quite a decent Christian. 

At'HERTON. And before Hugo, if you remember, John Scotus 
Erigena translated him, and elaborated on his basis a daring 
system of his own, pantheistic I fear, bu? a marvel of intel- 
lectual power — at least two or three centuries in advance 
of his age. And these ideas of Erigena’s, apparently forgotten, 
filter through, and reappear once more at Paris in the fiee- 
thinking philosophy of such men as David of Dinant and 
Amalric of Bena.® 

Willoughby. Strange enough : so that, could Dionysius 
have returned to the world in the thirteenth century, he, the 
worshipper of the priesthood, would have found sundry of his 
own principles in a new livery, doing service in the ranks of 
the laity against the clergy, and strengthening the hands of 
that succession of heretics so long a tiiorn in the side of the 
corrupt hierarchy of France. 

1 See Note i, p. 146. 


3 See Note 2, p 146 
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Atheric^^. In Germany, a century later, many of the 
mystics p.ut Platonist doctrine to a similar use. In fact, I think 
we may say generally that the Neo-Plalonist element, which 
acted as a mortal opiate m the East, became a vivifying prin- 
ciple in the West '['here the Alexandrian doctrine of Emana- 
tion was abandoned, its pantheism nullilied or rejected, but its 
allegorical interpretation, its exaltation, true or false, of the 
spirit above the letter, — all this was retained, and Platonism 
and mysticism together created a party in the Church the sworn 
foes of mere scholastic quibbling, of an arid and lifeless ortho- 
doxy, and at last of the more glaring abuses M’hich had grown 
up with ecclesiastical pretension. 

Gower. Now for Bernard. I see the name there on that 
open page of your note-book. Read away — no excuses. 

Atherton. Some old notes. But before I read them, look 
at this rough plan of the valley of Clairvaux, with its famous 
abbey. I made it after reading the Descrij^iio Monasterii 
C/am- Va/Iensis, inserted in the Benedictine edition of Bernard’s 
works. It will assist us to realize the locality in which this 
great church-father ^f the twelfth century passed most of his 
days. It was once called the Valley of Wormwood — was the 
ill-omened covert of banditti; Bernard and his monks come 
clearing and chanting, praying and planting ; and lo ! the absin- 
thial reputation vanishes — the valley smiles — is called, and 
made, Clairvaux, or Brightdale. 

Kate. Transformed, in short, into ‘a serious paradise,’ as 
Mr. Thackeray would say. 

Aiherton. Yes, you puss. Here, you See, I have marked 
tw o ranges of hills which, parting company, enclose the broad 
sweep of our Brightdale, or Fairvalley. Where the hills are 
nearest together you see the one eminence covered with vines, 
the other with fruit trees ; and on the sides and tops dusky 
groups of monks have had many a hard day’s work, getting rid 
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of brambles and underwood, chopping and binding faggots, and 
preparing either slope to yield them wherewithal to d^ink, from 
the right hand, and to eat, from the left. Not far from thi^ 
entrance to the valley stands the huge pile of the abbey itself, 
with its towers and crosses, its loop-hole windows and numerous 
outbuildings. That is the river Aube (Alba) running down 
between the heights; here, you see, is a winding channel the 
monks have dug, that a branch of it may flow in under the 
convent walls. Good river ! how hard it works for them. No 
sooner under the archway than it turns the great wheel that 
grinds their corn, fills their caldarium, toils in the lanneiy, sets 
the fulling-mill agoing. Hark to the hollow booming sound, 
and the regular tramp, tramp of those giant wooden feet ; and 
there, at last, out rushes the stream at the other side of the 
building, all in a fume, as if it had been ground itself into so 
much snowy foam. On this other side, you see it cross, and 
join the mam course of its liver again. Proceeding now along 
the valley, with your back to the monastery, you pass through 
the groves of the orchard, watered by crossing runnels from the 
river, overlooked by the infirmary windo\?^s — a delightful spot 
for contemplative invalids. Then you enter the great meadow 
— ^what a busy scene in bay-making time, all the monks out 
there, helped by the additional hands of donaii and conductifu^ 
and the country folk from all the region round about, — they 
have been working since sunrise, and will work till vespers ; 
wdien the belfry sounds for prayers at the fourth hour after sun 
rise, they wHl sing their psalms in the open air to save time, 
and doubtless dine there too — a monastic pic-nic. On one side 
of the meadow is a small lake, well stored with fish. See some 
of the brethren apgling on its bank, where those osiers have 
been planted to preserve the margin ; and two others have put 
off in a boat and are throwing their net, with edifying talk at 
whiles perhaps, on the parallel simplicity of fish and sinners. 
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At the extremity of the meadow are two large farm-houges, one 
on each side the river ; you might mistake them for monasteries 
from their size and structure, but for the ploughs and yokes of 
oxen you see about. 

Mrs. Atherton. Thank you; so much for the place; and 
the man-— his personal appearance — is anything known about 
that 

Atherton. You must imagine him somewhat above the 
middle height, very thin, with a clear, transparent, red-and- 
white complexion ; always retaining some colour on his hollow 
cheeks ; his hair light; his beard inclining to red — in his later 
years, mixed with white ; his whole aspect noble and persuasive, 
and when he speaks under excitement losing every trace of 
physical feebleness in the lofty transformation of a benign 
enthusiasm.^ 

Now I shall trouble you with some of my remarks, on his 
mysticism principally. You will conceive what a world of 
business he must have had upon his shoulders, even when at 
home at Clairvaux, and acting as simple abbot; so much 
detail to attend to? — so many difficulties to smooth, and 
quarrels to settle, and people to advise, in connexion with his 
own numerous charge and throughout all the surroimxiing 
neighbourhood ; while to all this was added the care of so 
many infant monasteries, springing up at the late of about four 
a year, in every part of Europe, founded on the pattern of 
Clairvaux, and looking to him for counsel and for men. I 
scaicely need remind you how struggling Christendom sent 
incessant monks and priests, couriers and men-at-arms, to 
knock and blow horn at the gate of Clairvaux Abbey ; for 
Bernard, and none but he, must come out and fight that 
audacious Abelard ; Bernard must decide between rival Popes, 
and cross the Alps time after time to quiet tossing Italy; 
Bernard alone is the hope of fugitive Pope and trembling 
3 Vita^ ii. cap. v. 
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Church he only can win back turbulent noblefc, alienated 
people, recreant priests, when Arnold of Brescia is ii^ arms at 
Rome, and when Cathaiists, Petrobrusians, Waldenses, and 
heretics of every ^lade, threaten the hierarchy on either side 
the Alps ; and at the preaching of Bernard the Christian world 
pours out to meet the disaster of a new crusade. 

Gower. And accomplishing a work like this with that ema- 
ciated, wretchedly dyspeptic frame of his ! — first of all exerting 
his extraordinary will to the utmost to unbuild his body ; and 
then putting forth the same self-control to make the ruins do 
the work of a sound structure. 

Atherton. Could we have seen him at home at Clairvaiix, 
after- one of those famous Italian journeys, no look or word 
would have betrayed a taint of spiritual pride, though every 
rank in church and state united to do him honour — though 
gi eat cities would have made him almost by force their spiritual 
king — though the blessings of the people and the plaudits of 
the council followed the steps of the peacemaker — and though, 
in the belief of all, a dazzling chain of miracles had made his 
pathway glorious. We should have found'^him in the kitchen, 
rebuking by his example some monk who grumbled at having 
to wash the pots and pans j on the hill-side, cutting his tale 
and bearing his burthen with the meanest novice ; or seen him 
oiling his own boots, as they say the arch-tempter did one day ; 
we should have interrupted him in the midst of his tender 
counsel to some distressed soul of his cloistered flock, or just 
as he had sat^downto write a sermon on a passage in Canticles 
against the next church-festival.'^ But now to my notes. 
(^Atherton reads.) 


4 See the account of ^his diet, and 
of the feebleness and sickness conse- 
quent on his austerities, by the same 
biographei (Alanus), Vita, 11. cap. x., 
in the Pans reprint of 1839, from the 
Benedictine edition of Bernard, tom 11. 
p. 2426. John Eremita describes the 


devil’s visit to Bernard, ‘ ut ungeret 
sandalia sua secundum consuetudi- 
nem,' and relates the lebiike of the 
pioud monk who would not wash the 
sciifellce m the kitchen. — Vtta^ iv. 
p. 2508. 
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In consici3riiig the religious position of Bernard, I find it 
not at all remarkable that he should have been a mystic, — very 
remarkable that he should not have been much more the 
mystic than he was. This moderation may be attributed partly 
to his constant habit of searching the Scriptures — studying them 
devotionally for himself, unencumbered with the commentaries 
reverenced by tradition.^ Rigid exemplar and zealous propa- 
gator of monasticism as he was, these hours with the Bible 
proved a corrective not unblessed, and imparted even to the 
devotion of the cloister a healthier tone. Add to this his ex- 
cellent natural judgment, and the combination, in his case, of 
the active with the contemplative life. He knew the world 
and men ; he stood with his fellows in the breach, and the 
shock of conflict spoiled him for a dreamer. The distractions 
over which he expended so much complaint were his best 
friends. They were a hindrance in the way to the monastic 
ideal of virtue — a help toward the Christian. They prevented 
his attaining that pitch of uselessness to which the conve ntual 
iife aspires, and brought him do'nn a little nearer to the meaner 
level of apostolic laliour. They made him the worse monk, 
and by so much the better man. 

With Bernard the monastic life is the one thing needful. 
He began life by drawing after him into the convent all his 
kindred; sweeping them one by one from the high seas of the 
w^orld with the irresistible voitex of his own religious fervour. 
His incessant cry for Europe is — Better monasteries, and 
more of them. Let these ecclesiastical castles^' multiply ; let 
them cover and command the land, well garrisoned with men 
of God, and then, despite all heresy and schism, theocracy 
will flourish, the earth shall yield her increase, and all people 
praise the Lord. Who so wise as Bernard to win souls for 
Christ — that is to say, recruits for the cloister? With what 
® Vita^ li. cap. x. 32. 
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eloquence he paints the laptures of contemplatiorj| the vanity 
and sin of earthly ambition or of earthly love 1 Wherever 
in his travels Bernard may have preached, there, presently, 
exultant monks must open wide their doors to admit new 
converts. Wherever he goes he bereaves mothers of their 
children, the aged of their last solace and last support; 
praising those the most who leave most misery behind them. 
How sternly does he rebuke those Rachels who mourn and 
will not be comforted for children dead to them for ever! 
What vitriol does he pour into the wounds when he asks if 
they will drag their son down to perdition with themselves 
by resisting the vocation of heaven ! whether it was not 
enough that they brought him forth sinful to a world of sin, 
and will they now, in their insane affection, cast him into the 
fires of hell?® Yet Bernard is not hard-hearted by nature. 
He can pity this disgraceful weakness of the flesh. He makes 
such amends as superstition may. I will be a father to him, 
he says. Alas ! cold comfort. You, their hearts will answer, 
whose flocks are countless, would nothing content you but 
our ewe lamb ? Perhaps some cloister vftli be, for them too, 
the last resource of their desolation. They will fly for ease in 
their pain to the system which caused it. Bernard hopes so. 
So inhuman is the humanity of asceticism ; cruel its tender 
mercies; thus does it depopulate the world of its best in 
order to improve it. 

To measure, then, the greatness of Bernaid, let me clearly 
apprehend the mam purpose of his life. It was even this 
convent-founding, convent-ruling business. This is his proper 
piaise, that, though devoted body and soul, to a system so 
false, he himself should have retained and practised so much 
of truth. 

The task of history is a process of selection. The farther 
6 Epp. cx., cxi. 
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we lecede /rom a period, the more do we eliminate of what 
interests us no longer. A few leading events stand clearly out 
as characteristic of the time, and about them all our details 
aie clustered. But when dealing with an individual, or with 
the private life of any age, the method must be reversed, and 
we must encumber ourselves again with all the cast-off baggage 
that strews the wayside of time’s march. 

So with Bernard, The Abelard controveisy, the schism, 
the quarrels of pope and emperor, the crusade, are seen by us 
— who know what happened aftei wards — in their true impor- 
tance. These facts make the epoch, and throw all else into 
shade. But we could not so have viewed them in the press 
and confusion of the times that saw them born. Bernard and 
his monks were not always thinking of Abelard or Anaclet, of 
Arnold of Brescia, Roger of Sicily, or Lothaire. In the great 
conflicts which these names recal to our minds, Bernard bore 
his manful part as a means to an end. Many a sleepless night 
must they have cost him, many a journey full of anxiety and 
hardship, many an agonizing prayer, on the eve of a crisis 
calling for all his ^ill and all his courage. But these were 
difficulties which he was summoned to encounter on his road 
to the great object of bis life — the establishment of ecclesiastical 
supiemacy by means of the conventual institute. The quarrels 
within the Church, and between the Church and the State, 
must be in some sort settled before his panacea could be 
applied to the sick body of the time. In the midst of such 
controversies a host of minor matters would demand his care, 
— to him of scarcely less moment, to us indifferent. There 
would be the drawing out of convent charters and convent 
rules, the securing of land, of money, of armed protection for 
the lapidly increasing family of monasteries ; election of 
abbots and of bishops ; guidance of the same in perplexity j 
holding of synods and councils, with the business thereto 
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pertaining. ; delinquencies and spiritual distressoB of indi- 
viduals; jealous squabbles to be soothed between Cis- 
tercian order and them of Clugny; suppression of clerical 
luxury and repression of lay encroachment, &c. &c. Thus 
the year 11x8 would be memorable to Bernard and his monks, 
not so much because in it Gelasius ascended the chair of St 
Peter, and the Emperor Henry gave him a rival, or even 
because then the order of Knights Templars took its rise, 
so much as from their joy and labour about the founding of 
two new monasteries, — because that year saw the establishment 
of the first daughter of Clairvaux, the Abbey of Fontaines, in 
the diocese of Chalons ; and of a sister, Fontenay, beside the 
Yonne ; — the one a growth northward, among the dull plains 
of Champagne, with their lazy streams and monotonous 
poplars ; the other a soutliern colony, among the luscious 
slopes of vine-clad Burgundy/ 

Bernard had his wish. He made Clairvaux the cynosure of 
all contemplative eyes. For any one who could exist at all 
as a monk, with any satisfaction to himself, that was the place 
above all others. Brother Godfrey, sent out to be first abbot 
of Fontenay, — as soon as he has set all things in order there, 
returns, only too gladly, fiom that rich and lovely region, to 
re-enter his old cell, to walk around, delightedly revisiting the 
well-remembeied spots among the trees or by the waterside, 
marking how the fields and gardens have come on, and 
relating to the eager brethren (for even Bernard’s monks have 
curiosity) all that befel him in his woik. He would sooner be 
third prior at Clairvaux than abbot of Fontenay. So, too, 
with brother Humbert, commissioned in like manner to 
regulate Igny Abbey^(fourth daughter of Clairvaux). He soon 
comes back, weary of the labour and sick for home, to look on 
the Aube once more, to hear the old mills go diumming and 
7 Chronologia Bernardina^ Opp, tom. i, p. 83. 
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droning, with that monotony of muffled sound — the associate 
of his ^pious reveries— often heard in his dreams when far 
away j to set his feet on the very same flagstone in the choir 
where he used to stand, and to be happy. But Bernard, though 
away in Italy, toiling in the matter of the schism, gets to hear 
of his return, and finds time to send him across the Alps a 
letter of rebuke for this criminal self-pleasing, whose terrible 
sharpness must have darkened the poor man^s meditations for 
many a day.® 

Bernard had farther the satisfaction of improving and ex- 
tending monasticism to the utmost , of sewing together, with 
tolerable success, the rended vesture of the papacy ; of sup- 
pressing a more popular and more scriptural Christianity, for 
the benefit of his despotic order ; of quenching for a time, by 
the extinction of Abelard, the spirit of free inquiry ; and of 
seeing his ascetic and superhuman ideal of religion every- 
where accepted as the genuine type of Christian virtue. 

At the same time the principles advocated by Bernard were 
deprived, in his hands, of their most noxious elements. His 
sincere piety, his ^arge heart, his excellent judgment, always 
qualify, and seem sometimes to redeem, his errors. But the 
well-earned glory and the influence of a name achieved by an 
ardour and a toil almost passing human measure, were thrown 
into the wrong scale. The mischiefs latent in the teaching of 
Bernard become ruinously apparent in those who entered into 
his labours. His successes proved eventually the disasters of 
Christendom. One of the best of men made ‘plain the way 
for some of the worst. Bernard, while a covert for the fugitive 
pontiff, hunted out by insurgent people or by wrathful emperor, 
would yet impose some rational limitations on the papal autho- 
rity.® But the chair upheld by Bernard was to be filled by an 
Innocent III., whose merciless arrogance should know no 
8 Efist. cxli. 8 De Connderatione^ IV. in. 7, and II. vi. ii pp. 1028 and io6o. 
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bounds, .Bernard pleaded nobly for the Jews, decimated in 
the crusading fmyR Yet the atrocities of Dominfc were but 
the enkindling of fuel which Bernard had amassed. Disciple 
of tradition as he was, he would allow the intellect its range ; 
zealous as he might be for monastic rule, the spontaneous 
inner life of devotion w^as with him the end — all else the means. 
Ere long, the end was completely forgotten in the means. In 
succeeding centuries, the Church of Rome retained what life it 
could by repeating incessantly the remedy of Bernard. As 
corruption grew flagrant, new orders were devised. Bernard 
saw not, nor those who followed in his steps, that the evil lay, 
not in the defect or abuse of vows and rules, but in the 
introduction of vows and rules at all, — that these unnatural 
restraints must always produce unnatural excesses. 

What is true concerning the kind of religious impulse im-^ 
parted to Europe by the great endeavour of Bernard's life is 
no less so as regards the character of his mysticism. 

In the theology of Bernard reason has a place, but not the 
right one. His error in this respect is the primary source of 
that mystical bias so conspicuous in his religious teaching. 
Like Anselm, he bids you believe first, and understand, if pos- 
sible, afterwards. He is not prepared to admit the great truth 
that if Reason yields to Faith, and assigns itself anywhere a 
limit, it must be on grounds satisfactory to Reason. To any 
measure of Anselm's remarkable speculative ability, Bernard 
could lay no claim. He was at home only in the province of 
practical religion. But to enquiries and reasonings such as 
those in which Anselm delighted, he was ready to award, not 
blame, but admiration. Faith, with Bernard, receives the 
treasure of divine truth, as it were, wrapped up (znvolntum) ; 
Understanding may afterwards cautiously unfold the envelope, 
and peep at the prize, but may never examine the contents first, 
’0 JSp 2 sL CCC1.XV. to the Archbishop of Mayence, against the fanatic Rudolph, 
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to deteimine whether it shall be received or notdh If the 
chase be so dear to that mighty hunter, Intellect, he shall have 
his sp&t, on ceitain conditions. Let him admit that the 
Church has caught and killed the quarry of truth, and brought 
it to his door. That granted, he may, if he will, cry boot and 
saddle, ride out to see where the game broke cover, or gallop 
with hounds, and “halloo over hill and dale, pursuing an imagi- 
nary object, and learning how truth might have been run down. 
Great, accordingly, was Bernard’s horror when he beheld 
Abelard throwing open to discussion the dogmas of the Church ; 
when he saw the alacrity with which such questions were taken 
up all over France, and learnt that not the scholars of Paris 
merely, but an ignorant and stripling laity were discussing 
every day, at street corners, in hall, in cottage, the mysteries ot 
the Trinity and the Immaculate Conception. ' Faith, he cried, 
believes ; does not discuss ; Abelard holds God in suspicion, and 
will not believe even Him without reason given.^^ At the 
same time, the credo ut mtelligam of Bernard is no indolent or 
constrained reception of a formula. Faith is the divine peisua- 
sion of the pure i» heart and life. Bernard would grant that 
different minds will apprehend the same truth in different 
aspects ; that an absolute uniformity is impossible. But when 
faith is made to depend so entirely on the state of the heart, 
such concessions are soon withdrawn. A difference in opinion 
from the acknowledged standard of piety is regarded as a sure 
sign of a depraved heart. A divine illumination as to doctrine 


He thus distinguishes Faith, 
Intellection, and Opinion — Fides est 
vohintaria queedam et certaprselibatio 
necdum propalatse ventatis Intel- 
lectus est rei cujuscumque invisibihs 
certa et manifesta notitia. Opinio est 
quasi pro vero habere ahquid ; quod 

falsum esse nescias Qiud 

igitur distat (tides) ab intellectu? 
Nempe quod etsi non habet incertum 


non magis quam intellectus, habet 
tamen involucrum, quod non mtel- 

lectus Nilautem malumus 

scire, quam qiiEO fide jam scimus. 
Nil supererit ad beatitudinem, cum 
quae jam certe, sunt nobis, erunt aeque 
et nuda — De Co?isideri^UoTie, V. 4, p. 
1075 

See Note, p. 149. 
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is assumed for those whose practical hoiiness caused them to 
shine as lights in the Church. 

Thus, on the elementary question of faith, the Tii'^stical 
tendency of Bernard is apparent ; the subjective and even the 
merely emotional element assumes undue prominence ^ and 
a w^ay is opened for the error incident to all m} sticism — the 
unwarrantable identification of our own thoughts with the mind 
of God. But if, in his stai ting-point, Bernard be a mystic, 
much more so is he in the goal he strains every power to 
reach. 

The design of Christianity is, in his idea, not to sanctify and 
elevate all our powers, to raise us to our truest manhood, 
accomplishing in every excellence all our faculties both of mind 
and body, but to teach us to nullify our corporeal part, to 
seclude ourselves, by abstraction, from its demands, and to raise 
us, while on earth, to a super-human exaltation above the flesh, 
— a vision and a glory approaching that of the angelic state. 
Thus he commences his analysis of meditation by describing the 
felicity of angels. They have not to study the Creator in his 
works, slowly ascending by the media of s^ise. They behold 
all things in the Word — more perfect there, by far, than in 
themselves. Their knowledge is immediate — a direct intuition 
of the primal ideas of things in the mind of the Creator. To 
such measure of this immediate intuition as mortals may attain 
he exhorts the devout mind to aspire. They do well who piously 
employ their senses among the things of sense for the divine 
glory and the good of others. Happier yet are they who, with 
a true philosophy, survey and explore things visible, that they 
may rise through them to a knowledge of the Invisible. But 
most of all does he extol the state of those who, not by gradual 
stages of ascent, bift by a sudden lapture, are elevated at times, 
like St. Paul, to the immediate vision of heavenly things. 

See Note, p. 149. 
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Such favoured ones are adepts in the third and highest . species 
of meditatton. Totally withdrawn into themselves, tHey are not 
only, lilte other good men, dead to the body and the world, and 
raised above the grosser hindrances of sense, but even beyond 
those images and similitudes diawn from visible objects which 
colour and obscure our ordinary conceptions of spiritual 
truthsd* 

But if, so far, Bernard betrays the mystic, in this ambition 
to transcend humanity and to anticipate the sight and fruition 
of the celestial state, let him have full credit for the moderation 
which preserved him from going farther. Compared with that 
of many subsequent mystics, the mysticism of Bernard is 
sobriety itself. From the practical vice of mysticism in his 
Church, — its tendency to supersede by extraordinary attain- 
ments the humbler and more arduous Christian virtues — 
Bernard was as free as any one could be in those times. 
Against the self-indulgence which would sacrifice every active 
external obligation to a life of contemplative sloth he piotested 
all his days, by word and by example. He is equally removed 
from the -pantheisjjc extreme of Eckart and the imaginative 
extravagances of St Theresa. His doctrine of Union with God 
does not surrender our personality or substitute God for the 
soul in man. When he has occasion to speak, with much hesi- 
tation and genuine humility, of the highest point of his own 
experience, he has no wonderful visions to relate. The visit of 
the Saviour to his soul was unattended by visible glory, by 
voices, tastes, or odours ; it vindicated its reality only by the 
joy which possessed him, and the new facility with which he 
brought forth the practical fruits of the Spirit.^® He prays 
God for peace and joy and charity to all men, and leaves other 
exaltations of devotion to apostles and apostolic men,— ^ the 
high hills to the harts and the climbing goats.’ The fourth 
W See Note i, p. 150. See Note 2, p 150. 
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and highest stage of love in his scale, — that transforrdation and 
utter self- loss, in which we love ourselves only for the^sake of 
God, he believes unattainable in this life, — certainly beyond hts 
own reach. To the mystical death, self-annihilation, and holy 
indifference of the Quietists, he is altogether a strangerd“ 

It IS worth v/hile at least to skim and dip among his sermons 
on the Canticles. The So//g of Solonioii is a tiving book for a 
man like Bernaid, and those expositions do contain mucli ^ad 
stuff, interspersed, houevei, with many fine reaches of thought 
and passages of consummate eloquence. Mystical interpretation 
runs riot. Everything is symbolized. ISIetaphors are elabo- 
rated into allegoiies, similitudes broken up into drvcrs brandies, 
and about each ramification a new set of fancies clusteiecl. The 
sensuous imagery borrowed from love and wine — ttie kisses, 
bedchambers, and winecellars of the soul, remind us at every 
page of that luscious poetry in which the Persian Sufis are said 
to veil the aspirations of the spirit of man after its Maker. 
Yet, with all the faults of a taste so vicious there is no affecta- 
tion, no sentimentality, nothing intentionally profane. It was 
with Bernard a duty and a delight to draw a? much meaning as 
possible from the sacred text, by the aid of an inexhaustible 
fancy and an inventive ingenuity in that way, which only 
Swedenborg has surpassed. Even in his letteis on compara- 
tively ordinary topics, he always gives a certain largeness to his 
subject by his lofty imaginative style of handling it. He 
seldom confines himself to the simple point in hand, but starts 
off to fetch for# it adornments, illustrations, or sanctions from 
quarters the most remote, or heights the most awful. Always 

Sane in hoc graclii (tertio) dm xv. and Episi xi 8. And, again, m 
statur et nescio SI a quoquam homi- the same treatise (vii 17), — Non enim 
num quartus in hac vita perfecte appre- sme prasmio diligitur Dens, etsi absque 
henditur, ut se scilicet diligat homo prcemn intuitu diligendus sit .... 
tantum propter Deum. Asserant hoc Verus amor se ipso ^ contentus est. 
SI qui experti sunt : mihi, fateor, Habet prsemuim, sed id quod switatur. 
impossibile videtur , — dihgendoDeOi 

YOU I. h 
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in earnest, yet always the rhetorician, he seems to write as 
though viewing, not the subject itself, but some vast reflection 
of it pfojected on the sky. In those sermons on Solomon's 
Song^ it is geneiaily rather the glowing and unseemly diction, 
than the thought, vre have to blame. With such allowance, it 
is not difficult to discern, under that luxuriance of flowers and 
weeds, many a sentiment tiue and dear to the Christian heart 
in every age. 

Bernard appeals to have believed himself invested on some 
occasions with miraculous powers. So far he has a place in the 
province of theurgic mysticism. Perhaps the worst thing of 
this sort to be laid to his charge is his going so far as he did 
towards endorsing the prophecies of the Abbess Hildegard.^’' 
n See Note, p. 151. 


Note to page 131. 

The writings of Augustine handed Neo-Platonism down to posterity as 
the original and esoteric doctiine of the fiist followers of Plato. He enu- 
merates the causes which led, in his opinion, to the negatue position assumed 
by the Academics, and to the concealment of their real opinions. He describes 
Plotinus as a resuscitated Plato. Conti a Academ 111. 17-20. 

He commends Porpjjyry for his measure of scepticism as regards Theurgy, 
and bestows more than due praise on the doctrine of Illumination held by 
Plotinus, for its similarity to the Christian truth concerning divine grace. 
De CivttaU Dei, x 10 ; x. 2 

Hegivesascale of ^thespintualdegiees of ascent to God, formed after the 
Platomst model (the eirava^adjtiol of the Symposium) , and so furnished a pre- 
cedent for all the attempts of a similar kind m which scholastic mysticism 
delighted to exercise its ingenuity. De Quantitate Animm, c 35. 

He enumerates three kinds of perception, —corporeal, intellectual [sdentia) 
and spiritual [sapientia] ; and in describing the last uses the words mti onion 
a seen dare {De Trzn. xii 15, and comp De Lib, Arbit 11. 12) But this phiase 
does not appear to have earned, wuth Augustine, the sense it bore when gladly 
adopted by mystical divines of the thirteenth and fourteejith centuries He 
sa}s elsewhere that man, like the prodigal, must come to himself befoie he can 
anse and go to his Father, {Retract 1 8 ) Here what the wanderer finds 
within IS the voice of conscience, and in this sense it is quite true that the step 
inward is a step upward_ But it is not true that the inmost is the highest lu the 
sense that man is able by abstraction and introspection to discover withiij 
himself a light which shall supersede, or siipplemenrt, or e\en supply the place 
of external Revelation 

Note to page 131. 

John Scotus Erigena. — ^'fhis remarkable man began to teach in the 
School of the Palace,' under Charles the Bald, about the middle of the ninth 
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century. lie truiiblatcd Dionysius, took pait in tlie Gottsclialk controvers}, 
and, at List, when peisccuted foi the freedom of his opinions, fjiind a refuge 
with Alfied the Gieat. 

Erigena idolizes Dionysius and his commentator IMavimus Hc 4 )elie\es m 
their hieiai clues, then divine Dark, and supreme Nothing. He declaies, with 
them, that God is the essence of all things Ipse namque omnium essentia est 
qin solus vere est, ut ait Dionysius Areopagita. Ei^u, mquit, omnimn esf 
Supej^esse Divmttain, — De Div Nat 1 3, p 443, [Jo Scoti Opp, Pans, 1853 ) 

But though much of the language is retained, the doctrine of Dionysius 
has assumed a form altogethei new m the biam of the bcotchman. The 
phraseology of the emanation theory is, henceforth, only metaphor What 
men call creation is, with Engena, a necessaiy and eternal self-unfolding 
[analysis, he calls it) of the divine nature. As all things are now God, 
self-unfolded, so, m the final restitution, all things will be resolved into God, 
self- withdrawn. Not the mind of man merely, as the Greek thought, but 
matter and all creatmes will be reduced to then primordial causes, and 
God be manifested as all in all. Do Div. Nat 1 72 Postremo univeisalis 
creatura Creatoii adunabitur, et erit m ipso et cum ipso unum. Et hic est 
finis omnium visibilmm et invisibilium, qiioniam omnia visibilia m intelligibilia, 
et intelligibilia in ipsum Deum transibunt, mirabili et ineffabili adiinatione, 
non autem, ut saepe diximus, essential urn ant substantiarum confusions 
aut mtentu — v. 20, p. 894 In this restitution, the elect are united to God 
with a degree of intimacy peculiar to themselves— v 39 The agent of this 
lestoiation, both for beings above and below mankind, is the Incainate Word 
— V 25, p. 913. Engena regards our incaiceration m the body, and the dis- 
tinction of sex, as the consequence of sm He abandons the idea of a sen- 
suous hell What is termed the fire of hell is with him a pimciple of law to 
which both the good and evil aie subject, which wickedness assimilates and 
makes a torment , goodness a blessing So, he says, the light is grateful to the 
sound eye, painful to the diseased , and the food which is welcome to 
health is loathed by sickness De Predestutahone, cap xvn p. 428 This 
idea, in which there lies assuredly an element of truth, became a favourite 
one with the mystics, and le-appears in many varieties of mysticism. Eri- 
gena, farther, anticipates Kant m regarding time and space as mere modes 
of conception peculiar to our present state He himself is much more ra- 
tionalist than mystic (except in the fanciful inteipretations of Scripture to 
which he is compelled to resort) ; but his system was developed, thiee cen- 
turies latei, into an extreme and levolutionary mysticism 

The combination of Platonism and Christianity, so often attempted, aban- 
doned, and renewed, assumes five distinct phases 

I. In the East, with Dionysius , dualistic, with real and ideal woilds 
apart, removing man far from God by an intei veiling chain of hieiarchic 
emanations. 

II In the West, with Scotus Engena , abandoning emanation for ever, and 
taking up instead^he idea to which the Germans give the name of Im 7 nane?ice, 
God legarded moie as the inner life and vital sicbsitaium of the universe, than 
as radiating it from a fai-off point of abstraction. 

III 111 the thirteenth century, at Pans, with Amalric of Bena and David of 
Dmant They pronounce God the material, essential cause of all things, — not 
the efficient cause merel3^ The Platonic identification of the veile and the esse 
in God. David and his sect blend with their pantheism the doctrine that under 
the coming new dispensation— that of the Holy Ghost— all believers are to 
regard themselves as incarnations of God, and to dispense (as men filled with 
the Spirit) with all sacraments and external rites They carry the spiritualizing 
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tendency of Engena to a moii'^tious extieme, claim special revelation, declare 
the real resiirfection accomplished m themselves, and that they aie alieady in 
heaven, which they legaid as a state and not a place They maintain that the 
good are sufficiently rewarded and the bad adequately punished by the blessed- 
ness or the privation they inwardly experience m time, — in short, that retnbution 
IS complete on this side the grave, and heavy woes, accordingly, will visit cor- 
rupt Christendom The practical extravagance of this pantheism was repeated, 
111 the fourteenth century, by fanatical mystics among the lower oiders 

IV. With Eckart, who reminds iis of Plotinus The ' Intuition’ of Plo- 
tinus IS Eckart’s ‘bpark of the Soul,’ the power wheiebywe can tianscend 
the sensible, the manifold, the tempoial, and merge ourselves in the change- 
less One At the height of this attainment, the mystic of Plolmus and the 
mystic of Eckart find the same God,-— that is, the same blank absti action, 
above being and above attributes. But with Plotinus such escape from finite 
consciousness is possible only in certain favoured intervals of ecstasy Eckart, 
however (whose very pantheism is the exaggeiation of a Christian truth beyond 
the range of Plotinus), will have man lealize habitually his oneness with tlie 
Infinite According to him, if a man by self-abandonment attains this con- 
cciousness, God has leahzed Himself wuthin him— has brought forth his Son — 
lias evolved his Spirit Such a man’s knowledge of God is God’s knowledge of 
Himself. Foi all spirit is one. To distinguish between the divine ground of 
the soul and the Divinity is to dismtegiate the indivisible Universal Spirit — is 
to be far from God — is to stand on the low'ei ground of finite misconception, 
w'lthm the limits of transitoiy Appearance. The tiue child of God ‘bieaks 
through’ such distinction to the ‘ Oneness ’ 7 bus, creation and redemption are 
resolved into a necessary piocess — the evolution and involution of Godhead 
Yet this form of mediaeval pantheism appears to advantage when we compare 
It wutli that of ancient or of modem times The pantheism of the Greek took 
refuge in apathy from Fate The pantheism of the present day is a plea for 
self-will. But that of Eckart is half redeemed by a sublime disinteiestedness, a 
confiding abnegation of all choice or preference, which betra}s the presence of 
a measure of ChristtarK element altogether inconsistent with the basis of his 
philosophy. 

V With Tauler and the * German Theology ' This is the best, indisputably, 
of all the forms assumed by the combination m question The Platonism is 
practically absoibed m the Christianity Tauler speaks of the ideal existence of 
the soul in God — of the loss of our nameless Ground in the iinknowm Godhead, 
and wc find language m the Theologia Gervianica concerning God as the sub- 
stance of all things — concerning the partial and the Perfect, the manifold and 
the One, w’hich might be pantheistically construed But such inteipretation 
would be most unfair, and is contradicted by the whole tenoui both of the ser- 
mons and the treatise An apprehension of the natme of sin so seat clung and 
piofound as that in the ‘Theology,’ is impossible to pantheism. Luthei could 
see therein only most Chnstian theism. These mystics stilkemploycd some of 
the terms tiansmitted by a revered philosophy lauler cites with defeience the 
names of Dionysius, Proclus, and Plotinus. This m}sticism clothes its thought 
with fiagments from the old philosopher’s cloak— but the heait and body belong 
to the school of Chnst. With Dionysius, and even with Engena, man seems to 
need but a process of approximation to the divine subsistence — a rise m the 
scale of being by becoming guantitiitivelyxQ.thQV thQ.rPqNahfatively moit. With 
the German mystics he must be altogether unmade and born anewx To shift 
from one degree of illumination to another somewhat liigher, is nothing in their 
eyes, for the need lies not in the understanding, but m heart and will. Ac- 
cording to them, man must stand virtually in heaven or hell— be God’s or the 
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devils 4 he hathei of oui splits is not relegated fiom men by ecclesiastical 
or anticlic functionaries, but nearer to every one, clerk or lay, geatle or simple, 
than he is to himself So the evclusiveness and the frigid intellectualism so 
characteristic of the ancient ethnic philosophy, has vanished from th? Teutonic 
mysticism. Plato helps rather than harms by giving a vantage ground and 
defence to the mo’e true and subjective, as opposed to a merely institutional 
Chnstianity 

Both Eckait and the TJuologia German ica would ha\e man ‘break 
thiougli’ and tiansceiid ‘distinction’ But it is true, with slight exception, 
that the chstmenons Eckart ^\ould escape are natural, those which the 
‘Theology’ would suipass, for the most pait artificial The asceticism of both 
Is e\cesswe The self-reduction of Eckait is, however, more metaphysical 
than moral, that of the ‘Iheology’ moral essentially Both would say, 
the soul of the legenerate man is one with God — cannot be separated fiom 
Him. But only Eckait would say, such soul is not dLstinU lioin God. 
Both woiiltl essay to pass from the Nature to the Being of God — from liis 
manilested Existence to his Essence, and they both declare that our nature 
lias Its bemg iii the divine But such assertion] with Tanler and the Tkeologm 
ucinauica, by no means deities man It is but the Platonic expiession of a 
gieat Lhii^tian doctiuie — the leal 1 athethood of God. 

No ID lO PAGE 142 

Itaque turn per totam feie Galliatn 111 civitatibus, mcis, et castellis, a 
scholaubus, non solum in 11 a scholas, sed etiam tiiviatim , nec a litteratis, aut 
provectis tantum, sed a pueiis et simplicibus, aut ceite stultis, de sancta 
Tnnitate, qiice Densest, disputaietui, &c — Epist 337, and comp Epist 332. 
Bernaid at first refused to encounter Abelard, not simply because from his in- 
experience m such combats he was little fitted to cope with that dialectic 
Goliath— a man of war fiom his \oiith— but because such discussions weie m 
themselves, he thought, an indignity to the faith — Ppist 189 Abelaid he 
denounces ac wiong, not only m liis heretical results, but in pimciple, — Cum 
ea rationenititur exploiaie, qu£e pia mens fidei vivacitate apprehendit. Fides 
piorum credit, non discutit Sed iste Deum habens stispectum, ciedeie non 
vult, nisi quod prius latione discussent. — Epist 33S 

Note to page 143 

In the eyes both of Anselm and Bernard, to deny the leality of Ideas is to 
cut off our only escape from the gross region of sense Neither laitb nor 
reason have then left them any basis of operation. We attain to truth only 
through the medium of Ideas, by virtue of our essential relationship to the 
Divine Souice of Ideas — the Infinite Truth That Supreme Truth which gives 
to existing things their leality is also the source of true thoughts in our minds. 
Ihus oui knowledge is an illumination dependent on the state of theheait 
towards God. On this pimciple all doubt must be criminal, and every heresy 
the offspring, not«of a bevvildeied brain, but of a wicked heart. 

1 he fundamental maxim of the mediseval leligio-philosophy— Invisibilia non 
decipiunt, was fertile m delusions. It led men to leject, as untrustworthy, the 
testimony of sense and of experience. Tlius, in the tiansubstantiation con- 
troversy of the ninth centuiy, Realism and Superstition conquered together, 
It taught them to deduce all knowledge fiom certain mental abstractions, 
Platonic Ideas and Aristotplian Forms Thus Bonaventina (who exhibits 
this tendency at its height) resolves all science into union with God The 
successive attainment of vaiious kinds of knowledge is, in his system, an 
appioxmmtion, sta«e above stage, to Goef— a scaling of the heights o IHumma- 
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tion, as \\e are more closely united with the Divine Word— the repertory of 
Idesis. Thus,* again, the Scnptuies were studied by the schoolmen less as a 
practical gpide for the present life than as so much material whence they might 
deduce metaphysical axioms and propositions —discover more of those divine 
abstractions which they regaided as the seminal piinciples of all thought and 
all existence They were constantly mistaking results which could only have 
been attained by revelation or tradition fiom without, for truth evolved iiom 
within the depths of the finite mind, by virtue of its immediate commerce with the 
Infinite. Anselm found no difficulty m assuming that the God of his ontological 
proof was identical with the God of the Bible. 

Note to page 144. 

Thus, speaking of the angelic state, he says, — Creatma coeli ilia est, prassto 
habens per quod ista mtueatur. Videt Verbum, et in Verbo facta per Verbum. 
Nec opus habet ex his qiise facta sunt, factons notitiam mendicaie.— Consid. 
V 1., and comp Scrm tn Cmitica, v 4 

The thiee hinds of meditation, or stages of Chiistian pioficiency, referred to 
in the text, Bernaid calls consideratio dispensaiiva, (Zstimativa, ^.uAspeciilati'va. 
The last is thus defined — Speculativa est consideratio se m se colligens, et, 
quantum divinitus adjuvatur, lebushumaniseximens ad contemplandum Deum. 
He who reaches it is among the greatest m the Kingdom of Heaven At 
omnium maximus, qui spieto ipso usu leium et sensuum, quantum quidem 
humane fragilitati fas est, non ascensoius gradibus, sed mopmatis excessibus, 
a\ Glare interdum contemplando ad ilia sublmiia consue\ it Ad hoc ultimum 
genus illos pertmere reor excessus Pauli. Excessus non ascensus * nam lap- 
tiim potius fuisse, quam ascendisse ipse se peihibet — Dc Co7isid v. ii. In one 
of the Sermons 071 ihe Ca7it teles, Bernard discouises at more length on this kind 
of exaltation Promde et ego non absuidesponsse exstasim vocaverim mortem, 
quae tameii non vita, sed \itas eripiat laqueis . Excedente quippe aninm, 
ctsi non vita certe vitae sensu, necesse est etiam ut nec vitas tentatis sentiatur. 

. , . . Utinam hac morte frequenter cadam . . . Bona mors, quae vitam 
non aufert, sed transfe^jt in melius ; bona, qua non coi pus cadit, sed anima 
sublevatur Verum haec hominum est Sed moriatur anima mea moite etiam 
SI dici potest, Angelorum, ut presentmm memoria excedens lerum se mfenorum 
corporearumque non modo cupiditatibiis, sed et similitudmibns exnat. . . . 
Tails, ut opinor, excessus, aut tantum, aut maxime contemplatio dicitur. 
Rerum etemm cupiditatibus vivendo nonteneri, hunianre virtutis est , coiporiim 
vero simihtudimbus speculando non invohi, angelicas puiitatis est ... Pro- 
fecisti, separasti te , sed nondum elongasti, nisi et irruentia undique phantas- 
niata corporearum similitudmum tiansvolare mentis puritate pias\aleas. 
Hucusque noli tibi proraittere requiem — In Ca7ifica, bciiti hi 4, 5. 

Note to page 144. 

Fateor et mihi adventasse Verbum, in msipientia dico, et pluries 
Cumque saspius intraveiit ad me, non sensi aliquoties cum intravit. Adesse 
sensi, adfuisse recorder, interdum et prse'^entias potiii introitum ejus, sentire 
nunquam, sed ne exitum quidera . . . Qua igitur introivit? An forte nec 
ntroivit qmdem, quia non deforis \enit? Neque enira est unum aliquid ex 11s 
que foris sunt. Porro nec deintia me venit quoniam bonum est, et scio quoniam 
non est in me bonum Ascendi etiam superms me^im • et ecce supra hoc 
Verbum emmens. Ad mferius qiioque meum curiosus explorator descendi 
et mhilommus infra inventum est Si foras aspexi, extra omne exterius meum 
compen illud esse si vero mtus, et ipsum mteriiis eiat . , Ita igitur 

intians ad me ahquoties Verbum sponsus, nulhs unquam mtioitum suum 
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indiciis mnotesceie fecit, non voce, non specie, non incessu. Nullis denique 
suis motibus compel turn est mihi, nullis meis sensibus illapsurn penetralibus 
meis . tan turn ex: motu cordis, sicut prcsfatus sum, mtellex;i prsesentiani ejus , 
et ex: fuga vitiorum cariialiumque compiessione afFectuum, &c — if! Cantica, 
Serm. Ixxiv. 5, 6 The metaphois of Bernard are actual sounds, sights, and 
fragrances with St. Theresa. From this sensuous extreme his practical 
devotion is as far removed, on the one side, as from the cold abstraction of 
Dionysius on the other His contemplation is no staring at the Divine Essence 
till we are blind — no oblivion or disdain of outwaid means We see God, he 
says, not as He is, but as He wills — sicuti vult non sicuti est. So when 
describing that ascent of the soul to God, or descent of God into the soul, which 
constitutes Union, he sa)s, — In Spintu fit ista conjunctio. . . . Non ergo sic 
affecta et sic dilecta (anima) contenta erit omnmo vel ilia, quoe multis per e r 
quse facta sunt , \el, ilia quce paucis per visa et somma facta est maiiifestatio 
sponsi, nisi et special! prasrogatixa intimis ilium aifectibiis atque ipsis medullis 
cordis ccehtus illapsiim suscipiat, habfcatqiie prsesto quern desiderat non figurci- 
tum, sed infusum non apparentem sed afficientem , nec dubium quin eo 
jucundiorem, quo intus, non foils Verbum nempe est, non sonans, sed 
penetrans , non loqnax, sed efticax , non obstrepens aunbus, sed affectibus 
blandiens, &c — In Caniica, Serm xx\i ; 6 and i Comp, also his remarks at 
the close of the sermon, on the diiference between faith and sight, p 2868. 

Bernard describes thiee kisses of the soul, — the kiss of the feet of God, of the 
hand, and of the mouth. {Serm de divcr^i^, 87, and /« Cantica, Serm. iv ) 
This IS his fanciful vay of characterising, by the elaboration of a single figura- 
ti\e phrase of Sciipture, the progress of the soul througn conversion and grace 
to perfection, Here, as m so many instances, his meaning is substantially 
correct , it is the expression which is objectionable He is too much in earnest 
for the artificial gradations and metaph}sical refinements of later mysticism 
Compare him, m this respect, with John of the Cross. Bernard w ould have 
rejected as unpiofitable those descriptions of the successive absorption of the 
several faculties in God , those manifold kinds of praver —prayers of quiet, 
prayers of union, prayers of ecstasy, with their impalpable clistinctions , that 
analysis, miraculously achieved, of miraculous lavishmcnts, detailed at such 
length in the tedious treatises of the Spanish mystics The doctrine taught by 
John of die Cross, that God compensates the faithful for the mortification of the 
senses by sensuous gratifications of a supernatural kind, would have levolted the 
moie pure devotion of the simple-minded Abbot of Clairvaux — See La Moniie 
du Mont Cai ?nel, livre 11 chapp. 16, 17 , pp 457, &c. 

It should be boine in mind that the highest kind of Consideratio is identical, 
in Beinaid's phraseology, with Contemplatio , and the terms are thus often used 
inteichangeably. Geneially, Consideratio is applied to inquiry, Contemplatio 
to intuition. De Consid. lib 11 cap 2. 

^ Note to page 146. 

See Vita, 11 cap. 27, where his biographer gives Bernard’s own modest 
estimate of these wondeis. 

Wide, indeed, is the difference between the spiritual mysticism of Bernard 
and the gross materialism and arrogant pretension which characterise the vision 
and the prophecy to which Hildegard laid claim The morbid ambition of 
theurgic mysticism received a new impulse from the sanction afforded her by 
Bernard and the contemporary popes. Bernard makes no doubt of the realiiy 
of her gifts, and desires a place in her prayers. {Eptsi 366 ) He did not foresee 
that the most extravagant and sensuous mysticism must soon of necessity dis- 
plq,c§ the simpler less 4azzling. He would bg q.frfiid of taking his place 
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with Rationalist mockers, and a superstitious awe would readily persuade him 
that it was better to belie\etban to doubt. When emperors and popes cor- 
responded on familiar terms with the seeress , when haughty nobles and learned 
ecclesiastics sought counsel at her oracle concerning future events, and even for 
the decision of learned questions ; when all she said in answer was delivered as 
subject to and in the interest of the Church Catholic — was often the very echo 
of Bernard s own warnings and exhortations — who was he, that he should pre- 
sume to limit the operations of the Spirit of God^ Many of Hildegard’s 
prophecies, denouncing the ecclesiastical abuses of the day, were decidedly 
reformatory in their tendency In this respect she is the forerunner of the Abbot 
Joachim of Calabria, and of St. Biigitta, whose prophetic utterances startled the 
corrupt Church in the thirteenth and fourteenth centimes In her supernatural 
gift of language, her attendant divine radiance, and her fantastic revelations, 
she, like her friend Elizabeth of Srhonau (w’ho had an angel to w ait upon her, 
and saw' the eleven thousand virgins), prepares the way for Cathaiine of Siena, 
\ngcla of Foligai, and St. Thcicsa. 



CHAPTER 11 . 

LicM U7id Farbc. 

Wohne, du ewiglich Ernes, dort bei dem ewigbch Einen * 

Farbe, du wechselnde, komm’ freundlich zum Menschen herab 

SCHILLCR. 

the next evening of meeting, Gower commenced as 
follows his promised paper on Hugo and Richard ot 
St. Victor. 

Hugo of St, Vidor. 

The celebrated School of St. Victoi (so called from an 
ancient chapel in the suburbs of Pans) was founded by William 
of Champeaux at the commencemeiU of the twelfth century. 
This veteran dialectician assumed there the habit of the regular 
canons of Augustine, and after an intervsj, began to lectuie 
once more to the students who flocked to his retirement. In 
1 1 14, king and pope combined to elevate the priory to an 
abbacy. Bishops and nobles enriched it with their gifts. The 
canons enjjved the highest repute for sanctity and learning in 
that golden age of the canonical institute. St. Victor colonized 
Italy, England, Scotland, and Lower Saxony, i\ith establish- 
ments which regarded as their parent the mighty pile of build- 
ing on the outskirts of Pans. Within a hundied }ears from its 
foundation it numbered as its oflspnng thirty abbeys and moie 
than eighty priories. 

Hugo of St. Vi(Aor \\as boin in 1097, of a noble Saxon 
family. His boyhood was passed at the convent of Hameis- 

Light and Coloin . — thou One Eternal ; Colour, thou changeful, 

one, d\v§ll above by the great in Igye copie to Humanity dowp ! 
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leben. There he gave promise of his future eminence. His 
thirst after infoimation of eveiy kind was insatiable. The 
youth might often have been seen walking alone m the convent 
garden, speaking and gesticulating, imagining himself advocate, 
pieacher, or disputant. Eveiy evening he kept ligid account 
of his gains in knowledge during the day. The floor of his 
loom was covered with geometrical figures traced in charcoal. 
Many a winter’s night, he says, he was waking between vigils 
in anxious study of a horoscope. Many a rude experiment in 
musical science did he try with strings stretched across a 
board. Even while a novice, he began to wiite. Attracted 
by the reputation of the abbey of St. Victor, he eni oiled his 
name among the legular canons there. Not long after his 
aiiival, the emissaries of an archdeacon, woisted in a suit with 
the chapter, murdeied the prior, Thomas. Hugo was elected 
to succeed him in the office of instructor. He taught philo- 
sophy, rhetoric, and theology. He seldom quitted the pie- 
cincts of the convent, and never aspired to farther preferment. 
He closed a peaceful and honoured life at the age of foity- 
four, leaving behind him those ponderous tomes of divinity to 
which Aquinas and Vincent of Beauvais acknowledge their 
obligations, and which gained for their author the name of a 
second Augustine.^ 

Hitherto mysticism, in the peison of Bernard, has lepudiated 
scholasticism. In Hugo, and his successor Richard, the foes 
are reconciled. Bonaventura in the thirteenth, and Gerson in 
the fifteenth century, are great names in the same province. 
Indeed, throughout the middle ages, almost everything that 
merits the title of mystical theology is characterized by some 
such endeavour to unite the contemplation ^of the mystic with 
the dialectics of the schoolman. There was good in the 


2 Liebners Hugo of Si Victor, p 
21.— This account of his earlj?- studies 


is given by Hugo m his D^dasgalm, 
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attempt Mysticism lost much of its vagueness, and scholas- 
ticism much of its frigidity. 

Hugo was well fitted by temperament to mediate* between 
the extreme tendencies of his time. Utterly destitute of that 
daring originality which placed Engena at least two centuries 
* 1 advance of his age, his very gentleness and caution would 
alone have rendered him more moderate in his views and more 
catholic in sympathy than the intense and vehement Bernard. 
Hugo, far from proscribing science and denouncing speculation, 
called in the aid of the logical gymnastics of his day to disci- 
pline the mind for the adventurous enterpiise of the mystic. If 
he legarded with dislike the idle word-warfare ot scholastic 
ingenuity, he was quite as little disposed to bid common sense 
a perpetual farewell among the cloudiest lealms of ni) sticism. 
His style is clear, his spirit kindly, his judgment generally 
impartial. It is refieshing in those da}s of ecclesiastical domi- 
nation to meet with at least a single mind to whom that 
Romanist ideal — an absolute uniformity in leligious opinion — 
appeared both impossible and undesirable.'^ 

A few words may present the characteiistic outlines of his 
mysticism. It avails itself of the aid of speculation to acquire 
a scientific form — in due subjection, of coiuse, to the authority 
of the Church. It will ground its claim on a surer tenure than 
mere religious emotion or visionary reverie. Hugo, with all his 
contemporaries, reverenced the Pseudo-Dionysius. His more 
devout and practical spirit laboured at a huge commentary on 
the Heavenly Hierarchy^ like a good angel, condemned for some 
sin to servitude under a paynim giant. In the hands of his com- 
mentator, Dionysius becomes more scriptural and human — for 
the cloister, even edifying, but remains as uninteresting as ever. 

Hugo makes a threefold division of our faculties. Fiist, and 
lowest, Cogitatio. A stage higher stands Meditaiio : by this 

3 Schmid, D&r MysUmmus ^es 303, 
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lie means reflection, investigation Third, and highest, ranges 
Contem^platio . in this state the mind possesses in light the 
ti uth whith, in the preceding, it desired and gioped after in 
twilight/ 

He compares this spiritual process to the application of fire 
to green wood. It kindles with difficulty, clouds of smoke 
arise ; a flame is seen at intervals, flashing out here and there ; 
as the fire gams strength, it surrounds, it pierces the fuel ; pre- 
sently it leaps and roais in triumph — the nature of the wood 
is being transformed into the nature of fire. Then, the struggle 
over, the ciacklmg ceases, the smoke is gone, there is left a 
tianquil, friendly brightness, for the master-element has subdued 
all into itself So, says Hugo, do sin and grace contend ; and 
the smoke of trouble and anguish hangs over the strife. But 
^\hen giace grows stronger, and the souFs eye clearer, and 
truth pervades and swallows up the kindling, aspiring nature, 
then comes holy calm, and love is all in all. Save God in the 
heart, nothing of self is left.® 

Looking through this and other metaphors as best we mai', 
we discover that Coatemplation has two provinces — a lower and 
a higher. The lower degree of contemplation, which ranks 
next above Meditation, is termed Speculation. It is distinct 
from Contemplation proper, in its stiictest signification. The 
attribute of Meditation is Care. The brow is heavy with 
inquiring thought, for the darkness is mingled with the light. 
The attribute of Speculation is Admiration — Wonder. In it the 
soul ascends, as it were, a watch-tower and surveys 

everything earthly. On this stage stood the Preacher when he 
beheld the sorrow and the glory of the world, and pronounced 
all things human Vanity. To this elevation, whence he philo- 
sophizes concerning all finite things, man is*iai&ed by the faith, 


^ Comp. De Sacrameniis, lib v p of liis w orks, Cologne, 1617.) 
? c. 4 {tom. Ill p. 411. Garzon sedition ^ Uebnei, p 315. 
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the feeling, and the ascetic practice of religion. Speculative 
illumination is the reward of devotion. But at the loftiest 
elevation man beholds all things in God. Contemplation, in its 
narrower and highest sense, is immediate intuition of the Infinite. 
The attribute of this stage is Blessedness. 

As a mystic, Hugo cannot be satisfied with that mediate aiul 
appioximate apprehension of the Divine Nature which here on 
earth should amply satisfy all who listen to Scripture and to 
Reason. Augustine had told him of a certain spiritual sense, 
or eye of the soul This he makes the organ of his mysticism 
Admitting the incomprehensibility of the Supreme, yet chafing 
as he does at the limitations of our finite nature, Faith — which 
is here the natural resource of Reason — fails to content him. 
He leaps to the conclusion that there must be some immediate 
intuition of Deity by means of a sepaiate faculty vouchsafed for 
the purpose. 

You have sometimes seen from a hilbside a valley, over the 
undulating floor of which there has been laid out a heavy mantle 
of mist. The spires of the churches rise above it — you seem to 
catch the glistening of a roof or of a van^— here and there a 
higher house, a little eminence, or some tree-tops, are seen, 
islanded in the white vapour, but the lower and connecting 
objects, the linking lines of the roads, the plan and foundation 
of the whole, are completely hidden. Hugo felt that, with all 
our culture, yea, with Aristotle to boot, revealed truth was seen 
by us somewhat thus imperfectly. No doubt certain great facts 
and truths stand out clear and prominent, but there is a great 
deal at their basis, connecting them, attached to them, which is 
impervious to our ordinary faculties. We are, in fact, so 
lamentably far from knowing all about them. Is there not 
some power of vision to be attained which may pierce these 
clouds, lay bare to us these relationships, nay, even more, be to 
us like the faculty conferred by Asmodeus, and render the very 
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roofs transpaient, so that fiom topstone to foundation, within 
and without, we may gaze our fill? And if to lealize this 
wholly Be too much for sinful creatures, yet may not the wise 
and good approach such vision, and attain as the meed of their 
faith, even here, a superhuman elevation, and in a glance at 
least at the Heavenly Truth unveiled, escape the trammels ot 
the finite ^ 

Such probably was the spirit of the question which possessed, 
with a ceaseless impoitunity, the minds of men, ambitious alike 
to define with the schoolman and to gaze with the seer. Hugo 
answeis that the eye of Contemplation — closed by sin, but 
opened more or less by grace — furnishes the power thus deside- 
rated.® But at this, his highest point, he grasps a shadow in- 
stead of the substance. Something within the mind is mistaken 
for a manifestation from without A mental creation is sub- 
stituted foi that Divine Existence which his rapture seems to 
reveal He asserts, however, that this Eye beholds what the 
eye of sense and the eye of reason cannot see, what is both 
u ithin us and above us — God. Within us, he cries, is both what 
we must flee and whither we must flee. The highest and the 
inmost are, so far, identical’' Thus do the pure in heart see 
God. In such moments the soul is transpoited beyond sense 
and reason, to a state similar to that enjoyed by angelic natures. 
The contemplative life is prefigured by the aik in the deluge. 
Without are waves, and the dove can find no rest. As the 
holy ship narrowed toward the summit, so doth this life of 
seclusion ascend from the manifold and changeful j:o the Divine 
Immutable Unity. 

The simplification of the soul he inculcates is somewhat 
analogous to the Haplosis of the Neo-Platonists. All sensuous 

® De Scicramentis, lib. 1 p 1. cap. irradiet et non per speculum m 
12 — Qmsqms sic ordinatus est, dignus isenigraate, sed m seipm ut esf veritatem 
est lutnine sobs • ut mente sursum agnoscat et sapiat. 
erecta et desideno in superna defixo 7 See Note, p 170. 
lumen summse ventatis contemplanti 
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images. are to be discarded; we must concentiale ouiselves 
upon the inmost source, the nude essence of our being, He is 
careful, accordingly, to guard against the delusion? of the 
imagination.® He cautions his readers lest they mistake a meie 
visionary phantasm — some shape of imaginary gloiy, for a 
supernatural manifestation of the Divine Nature to the soul 
His mysticism is intellectual, not sensuous. Too practical for 
a sentimental Quietism or any of its attendant effeminacies, and, 
at the same time, too orthodox to veige on pantheism, his mys- 
tical doctrine displays less than the usual proportion of extra- 
vagance, and the ardent eloquence of his ^Piaise of Love’ may 
find an echo in every Christian heart 


Richard of St, Vidor, 

Now, let us pass on to Richard of St Victor. He was a 
native of Scotland, fiist the pupil and afceiwaids the successor 
of Hugo. Richard was a man whose fearless integrity and 
energetic character made themselves felt at St Victor not less 
than the intellectual subtilty and flowing rhetoric which dis- 
tinguished his prelections. He had far m<S:e of the piactical 
reformer in him than the quiet Hugo. Loud and indignant are 
his rebukes of the empty disputation of the mere schoolman, — 
of the aval ice and ambition of the prelate. His soul is grieved 
that there should be men who blush more for a false quantity 
than for a sin, and stand more in awe of Priscian than of 
Christ.® Alas ! he exclaims, how many come to the cloister to 

Tom. ill. p. ^6 —In speaking of Foranelaborateaccountof hisentue 
the days* of creation and of the ana- theology, the reader is referred to 
io^^ous seasons in the new cieation \ji€QnQ.x's Hugo vg 7 i St, Victor u?iddu 
wuhin man, he says that as God first Theologi^ckcn Ricktuu gen seiner Zelt , 
saw the light, that it was good, and one of the best of the numerous mono- 
then divided It from th 9 darkness, so graphs German scholarship has pro- 
e must first try the spirit and evamine duced. 
our light Vrith care, ere we part it from ^ Ruhardt S Vzcioris 0 pp. (Lyons, 
what we call darkness, since Satan can 1534), De Preparahone am mi ad con- 
assume the garb of an angel of light. iemplahonem, fol 39. 
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seek Chiist, and find lying in that sepulchre only the linen 
clothes of your formalism 1 How many mask their cowardice 
under tfie name of love, and let every abuse run riot on the 
plea of peace ! How many others call their hatred of indi- 
viduals hatred of iniquity, and think to be righteous cheaply by 
mere outcry against other men’s sins ’ Complaints like tliese 
are not without their application nearer homed® 

His zeal did not confine itself to words. In the year 1162 be 
was made prior. Ervisius the abbot was a man of worldly spirit, 
though his reputation had been high when he entered on hib 
office. He gradually lelaxed all discipline, persecuted the God- 
fearing biethren, and favoured flatteieis and spies ; he was a 
very Dives in sumptuousness, and the fair name of St. Victor 
suffered no small peril at his hands. The usual evils of broken 
monastic rule were doubtless there, though little is specified — 
canons going in and out, whither they would, without inquirv, 
accounts in confusion, sacristy neglected, weeds literally and 
spiritually growing in holy places, wine-bibbing and scandal 
carried on at a lamentable rate, sleepy lethargy and noisy brawl, 
the more shamefukbecause unpunished. Ervisius was good at 
excuses, and of course good for nothing else. If complaints 
w^ere made to him, it was alwa)^s that cellarer, that pittanciar, or 
that refectorarius — never his fault. These abuses must soon 
draw attention from without. Richard and the better sort are 
glad. The pope vrrites to the king about the sad accounts he 
hears. Bishops bestir themselves. Orders come from Rome 
forbidding the abbot to take any step without the ponsent of the 
majority of the chapter, Richard’s position is delicate, between 
his vow of obedience to his superior and the good of the con- 
vent. But he plays his part like a man. An archbishop is 
sent to St. Victor to hold a commission *of inquiry. All is 
curiosity and bustle, alarm and hope among the canons, inno- 

Ihd, cap. xli. 
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cent aild guilty. At last, Ervi^ius, aftei giving them much 
troubicj is induced to resign. They choose an able successor, 
harmony and order gradually return, and Richard, having seen 
the abbey prosperous once more, dies in the following year.^^ 
In the writings of Richard, as compaied with those of Hugo, 
I find that what belongs to the schoolman has leceived a moie 
elaborate and complex development, vhile ^^hat belongs to the 
mystic has also attained an ampler ami moie piohfic giowth. 
All the art of the scholastic is theie — the endless ramification 
and subdivision of minute distinctions ; all the intellectual foi- 
tification of the time — the redoubts, lavelins, counterscarps, and 
bastions of dry, stem logic ; and among these, within their lines 
and at last abo\e them all, is seen an almost oiiental luxuiiance 
of fancy and of rhetoric — palm and pomegranate, sycamore and 
cypress, solemn cedar shadows, the gloom m the abysses of the 
soul, — luscious Imit and fragrant flowers, the tiiiimphs of its 
ecstasy, all blissful with the bloom and odours of the upper 
Paradise. He is a master alike in the sciv 
self-scrutiny, and in the imaginary one of self-transcendence. 
His works afford a notable example of that fantastic use of 
Scripture prevalent thioughout the IMiddle Age. His psyclio- 
logy, his metaph\sics, his theology, are all extracted from the 
most unlikely quaiters in the Bible by allegoiical interpretation. 
Every logical abstraction is attached to some personage oi 
object in the Old Testament history, as its authority and type. 
Rachel and Leah are Reason and Affection, Biihah and Zilpah 
are Imagmatu^n and Sense. His divinity is embroidered on 
the garments of Aaron, engia\ en on the sides of the ark, hung 
on the pins and rings of the tabernacle. His definitions and 
his fancies build in J;he eaves of Solomon’s temple, and make 
their ‘ pendent bed and procreant cradle’ m the car^’ed work of 
the holy place. To follow the thread of his religious philosophy, 
Engelharfit, Richard von St. Victor, p 6. 
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you have to pursue his agile and discursive thoughts, as the 
sparror-hawk the sparrow, between the capitals, among the 
cedar lafters, over the gilded roof, from court to court, column 
to column, and sometimes after all the chase is vain, for they 
have escaped into the bosom, of a cloudd^ 

On a basis similar to that of Hugo, Richard erects six stages 
of Contemplation. The two fiist giades fall within the province 
of Imagination ; the two next belong to Reason , the two high- 
est to Intelligence. The objects of the fiist two aie Smsilnlia; 
of the second pair, Inielligihiha (truths concerning what is 
invisible, but accessible to reason) ; of the third, Intcllectibilia 
(unseen truth above reason). These, again, have their subdi- 
visions, into which we need not enter.^® Within the depths of 
thine own soul, he would say, thou wilt find a threefold heaven 
— the imaginational, the rational, and the intellectual. The 
third heaven is open only to the eye of Intelligence — that Eye 
whose vision is clarified by divine grace and by a holy life. 
. ins jL^^e enjoys tne immediate discernment of unseen truth, as 
the eye of the body beholds sensible objects. His use of the 
word Intelligence is not always uniform. It would seem that 
this divinely-illumined eye of the mind is to search first into the 
deeps of our own nature {infenora invistlnlia nostra), and then 

See Note, p. 171. tion {Mediiatio) ; that of Intelligence, 

■i’ The SIX degrees of contemplation Contemplation {Contcmplaiio) — Ibid. 
aie as follows 6,fol 45) cap 3 These thiee states are dis- 

1 In imaginatione secundum so- tmguished with much caie, and his 

lam imaginationera. definition of the last is as follows — 

2 In imagmatione secundum ra- Contemplatio est ^peispicax et liber 

tionem. animi contuitus iif res perspiciendas 

3 In ratione secundum imagma- undeqiiaque diffusus — Ibid. cap. 4. 

tionem Hediaws the distinction between in- 

4 In ratione secundum rationem telhgibiha andintellectibilia m cap 7; 

5 Supia rationem sed non piaster the foimer — invisibiha latione tamen 

lationcm comprehen''ibilia ; the latter = invisi- 

6 Sup’ a rationem videtiu esse bilia et humaiiae rationi incompre- 

praeter rationem. hensibiiia. The four lower kinds aie 

The office of Imagination to winch pinicipally occupied, he adds, with 
the fiist two belong is Thought [Cogi- cioated objects, the two last with what 
iaiio ) , the office of Reason, In\esliga- is uncreated and divine.— FoL 45. 
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upward into the heights of the divine {su^pcriora invmbilm 
divind)}^ 

For the highest degrees of Contemplation penitence avails 
more than science ; sighs obtain what is impossible to reason. 
This exalted intuition begins on earth, and is consummated in 
heaven. Some, by divine assistance, reach it as the goal of long 
and arduous effort. Others await it, and are at times rapt away 
unawaies into the heaven of heavens. Some good men have 
been ever unable to attain the highest stage; few are fully 
winged with all the six pinions of Contemplation. In the 
ecstasy he describes, there is supposed to be a divic’ing a>iinder 
of the soul and the spirit as by the sword of the Spiiit of God. 
The body sleeps, and the soul and all the visible w^orid is shut 
away. The spirit is joined to the Lord, and one with Him, — 
tianscends itself and all the limitations of human thought. In 
such a moment it is conscious of no division, of no change ; all 
contraries are absorbed, the part does not appear less than the 
"whole, nor is the whole greater than a part ; the universal is 
seen as particular, the particular as universal^ we forget both 
all that is without and all that is within ourselves ; all is one 
and one is all ; and when the rapture is past the spirit returns 
from its trance with a dim and dizzy memory of unutterable 
glor}’".^^ 

This account piesents in some parts the very language in 
"which Schelling and his disciples are accustomed to describe 
the privilege of Intellectual Intuition. 

m 

Atherton. I move thanks to Gower. 

Willoughby. Which I second. It has been strange enough 
to see our painter turM bookw^orm, and oscillating, for the last 
fortnight or more, between the forest sunset on his easel and 
Atherton’s old black-letter copy of Richard of St Victor, 

See Note, p. 17 e. See Note, p, 173. 
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Gower. The change was very pleasant. As giateful,’! should 
think, as the actual alternation such men as Hugo and Richaid 
must have enjoyed when they betook themselves, after the lassi- 
tude that followed an ecstasy, to a scholastic argumentation , or 
again refreshed themselves, after the chyness of that, by an ima- 
ginative flight into the legion of aliegoiy, oi b) some contem- 
plative reverie which cariied them fai enough beyond the confine", 
of logic. The monastic fancy found this interchange symbolized 
in the upward and downwaid motion of the holy bell Is it not 
in Longfellow s Golden Legend that a friar says — 

And the upward and downward motions show 
That \ve touch upon matteis high and low ; 

And the constant change and transmutation 
Of action and of contemplation , 

Dowmvard, the Sciipture bi ought from on high, 

Upward, exalted again to the sky , 

Downward, the literal mteipretation, 

Upwaid, the Vision and Mystery 1 

Willoughby. Much as a miracle-play must have been very 
refreshing after a public disputation, or as the most overwrought 
and most distinguishe d mem bers of the legal profession are said 
TD''(lB’diiflHtirmost voracity every good novel they can catch. 

Atherton. It is remarkable to see the mystical interpreteis 
of that day committing the two opposite mistakes, now of 
regarding what is symbolical m Sciipture as literal, and again 
of ti eating what is literal as symbolical. 

Gower. Somewhat like the eaily travelleis, who mistook the 
hybrid figures of the hieroglyphic sculptures they saw for repre- 
sentations of Ihing animals existing somewhere up the country, 
and then, a I other times, fancied they found some profound 
significance in a simple tradition or an ordinary usage dictated 
by the climate. 

Willoughby. Yet there lies a great truth in the counsel 
they give us to rise above all sensuous images in our contem- 
plation of the Divine Nature. 
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Atherton. No doubt. God is a spirit. The Infinite Mind 
must not be represented to our thought through the medium of 
any material image, as though m that we had all the tiuth. 
We must not confound the medium with the object. But the 
object is in fact inaccessible without a medium. The Divine 
Nature is resolved into a mere blank diffusion when regarded as 
apart from a Divine Character, We are practically without a 
God in the presence of such an abstraction. To enable us to 
realize personality and chaiacter there must be a medium, a 
representation, some analogy drawn from lelationsliips or objects 
with which we are acquainted. 

The fault I find with these mystics is, that they encourage the 
imagination to run liot in provinces where it is not needed, and 
prohibit its exercise where it would render the greatest seivice. 
Orthodox as they were in their day, they yet attempt to gaze on 
the Divine Nature in its absoluteness and abstiaction,apait from 
the manifestation of it to our intellect, our heart, and our 
imagination, which is made m the incarnate Chiist Jesus. God 
has supplied them with this help to their apprehension of Him, 
but they hope by His help to dispense with uti. They neglect 
the possible and practical in striving after a dazzling impossi- 
bility which allures their spiritual ambition. This is a natural 
consequence of that extravagance of spirituality which tells man 
that his highest aim is to escape from his human nature — not to 
woik under the conditions of his finite being, but to violate and 
escape them as far as possible in quest of a superhuman eleva- 
tion. We pooi; mortals, as Schiller says, must have colour. 
The attempt to evade this law always ends in substituting the 
mind’s creation for the mind’s Creator. 

Willoughby. I cannot say that I clearly understand what 
this much-extolled introspection of theirs is supposed to reveal 
to them. 

ATUPRTp]^. N either, very probably, did they. But though 
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an exact localization may be impossible, I think we. can say 
whereabout they are in their opinion on this point Their^ posi- 
tion is intermediate. They stand between the truth which 
assigns to an internal witness and an external levelalion their 
just relative position, and that extreme of eiror wdiich would 
deny the need or possibility of any external revelation what- 
ever. They do not ignore either factor ; they unduly increase 
one of them. 

Willoughby. Good. Will you have the kindness first to 
give me the truth as you hold it ? Then we shall have the 
iermmus a quo. 

Atherton There is what has been vaiiously termed an ex- 
perimental or moral evidence for Christianity, which comes from 
within. If any one reverently searches the Sciiptures, desiring 
sincerely to know and do the will of God as there revealed, he 
has the promise of Divine assistance. He will find, in the evil 
of his own heart, a reality answering to the statements of the 
Bible. He ivdl find, in repentance and in faith, ingrowing love 
and hope, that very change taking place within which is 
described in th^book without. His nature is being gradually 
brought into haimony with the truth theie set forth. He has 
experienced the truth of the Saviour’s words, ^ If any man will 
do his wall, he shall know of the doctiine whether it be of God.^ 

But in this experimental evidence there is nothing mystical. 
It does not at all supersede or infringe on the evidence of testi- 
mony, — the convincing argument from wathout, which may at 
first have made the man feel it his duty to study a book sup- 
ported by a claim so strong. Neither does he cease to use his 
reason, when looking within, any more than when listening to 
witness from without. In self-observation, if in any exercise, 
reason must be vigilant. Neither is such inward evidence a 
miraculous experience peculiar to himself. It is common to 
multitudes, It is open to all who wiU take the same course he 
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has done. He does not reach it by a faculty which transcends 
his human nature, and leaves in the distance every power which 
has been hitheito in such wholesome exercise. There is^here no 
special revelation, distinct fiom and supplementary to the 
general. Such a privilege would lender an appeal from himself 
to others impossible. It would entrench each Chiistian in his 
individuality apart from the rest It would give to conscien- 
tious differences on minor points the authority of so many con- 
flicting inspiiations. It would issue in the ultimate disintegra- 
tion of the Christian body. 

The error of the mystics we are now considering consists in 
an exaggeration of the tiiith concerning experimental evidence. 
They seem to say that the Spirit will manifest to the devout 
mind verities within itself which are, as it were, the essence and 
oiiginal of the truths which the Church without has been accus- 
tomed to teach ; so that, supposing a man to have rightly used 
the external revelation, and at a certain point to suspend all 
reference to it, and to be completely secluded fiom all external 
influences, there would then be manifest to him, in God, the 
Ideas themselves which have been developed in time into a 
Bible and a historical Christianity. The soul, on this Platonist 
principle, enjoys a commerce once more with the world of 
Intelligence in the depth of the Divine Nature. She recovers 
her wings. The obliterations on the tablet of Reminiscence are 
supplied. A theosophist like Paracelsus would declare that the 
whole universe is laid up potentially in the mind of man — the 
microcosm aiiswering to the macrocosm. In a similar way 
these mystics would have us believe that there is in man a 
microdogma within, answeimg to the macrodogma of the 
Church without. Accoidmgly they deem it not difficult to 
discover a Christology in psychology, a Tiinity in metaphysics 
Hence, too, this erroneous asseition that if the heathen had only 
known themselves, they would have known God. 
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Gower. If some of our modem advocates of the theoiy of 
Insight right, they ought to have succeeded in both. 

Atherton. That ‘ Know thyself was a precept which had 
its worth in the sense Socrates gave it. In the sense of Plotinus 
it ^vas a delusion. Applied to morals, — regarded as equivalent 
to a call to obey conscience, it might render seivice. And yet 
^ arying and imperfect consciences — conflicting inner laws, could 
give men as an inference no immutable and peifect Lawgiver. 
Understood as equivalent to saying that the mind is in itself an 
all-sufflcient and infallible repertoiy of spiritual tiuth, histoiyin 
cveiy page refutes it. The monstiosities of idolatry, the dis- 
putes of philosophical schools, the aspirations among the best of 
tlic sages of antiquity after a divine teaching of some sort — all 
ilicse facts are fatal to the notion. It is one thing to be able 
in some degiee to appreciate the excellence of levealed truth, 
and quite another to be competent to discover it for ourselves. 
Lactantius was right when he exclaimed, as he suiveyed the sad 
and wasteful follies of heathendom, O qnain difficihs est igno* 
rantihiis ventas^ et quain facilis scie?iitbiis I 

Willoughby. I Tnust say I can scaicely conceive it possible 
to exclude from the mind every trace and result of what is 
external, and to gaze down into the depths of our simple self- 
consciousness as the mystic bids us do. It is like forming a 
moral estimate of a man exclusive of the slightest reference to 
his character. 

Gower. I think that as the lesult of such a process, we 
should find only w'hat we bring. Assuiedly tlvis must con- 
tinually have been the case with our friends Hugo and Richard. 
The method reminds me of a trick I have heard of as sometimes 
played on the proprietor of a supposed coal-mine in which no 
coal could be found, with a view to induce him to continue his 
profitless speculation. Geologists, learned theoretical men, pio- 
test that there can be no coal on that estate — there is none in 
that part of England: But the pragtml man puts some lumps 
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sl)ly in, his pocket, goes down with them, and brings them up 
in triumph, as fresh from the depths of the eaith. 

Atherton. Some German writers, even of the befter sort 
have committed a similar mistake in their tieatment of the life 
of Christ. First they set to work to construct the idea of 
Christ (out of the depths of their consciousness, I suppose), then 
they study and compare the gospels to find that idea realized. 
They think they have established the claim of Evangelists when 
they can show that they have found their idea developed in the 
biogi aphy they give us. As though the German mind could 
have had any idea of Christ at all within its profundities, but 
for the fishermen in the first instance. 

Gower. This said Eye of Intelligence appears to me a pure 
fiction. What am I to make of a faculty which is above, and 
independent of, memory, reason, feeling, imagination, — without 
cognizance of those external influences (which at least contribute 
to make us what we aie), and without organs, instruments, or 
means of any kind for doing any sort of work whatever? Surely 
this complete and perpetual separation between intuition and 
everything else within and without us, is a m<;ist unphilosophical 
dichotomy of the mind of man. 

Aiherton. Equally so, whether it be regarded as natural to 
man or as a supernatural gift. Our intuitions, however rapid, 
must rest on the belief of some fact, the recognition of some 
relationship or sense of fitness, which rests again on a judgment, 
right or wrong. 

Willoughby. And in such judgment the world without 
must have large share. 

Gower. For the existence of such a separate faculty as a 
spiiitual gift we have only the word of Hugo and his brethren. 
The faith of Scriptule, instead of being cut off from the other 
powers of the mind, is sustained by them, and strengthens as 
we exercise them. 

Atherton. President Edwards, in his l^reatm on fh? 4ffoc- 
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iions^ appears to me to approach the error of those mystics, in 
endeavouring to make it appear that regeneration imparts a new 
power, lather than a new disposition, to the mind. Such a 
doctrine cuts off the common ground between the individual 
Christian and other men. According to the Victorines it would 
seem to be the glory of Christianity that it enables man, at 
intervals at least, to denude himself of reason. To me its 
tiiumph appears to consist in this, that it makes him, for the 
first time, tiuly leasonable, who before acted unreasonably 
because of a perveited will 


Note to page 158. 

The treatise by Hugo, entitled De VaniiaU Mtuidi, is a dialogue between 
teacher and scholai, m which, after diiect.ng his pupil to survey the endless 
\ariety and vicissitude of life, after showing hin^the horrors of a shipivieck, the 
house of Dives, a marriage feast, the toils and disputes of the learned, the 
instructor bids him shelter himself from this sea of care m that ark of God, the 
religious life. He proceeds to describe lhatmnei Eye, that oculus cordis^ whose 
vision 1$ so precious. ‘Thou hast another eye,’ he says (lib 1 p 172), ‘an eye 
within, far more piercing than the othei thou speakest of, — one that beholds at 
once the past, the present, and the fiituie , which diffuses thiough all things the 
keen brightness of its vision , which penetrates what is hidden, investigates what 
IS impalpable, which ^eeds no foreign light wherewith to see, but ga-des by a 
light of Its own, peculiar to itself (luce aliena ad videndum non indigens, sed sua 
ac propria luce piospiciens) 

Self-collection is opposed (p 175) to distraction, or attachment to the mam- 
fold, — IS declared to be restaicratio, and at the same time elevatio. The scholar 
inquires, ‘ If the heart of man be an ark or ship, how can man be said to enter 
into his own heart, or to navigate the universe with his heart ? Lastly, if God, 
whom you call the haibour, be abov-e, what can you mean by such an unheard-of 
thing as a voyage which cauies the ship iipwaids, and bears away the maiinei 
out of himself^’ Ihe teachei replies, ‘When we purpose elevating the eye of 
the mmd to things invisible, we must avail ourselves of ceitain analogies chawn 
flora the objects of sense Accordingly, when, speaking of things spiiitualand 
unseen, we say that anything is highest, we do not mean that it is at the top of 
the sky, but that it is the inmost of all things To ascend to^God, therefoie, is 
to enter into oui selves, and not only so, but in our inmost self to transcend oui- 
sehes (Ascendeie eigo ad Deum hoc est intraie ad semet ipsum, et non solum 
ad se intiare, sed meffabili quodam modo m mtirais etiam se ipsum transire, 
P 176) 

Hugo, like Ricliaid, associates this illumination ms^pai ably with the piactices 
of devotion. The tree of Wisdom within is watered by Grace It stands by 
Faitli, and is rooted in God. As it flounJies, we die to the woild, we empty 
oiuselves, we sigh over even the necessary use of anything earthly Devotion 
makes it bud, constancy of penitence causes it to grow Such penitence (coni- 
punetjo) he compaies to digging m search of a treasure, or to find a spring. Sm 
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has concealed this hoard — buried this water-source down beneath the many 
evils of the heart. The watching and the prayer of the contnte spirit clears 
aw'ay what is eaithly, and lestores the divine gift The spiiit, inflamed with 
heavenly desire, soars upward— becomes, as it ascends, less gross, a column 
of smoke IS least dense towards its summit, till we are all spuit, are lost to 
mortal ken, as the cloud melts into the air, and find a perfect peace within, in 
secret gazing on the face of the Lord. De Area moiah^ lib. m. cap. 7. 

Note to page 162. 

See the intioductory chapteis of Benjaimn Minor, or De prep anlm, 
ad coniemp fol. 34, &c — Richard rates this kind oi interpretation \ery highly, 
and looks for success therein to Di\me Illumination. {De erudition e tnteriori% 
hominis, cap. vi. fol. 25 ) A passage or two from an appendix: to his Treatise 
on Contemplation, may seive, once for all, as a specimen of his mystical inter- 
pretation. It is entitled Nonnullcs allegonm tabernacuh fcederis. * By the 
tabernacle of the covenant understand the state of peifection. Wheie perfec- 
tion of the soul IS, there is the indwelling of God. The nearer we approach pei - 
fection, the more closely are we united with God. The tabernacle must have a 
court about it. Understand by this the discipline of the body , by the tabei- 
nacle itself, the discipline of the mind. The one is useless without the othei. 

'I he court is open to the sky, and so the discipline of the body is accessible to 
all. What w'as within the tabernacle could not be seen by those without. 
None knov/s what is in the inner man save the spirit of man which is in him 
The inner man is divided into rational and intellectual , the former repiesented 
by the outer, the latter by the inner part of the tabernacle We call that 
rational perception by which we discern w'hat is within ourselves. We here 
apply the teim intellectual perception to that faculty by which we aie elevated 
to the survey of what is divine jMan goes out of the tabernacle into the couit 
in the exercise of w'orks. He enters the first tabernacle when he returns to 
himself. He enters the second w hen he transcends himself. Self-transcendence 
IS elevation into Deity. (Transcendendo sane seipsum elevatur m Deum ) In 
the former, man is occupied with the consideiation himself; 111 the lattei, 
with the contemplation of God. 

* The ark of ^'he covenant lepiesents the giacc of contemplation. The kinds 
of contemplation are six, each distinct fiom the rest. Two of them are . 
exercised with regard to visible creatures, two are occupied with invisible, the 
two last with W'hat is divine. The first four are represented m the ark, the two 
ctheis are set forth m the figures of the cherubim Mark the difference between 
the wood and the gold There is the same difference between the objects ot 
imagination and the objects of leason. By imagination we behold the forms of 
things visible, by ratiocination we investigate their causes The three kinds of 
consideration which have lefeience to things, woiks, and morals, belong to the 
length, breadth, and height of the ark respectively. In the consideration of 
form and matter, our knowledge avails a full cubit. (If is equivalent to a 
cubit when complete ) But our knowledge of the nature of things is only 
partial For this part, theiefoie, we reckon only half a cubit. Accordingly, 
the length of the aik is tw'o cubits and a half ' . . . . And thus he proceeds 
concerning the ciown, the iings, the staves, the meicj-seat, the cherubim, &c. 
— Fol. 63, (See, 

Note 10 page 163, 

The thiee heavens witliin the mind are desenbed at length, {De Confemp. 
hb. HI cap 8 ) In the fiist are contained the images of all things visible , m 
the second lie the definitions and piinciples of things seen, the investigations 
congemmg tkmgs unseen ; in the third fire couteroplations of things 
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divine, beheld as they trul} are— a sun that knows no going down,— and there, 
and thcic alone, the kingdom of God within ns in its gloiy — Cap x foi 52. 

The eye of Intelligence is thus defined (cap ix ) — Iiitelligentice siqiiidem 
oculus est census ille quo invisibilia videmus non sicut oculo rationis quo 
occulta et absentia per investigationem quaenmus et inveiiimus , sicut ssepe 
cans 's per effectus, vei effectus per causas, et aha atque alia quocunque ratio- 
cinandimodocoraprehendimus Sed sicut corporaliacorporeosensuvideresolemus 
\ isibiliter potentialiter et corporalitei , sic utique intellectual is ille sensus mvisibilia 
capit invisibiliter quidem, sed potentialiter, sed essentialiter. (Fol 52 ) He 
then goes on to speak of the \eil drawn over this organ by sin, and admits that 
even when illuminated from above, its gaze upon our innei self is not so piercing 
as to be able to discern the essence of the soul. The inner \enties are said to be 
within, the upper, beyond the veil. ‘ It may be questioned, however, whether 
we are to see with this same eje of Intelligence the things beyond the veil, or 
whether we use one sense to behold the invisible things which are divine, and 
another to behold the invisible things of our own nature But those who mam- 
tain that there is one sense for the intuition of things above and another for 
those below’, must pro\e it as w’ell as they can. I belie\e that in this way they 
introduce much confusion into the use of this word Intelligence, — now extending 
its signification to a speculation which is occupied with what is above, and now 
confining it to what is below, and sometimes including both senses Ihis two- 
fold intuition of things above and things below, whether we call it, as it were, a 
double sense in one, or divide it, is yet the instrument of the same sense, or a 
twofold effect of the same instrument, and whichevei we choose, there can be no 
objection to our saying that they both belong to the intellectu il heaven/ I'here 
IS certainly much of the confusion of which he complains in his own use of the 
word, — a confusion which is perhaps explained by supposing that he sometimes 
allows Intelligence to extend its office below its proper province, though no other 
faculty can rise above the limits assigned to it Intelligence may sometimes 
survey from her altitude the more slow and laborious processes of reason, though 
she never descends to such toil 

He dwells constantly on the importance of self-Iviiowledge, self-simplification, 
self-concentiation, as esUntial to the ascent of the soul — De Contemp lib 111. 
c 3, c. 6 ; and on the difficulty of this attainment, lib iv. c. 6, 

Note to page 163 

De Contemp. lib. iv cap 6 Ihid. cap 23, and comp lib. v. cap. i. 
Also IV cap. 10 He calls it expressly a vision face to face — Egressus autera 
quasi facie ad faciem mtuetur, qiu per mentis excessus extra semeiipsum ductus 
summae sapientiae lumen sine aliquo mvolucio figurarum ve adumbratione ; 
denique non per speculum et in emgmate, sed in simplici (ut sic dicam) veritate 
contemplatur — Fol 56 See also lib. v coepp 4, 5, where he enters at large on 
the degrees and starting-points of self-transcendence Comp iv. c 2, fol 60. 

De Contemp. 1. cap 10, desciibes the six' wings, and declares J;hat in a futuie 
slate we shall possess them all Speaking of ecstasy, he says : — ‘ Cum enim per 
mentis excessum supra sive intia nosmetipsos in divmorum contemplatioiiem 
rapimur exteriorum omnium statini inimo non solum eorum quae extra nos 
\erum etiain eorum cjuoe in nobis sunt omnium obliviacimur.’ When explaining 
the separation of soul and spirit, he exclaims, — ‘ O altaquies, Osublimis lequico, 
ubi omnis quod humanitus moveri solet motum omnciimmittit , ubi oinnis qui 
tunc est motus divmitus fit et in Deum tians't Hic ille spintiis effiatus in 
manus patris commendatur, non (ut ille somniatoi Jacob) scala mdiget ut ad 
teriium (ne dicam ad primum) caelum evolet. Quid' ejuaeso scala mdigeat quern 
pater inter manus bajulat ut ad tertii coeli secreta rapiat intantum ut glonetur, 
et dicat, rjextera tua suscepit me. .... Spintus ab infimis divid|tyr ut aj 
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sunima sublimetur. Spintus ab anima sciaditur ut Domino imiafur Qui enim 
adhseiet Domino uiius spintus est —~De e\ie>min mah ef piomt^ione bon/. 
cap x%'in. Again [De Co/itemp lib iv c 4), In hac gemma speculatione nihil 
imaginarmm, nihil fantasticum debet occiirreie. Longe enim omnem corporeal 
similitudinis proprietatem excedit quicquid spectaculi tibi hcec gemma novibsmn 

opens specula pi oponit Ubi pars non est minoi suo toto, iiec touni 

universalms suo individuo ; immo ubi pais a toto non minuitiir, totiim ex 
partibus non constituitiir ; quia simplex est quod uni\ ersaliter pioponitui et 
unnersale quod quasi paiticulare profertui , ubi totum singula, ubi omnia iinum 
et unum omnia In his utique absque dubio succumbit humana ratio, et quid 
faciat ibi imaginatio ^ Absque dubio in ejusmodi spectaculo officere potest, 
adjuvaie ommno non potest. Flsewhere he descnbes the state as one ot lap- 
turous spiritual intoxication Magnitudme jocunditatis et exultationis mens 
hommis a seipsa alienatur, qiiiim intiraa ilia internie suavitatis abundantia 
potata, immo plene mebnata, quid sir, quid fueiit, penitus oblniscitur : et in 
abalienationis excessum tripudii sui nimietate tiaducitur , et in supermundanum 
quendam affectum sub quodara niirae fehcitatis statu raptim transfonnatur, — ■ 
Ibtd lib^ V. c. 5, fol. do. 




BOOK THE SIXTH 

GERMAN MYSTICISM IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY 




CHAPTER I. 

I pray thee, peace , I will be flesh and b'cod , 

For theie was ne\er yet pbilosophei, 

That could endiiie the toothache patiently ; 

Ho\\e\er theyha\e writ the st\le of "ods," 

And made a pish at chance and sufteiance 

Mcch Ado about Xothing. 

It is more healthful and nutritive to the earth, and to eat of hei 
than to stare upon the greatest glories of the heaven':, and Ine upon the beams 
of the sun . so unsatisfying a thing is rapture and transpoitat»on to the soul ; it 
often distracts the faculties, but seldom does advantage piety, and is full of 
danger m the greatest of its lustre —Jeremy Taylor 

approach of summer separated the members of the 
Ashfield circle for a time. Atherton pui posed spending 
a few weeks in Germany, and Willoughby consented to accom- 
pany him. They were to visit once more Bonn, Heidelbeig, 
and Frankfort, then to make Strasburg their head quaiters, and 
thence to ramble about Alsace. 

As soon as Atherton had left them, Mis. Atherton and Kate 
Merivale set out for the West of England, to visit their friends 
Mr. and Mrs. Lowestoffe. Gower projected a sketching excur- 
sion along the banks of the Wye. He knew the Lowestoffes, 
and gladly bound himself by the promise they exacted, that he 
would make Siimmerford House his home for a day or two now 
and then, m the course of his wanderings. The beauty of the 
grounds and neighbourhood would have rendered such visits 
eminently delightful, even had the hospitable host and hostess 
been less accoinplisli^d admirers of art, or had Gower found no 
irresistible attraction in one of their guests. 

The days at Siimmerford glided by in the enjoyment of 
VOL. I. N 
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those innumerable minor sathfactions which, far more than 
highly pleasurable excitements, make up the happiness of exist- 
ence. you doubt it consult Abraham Tucker on the matter. 
To many persons, life at the Lowestoftes’ would have been 
intolerably dull. There were few visitors. The family seldom 
emerged fiom their retiiement to visit the neighbouring city. 
Their amusements and their occupations, though varied, were 
confined within limits which some would find lamentably narrow. 
Lowestoffe himself was an early man and a punctual. It cost 
him something to smile a courteous forgiveness when even a 
favourite guest transgressed any of the family regulations on 
which his comfort so much depended. His horses and dogs, 
his grounds and his flowers, everything about him and all 
dependent upon him, were methodically cared for, inspected, 
or commanded by himself in person. In one respect only was 
there irregulaiity, — no servant, labourer, or workman ^ould 1^ 
sure of any moment in which the master might not suddenly’" 
appear to see that all went rightly. Though scrupulously just, 
and of a generous nature, Lowestoffe was only too subject to a 
nervous dread of^being defrauded by those he employed, and 
used often to declare that men were ruined, not so much by 
what they spent themselves, as by what they allowed otheis-to 
spend for them. In his early days he had contented Ifithself 
with the mere necessaries of his position in life, to dischaige the 
debts which he inherited. He would actually have gone into 
business (to the horror of his aristocratic fiiends, but with the 
applause of every impartial conscience), had there been no 
other way whereby to emancipate his property and honour. All 
declared he would have made a fortune if he had. A few years 
of self-denial, and a few more of frugality and industrious vigi- 
lance, realized the full accomplishment df his most cherished 
desire. His care and activity enabled him to deal very liberally 
whatever his confidence was at last bestowed, and to expend 
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ill discriminating charity a large annual sum. He was a con- 
noisseur and a liberal patron of art but no solicitaticn could 
induce him to purchase an old master. He knevr well how 
skilfully imitations of antiquity are prepared, and had he bought 
a reputed Titian or Coireggio, he would have fidgeted himself 
into a fever in a fortnight, by ruminating on the probabilities 
of deception. He spent his money far more wisely on choice 
pieces by living artists. When the morning was ovei, the 
afternoon and evening found him a cheerful and fascinating 
companion. His cares were thrown off, and he was restless 
and anxious no longer about little things. Literature and art, 
even mere frolic, play with a child, or a game of any kind, were 
welcome. Gower whispered an antithesis one day, to the effect 
that Lowestoffe gave one half the day to childish wisdom and 
the other to wise childishness. 

We have mentioned what was not to be found at Summer- 
ford. What the two sisters did find there was amply sufficient 
for enjoyment There was a long avenue winding up to the 
house, so beset with ancient trees, that it seemed a passage 
through the heart of a w^ood. The lawm cm which it opened 
was dotted with islands and rings of flower-bed, — perfect magic 
circles of horticulture, one all blue, another red, another yellow. 
There was the house itself, with its old-fashioned ten aces, urns, 
and balustrades, and behind it — oh, joy — a rookery’ A con- 
servatory shot out its transparent glittering wdng on one side of 
the edifice. At the foot of a slope of grass descending from the 
flower-palace Jay a pool, shut in by a mound and by fragments 
of rock overgrown with flowers, and arched above by trees. On 
the suiface spread the level leaves of the water-lilies, with the 
sparkling bubbles here and there upon their edges, and every- 
where the shadowed water was alive with fish, that might be 
seen darting, like little ruddy flames, in and out among the 
p-irowy sheaves of reeds. Then father away there ^vere old 
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irregulai walks, richly furred with moss, wandering under trees 
through which the sunbeams shot, now making some glossy 
evergreen far in among the stems and underwood shine with a 
startling brightness (so that the passer-by turned to see if there 
were not running water there, and fancied Undine had been at 
her tricks again), — now rendering translucent some plume of 
fern, now kindling some rugged edge of fir, and again glistening 
on some old tree-trunk, mailed with its circular plates of white 
lichen. These wood pathways — often broken into natural steps 
by the roots of the trees which ran across their couise — led up 
a steep hill. From the summit were seen, in front, opposite* 
heights, thickly covered with foliage, through which it was only 
here and there that a jutting point of rock could show itself to 
be reddened by the setting sun. Beneath, at a great depth, a 
shallow brook idled on its pebbles, and you looked down on the 
heads of those who crossed its rustic bridge. On the one hand, 
there stretched away to the horizon a gentle sweep of hills, 
crossed and re-crossed with hedgerows and speckled with trees 
and sheep, and, on the other, lay the sea, in the haze of a sultry 
day, seen like a gre^’- tablet of marble veined with cloud-shadows. 

All this without doors, and books, pictures, prints, drawing, 
chess, chat, so choice and plentiful within, made Summerford 
^ a dainty place’ — 

Attempred goodly well for health and foi delight. 

Meanwhile Atherton in Germany w^as reviving old acquaint- 
anceships and forming new, studying the historic relics of old 
Strasburg under the shadow of its lofty minster^ and relieving 
his research by rides and walks, now with student and now 
with professor. Early in August he and Willoughby returned 
to England, and repaired straightway to Sj^mmerford. There, 
accordingly, the mystical circuit was complete once more. In 
a day or two the discovery was made, through some mysterious 
hints dropped by Willoughby, that Atherton had brought home 
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a treasure from the Rhine. Cross-examination elicited the fact 
that the said treasure was a manuscript Something to do 
with mysticism ? Partly so. Then we must hear it Atherton 
consented without pretending reluctance. The document pui- 
ported tp be his translation of a nai rati ve discovered among the 
Strasburg archives, wiitten by one Adolf Arnstein, an armouier of 
that city, — a personage who appeals to have lived in the four- 
teenth century, and kept some record of what he saw and heard. 

So the manuscript was read at intervals, in short portions, 
sometimes to the little circle grouped on the grass under the 
trees, sometimes as they sat in the house, with open windows, 
to let in the evening song of the birds. 

Atherton commenced his first reading as follows . — 

The Chronicle of Adolf Arnstein of Strasburg. 

2711 s hook was begun in ike year after the birth of our 
Lord, one thousand three hundied and twenty. Whosoever 
readeth this book, let him pray for the soul of Adolf Arnstein, 
a poor sinful man, %oho wrote it. And to all who read tne 
same, or hear it read, may God grant everlasting life. Amen. 

1320. September. St. Mattheids Day. — Three days ago I 
was siirpiised by a visit from Hermann of Tiltzlar,^ who has 
travelled hither from Hesse to hear Master Eckart preach How 
he reminded me of what seem old times to me now — ay, old 
times, though I am but twenty this clay — of the days when my 

^ The von hood, who, vMthout entering into an 

Tutslar has been Recently edited by order, spent the greater part of their 
JTanz Pfeiffer, m bis Ausgahe de} time m the exercises of religion, and of 
Deiitschcn Mysiiker {Leipsig, 1845). their foitune on religious objects. 
Hermann says himself repeatedly that Though he could not write, he could 
lie had caused his book to be written read, and his book is confessedly a 
{yc'ireibcn lasscn) and there is every compilation from many books and from 
reason to believe that he waf, like Rul- the sermons and the sa} mgs of learned 
manJ^Ierswin and Nicholas of Basle, and godly men. He says, Diz buch 
his contemporaiies, a devout layman, 1st zu sammene gelesen iXzze vile ande- 
— one of a class among the laity cha- ren bucheren iind fizze vile predig^ten 
ractenstic of that age and neighbour- und uzzevnl lerCren^-J 'a;? 
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honoured father lived and I was a merry boy of fifteen, little 
thinking that I should so soon be left alone to play the man as 
I best might. 

Hermann is the cause of my writing this. We weie talking 
together yesterday in this looni, while the workmen were ham- 
mering in the yard below, and the gieat forge-bellows weie 
groaning away as usual. I told him how I envied his wonder- 
ful memory. He replied by reminding me that I could write 
and he could not. ^ Ah/ said I, ‘ but your mind is full ol^ 
things, worth writing down. You scarcely hear or read a 
legend, a hymn, or a godly sermon, but it is presently your 
own, and after it has lain working in your brain for some time, 
you produce it again, and say or sing it after a way you have, 
so that it is quite delightful to hear.^ 

[The night before last I had taken him down into the work- 
shop, and told the men to stop their clatter for awhile, and hear 
something to do them good — none of your Latin mumbling, but 
a godly history in their mother-tongue. And then did my friend 
tell them the Legend of Saint Dorothea, with such a simple ten- 
derness that my rTiugh fellows stood like statues till he had done. 
I saw a tear run down Hans' sooty face, making a white channel 
■ever his cheek. He would have it afterwards that some dust 
had blown into his eye.] 

‘ My good friend,' said Hermann, ‘ I am a dozen years at least 
older than you; let me counsel you not to set light by your gift, 
and let it lie unused. Had I that same scri veiling art at my 
service, I should write me a book setting forth what I heard and 
obseived while it was fresh in my mind. I know many good 
men who would hold such a book, wiitten by a God-fearing 
man, as great treasure. They would keep it with care and hand 
it down to those who came after them, so that the writer thereof 
jliould be thought on when his hand was cold. I have it in my 
thoughts to dictate one day or other to some cunning scribe, 
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some of the legends I so love. Haply they may not be the 
worse for their passage through the mind of a plain m^n with a 
loving heart, who has earned them about with him whithei- 
soever he went, lived in them and giown one with them. But 
you can do much more if you list. 1 know, moi cover, that you, 
Adolf, are not the man to turn away fiom your father^s old 
friends because the great ones despise and daily vex them.' 

This evening I do herewith begin to act on the resolution his 
words awakened. I am but a layman, and so is he, but for that 
matter I have hearkened to teachers who tell me that the lay- 
man may be nearer to heaven than the clerk, and that all such 
outer differences are of small account in the eye of God, 

I^Iy father was an armourer and president of the guild. All 
looked up to him as the most fearless and fai-seemg of oiii 
counsellors. He taught us how to watcli and to resist the en- 
croachments of the bishop and the nobles. We have to thank 
his wisdom mainly that our position has been not a little 
strengthened of late. Still, how much wrong have we often- 
times to suffer from the senate and theii presidents ! Strasburg 
prospers — marvellously, considering the dreadful pestilence 
seven years back ; but there is much to amend, Heaven knows I 
My father fell on a journey to Spires, in an affray with Von 
Otterbach and his black band. He could use well the weapons he 
made, and wounded Von Otterbach well nigh to the death before 
he was overpowered by numbers. The Rhenish League was 
strong enough,, and for once bold enough, to avenge him well. 
That castle of Otterbach, which every traveller and merchant 
trembled to pass, stands now ruinous and empty. I, alas ! was 
away the while, on my apprentice-travels. The old evil is but 
little abated, though our union has, I doubt not, prevented many 
of the worst mischiefs of the fist-law. Every rock along the 
Rhine is castled. They espy us approaching from far off, and 
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at eveiy turn have we to wrangle, and now and then, if strong 
enough, to fight, with these vultures about their robber-toll 
Right thankful am I that my father died a man’s death, fight- 
ing — that I have not to imagine his fate as like that of some, 
who, falling alive into their hands, have been horribly toitured, 
and let down by a windlass, with dislocated limbs, into the 
loathsome dog-hole of a keep, to writhe and die by inches in 
putrid filth and darkness. Yet our very perils give to our 
calling an enteipiise and an excitement it would otherwise lack. 
The merchant has his chivalry as well as the knight. More- 
over, as lich old Gersdorf says, risk and profit lun together — 
though, as to money, I have as much already as I care for. We 
thiive, despite restiictionsand extortions innumerable, legal and 
illegal My brother Otto sends me word from Bohemia that he 
piospers. The Bohemian throats can never have enough of our 
wines, and we are good customers for their metal. Otto was 
always a rover. He talks of joiiineying to the East. It seems 
but vesterday that he and I were boys together, taking our 
reading and writing lessons from that poor old Waldensian 
whom my father shdtered m our house. How we all loved him ! I 
never saw my father so tioubled at anything as at his death. Our 
house has been ever since a lefuge for such persecuted wanderers. 

The wrath of Popes, pi elates, and inquisitois hath been espe- 
cially kindled of late years against sundry communities, sects, 
and residues of sects, which are known by the name of Beg- 
haids, Beguines, Lollards, Kathari, Fratricelli, Brethien of the 
Free Spirit,® Szc. Councils, they tell me, have Lieen held at 
Cologne, Mayence, and Narbonne, to suppress the Beghards. 

2 Concerning these sects, see Ull- origin , details the various charges 
mzxiXi, Refoi-matoi ai vor der RefoT^na- brought against them, and gives the 
tion^ vol II pp 1-18. The fullest bulls and acts^issued for their" suppres- 
account is given of them m a masteily sior,. See especially the circular oi 
I atin ti eatise by Mosheim,/?^ Beghar- John Ochsenstem, Bishop of Strasburg, 
dts et Begiunahvs He enters at length cap iv §xi. p. 255. 
nto the discussion of their name and 
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Yet their numerous communities in the Netherlands and the 
Rhineland are a blessing to the poor folk, to whom the hierarchy 
are a curse. The clergy are jealous of them. They live single, 
they work with their hands, they nurse the sick, they lay out 
the dead, they lead a well-ordeied and godly life m their Be- 
guinasia, under the Magister or Magistra; but they are bound 
by no vows, fettered by no harassing miniitise of austerity, and 
think the liberty of the Spirit better than monkish servitude. 
Some of them have fallen into the notions of those enthusiastic 
Franciscans who think the end of the world at hand, and that 
we live in, or near, the days of Antichrist. And no wonder, 
when the spiritual heads of Christendom are so unchristian. 
There are some sturdy beggars who wander about the country 
availing themselves of the name of Beghard to lead an idle life. 
These I excuse not. They say some of these Begbards claim 
the rank of apostles — that they have subterranean rooms, where 
both sexes meet to hear blasphemous pieachers announce their 
equality with God. Yea, 'worse charges than these — even of 
grossest lew^dness — do they bring. I know many of them, both 
here and at Cologne, but nothing of this so?t have I seen, or 
credibly heard of. They are the enemies of clerical pomp and 
usurpation, and some, I fear, hold strange fantastical notions, 
coming I know not w^hence. But the churchmen themselves 
are at fault, and answerable for it all. They leave the artisans 
and labourers in besotted ignorance, and w^hen they do get a 
solitary religious idea that comes home to them, ten to one but 
it presently confounds or overthrows what little sense they have. 
Many deeply religious minds among us, both of laity and clergy, 
are at heart as indignant at the crimes of the hierarchy as can 
be the wildest mob-leading fanatic who here and there appears 
for a moment, haranguing the populace, denouncing the de, 
nouncers, and bidding men fight sin with sin. We who sigh 
for reform, who must have more spiritual freedom, have our 
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secret communications, our meetings now and then for .counsel, 
our signs and counter-signs. Folks call the Ehineland the 
Faisons’ Walk — so full is it of the clergy, so enjoyed and loided 
over by them. Verily, it is at least as full of those hidden 
ones, who, in various wise which they call heiesy, do worship 
God without man coming in between. 

The tide of the time is with us.® Our once famous Godfrey 
of Strasburg is forgotten. Wolfram von Eschenbach is the 
universal model. His Farzival and Titurel live on the lips of 
the many rhymesters and minstrels who wander from town to 
town now, as once they did from court to court and castle to 
castle. It is the religiousness and the learning of Wolfram 
that finds favour for him and countless imitators. This is the 
good sign I mean. Our singers have turned preacheis. They 
are practical, after their fashion. They are a Book of Proverbs, 
and give us maxims, riddles,- doctrines, science, in their verses. 
If they sing of chivalry, it is to satirize chivahy — such knight- 
hood as now we ha\ e. They are spreading and descending 
towards the people. Men may have their songs of chivalry in 
Spam, where, iiifder the blessed St. lago, good knights and 
true have a leal crusade against those heathen hounds the 
Moois, whom God confound. But heie each petty loid in his 
castle has nothing to do but quarrel with his neighbour and 
oppress all weaker than himself. What to such men, robbing, 
drinking, devouring their living with harlots, are Arthur and 
the Bound Table, or Oliver and Roland? So the singers 
come to us. In good sooth, the old virtues oC. knighthood — 
its truth and honour, its chastity and courage — are found far 
more among the citizens than with the nobles. We relish the sage 
precepts and quaint abstmseness of Reimar of Zweter, though 

s Anthority for these statements con- der foehsche?i National-Liieratur der 
ceining the literature of the peiiod, Detdschen, partvi §§ i, 2, 5. 
will be found m Gmmus, GeschtckU 
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he be 'somewhat of a pedant. Aibertus Magnus is the hero 
with hiiiij instead of Chaileinagne. His learning is j marvel 
and he draws all morality by allegory out of the Seven Sciences 
in most wondrous wise. Fraiienlob himself (alas 1 I heard 
last year that he was dead) could not praise fair ladies more 
fairly. He assails, in the boldest fashion, the Pope and Rome, 
and their daughters Cologne and Mayence. The last time he 
was over here from Bohemia, -we laughed nigh to bursting at 
his caricature of a tournament, and applauded till the rafters 
rang again when he said that not birth, but virtue, made true 
nobleness. Then our ballads and popular fables are full of 
satire on the vices of ecclesiastics. Ail this tends to keep men 
awake to the abuses of the day, and to deepen their desire for 
reform. We shall need all the strength we can gather, political 
and religious, if in the coming struggle the name of German is 
not to be a shame. Our Holy Father promises to indemnify 
himself for the humiliation he suffers at Avignon by heaping 
insults upon Geimany. If Louis of Bavaria conqueis Frederick, 
I should not wmnder if we Strasburgers wake up some morning 
and find ourselves excommunicate. All t?tie hearts must be 
stirring — we shall have cowaids and sluggards enow on all 
hands. 

Last month the Emperor Louis was here with his army for 
a few days. Our bishop Ochsenstein and the Zorn family 
espouse the cause of his lival Frederick the Fair. Louis has 
on his side, however, the best of us — the family of the Miib 
ienheim, the chiet burghers, and the people geneially. Eveiy 
true German heart, every hater of foreign domination, must be 
with him. Many a skirmish has there been in our streets 
between the retains s of the two great houses of Zoin and 
Miillenheim, and now their enmity is even moie bitter than 
heretofore. The senate received Louis with loyal honours. 
When Frederick was here five years ago, we would only enter- 
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tain him as a guest. The clergy and most of the nobles 
hailed higi as Emperor. Now, when Louis came, it was their 
turn to stand aloof. There were few of them in the cathedial 
the other day, when he graciously confirmed our pnvileges 
The bishop issued orders to put a stop to the performance of 
ail church offices while Louis was here , whereupon, either 
from prudence or consideiation for our souls, he shortened his 
^ isit.'^ 

1320. September. St Maurkis Day . — A long conversation 
with Hermann to-day. He has heaid Eckart repeatedly, and, 
as I looked for, is both startled and perplexed. Of a truth it 
is small marvel that such preaching as his stiired up all 
Cologne, gathered crowds of wondering hearers, made him 
fast friends and deadly enemies, and roused the wrath of the 
heretic-hunting archbishop. Hermann bi ought me home some of 
the things this famous doctor said which most stiuck him. I 
wi ote them down from his lips, and place them here. 

^ He who is at all times alone is worthy of God. He who is 
at all times at home, to him is God present. He who standeth 
at all times in a present Now, in him doth God the Father 
bring forth his son without ceasing.^ 

‘ He who finds one thing otherwise tlian another — to whom 
God is dearer in one thing than another, that man is carnal, 
and still afar off and a child. But he to whom God is alike in 
all things hath become a man,® 


‘ Johannes TauUr von St) ashing, 
by Dr Carl Schmidt, pp 8-io , and La~ 
giiille's Histoire d' Alsace, liv x\iv. 

^ Meister Eghart spncht wer alle 
cit allein ist, der ist gottes wndige , vnt 
werallm cit do heimenen ist, demist 
got gegenwnrtig ; vnt wer alliu at stat 
m einem gegenwurtigen nu, in dem 
gebirt got der vatter sinen sune an 
vnderlas . — Spruche Deutsrker MysU- 
her, inWackernagers^//^/tf?//jr//^j- Lese^ 
inch, p, 889. 


® T^Ieister Eghart sprach : vnt w^ii 
in einem anders isV denne in dem 
andein, vnt dem got lieberist m eime 
denne m dem andern, der mensche ist 
grobe, vnt noch verre vnt em kint. 
Aber dem got gehch ist in alien, der ist 
ce man worden — Ihid. 

Both this sSymg and the foregoing 
are expressions for that total indiffer- 
ence and self-abandonment so strenu- 
ously inculcated by the mystics. He 
who lives weaned from the world, 
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* All that is in the Godhead is one. Thereof can we say 
nothing. It is above all names, above all nature. Th^ essence 
of all creatures is eternally a divine life in Deity. God works. 
So doth not the Godhead Therein are they distinguished, — 
in working and not working. The end of all things is the 
hidden darkness of the eternal Godhead, unknown and never 
to be known.’^ 

* I declare, by good truth and truth everlasting, that in 
every man who hath utterly abandoned self, God must com- 
municate Himself according to all His power, so completely 
that he retains nothing in His life, in His essence, in His 
Nature, and in His Godhead — He must communicate all to 
the bringing forth of fruit® 

^ When the Will is so united that it becometh a One in one- 
ness, then doth the Heavenly Father produce his only-begotten 
Son in Himself and in me. Wherefore in Himself and in me? 


alone with God, without legiets, with- 
out anticipations, ‘stands in a present 
Now',’ and sees the di\ine lo\e as 
cleaily m his sonows as m his joys, — 
does hot find ‘ one thing other "than 
another ' There is exaggeration in 
suppressing, as Eckart would do, the 
msnnct of thanksgiving tor special be- 
nefaction , but in his strong language 
lies couched a great truth,— that only 
in utter self-surrender can man find 
abiding peace 

Ailes das m der gottheyt 1st, das 1st 
ein, vnd davon 1st niche zu sprechen. 
Got der w urcket, die gothe> t nit, sy 
hat auch nicht zu wurckende, in ir ist 
auch kem werck. *Got vnt gotheyt hat 
underscheyd, an wiircken vnd an nit 
w urcken 

Was 1st das letst end> Es ist die 
\erborgen finsternusz derewigen got- 
heit, vnd 1st unbekant, vivd wirt n>m- 
merroe bekant. (See a paper on 
Eckart, by Dr. Carl Schmidt m the 
Theol Stud u. K)itiken, 1839, 3, 
p. 693 ) Comp the following —Got 


1st noch gut noch besser, noch aller- 
best, vnd ick thue also unrecht, wenn 
ick Got gut heisse, rechte ase ob ick 
Oder er etwas,i^wiz w'eiss und ick es 
schwaiz heisse — Ibid p* 675. This 
last assertion w as one of the counts of 
accusation m the bull of 1330. 

^ Martensen’s Meisier 
burg, 1842), p 22 — The divine com- 
munication assumes with Eckart the 
form of philosophical necessity Ihe 
man emptied of Seif is infallibly full 
of Deity, after the fashion of the old 
pnnciple, ‘ Nature abhors a vacuum ’ 
Yet even this doctrine is not wholly 
false It IS the misrepresentation of a 
Christian truth. Its correlative verity 
IS this,— that the kingdom of grace, 
like tlie kingdom of nature, has its im- 
mutable laws. He who seeks shall 
find , as we sow we reap, with unerring 
certainty Gra\ itation is not more sure 
than the announcement, ' With that 
man will I dwell who is of a meek and 
contrite spint.‘ 
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I am one with Him — He cannot exclude me. In 'the self- 
same operation doth the Holy Ghost leceive his existence, and 
proceeds from me as from God. Wheiefore? I am in God, 
and if the Holy Ghost deriveth not his being fiom me, He 
deriveth it not from God. I am in nowise excluded.^ 

* There is something in the soul which is above the soul, 
divine, simple, an absolute Nothing, rather unnamed than 
named, unknown than Imown. So long as thou lookest on 
thyself as x Something., so long thou knowest as little what this 
is as my mouth knows what colour is, or as my eye knows 
what taste is. Of this I am wont to speak in my sermons, and 
sometimes I have called it a Power, sometimes an uncreated 
Light, sometimes a divine Spark. It is absolute and free from 
all names and forms, as God is free and absolute in Himself. 
It is higher than knowledge, higher than love, higher than 
grace. Tor in ail these there is still distinction. In this power 
doth blossom and flourish God, with all His Godhead, and 
the Spirit fiourisheth in God. In this power doth the Father 
bring forth His only-begotten Son, as essentially as in Himself, 
and in this light triseth the Floly Ghost. This Spaik rejects 
all creatuies, and will have only God, simply as he is in Him- 
self. It rests satisfied neither with the Fadier, nor the Son, 
nor the Holy Ghost, nor wuth the three Persons, as far as each 
exists in its lespective attiibutes. I will say what will sound 


y Martensen, p 23. Comp. Stud 
Hi Kilt, loc. ciU Alles das denn. g’ot 
)n gegab semem eingeboinen sun, das 
hat er mir gegeben . . Was got 
wuicket, das ist cm, daiumb gebiiet er 
mich semen sun, on allei underscheyd 
— These words exhibit the pantheistic 
principle on which this assumption is 
based All spirit (whether in so called 
cieature or Creator) is substantially 
one and the same It cannot be di- 
vided ; It can have no distmctu e opera- 
tions. Our dividual personal con- 
sciousness IS, as it were, a temporary 


accietion on the Univeisal Soul with 
which we are in contact. Escaping 
this consciousness, w e merge m — that 
IS, we become— the Universal Soul. 
We are brought into the Essence, — 
the calm, unknown oneness beyond all 
manifestation, above cieation, provi- 
dence, or grace This is Eckart’s 
escape fiom distinction, — lapse into 
the totality spirit This doctrine he 
teaches, not in opposition to the cur- 
rent Christian doctrine, but as a some- 
thing above it,— at once its higher in- 
terpretation and Its climax. 
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more iiiar\ellous yet. This Light is satisfied only with the 
super-essential essence. It is bent on entering into tli^ simple 
Ground, the still Waste, wherein is no distinction, neither 
Father, Son, nor Holy Ghost, — into the Unity where no man 
dwelleth. Theie is it satisfied in the light, there it is one ; 
then is it in itself, as this Ground is a simple stillness in itself, 
immoveable; and yet by this Immobility are all things 
moved 

* God in himself was not God — in the creature only hath He 
become God. I ask to be rid of God — that is, that God, by 
his grace, would bring me into the Essence— that Essence 
which is above God and above distinction. I would enter into 
that eternal Unity which was mine before all time, w-hen I was 
what I would, and would ■what I 'was , — ^mto a state above all 
addition or diminution ; — into the Immobility wiiereby all is 
moved.“ 

^ Folks say to me often — “ Pray God for me.’* Then I think 


^0 These statements concerning the 
‘ funcklm der vernunfft’ aie the sub- 
stance of passages given by iSIaitensen, 
pp. 26, 27, and Schmidt n, 

KriUl 707, 709 — I ch spiich 

es bey gutter wai heir, und bey yem- 
merwerender warheit, und bey ewiger 
warheit, das disem liechte nit benuget 
an dem einfaltigem stilstanden got- 
lichen wesen, von ^vannen disz wesen 
harkommet, es will in den emfaltigen 
grundt in die stillen waste, das nye 
undeischeyd irigeluget, ^\eder vatter 
noch sun noch heiliger geist, in dem 
einichen, da nieniant daheim 1st, da 
benuget es ini liechte, und da 1st es 
einicher, denn es sey m im selber, wann 
diser grundt 1st ein einfeltig stille 
die m ir selber unbeweglich 1st, und 
von diser unbeweghchkeit werdent 
beweget alle ding, &c. Ifermann von 
Fntslar, in a remarkable passage, 
enumerates the various and conflicting 
names given to this organ of mysticism, 
t Und das leben was da^s hcht der lute.' 


Daz raemet, daz di sele einen funken in 
ir hat, der ist in gote e\\ iclichen gcw est 
leben imd licht# Und dine funke 1st 
mit der s^le geschaften m alien men- 
schen und 1st ein luter licht m irne 
selber und strafet allew ege umme sunde 
und hat ein st^te heischen zu der tii- 
gende und kriget allewege widei in 
sinen urspiung . Dai 
heizen in ethche meistere einen wechter 
der s^le Also sprach Daniel ‘der 
wechter uf dem turme der lufet gai 
sere Ethche heizen disen funken eiiuu 
haven der sele Etliche heizen in di 
worbele (axis, or centre) der sele Ete- 
liche heizen m em gotechen in dei sele 
Eteliche hei7en in em anthtze derse^e 
Eteliche heizen tutellectus, daz 1st em 
instende kraft in dei sele Etliche hei- 
zen in smderisis Etliche heizen in 
daz w6 der sele Etliche heizen in daz 
nirgen der sele — HeiLigenleben Di 

driiie nt-esse,^ 32 

Martensen, p. 27. Schmidt, toe. 
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with myself, Why go ye out ^ Why abide ye not in your own 
selves, ^nd take hold on your own possession? Ye have all 
tiuth essentially within you ?’' 

‘ God and I are one in knowing. God’s Essence is His 
knowing, and Gods knowing makes me to know Him. There- 
fore is His knowing my knowing. The eye whereby I see God 
is the same eye whereby He seeth me. Mine eye and the eye 
of God are one eye, one vision, one knowledge, and one loved® 

' If any man hath understood this sermon, it is well for him. 
Had not a soul of you been here, I must have spoken the 
very same words. He who hath not understood it, let him not 
trouble his heart therewith, for as long as a man is not himself 
like unto this truth, so long will he never understand it, seeing 
that it is no truth ot reflection, to be thought out, but is come 
directly out of the heart of God without medium.’ 

Of all this I can understand scarcely anything. The per- 
petual incarnation of God in good Christians, the nameless 
Nothing, the self-unfolding and self-infoldmg of God (I know 
not what ^vords to use) are things too high for my grosser 
apprehension, f shall let the sayings lie here ; some one else 
who reads may comprehend them. I am content to be a 
child in such matters. I look with av, e and admiiatioii on 
men who have attained while yet in the flesh heights of wisdom 
which will be, perhaps to all eternity, beyond the reach oi 
such as I am. 

1320. October, St, Fimicis^ Day . — Went with Hermann 
this morning to hear mass. Master Eckart preached again. 
Dr. Tauler in the church. How every one loves that man 1 
As several of his brethien made their way to their places, I 
saw the people frown on some of them, and laugh and leer to 
each other as two or three of them passed. They had reason, 

’2 The passage in l^'Iartensen, p 20. Ihid. p, 29. 

Martensen, pp. 19, 29. 
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I know, -to hate and to despise certain among them. But to 
Tauler all bowed, and many voices blessed him. has a 
kind heart to feel for us, the commonalty. He and his sermons 
are one and the same. He means all he says, and we can 
understand much, at least, of what he means. There is a cold 
grandeur about Master Eckart He seems above emotion : 
his very face, all intellect, says it is a weakness to feel. At 
him we wonder ; with Master Tauler we weep. How reverently 
did Tauler listen, as a son to a father, to the words of the 
great Doctor, No doubt he understood every syllable. He 
is and shall be my sole confessor. I will question him, some 
day, concerning these lofty doctrines whereby it would seem 
that the poorest beggar may outpass in wisdom and in blessed- 
ness all the Popes of Christendom. 

Master Eckart said to-day • — ‘ Some people are for seeing God 
with their eyes, as they can see a cow, and would love God as 
they love a cow (which thou lovest for the milk and for the 
cheese, and for thine own profit). Thus do all those who love 
God for the sake of outward riches or of inward comfort ; they 
do not love aright, but seek only themselve^ and their own 
advantaged® 

‘ God is a pure good in Himself, and theiefore will He dwell 
nowhere save in a pure soul. There He may pour Himself out ; 
into that He can wholly flow. What is Purity? It is that 
man should have turned himself away from all cieatures, and 
have set his heart so entirely on the pure good, that no creature 
is to him a comfort, that he has no desire for aught creaturely, 
save as far as he may apprehend therein the pure good which is 
God. And as little as the bright eye can endure aught foreign 

Etlich leut wolletit got mit den lent die got liebhand, tim uszwendigen 
ougen ansebn, als sy em*ku ansent reichtum, oder umb inwendigen trost, 
nnnd wollent gott liebhan, als sy em und die hand gott nit recht lieb, 
ku liebhaben (die hastu lieb umb die sunder sy suchent sich selbs und ir 
mllcb, und umb den katz, und umb cigen nutz -ScJwudt, 712. 
dem eigen nutz) Also tliund alle die 

VOl.. I 


o 
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in it, so little can the pure soul bear anything in it, any stain, 
aught between it and God. To it all creatures are pure to 
enjoy, for it enjoyeth all creatures in God, and God 111 all crea- 
tures. Yea, so pure is that soul that she seeth through herself, 
she needeth not to seek God afar off, she finds him in herself, 
when, in her natural purity, she hath flowed out into the super- 
natural of the pure Godhead. And thus is she in God and God 
in her, and what she doeth that she doeth in God and God doeth 
it in her.'" 


‘Then shall a man be truly poor when he is as fiee from his 
cieature will as he was befoie he was bom. And I say to you, 
by the eternal truth, that so long as ye desire to fulfil the will 
of God, and have any desiic after eternity and God, so long are 
ye not truly poor. He alone hath true spiritual poverty who 
wills nothing, knows nothing, desires nothing.'^ 

‘ For us, to follow truly what God willeth, is to follow that 
whereto we are most inclined, — whereto we feel most frequent 
inward exhoitation and strongest atti action. The inner voice 
is the voice of God."" 


Got ist eiu luler gtiot an ime 
selben, \nt do von wdei niencn wonen 
denne m einer Intern sele in die raag 
er sich ergiessen vnt genzeclichen m si 
fiiessen was istluteikeit^ das ist das 
sich der meiische gekeret habe \on 
alien creaturen, vnt sm herceso gar vf 
genchtet babe gen dem Intern giiot, 
das ime kern creatuie troestlichen si, 
vnt ir ouch nit begeie denne als vil als 
si das Inter guot, das got ist, darmne 
begnffen mag. vnt also \\enig das 
liechte ouge ichl in ime erliden mag, 
also wenig mag dm lutei sele icht an 
ir erliden keine vermasung vnt das si 
verraitlen mag. ir weident alle crea- 
turen Intel ce niessen . wanne si nms- 
set alle creaturen in got vnt got m 
alien creaturen. Donne si ist also 
Inter, das si sicli seltm durscliowet, 
denne endarf si got nit vene sueohen 
SI vindei m ir selben, wanne s in ir 
natiurlichen luteikeit s*' geflosseu u 


das iibeinatmrliche der lutern gotbeit. 
vnt also 1st si m got, vnt got in ir ; vnt 
w'as SI tuot, das tuot si m got, vnt 
tuot es got m ir. — Wackei naget p. 
891 

a Wann sol der meiisch warlich aim 
sein, so soli er seynes geschaffnen 
willes also ledig sem, als er was do er 
noch nit was Und ich sag each bey 
der ewigen wailieit, als lai?g ir willeii 
hand ztt erfullend den willen gotfes, 
vnd icht hegemng hand der eioigkcit 
und goites, also Inng setnd ir suit 
recht arm, wann das ist ein arm 
raensch der nicht wil, noch nicht be- 
kennet, noch nicht begeret — Schmidt, 
p 716 Heie again is the most ex- 
tiavagant expiession possible of the 
doctrine oCsainte indifference, m com-, 
parison with which Madame Gu} on is 
inodeiation itself. 

See Schmidt, p 724. 
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After ^ the service, Heimann left me to go and see a sick 
friend. I mingled with the crowd. There was a knot of people 
gathered before All-Saints, discussing what they had heard. A 
portly, capon-lined burgomaster declared he had first been 
hungry, then sleepy, and that ^vas all he knew. He had verily, 
as a wag presently told him, obeyed the master, and lost con- 
sciousness of all external things. Whereat the jolly citizen was 
so tickled that he took the joker home to dine -with him, pro- 
mising mountains of pickled pork, a whole Black Forest of saner 
kraut, and boundless beakers of hippocras. 

An innocent novice from the country (looking fiesh as a new- 
caught trout) began to , say, ‘ \¥ell, it doth seem to me that 
though Doctor Eckart leceived his Doctorate from Rome, at 
the hands of our Holy Father, though he hath studied and 
taught at Paris, though he hath been Provincial of our older in 
Saxony, and Vicar-General in Bohemia — where he played the 
c It with the mice, I can tell you — ^yet that some things he said 
were ^ 

‘ Hold your tongue for a jackass,’ quoth a senior brother, who 
liked not, methinks, to hear a whispei agaii^t the orthodoxy 
of the Older, by whomsoever or against whomsoever uttered. 

‘ He is a blasphemer,’ said a friar. ‘ Good people, did not 
you hear him say that what burned in hell was the Nothing?^® 
Then nothing bums j ergo.^ there is no hell.’ 

‘ I don’t think he believes in God at all,’ cried one : — ^ Did 
he not say something about caring no more for God than for a 
stone ?’ 

‘ Ay, but,’ urged the friar, ^ no hell, and so no purgatory — > 
think of that. Why, he has swept the univeise as clean of the 
devil as a housewife’s platter at a chiistening.’ 


He was charged with denying ‘Das Nicht in der helle brio net 
hell and purgatory, because he defined Schmidt^ p 722. 
future punishment as deprivation, — 
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Some one in the crowd shouted out, ‘That fellow cares not 
what becomes of God, but he can^t give up his devil'’ Whereon 
the fiiar grew veiy led in the face, as we all laughed, but 
could not bethink him of any answer, and went capped with 
the name of Brother Brimstone ever after. 

‘ What was that he said,^ asked a slip-shod, sottish-looking 
tailor, ‘ about doing what you like, and that is what God likes 

‘ Friends,’ cries next a rainbow-coloured, dandified puppy, a 
secretary of the bishop’s, stroking the down of a would-be 
moustache, evidently as yet only in a state of Becoming 
( Werden ) — ‘ I would fain have moderately kicked him, 

‘ My friends’ (smiling with a patronizing blandness at the 
tailor), ‘ you are right j the public morals are in danger. Evil 
men and seducers wax worse and worse. But the Holy Church 
will protect her children. We have heaid pestilent heresy this 
day. To hear that man talk, you would fancy he thought 
there was as much divinity in his little finger as in the whole 
body of the Virgin Mother of God ’ 

Whereupon up starts a little man whom I knew for one of 
the brethren of ?he Free Spirit — takes his place on a stone 
that lay in the mud of the middle of the street, and begins — 
‘ Good people, did you not hear the doctor say that those who 
cannot understand his doctrine are to hold by the common 
faith ? Did not Saint Peter say of the Epistles of the blessed 
Saint Paul that there were some things therein hard to be un- 
derstood, which the ignorant would wrest to their own destruc- 
tion ? I’ll tell you the ignorance he means and" the knowledge 
he means. Friend Crispin there, whom you earned home drunk 
in a barrow last night, and Master Secretary here, who trans- 
gresses in like wise and worse in a daintier style, and hath, 
by the way, as much perfumery about him as though the scent 
thereof, rising towards heaven, were so much incense for the 
taking away of his many sins — they are a couple of St. Paul’s 
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ignoramuses. The knowledge St. Paul means is the thoughtful 
love of doing the right thing for the love of Christ. But the 
Pope himself may be one of these witless ones, if the^ove of 
sin be stronger in him than the love of holiness The preach- 
ing of all the twelve Apostles would be turned to mischief and 
to licence by such as you, you feather-brained, civet-tanned 
puppet of a man, you adulterous, quiil-diiving hypocrite.' 

* Seize him,’ shouts my Secretary, and darted forward ; but 
an apprentice put out his foot, and over he rolled into the mire, 
grievously ruffling and besmutching all his gay feathers, while 
the little man mingled with the laughing people, and made his 
escape. I hope he is out of Strasburg, or he may be secluded 
in a darkness and a solitude anything but divine. He was a 
trifle free of tongue, assuredly ; I suppose that makes a part of 
the freedom of the Spirit with him. He had right, however, 
beyond question. 

The cciifusion created by this incident had scarcely ceased, 
when I saw advancing towards us the stately form of Master 
Eckart himself. He looked with a calm gravity about upon us, 
as he paused in the midst — seemed to understand at once ct 
what sort our talk had been, and appeared about to speak. 
There was a cry for silence — ^Hear the Doctor! hear him I’ 
Whereon he spoke as follows : — 

^ There was once a learned man who longed and prayed full 
eight years that God would show him some one to teach him . 
the way of truth. And on a time, as he was in a great long- 
ing, there came unto him a voice from heaven, and said, ‘‘ Go to 
the front of the church, there wilt thou find a man that shall 
show thee the way to blessedness.” 

‘ So thither he went, and found there a poor man whose feet 
were torn, and covered with dust and dirt, and all his apparel 
scarce three hellers worth. He greeted him, saying, “ God give 
thee good morrow.” Thereat made he answer, “ I never had an 
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ill morro\v.” Again said he, God prosper thee.” TJie other 
answered. “Never had I aught but prosperity.” 

^ “ Heaven save thee,” said the scholar, “ how answerest thou 
me so 

^ “ I was never other than saved.” 

^ “ Explain to me this, for I understand not.” 

‘ “ Willingly,” quoth the poor man. “ Thou wishest me good 
morrow. I never had an ill morrow, for, am I an hungered, I 
praise God ; am I freezing, doth it hail, snow, rain, is it fair 
weather or foul, I praise God ; and therefore had I never ill 
morrow. Thou didst say, God prosper thee. I have been 
never unprosperous, for I know how to live with God ; I know 
that what he doth is best, and what God giveth or ordaineth 
for me, be it pain or pleasure, that I take cheerfully from Him 
as the best of all, and so I had never adversity. Thou wishest 
God to bless me. T was never unblessed, for I desire to be only 
in the will of God, and I have so given up my will to the will 
of God, that what God willeth I will.^ 

‘ “ But if God were to cast thee into hell,” said the scholar, 
“ what wouldst tl>«ou do then ?” 

^ “ Cast me into hell ? His goodness holds him back there- 
from. Yet if he did, I should have two arms to embrace him 
withal. One arm is true Humility, and therewith am I one 
with his holy humanity. And with the right arm of Love, 
that jometh his holy Godhead, I would embrace him, so He 
must come with me into hell likewise. And even so, I would 
sooner be in hell, and have God, than in heaven^ and not have 
Him.” 

^Then understood this Master that tiue Abandonment, with 
utter Abasement, was the nearest way to God. 

‘ Moreover the Master asked : “ From whence comest thou ?” 

‘ “ From God.” 

‘ “ Where hast thou found God ?” 
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‘^‘Wlteie I abandoned all creatines. I am a king. My 
kingdom is my soul. All my poweis, within and without, do 
homage to my soul. This kingdom is greater than any king- 
dom on the earth.^^ 

^ “ What hath brought thee to this perfection T 

^ My silence, my heavenward thoughts, my union with God. 
For I could rest in nothing less than God. Now I have found 
God, and have everlasting rest and joy in Him.” 

With that Master Eckart ceased, and went on his way again, 
leaving us in wonderment; and I watched him, as far as I 
could see along the winding street, walking on under the over- 
hanging gables, with his steady step and abstract air, and his 
silver locks fluttering out in the wind from under his doctor's 
hat. When 1 looked round, I found myself almost alone. He 
is a holy man, let what will be said about heresy. 

I set down here a new hymn Hermann sang me— sweet, 
as he sang it — with a ringing repetition that chimes right 
pleasantly, and makes amends for some lack of meaning in 
the words."^ 


Oh be glad, thou Zion's daughter. 
Joyous news to thee are sent , 

Thou sbalt sing a stiain of sweetness^ 
Sing It to thy heait's content 
Now the friend of God thou air, 
Theiefoie shalt thou joy at heart, 
Therefore know no sorrow-smart. 

Lo ' ’tis ju-jii-jubilation, 
kleditation , 

J u-ju-j u-j ii-jiibilation. 
Contemplation , 

Ju ju-jii-jubilabon ; 
Ju-ju-ju-jubilation ; 

Speculation , 

J ii-j u-ju-jubiiation| 

‘Conciliation I 


20 The narrative heie put into the 
mouth of Eckait is found in an ap- 
pendix to lauler’s Medulla anim(S. 
There is every reason to believe that 


itisEckart's. Martensen gives it, p 107- 
21 A literal translation of a curious 
old hymn in Wackernagel’s collection, 
p. 896. 
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Meditation, that is goodly, 

When a man on God will muse ; 

Jubilation worketh wonder, 

'Tis the harp the soul doth use. 

Speculation, that is sheen. 

Contemplation crowms, I ween, 

Concord leads, the dance’s queen, 

Lo ’ ju-jii-ju- 
Conciliation ’ 

’Tis jubilation 

At the sweets of contemplation ’ 

Have been haunted by this ju-ju, in-doors and out, whatever 
I have been doing for the last three days, and I hear it in 
every stroke upon the anvil. 

1320. Second week in October , — A ride over to Fegersheim 
about Sir Rudolfs new bascinet with the beaked ventaille. As 
I reached the castle the ladies were just coming out for hawk- 
ing, with a brave company of knights and squires. They were 
fair to see, with their copes and kirtles blue and white, and 
those fanciful new-fashioned crowns on their heads, all glitter- 
ing with gold and jewels. Sir Rudolf stayed for me awhile 
and then followed them. 

On my way back, rested at noon at a little hostelry, where 
I sat before the door at a table, chatting with mine host. 
There ride up a priest and monk with attendants. Holy Mary, 
what dresses ! The monk with bells on his horse's bridle, his 
hood fastened with a great golden pin, wrought at the head into 
a true-love knot, his hair growing long so as to hide his tonsure, 
his shoes embroidered and cut lattice-wise.^^ There was the 
priest with broad gold girdle, gown of green and red, slashed 
after the newest mode, and a long sword and dagger, very truly 
militant I marvelled at the variety and unction of the oaths 
they had at their service. The advantage of a theological 
training wctS very manifest therein. 

22 C. Schmidt (yohan 7 iesTaulef von extravagant display in dress common 
^frasdurff, p. 42) gives examples of the among the clergy at that time 
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Scarcely were these worthies, with bag and baggage, well on 
their way again when I espied, walking towards the inn, a 
giant of a man — some three inches higher than I am (a sight 1 
have not often seen), miserably attired, dusty and travel-worn. 
When he came to where I was he threw down his staff and 
bundle, cast his huge limbs along the bench, gave a careless, 
surly glance at me, .and, throwing back his shaggy head of 
black hair, seemed about to sleep. Having pity on his 
weariness I said, ‘ Art thirsty, friend ? the sun hath power to- 
day.’ Thereupon he partly raised himself, looked fixedly at 
me, and then drank off the tankard I pushed towards him, 
grunting out a something which methought was meant for 
thanks. Being now curious, I asked him straight, ^ Where he 
came from ?’ 

He, I never came from anywhere. 

/. What are you ? 

He, I am not. 

/. What will you ? 

He, I will not. 

L This is passing strange. Tell me your hame. 

He, Men call me the Nameless Wild. 

I, Not far off the mark either ; you talk wildly enough. 
Where do you come from ? whither are you bound ? 

He, I dwell in absolute Freedom. 

/. What is that ? 

He, When a man lives as he list, without distinction 
(Otherness, Ander/ieit), without before or after. The man who 
hath in his Eternal Nothing become nothing knows nought of 
distinctions. 

I. But to violate distinction is to violate order, and to break 
that is to be a slave. That is not the freedom indeed, which 
the truth gives. He that committeth sin is the servant of sin. 
No man can be so utterly self-onnihilated and lost in God, — 
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can be such a veiy nothing that there lemains no remnant of 
the original difference between cieature and Creator. My soul 
and body aie one, aie not separate ; but they are distinct. So 
is it with the soul united to God. Mark the diffeience, friend, 
I prithee, between separation and distinction i^GcschiederSi^M 
tmd Unterschiedenheit), 

He. The teacher saith that the saintly man is God’s son, 
and what Christ doth, that doth he. 

/. He saith that such man followeth Christ in righteousness. 
But our peisonality must ever abide. Christ is son of God by 
nature, we by grace. Your pride blinds you. You are en- 
lightened with a false light, coming whence I know not. You 
try and ^ break through’ to the Oneness, and you break tin ough 
reason and reverence. 

He replied by telling me that I was in thick darkness, and 
the boy coming with my horse, I left him.^® 

As I rode homeward I thought on the contrast I had seen. 
This man who came last is the natural consequent on the two 
who preceded him. So doth a hypocritical, ghostly tyranny 
produce lawlessness. I have seen the Priest and the Levite, 
and methinks one of the thieves, — where is our good Samaritan ? 
I know not which extreme is the worst. One is selfish abso- 


'fhe substance of this dialogue 
will be found m the works of Heiniich 
Suso (ed. Meichioi Diepenbiock, Re- 
gensburg, 1837), Book iii chap vii.pp 
310-14. Suso represents himself as 
holding such a conversation with ‘ ein 
vernunftiges Bilde, das wai subtil an 
semen Worten und war abei ungenbt 
an semen Werkeii und war ausbruchig 
in fionrender Reichheit, ' as he sat lost 
in meditation on a summer’s day. 
Atherton has ventured to clothe this 
ideal of the enthusiast of those times 
in more than a couple of yaids of 
Ueshand blood, and supposed Arnsteiu 


to have picked up divinity enough in 
his sermon-hearing to be able to leason 
with him just as Suso does m his 
book. 

The wandering devotees, who at this 
time abounded throughout the whole 
region between the Netheilands and 
Switzerland, approximated, some of 
them, to Eckart's poitraiture of a re- 
ligious teacher, others to Siiso’s ideal 
of the Nameless Wild. In some cases 
the enthusiasm of the same man may 
have approached now the nobler and 
now the baser type. 
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lutenessj the other absolute selfishness. Oh, for men among 
us who shall battle with each in the strength of a trutl^ above 
them both ! Poor Alsace ! 

Here Atheiton laid aside his manuscriptj and conversaucn 
commenced. 



CHAPTER II, 

For as though there were metempsychosis, and the soul of one man passed 
into another ."opinions do find, after certain revolutions, men and minds like 
those that fiist begat them — Sir Thomas Browne. 

*\ 1 7ILLOUGHBY. What struck me most as novel in the 
^ ^ mysticism of this strange Master Eckart was the stress 
he laid on our own consciousness of being the sons of God. 
Neither the ecclesiastical nor the scholastic gradations and 
preparatives for mysticism, so important with his predecessors, 
seem of much moment with him in comparison with the attain- 
ment, J>er salttim^ as it were, of this blessed certainty. Perhaps 
the secret of his reaction against the orthodoxy of his day lay 
here. He craves a firm resting-place for his soul. The Church 
cannot satisfy want. He will supply it for himself, and, to 
do so, builds together into a sort of system certain current 
notions that suit his purpose, some new and otheis old, some 
in tolerable harmony with Christianity, others more hostile to 
it than he was altogether aware. These pantheistic metaphysics 
may have seemed to him his resource and justification — may 
have been the product of the brain labouring to assure the 
heart. 

I Atherton. A very plausible conjecture. Amalric of Bena, 
who had been famous as a teacher in Paris nearly a hundred 
years before Eckart went to study there, maintained that a 
personal conviction of our union to Christ was necessary to sal- 
vation. He was condemned for the doctrine, but it survived. 

Willoughby. Thank you. That fact supports me. Might 
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not Eckart have desired to assert for our inward religious life 
a worthier and more independent place, as opposed to the 
despotic externalism of the time — to make our access to Christ 
more immediate, and less subject to the precarious mercies of 
the Church ? 

Atherton. A giand aim, if so : but to reach it he unfoitu- 
natelv absorbs the objective in the subjective element of religion 
— rebounds from servility to arrogance, and makes humanity a 
manifestation of the Divine Essence. 

Gower. In order to understand his position, the question to 
be first asked appeals to me to be this. If Eckart goes to the 
Church, and says, ‘ How can I be assured that I am in a state 
of salvation?^ what answer will the Holy Mother give him? 
Can you tell me, Atherton ? 

Atherton. She confounds justification and sanctification 
together, you will remember. So she will answer, ‘ My son, as 
a Christian of the ordinary sort, you cannot have any such 
certainty — indeed, you are much better without it You may 
conjecture that you aie reconciled to God by looking inward on 
your feelings, by assuiing yourself that at Itast you are not 
living in any mortal sm. If, indeed, you were appointed to do 
some great things for my glory, you might find yourself among 
the happy few who are made certain of their state of giace by a 
special and extra revelation, to hearten them for their achieve- 
ments.’ 

Gower, Shameful ! The Church then admits the high, 
invigorating iiifluence of such certainty, but denies it to those 
who, amid secular care and toil, require it most. 

Willoughby, While discussing Eckart, we have lighted on 
a doctrine which must have produced more mysticism than 
almost any other you can name. On receiving such reply, 
how many ardent natures will strain after visions and miracu- 
lous manifestations, wrestling for some token of their safety ! 
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Gower. And how many will be the prey of morbid intro- 
spections, now catching the exultant thrill of confidence, and 
presently thrown headlong into some despairing abyss. 

Atherton. As for the mass of the people, they will be 
enslaved for ever by such teaching, trying to assure themselves 
by plenty of saciaments, believing these the causes of grace, 
and hanging for their spiiitual all on the dispensers thereof. 

Willoughby. Then, to ajiply the result of your question, 
Gower, to Eckart, — as he has in him nothing servile, and 
nothing visionary, he lesolves to grasp certainty with his own 
hand — ^wiaps about him relics of the old Greek pallium, and 
redies to his extreme of majestic isolation. 

Gower. Pity that he could not find the scriptural Via 
Media — that common truth which, while it meets the deepest 
wants of the individual, yet links him in wholesome fellowship 
with others — that pure outer light which nurtures and directs 
the inner. 

Willoughby. No easy way to find in days when Plato 
was installed high priest, and the whole biblical region a 
jungle of luxuiiftnt allegoiic conceits or thorny scholastic 
formulas. 

Gower. This daring Eckait reminds me of that heroic leader 
in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Bonduca. I think I hear him cry 
Vith Caiatach, 

Cease your fretful prayers, 

Youi winnings, and yom tame petitions , 

The gods love couiage armed with confidence, 

And prayers fit to pull them down . weak teeyrs 
And troubled hearts, the dull twins of cold spirits, 

They sit and smile at. Heai how I salute ’em. 

Lowestoffe. Did you not say yesterday, Atherton, that 
Eckart’s system had received high praise from Hegel ? 

Atherton. Oh yes, he calls it Ga genuine and profound 
philosophy,’ Indeed the points of lesemblance are veiystriking ^ 
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and, setting aside for the moment some redeeming expressions 
and the more religious spirit of the man, Eckarfs theosophy is 
a remarkable anticipation of modern Geiman idealism. That 
abstract ground of Godhead Egkart talks about, answers exactly 
to Hegel’s Loglsche Idee, The Trinity of process, the incar- 
nation ever renewing itself in men, the resolution of redemption 
almost to a divine self-development, constitute strong featuics 
of family likeness between the Dominican and both Hegel and 
Fichte/ 

Gower. One may fancy that while Hegel was teaching at 
Heidelbeig it must have fared with poor Eckart as with the 
dead huntsman in the Danish ballad, while a usurper was 
hunting with his hounds over his patrimony, — 

With my dogs so good, 

He hunteth the %vild deer in the wood ; 

And w itli e\ ery deei he slays on the mould, 

He wakens me up in the gia\e so cold 

Atherton. Nay, if we come to fancying, let us call in 
Pythagoras at once, and say that the soul of Eckart transmi- 
grated into Hegel. 

Gower. With all my heart. The Poitugucse have a super- 
stition according to which the soul of a man who has died, 
leaving some duty unfulfilled or piomised work unfinished, is 
frequently known to enter into another person, and dislodging 
for a time the rightful soul-occupant, impel him unconsciously 
to complete what was lacking. On a dreamy summer day like 
this, we can imagine Hegel in like manner possessed by Eckart 
in order to systematize his half-developed ideas. 

Willoughby. It is certainly very cuiious to maik the path- 
way of these pantheistic notions through successive ages. 
Seriously, I did not* know till lately how venerably antique 
were the discoveries of absolute idealism. 


1 See Note, p. 2 is. 
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Lowestoffe. I confess that the being one in oneness, the 
nothing^ the soul beyond the soul, the participation in the all- 
moving Immobility of which Eckart speaks, are to me utterly 
unintelligible* 

Gower. Do not trouble yourself. No one will ever be able 
to get beyond the words themselves, any more than Bardolph 
could with the phrase which so tickled the ear of Justice 
Shallow. ^ Accommodated j that is, when a man is, as they 
say, accommodated : or, when a man is, — being, — whereby, — 
he may be thought to be accommodated ; which is an excellent 
thing.’ 

Atherton. Yet, to do Eckart justice, he has his qualifica- 
tions and his distinctions in virtue of which he imagines him- 
self still within the pale of orthodoxy, and he strongly repudiates 
the Antinomian consequences to which his doctrines were repre- 
sented as tending. 

Gower. Ay, it is just in this way that the mischief is done. 
These distinctions many a follower of his could not or would not 
understand, and so his high philosophy produced in practice far 
oftener such menms the Nameless Wild than characters resem- 
bling the more pure and lofty ideal he drew himself in his dis- 
course to the good people of Strasburg. These philosophical 
edge-tools are full perilous. Modern Germany is replete with 
examples of that fatal facility in the common mind for a prac- 
tical application of philosophic paradox which our friend 
Adolf lamented at Fegersheim. When a philosophy which 
weakens the embankments that keep licence ouUias once been 
popularized, the philosopher cannot stop the inundation by 
shouting from his study-window. De Wette himself at last 
became aware of this, and regretted it in vain. Such speculation 
resembles the magic sword of Sir Elidure— its mysterious 
virtue sometimes filled even its owner with a furor that hurried 
him to an indiscriminate slaughter, but wielded by any other 
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hand its thirst could be satisfied only with the blood of every 
one around, and at last with the life of him who held it^ 

Lowestoffe. Still there is far more excuse for Eckart than 
for our nineteenth century pantheists. Even the desperation 
of some of those poor ignorant creatures, who exaggerated 
Eckart's paradoxes till they grew a plea for utter lawlessness, 
is not so unnatural, however lamentable. Who can wonder 
that some should have overwrought the doctrine of Christ in us 
and neglected that of Christ for us, when the opus operatum 
was in its glory, ghostly comfort bought and sold, and Christ 
our sacrifice pageanted about in the mass, as Milton says, — a 
fearful idol ? Or that the untaught many, catching the first 
thought of spiritual freedom from some mystic, should have 
been intoxicated instantly. The laity, foibidden so long to be 
Christians on their own account, use up here and there, crying, 
‘ We will be not Christians merely, but so many Christs.’ They 
have been denied what is due to man, they will dreadfully 
indemnify themselves by seizing what is due to God. Has not 
the letter been slaying them by inches all their days ? The 
spirit shall give them life ! * 

Gower. Like the peasant in the apologue; — religion has 
been so long doled out to them in a few pitiful drops of holy 
water, till in their impatience they must have a whole Ganges- 
fiood poured into their grounds, obliterating, with a ven- 
geance, ‘all distinctions,’ and drowning every logical and 
social landmark under the cold grey level— the blank neutral- 
tint of a stoical indifference which annihilates all order and 
all law, 

Atherton. By a strange contradiction, Eckart employs 
Revelation at one moment only to escape it the next — and uses 
its beacon-lights to steer froniy not to the haven. He pays 
homage to its authority, he consults its record, but presently 
leaves it far behind to lose himself in the unrevealed Godhead 

VOL. I. P 
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— floats away on his ^ sail-broad vans’ of speculation through 

the vast vacuity in search of 

a daik 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension, w'here length, breadth, and height. 

And time and place aie lost 

When there, he finds his cloudy seat soon fail him ; he returns 
once more to the realities of revelation, only to forsake this 
lower gioimd again when he has renewed his strength. This 
oscillation betiays a fatal contradiction. To shut behind us 
the gate on this inferior world is not necessarily to open the 
everlasting doors of the upper one. 

Gower. I very much admire the absolute resignation of 
that devout mendicant described by Eckart. He is a Quietist 
of the very best sort — ^liis life a ‘ Thy will be done.’ He is a 
E^nelon in rags. 

Atherton. After all, make what allowance we will, — giving 
Eckart all the benefit due fiom the fact that his life was pure, 
that he stood in no avowed antagonism to Christian doctrine or 
institute, that devout men like Tauler and Suso valued his 
teaching so highly, — still, he stands confessed a pantheist ; no 
charity can explain that away. 

Gower. I am afraid not. What else can we call him when 
he identifies himself and all Christian men with the Son, as we 
have heard, makes himself essential to God, will share with him 
in the evolution of the Holy Ghost, and, forbidding you to 
regard yourself as a something distinct fiom God, exhorts you 
(if you would be a justified person and child of God indeed) to 
merge the ground of your own nature in the^ divine, so that 
your knowledge of God and his of you are the same thing, — 
you and He or.e and the same ? But can you conjecture, 
Atherton, by what process he arrived at such a pass ? 

Atherton. Perhaps in this way: — ^John Scotus Erigena 
(with whose writings Eckart could scarcely have failed to make 
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acquaintance at Paris) asserts the identity of Being and Willing, 
of the Vel/e and the JSsse in God ; also the identity of Being 
and Knowing. Applying this latter proposition to the relation- 
ship between God and man, he comes logically enough to this 
conclusion, — ‘ Man, essentially considered, may be defined as 
God’s knowledge of him ; that is, man reduced to his ultimate 
— his ground, or simple subsistence — ^is a divine Thought 
But, on the same principle, the thoughts of God are, of couise, 
God. Hence Eckart’s doctrine — the ground of your being lies 
in God. Reduce yourself to that simplicity, that root, and 
you are in God. There is no longer any distinction betvveen 
your spirit and the divine, — ^you have escaped personality and 
finite limitation. Your particular, creature self, as a something 
separate and dependent on God, is gone. So also, obviously, 
your creaturely will. Henceforth, theiefore, what seems an 
inclination of youis is in fact the divine good pleasure. You 
are free from law. You are above means. The very will to do 
the will of God is resolved into that will itself. This is the 
Apathy, the Negation, the Poverty, he commends. 

With Eckart personally this self-reduction %nd deification is 
connected with a rigorous asceticism and exemplary moral 
excellence. Yet it is easy to see that it may be a merely 
intellectual process, consisting in a man’s thinking that he is 
thinking himself away from his personality. He declares the 
appearance of the Son necessary to enable us to realize our 
sonship ; and yet his language implies that this realization is 
the perpetual incarnation of that Son — does, as it were, con- 
stitute him. Christians are accordingly not less the sons of 
God by grace than is Christ by nature. Believe yourself 
divine, and the Son is brought forth in you. The Saviour 
and the saved are dissolved together in the blank absolute 
Substance. 

Willoughby, So then, Eckart would say, — ^To realize him- 
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self, God must have Christians and Hegel,— ‘To realize him 
self, must have philosophers.’ 

Atherton. Miserable inversion! This result of Eckart’s 
speculation was expressed with the most impious enormity by 
Angelus Silesius, in the seventeenth century. In virtue of the 
necessity God is under (according to this theory) of communi- 
cating himself, bon gre, mal gre^ to whomsoever will refine 
himself down to his ‘ Nothing^ he reduces the Almighty to 
dependence, and changes places with Him upon the eternal 
throne on the strength of his self-transcending humility ! 


Note to page 207. 

Both Hegel and Eckart regard Thought as the point of union between the 
human nature and the divine But the former would pronounce both God and 
man unrevealed, t e , unconscious of themselves, till Thought has been 
developed by some Method into a philosophic System. Mysticism bnngs 
Eckart nearer to Schelling on this matter than to the dry schoolman Hegel. 
The charge which Hegel bnngs against the philosophy of Schelling he might 
have applied, with a little alteration, to that of Eckart. Hegel says, ‘When 
this knowledge which claims to be essential and ignores apprehension (is 
degrz^ose), professes to have sunk the peculiarity of Self m the Essence, and so 
to give forth the utterance of a hallowed and unernng philosophy, ♦ men quite 
overlook the fact th^ this so-called wisdom, instead of being yielded up to the 
influence of Divinity by its contempt of all proportion and definiteness, does 
really nothing but gfive full play to accident and to caprice. Such men imagine 
that by surrendering themselves to the unregulated ferment of the Substance 
\Substanz), by throwing a veil over consciousness, and abandoning the under- 
standing, they become those favourites of Deity to whom he gives wisdom in 
sleep ; verily, nothing was ever produced by such a process better than mere 
dreams.’ — Vorrede zztr Phcsnome 7 zoIogte, p. 6. 

These are true and weighty words : unfortunately Hegel's remedy proves 
worse than the disease. 

We seem to hear Eckart speak when Fichte exclaims, * Raise thyself to the 
height of religion, and all veils are removed ; the world and its dead principle 
passes away from thee, and the very Godhead enters thee anew in its first and 
ongmal form, as Life, as thine own life which thou shalt and oughtest to live.’ — 
Anweisung su 7 n sel. Lehen, p 470 

And again, ‘ Religion consists in the inward consciousness that God actually 
fives and acts m us, and fulfils his work.*^ — Ihtd p. 473. 

But Eckart would not have affirmed with Fichte (a few pages farther on) that, 
were Christ to return to the world, he would be indifferent to the recognition or 
the denial of his work as a Saviour, provided a man were only united to God 
somehow f 

* Eckart does not make use of his lapse is simply his refigpous ultimatum. 
into the Essence to philosophise withal ; it 



CHAPTER III. 

With that about I tournecl my hedd^ 

And sawe anone the fifth rout 
lhat to this lady gan lout. 

And doune on knees, anone, to fall, 

And to her tho besoughten all, 

To hiden hir good workes eke, 

And said, they yeve not a leke 
For no fame, ne soch renoun. 

For they foi contemplacioun. 

And Goddes love had it wrought, 

Ne of fame would they nought 

Chaucer The House of Fame. 

/^N the next occasion when our little Summerford circle 
was ready to hear some more of Arnstein’s Chronicle, 
they were informed by Atherton that four years of the manu- 
script were missing, — that such intervals were only too fre- 
quent, — in fact, the document was little mor^than a collection 
of fragments. 

‘ The next entry I find,’ said he, ‘is in 1324, and the good 
armourer, in much excitement, begins with an exclamation, 

1324. /u/y. St Kyliaits Z^^j^.—What a day this has been ! 
Strasburg, and all the states which adhere to Louis, are placed 
under the bann. The bells were ringing merrily at early morn- 
ing ; now, the Interdict is proclaimed, and every tongue of them 
is silent As the news flew round, every workman quitted his 
work. The busy stalls set out on either side of the streets were 
left empty. The to®ls and the wares lay unlooked at and un- 
touched. The bishop and the clergy of his party, and most of 
the Dominicans, keep out of sight. My men are furious. I 
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have been all day from house to house, and group to group, 
telling the people to keep a good heart. We shall have a sad 
time of it, I see. It is so hard for the poor cieatures to shake 
off a fear in which they have been ciadled. 

The clergy and the monks will pour out of Strasburg, as out 
of a Sodom, in shoals. A mere handful will stay behind, — 
not nearly enough to christen those who will be born and to 
shrive those who will die in this populous city. They may name 
their price : the greedy of gain may make their fortunes. The 
miserable poor will die, numbers of them, in horror, unable to 
purchase absolution. And then, out of the few priests who do 
remain, scarcely any will have the courage to disobey the pope, 
and, despite the Interdict, say mass. 

^Tis an anxious time for either party. Louis has most of the 
states on his side, and the common voice, in all the towns of the 
Rhineland — (in the princely Cologne most of all), is, I hear, 
loud in his favour. The Minorites will be with him, and all of 
that sort among the friars, who have little favour to lose with 
his Holiness. But France is with the Pope against him ; Duke 
Leopold is a doughty adversary; John of Bohemia restless and 
fickle, and no doubt the Pope will set on the Polacks and pagan 
Lithuanians to waste most hoiribly all the north and eastern 
frontiers. Since the victory of Muhldorf, Fiederick has lain in 
prison. That battle is the grievance. The enemies of the 
Emperor are more full of rancour than ever. Yet, with all the 
mischief it may bring in the present, what lover of the Father- 
land can sorrow therefor ? Gallant little Schweppermann, with 
his lame foot and grey hair, and his glorious two eggs, long 
may he live to do other such deeds f Louis holds a high spirit 

1 Louis was indebted for this im- emperor dis;^ributed among his officers, 
portant victory to the skill of Schwep- saying, ‘ To each of you one egg — to 
permann After the battle the sole our gallant Schweppermann two.'— 
supply of the impeiial table was found Menzel. 
to consist of a basket of eggs, which the 
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at present, and goes about under the bann with a brave heart 
But it is only the outset as yet. I much fear me he may lack 
the staunchness to go through as he has begun. There*is store 
of thunder behind at Avignon. Methinks he hankers, like 
a child, mainly after the lance and sword and crown of 
Chailemagne, to dress him out perfectly withal King of the 
Romans, and seeth not the full bearing of the very war he 
wages. 

We shall not be idle. It is already proposed to send off 
troops to the aid of Louis. I have half a mind to go myself ; 
but home can ill spare me now, and I render the Emperor 
more service by such little influence as I have in Strasbuig. 
To-morrow, to consult about the leagues to be formed with 
neighbouring towns and with the Swiss burghers, to uphold the 
good cause together. 

i * 

1326. March. St. Grego/fs Day . — Duke Leopold died 
here yesterday, at the Ochsenstein Palace." After ravaging the 
suburbs of Spires, he came hither in a raging fever to breathe 
his last. The bishop told him he must pard^Jii the Landgrave 
of Lower Alsace from the bottom of his heart. They say he 
struggled long and wrathfully against the condition, till, finding 
the bishop Arm in refusing absolution on other terms, he gave 
way. But, just as he was about to receive the host, a fit of 
vomiting came on, wherein he presently expired, without the 
sacrament after all. 

Frederick has been now at liberty some months. Louis 
'Visited him in his prison. To think of their having been 
together all their boyhood, and loving each other so, to meet 
thus 1 Frederick the Handsome, haggard with a three years’ 
imprisonment — his beard down to his wmst ; and Louis, suc- 
cessful and miserable. They say Frederick cut off his beaid at 
See Laguille, Hisfoire d' Alsace, liv. x\iii. p, 271. 
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first, and sent it, by way of memorial, to John of Bohemia, and 
that when he went back to his castle he found his young wife 
had wei)t herself blind during his captivity. He swore on the 
holy wafer to renounce his claim to the empire. The Pope 
released him from his oath soon after, but he keeps his word 
like knight, not like priest, and holds to it yet. It is whis- 
pered that they have agreed to share the throne. But that can 
never be brought to pass. 

Heard to-day, by a merchant, of Hermann.® He is travelling 
through Spain. I miss him much. Before he left Strasburg 
he was full of Eckart's doctrine, out of all measure admiring the 
wonderful man, and hoarding every word that dropped from his 
lips. Eckart is now sick at Cologne, among his sorrowing 
disciples. Grieved to hear that the leeches say he hath not 
long to live. 

A long conversation with Henry of Nordlingen.* He has 
journeyed hither, cast down and needy, to ask counsel of Tauler. 
Verily he needs counsel, but hath not strength of mind to take 
it when given. Tauler says Henry has many friends among 
the excellent of the earth ; all love him, and he is full of love, 
but sure a pitiful sight to see. His heart is with us. He 
mourns over the trouble of the time. He weeps for the poor 
folk, living and dying without the sacraments. But the Inter- 
dict crushes his soul. Now he has all but gathered heart to do 
as Tauler doth — preach and labour on, unmoved by all this 
uproar, but anon his courage is gone, and he falls back into 
his fear again as soon as he is left alone. He sits and pores over 
those letters of spiritual consolation which Margaret Ebner has 
written to him. He says sometimes she alone letains him on 

3 Many passages m bis Haligen-* Wackernagel, A ltd. Lesed. p 853. 

Me ft are; altogether in the spirit of ^ Sc]3midt's Tauler, Appendix:, 
Eckart, and have their origin, beyond p. 172, &c., where such information as 
question, 111 his sayings, or in those of can be obtained concerning Henry of 
his disciples — See pp. 114, 225, 150, Ndrdlmgen is given. 

187 [Pfeifer), and also the extracts in 
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the eartlv Verily I fear me that, priest as he is, some iiopeless 
earthly love mingles with his friendship for that saintly woman. 
He has had to flee fiom his home for refusing to perfoAa ser- 
vice. Strasburg, in that case, can be no abiding place for him. 
I see nothing before him but a wretched wandering, perhaps for 
years. I cannot get him to discern the malice of Pope John, 
rather than the wrath of heaven, in the curse that withers us. 
I gave him a full account of what the Pope’s court at Avignon 
truly is, as I gathered from a trusty eye-witness, late come 
from thence, whom I questioned long the other day.^ I told 
him that gold was the one true god there — our German wealth, 
wrung out from us, and squandered on French courtiers, players, 
buffoons, and courtezans — Christ sold daily for it — the palace 
full of cardinals and prelates, grey-haired debauchees and filthy 
mockers, to a man — accounting chastity a scandal, and the soul’s 
immortality and coming judgment an old wife’s fable ; — yea, 
simony, adultery, murder, incest, so frequent and unashamed, 
that the Frenchmen themselves do say the Pope’s coming hath 
corrupted them. I asked him if these were the hands to take 
up God’s instruments of wrath to bruise with th^m his creatures ? 
But all in vain. There is an awfulness in the very name of 
Pope which blinds reason and strikes manhood down, in him, 
as in thousands more. 

AD. 1332. Fourth week after Easter , — But now awaked 
from the first sleep I have had for the last three days and 
nights. I set down in a word or two what hath happened, then 
out to action again. Last Wednesday, at the great festival, the 
nobles, knights, and senators, with a brave show of fair ladies, 

® Compare Petrarch's account in his fimbiis patriis e\tin bates, qiiceqne con- 
letters, cited by Gieseler : ;Mitto stu- tumeliaiiim grav'ssima est, et violatas 
pra, raptus, incestus, adulteria, qui conjuges et externo semine gravidas 
jam pontificalis lasciviae liidi sunt : rursus accipere, et post paitum red- 
mitto raptaium viros, ne inutire au- dere ad alternam satietatem abuten- 
deant, non tantum avitis Unbus, sed tium coactos ’ 
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banqueted at the grand house in the Brandgasse.® Within, far 
into the night, minstrelsy and dancing; without, the street 
blocked up with a crowd of serving men and grooms with 
hoises, toich-bearers, and lookers-on of all sorts — when, sud- 
denly, the music stopped — they heard shouts and the clash of 
swords and shrill screams. There had been a quarrel between 
a Zorn and a Miillenheim — they drew — Von Hunefeld was 
killed on the spot, another of the Zorns avenged him by cutting 
down Wasselenheim ; the conflict became general, in hall, in 
the antechambers, down the great staircase, out on the steps, the 
retainers took part on either side, and the fray ended in the 
flight of the Zorns, who left six slain in the house and in the 
street Two were killed on the side of the Mullenheims. All 
who fell were of high rank, and several of either faction are 
severely wounded. They draw off to their quarters, each breath- 
ing vengeance, preparing for another conflict at daybreak. All 
the rest of the night the Landvogt and Gotzo von Grosstein 
were riding to and fro to pacify them — to no purpose. Each 
party declared they would send for the knights and gentry of 
their side fiom ^ae country lound about. I was with Burckard 
Zwinger when we heard this. ‘Now,^ said I, ‘or all is lost. 
Off, and harangue the people. I will get the best of the 

burghers together.^ We parted. All the city was as ’r. As 
I made my way from house to house, I sent the people I met 
off to the market place to hear Zwinger. I could hear their 
shouts, summons enough now, without any other. When I 
got back to the Roland’s pillar, I found that his plain, home- 
thrust speech had wrought the multitude to what we would, and 
no moie. Snatches of it flew from mouth to mouth, like sparks 
of fire, — he had struck well while the iron was hot. ‘'To the 
Stadtmeister 1’ was the cry. ‘ The keyS ! The seal ! The 
standard ! We will have our standard. Let the citizens defend 
^ Lagiulle gives an account of this revolution^ Bisf. d' Alsace, p. 276. 
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their own Most of the burghers weie of one mind with 
Zwinger, and we went in a body (the crowd shouting behind us, 
a roaring sea of heads, and the bell on the townhouse ringing 
as never before) to demand the keys of young Sieck. He yielded 
all with trembling. By daybreak we had dispersed ; the 
several corporations repaired armed to their quarters ; the gates 
were shut ; the bridges guarded ; the walls manned. All was 
in our hands. So far safe. The nobles, knights, and gentiy 
of the neighbourhood came up in the morning in straggling 
groups, approaching the city from various quarters, with as 
many of their men as could be hastily gathered, but drew off 
again when they saw our posture of defence. It was truly no 
time for them. This promptitude has saved Strasbuig from 
being a field of battle in every street for counts and men at 
arms, who despise and hate the citizens — whose victoiy, on 
whatever side, would have been assured pillage and rapine, 
and, in the end, the loss of our privilege to deal solely for our- 
selves in our own affairs. Well done, good Zwinger, thou prince 
of bakers, with thy time warm heart, and cool head, and ready 
tongue ! To our praise be it said, no deed^of violence was 
done ; there was no blood-thirstiness, no spoiling, but a steady 
purpose in the vast crowd that, hap what would, no strangers 
should come m to brawl and rob in Strasburg. 

While the gates have been closed and the Town Hall guarded, 
we have been deliberating on a new senate. Four new Stadt- 
meisters elected. Zwinger made Amtmeister. The magistracy 
taken out of the exclusive hands of the great families and open 
to the citizens generally, gentlemen, burghers, and artizans, side 
by side. The workmen no longer to be slaves to the caprice of 
the gentry. The nobles are disarmed for a time, to help them 
settle their quarrel fiiore quickly. I go the lounds with the 
horse patrol eveiy night. The gates are never to be opened 
except when the gieat bell has rung to give permission. We 
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sit in the Town Hall with our swords. I took my place there 
this morning, armed to the teeth, and verily my Margarita 
seemed proud enough when she sent me forth, with a kiss, to 
my new dignity, clad in good steel instead of senatorial finery. 
We have every prospect of peace and prosperousness. The 
nobles see our strength, and must relinquish with as good a 
grace as they may a power they have usurped. The main part 
of the old laws will abide as before. All is perfectly quiet. 
There has been no mere vengeance or needless rigour. I hear 
nothing worse than banishment will be inflicted upon any — that 
only on a few. The bishop's claws will be kept shorter. 

^ vk -if # # 

1338. August, St BafiJiolomew*s Day , — Now is the rent 
between clerk and layman, pope and emperor, wider even than 
heretofore. Last month was held the electorial diet at Rhense. 
The electors, by far the greater part, with Louis ; and their bold 
doings now apparent. Yesterday was issued, at Frankfort, a 
manifesto of the Emperor's, wherein Benedict, he and all his 
curses, are set at nought, and the mailed glove manfully hurled 
in his teeth. » Thereby he declares, that whomsoever the 
electors choose they will have acknowledged rightful emperor, 
whether the pope bless or bann, and all who gainsay this are 
traitors ; — that the emperor is not, and will not be, in anywise 
dependent on the pope. All good subjects are called on to 
disregard the Interdict, and such towns or states as obey the 
same are to forfeit their charters.^ 

It was indeed high time to speak out. Loujs, losing heart, 
tiied negotiation, and made unworthy concessions to the pope, 
whereon he (impatient, they say, to get back to Italy) would 
have come to an agreement, but the French cardinals took care 
to cross and undo all. The emperor eVen applied to Philip 
personally — asking the King of France, forsooth, to suffer him 

7 Schmidt’s Tauler, p 12. 
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to be king of the Romans — then, finding that vain, is leagued 
with the English king, and war declared against France. This 
sounds bravely. Shame on the electors if they holcf not to 
their promise now. 

As to our Strasburg, we stand by the emperor, as of old, 
despite our bishop Berthold, who, with sword instead of crook, 
has done battle with the partizans of Louis for now some years, 
gathering help from all parts among the nobles and the gentry, 
burning villages, besieging and being besieged, spoiling and 
being spoiled ; moreover, between whiles, thinking to win him 
self the name of a zealous pastor by issuing decrees against long 
hair growing on clerks' heads, and enforcing fiercely all the late 
bulls against the followers of Eckart, the Beghards, and others.® 
Last year he tasted six weeks' imprisonment, having quarrelled 
with the heads of the chapter. Rudolph von Hohenstein and 
others of the opposite party, surrounded one night the house of 
the Provost of Haselach, where he lay, and carried him off in 
his shirt to the Castle of Vendenti; and smartly did they make 
him pay before he came out We have full authority to declare 
war against him, if he refuses now to subnet to Louis, as I 
think not likely, seeing how matters go at present He had 
the conscience to expect that we magistrates would meddle in 
his dispute and take his part. Even the senators, who adhere 
mainly to the Zorn family, were against him, and methinks 
after all he has done to harass and injure us, we did in a sort 
return good for evil m being merely lookers-on. 

Tauler is away on a visit to Basle, where the state of parties 
is precisely similar to our own, the citizens there, as in Friburg, 
joining our league for Louis and for Germany; and the bishops 
against them, tooth and nail.*^ My eldest boy (God bless him, 
he is fifteen this dayj and a lad for a father to be proud of) hath 
accompanied the Doctor thither, having charge of sundry mat- 
8 LaguillSi Hv. XXIV. p 280. ® Schmidt, d. 22. 
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ters of business for me there. Had word from him last week. 
They have somehow procured a year’s remission of the Interdict 
for Basle. He says Suso came to see Tauler, and that they had 
long talk together for two days. Henry of Nordlmgen is there 
likewise, and now that the pope hath kennelled his barking curse 
for a twelvemonth, preaches, to the thronging of the churches, 
wherever he goes. 

A.B. 1339. January . — The new year opens glool■nil3^ With- 
out loss of time, fresh-forged anathemas aie come, and coming, 
against the outspoken emperor and this troublesome Germany. 
Some of the preachers, and the bare-footed friars especially, 
have yet remained to say mass and perform the ofhces ; now, 
even these are leaving the city. Some cloisters have stood for 
now two or three years quite empty. Many churches are de- 
serted altogether, and the doors nailed up. The magistracy 
have issued orders to compel the performance of service. The 
clerks are fairly on the anvil ,* the civil hammer batters them 
on the one side, and the ecclesiastical upon the other with 
alternate strokes. 

Bitter wind ai>d sleet this morning. Saw three Dominicans 
creeping back into the town, who had left it a month ago, re- 
fusing to say mass. Poor wretches, how starved and woe-begone 
they looked, after miserable wanderings about the country in the 
snow, winter showing them scant courtesy, and sure I am the 
boors less ; and now coming back to a deserted convent and to 
a city where men’s faces are towards them as a flint. Straight, 
as I saw them, there came into my mind that goodly exhortation 
of Dr. Tauler’s, that we should show mercy, as doth God, unto 
» all, enemies and friends alike, foi he that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not 
seen Ran after them, called them id, thawed them, fed 

10 Tauler’s Ser 7 no}i oji the Tttmiy- markable for beauty and discrimina- 
second Sunday after Trinity contains tion Tauler's Predtgien^ vol 11. p. 
an exhortation to Christian love, ic- 591 (Berlin, 1841), 
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them, comforted them with kind words and good ale by the 
great fire, — then argued with them. They thought it a cruel 
thing that they must starve because pope and empeior^are at 
feud. ‘And is it not,’ urged I, ‘a crueller that thousands of 
innocent poor folk should live without sacrament, never hear a 
mass, perhaps die unshriven, for the very same reason ? Is not 
God’s law higher than the pope’s, — do to others as ye would 
they should do unto you ? Could you look for other tieatment 
at the hands of our magistrates, and expect to be countenanced 
and sustained by them in administering the malediction of their 
enemies ? Thought it most courteous, however, to ply them 
more pressingly with food than ivith arguments. 

While they weie there, in comes my little Otto, opens his 
eyes wide with wonder to see them, and presently breaks out 
with the words, now on the tongue of every Strasburger, a 
rhyming version of the decree : — 

They shall still their masses sing, 

Or out of the city we’ll make them spring.^^ 

Told him he should not sing that just then, and, when he was 
out of the room, bade them mark by that stray which way the 
wind blew. 

I record here a vision vouchsafed to that eminent saint the 
abbess Christina Ebner, of Engelthal, near Nurnberg. She be- 
held the Romish Church in the likeness of a great minster, fair 
to see, but with doors closed by reason of the bann. Priestly 
voices, solemn and sweet, were heard to chant within; and, 
without, stood a multitude waiting and hearkening, but no 
man dared enter Then came there to the nun one in the habit 
of a preacher, and told her that he would give her words to 
speak to comfort the poor folk withal that stood outside, — and 
that man was the Lor^ Christ. 

Schmidt, p. 14 : — 

‘ do soltent su ouch furbas singen 
Oder aber us der statt springen,* 
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And verily, in some sort, so hath God done, having pity upon 
us, for through all Rhineland hath he moved godly men, both 
clerks^nd laity, to draw nearer the one to the other, forming 
together what we call the association of the Friends of God, 
for the better tending of the inward life in these troublous 
times, for wrestling with the Almighty on behalf of his suifering 
Christendom, and for the succour of the poor people, by preach- 
ing and counsel and sacrament, that are now as sheep without a 
shepherd, and perishing for lack of spiritual bread. Tauler is 
of the foremost among them, and with his brethren, Egenolph 
of Ehenheim and Dietrich of Colmar, labours without ceasing, 
having now the wider field and heavier toil, as so few are left in 
Strasburg who will perform any church service for love or 
money. Ah 1 well might the Abbess Christina say of him that 
the Spirit of God dwelt within him as a sweet harping. He 
has travelled much of late, and wherever he goes spreads 
blessing and consolation ; the people flock to hear him; the 
hands of the Friends of God are strengthened ; and a savour 
of heavenly love and wisdom is left behind. His good name 
hath journeyed,^ they say, even beyond the Alps, and into the 
Low Countries. Neither are there wanting many like-minded, 
though none equal to him. He found at Cologne Henry of 
Ldwen, Henry, and Franke, and John of Sterngasse,^* brother 
Dominicans all of them, preaching constantly, with much of 
his own fervour, if with a doctrine more like that of Eckart. 
In Switzerland there is Suso, and I hear much of one Ruysbroek, 
in the Netherlands, a man younger than Tauler, and a notable 
master in the divine art of contemplation. 

Among the Friends of God are numbers both of men and 
women of every rank, abbots and farmers, knights and nuns, 

Schmidt’s Tauler, Atihang uber von Sterngasse, are given among the 
die Gotiesfremide. Sp niche Deutscher Mystiker^ in Wack- 

^ Passages from two of these mys- ernagel, p. 890. 
tics, Heinrich VO a Lo wen and Johannes 
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monks and artizans. There is Conrad, Abbot of Kaisersheim : 
there are the nuns of Unterlinden and KHngenthal, at Colmar 
and Basle, as well as the holy sisters of Engelthal ; the l^nights 
of Rheinfeld, PfafFenheim, and Landsberg ; our licli merchant 
here, Rulman Merswin, and one, unworthy of so good a name, 
that holds this pen. Our law is that universal love commanded 
by Christ, and not to be gainsaid by his vicar. Some have 
joined themselves to us for awhile, and gone out from us 
because they were not of us ; for we teach no easy road to 
heaven for the pleasing of the flesh. Many call us sectaries, 
Beghards, brethren of the Free Spirit, or of the New Spirit, 
and what not. They might call us by worse names, but we are 
none of these. The prophecies of some among us, concerning 
judgments to be looked for at the hands of God, and the faith- 
ful warnings of others, have made many angry. Yet are not 
such things needed, when, as Dr, Tauler saith, the princes and 
prelates are, too many of them, worse than Jews and infidels, 
and mere horses for the devil’s riding.^* So far from wishing 
evil, we mourn as no others over the present woe, and the 
Friends of God are, saith Dr. Tauler again, pil^rs of Christen- 
dom, and holders off for awhile of the gathered cloud of wrath. 
Beyond all question, if all would be active as they are active 
in works of love to their fellows, the face of the times would 
brighten presently, and the world come into sunshine. 

It was but yesterday that in his sermon Tauler repeated the 
saying of one — an eminent Friend of God — ‘ I cannot pass my 
neighbour by without wishing for him in my heart more of the 
blessedness of lieaven than for myself ‘ and that,’ said the 
good Doctor, ‘ I call true love.’ Sure I am that such men 
stand between the living and the dead.^^ 

• 

A* See Tauler s Tredigten, vol. n. p. Tices of tbe Friends of God, voT. L 
584 ; and also, concerning the charge pred. xxvi. p. 194 ; pred. xi p 85. 
of sectananism, p. 595 ; and the ser- Ibid.^ vol. 11, pred. Ixvi. p 594. 

VOL. I. Q 
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1339. March — Much encouraged on heaiing Di% Tauler’s 
sermon on ‘ Whose is the image and superscription ?’ It 
was tlfe last part that gladdened me more especially, when he 
was enfoicing watchfulness and self-examination, and yet showed 
that the command might be obeyed by men such as I am, in 
the midst of a worldly calling. Many, said he, complain that 
they are so busied with outwaid things as to have no time to 
look inward. But let such, for every six steps they have to 
take outward in their daily duty, take one step inward, and ob- 
serve their hearts, and their business will be to them no stum- 
bling-block. Many are cloistered in body while thought and 
desire wander to and fi o over the earth. But many others do, even 
amid the noise and stir of the market-place and the shop, keep 
such watch over their hearts, and set such ward on their senses, 
that they go unharmed, and their inner peace abides unbroken. 
Such men are much more truly to be called monks than those 
who, within a convent wall, have thought and senses so distraught 
that they can scaice say a single Paternoster with true devotion. 

He said that God impressed his image and superscription on 
our souls when^'he created us in his image. All true Christians 
should constantly retire into themselves, and examine through- 
out their souls wherein this image of the Holy Trinity lieth, 
and clear away therefrom such images and thoughts as are not 
of God’s impressing, — all that is merely earthly in love and 
care, all that hath not God purely for its object. It must be in 
separateness from the world, withdrav^a 3 from all trust and 


^*5 The sermon leferied to is that 
on the Twenty-third Sunday after 
Trinity, vol ii. p. 598. 

While he is careful to warn his 
hearers against the presumption of 
attempting at once to contemplate 
Deity apart from its manifestation m 
the humanity of Christ, he yet seems 
to admit that when the soul has been 
thoroughly exercised m the imitation 


of Christ,— has become conformed, as 
far as man can be, to his spirit and his 
sufferings, then there commences a 
period of repose and joy in which there 
IS an extraordinary intuition of Deity, 
which apj^roximates to that perfect 
vision promised hereafter, when we 
shall see, not ‘ through a glass darkly,’ 
but face to face, — Vol. 11. p. 609. 
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satisfaction in what is creaturely, that we present God the 
image he hath engraven, clear and free from lust. This image 
and superscription lies in the inmost inmost of the soul, whither 
God only cometh, and neither men nor angels, and where he 
delights to dwell. He will share it with no other. He hath 
said, ‘ My delight is in the sons of men.^ Thus is the inmost 
of our soul united to the inmost of the very Godhead, where 
the eternal Father doth ever speak and bring forth his eternal 
essential Word, his only-begotten Son, equal in honour, power, 
and woithiness, as saith the Apostle — ‘ He is the brightness of 
his glory and the express image of his person.’ By him hath 
the Father made all things. As all things have their beginning 
and source from the Godhead, by the birth of the eternal Word 
out of the Father, so do all creatures in their essence subsist 
by the same birth of the Son out of the Father, and therefore 
shall they all return in the same way to their source, to wit, 
through the Son to the Father. From this eternal birth of the 
Son ariseth the love of God the Father to his divine Son, and 
that of the Son to his divine Father, which love is the Holy 
Ghost — an eternal and divine Bond, uniting th^Father andthe 
Son in everlasting Love. These three are essentially one — one 
single pure essential unity, as even the heathen philosophers 
bear witness. Therefore, saith Aristotle, ‘ There is but one 
Lord who ordaineth all things.’ 

He, theiefore, that would be truly united to God must dedi- 
cate the penny of his soul, with all its faculties, to God alone, 
and join it unto Him. For if the highest and most glorious 
Unity, which is God himself, is to be united to the soul, it 
must be through oneness {Ehiigkeit), Now when the soul 
hath utterly forsaken itself and all creatures, and made itself 
free from all manifolduess, then the sole Unity, which is God, 
answers truly to the oneness of the soul, for then is there 
nothing in the soul beside God. Therefore between such a soul 
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and God (if a man be so prepared that his soul hangs on 
nothing but God himself) there is . 0 great a oneness that they 
becoifie one, as the Apostle saith, ^ He that is joined to the 
Lord IS one spirit.' 

But there are some who will fly before they have wings, and 
pluck the apples before they are ripe, and, at the very outset of 
the Divine life, be so puffed up that it contents them not to 
enter in at the door and contemplate Christ's humanity, but 
they will apprehend his highness and incomprehensible Deity 
only. So did once a priest, and fell grievously, and bitterly 
mourned his folly, and had to say, ‘ Ah, most Merciful 1 had I 
followed truly the pattern of thy holy humanity, it had not 
been thus with me 1’ Beware of such perilous presumption — 
your safe course is to perfect yourselves first in following the 
lowly life of Christ, and in earnest study of the shameful cross. 

Methinks this is true counsel, and better, for our sort at 
least, than Master Eckart's exhortation to break through into 
the essence, and to exchange God made manifest for the 
absolute and inscrutable Godhead. 

1339. Mar chi 20. — Finished to-day a complete suit of armour 
for young Franz Mullenheim. The aristocratic families bear the 
change of government more good-humouredly than I looked for. 
Their influence is still great, and they can afford to make a 
virtue of necessity. Most of them now, too, aie on the right side. 

A great improvement — ^locking our doors at night^’’ This 
is the first time I have thought to record it, though the custom 
has been introduced these nine years. Before, there was not a 
lock to a house- door in Strasburg, and if you wanted to shut 
it, on ever so great a need, you had to work with spade and 
shovel to remove a whole mountain of dirt collected about the 
threshold. Several new roads, too, made of late by the mer- 
thant-league of the Rhineland. 

Meiners, Hist* Vergleichmtgder Stfkr, des Mittela tiers, vol. ii. p. IJ7* 
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If you would be pleased to make acquaintance with a solid theology of the 
good old sort in the German tongue, get John Tauler's sermons , for neitlier m 
Latin nor in our own language have I ever seen a theology more sound or more 
m harmony with the Gospel.-— Luther {to Spalaim), 

Die Sehnsucht und der Traume Weben 
Sie sind der weichen Seele suss, 

Doch edler ist ein starkes Streben 

Und macht den schonen Iraum gewiss ^ 

Uhland. 

another evening, after Kate had played a plaintive air 
on the piano as an overture ; when Atherton had praised 
it as expressive of the upward fluttering struggle of the Psyche 
of Mysticism, and Gower had quoted Jean PauFs fancy, where 
he says that sweet sounds are the blue waves that hide the sea- 
monsters which lurk in the deeps of life — AdoTfs journal was 
continued, as follows : — 

1339. December, St Barbaras Day . — Three days ago, at 
the close of his sermon. Doctor Tauler said he would preach 
to-day on the highest perfection attainable in this life. Went 
to hear him. The cloister-chapel crowded long before the 
time. He began by telling us that he had much to say, and so 
would not to-day preach from the gospel according to his wont, 
and moreover would not put much Latin into his sermon, but 
would make good all he taught with Holy Writ. Then he went 
on to preach on the nej^essity of dying utterly to the world and 
to our own will, and to yield ourselves up, ‘ dying-wise,’ into 

^ To long and weave a woof of but nobler is stout-hearted striving 
di earns is sweet unto the feeble soul, and makes the dream reality. 
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the hands of God. He gave further four-and-tvventy marks, 
wherry we may discern who are the true, righteous, illumi- 
nated, contemplative men of God.^ 

Observed close under the pulpit a stranger (by his dress, 
from the Oberland) who did diligently wiite down, from time 
to time, what the Doctor said — a man of notable presence, in 
the prime of life, with large pieicing eyes under shaggy brows, 
eagle nose, thoughtful head — altogether so royal a man as I 
never before saw. He mingled with the crowd after sermoiij 
and I could not learn who he was. Seveial others, as curious, 
and no wiser than myself. This mysterious personage may 
perhaps be one of the Friends of God, who are numerous in the 
Obeiland. Methought he wished to escape notice. Perhaps 
he is a Waldensian, and dieads the evil eye of the inquisitor. 

1340, January, Eve of St. Ag 7 ies, — Strange; nothing has 
been seen of the Doctor for this whole month. His penitents 
are calling continually at the convent, craving admittance to 
their confessor, but he will see no one. He is not ill, they say, 
and takes his part in the convent sei vices with the rest, but 
never stiis be}mnd the walls. None of his many friends can 
tell us what is the matter. 

1340. filly. St. Alexius^ Day . — All things much as afore- 
time, that is, ill enough. Business slack generally, but our 
hammers going. The worst is this loss of Tauler, our comfort 
in our trouble. Many reports, no certainty. Some say he has 
committed some crime, and sits now in the convent prison. This 
I everywhere contradict. Others will have it- that he is gone 
mad. Many of his former friends are now turned against him, 
and his enemies make them merry. Went again to the convent 
to get what news I could. Enquired^ of the porter why the 

■2 This seimon js given entiie m the succeeding incidents aie all related 
second chapter of the Lehcnshistorie by the same authority. The cellarer 
de% chrtaui digen Doctojs Johann only and the family affairs of Adolf, 
Taukt t prefixed to his^seimons 1 he appear to be ln^ ented by Atherton, 
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Doctor bad shut himself up. He replied, ^ Indeed, sir, and 
I cannot know/ Methought a wonderful close answer for a 
porter. Went into the locutory. In the passage the cool? ran by 
me, having just received twenty-five cuffs on the head for leav- 
ing the vessels and linen dirty on Saturday night Much 
laughter thereat Several monks in the locutory, among them 
brother Bernard, the cellarer, an acquaintance of mine—a bust- 
ling, shrewd little man, provider of the monastic prog^ to 
general satisfaction, talking often of pittances and profound in 
beeves, — a brave blade, and seen swaggering now and then on 
holidays with sword at his side, alfecting, more than beseems, 
secular gallantry. Said, when I asked him concerning Tauler, 
‘Oh, poor fellow, the devil's clawing him a bit, thafs all’ 
Another said, ‘We always knew it would be this way.’ A 
third, ‘ I said so fiom the fiist — spiritual pride, Lucifer's sin, 
Lucifer’s sin T Looked at the lascal’s paunch — thought he ran 
little danger of such sin from any over-mortifying of the flesh. 
His flesh ought to have mortified ///;//, the brazen-face. Spake 
up for Tauler as I could, but saw that he was the jest of his 
brethren — ^having doubtless to bear cmelty a»d mocking along 
with some melancholy inward fight of afflictions — and came 
away home with a heavy heart. Could not get speech with the 
abbot, who was busy looking to the monks’ beds, that they 
were not too soft. 

1342. New Yea/ s Nay . — Public notice given, that in three 
days Tauler will preach once more. The news makes great talk. 
My heart sings jubilate thereat. I look back on two weary 
years that he has now been hidden from those who so need 
him. I have confessed to no one the while — somehow, could 
not to any other — ^yet I fear me such neglect is a sin. Those 
like-minded with Tatiler have been busy among us in their work 
of love, but the master-spirit is sorely missed, notwithstanding. 

8 defends this word by the usage of Thomas Fuller. 
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One Liidolph of Saxony, who was a Dominican, and has come 
over hither from Cologne lately, to be prior of the new Carthu- 
sian convent, has been a great blessing unto us. He speaks out 
boldly against abuses, and persuades men tenderly to follow 
Christ carrying the cross. 

Bishop Berthold quieter of late; finds it prudent to keep on 
better terms at present with the empeior. 

Little Hans a month old to-day. A household of now five 
children, Henry of great service to me. Think sometimes of 
leaving the business with him almost altogether, if only to have 
him near. Margarita not again ill since the fiist times of the 
interdict. A great mercy ! Getting richer yet, and tremble 
sometimes lest it should ensnare my soul, therefore, I disen- 
cumber myself at intervals of considerable sums for sick and 
poor folk. Must bear in mind Tauler’s counsel to use and enjoy 
everything intending God therein. Find my affections go forth 
much — I hope not too much — towards this last babe. He 
thrives well ; verily, no child could be moie unlike the blessed 
St. Nicholas, of whom I have heard a friar say that, when hang- 
ing on his mother’s breast, he fasted Wednesdays and Fridays, 
and could not be brought to suck more than once a day. But 
if I stay to number up my blessings, I shall Iiave a list longer 
than the curse-roll of the Pope. God give me an unworldly, 
thankful, watchful spirit 1 

1342. January 6. — Alas! that I should have to write what 
now I must 1 I forced a way into the crowded church — every 
part filled with people, wedged in below so that <:hey could not 
move, clustered like bees where they had climbed above into 
every available place, and a dense mass in the porch besides. 
The Doctor came, looking woefully ill, changed as I scarce 
ever saw a man, to live. He mounted the lectorium, held his 
cap before his eyes, and said : 

‘ O merciful and eternal God, if it be thy will, give me so to 
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speak that thy divine name may be praised and honoured, and 
these men bettered thereby.’ 

With that he began to weep. We waited, breathless. Still 
he wept, and could speak no word, his sobs audible in the 
stillness, and the tears making their way through his fingers as 
he hid his face in his hands. This continued till the people 
grew restless. Longer yet, with moie manifest discontent. At 
last a voice ciied out from among the people (I think it was that 
roughspoken Carvel, the butcher), ‘Now then, Sir, how long are 
we to stop here ? It is getting late, if you don’t mean to preach, 
let us go home.’ 

I saw that Tauler was struggling to collect himself by prayer, 
but his emotion became only the more uncontiollable, and at 
last he said, with a broken voice, — 

‘ Dear brethien, I am sorry from my heart to have kept you 
so long, but at this time I cannot possibly speak to you. Pray 
God for me that he would help me, and I may do better at 
another time.’ 

So we went away, and the report thereof was presently all 
over Strasburg. The snowball had plenty of nands to roll it, 
and lost nothing by the way. The people, numbers of them, 
seemed to me with a wicked glee to delight in showing how the 
learned Doctor had made a fool of himself. Those who had 
counted him mad before reckoned themselves now little short 
of prophets. Many such whom I met in the streets looked and 
spoke with such a hatelul triumph of the matter as well nigh 
put me beside myself. Not so long ago, no one could satisfy 
them but Tauler ; not the name of the most popular of saints 
oftener on their lips , the very giound he trod on was blessed ; 
a kindly woid from his lips food for da}s — and now the hands 
stretched out almost in adoiation, throw raire on the fallen idol, 
and not a ’prentice lad behind his stall but hugs himself in his 
superior sanity. Had he been a hunter after popularity, \\ hat 
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a judgment ! Venly that man has the folly of a thousand fools 
who liyes for the applause of the multitude. But I know how 
Tauler's heart bled for them. 

Friar Bernard came over this evening. He says the supe- 
liois are wroth beyond measure with Tauler for the scandal he 
has brought upon the order, and will forbid him to preach 
more. Entertained my jovial gauger of monks’ bellies with 
the best cheer I had — he has a good heart after all, and is 
unfeignedly sorry for Tauler’s disgrace. Says he thinks the 
Doctor has fasted and done penance beyond his strength, that 
the sudden coming out from his cell to preach to such numbers 
was too much for his weakness, — that he will get over it and 
be himself again, and much more, — to the hope whereof he 
pledged me in another glass, and left me not a little comforted. 

1342. January. St. Vincenfs Day. — Saw Bernard again, 
who gives me the good news that Dr. Tauler obtained permis- 
sion from the prior to deliver a Latin address in the school, 
and did acquit himself to such admiration, that he is to be 
allowed to preach in public w^hen he will. 

1342, yamiary 23. — Tauler pieached to-day in the chapel of 
ttie nunnery of St. Agatha, on ^ Behold the bridegroom cometh; 
go ye out to meet him.^ A wondrous discourse — a torrent that 
seems to make me dizzy yet. As he was describing, more like 
an angel than a man, the joy of the bride at the approach of 
the bridegroom, a man cried out, ‘ It is true !’ and fell senseless 
on the floor. As they weie about him to bring him to him- 
self, a woman among them shrieked, ® Oh, stop, sir, stop ! or 
he will die in our arms f Whereat he said calmly, and with 
his face lighted up as though he saw the heavens opened, ‘ Ah, 
dear children, and if the bridegroom will call home the bride, 
shall we not willingly suffer him ? But nevertheless I will 
make an end.’ Then after sermon he read mass again, and, as 
I came out, I saw the people gathered about several persons in 
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the court who lay on the ground, as though dead, such had 
been the power of his words* 

1342. February* St. Bhisius^ Day . — Now Tauler is con- 
tinually pleaching, not only in the church of his convent, but in 
those of various monasteries and nunneries, in the Beguinasia, 
and in the cells wherein little companies of pious women have 
gathered themselves together to hide from the dangers of the 
world. He never cited so much Latin as some, now less than 
heretofore. More alive than ever, it would seem, to our vants, 
he addresses himself mightily to heart and conscience, which he 
can bind up or smite at will. His love and care, for the laity 
most of all, is a marvel ; he lives for us, and yet appears to hold 
himself no greater than the least. Before, there was none like 
him, now we feel that in heavenliness of nature he has gone 
beyond his foimer self. So earnestly does he exhort to active 
love to man, as well as to perfect resignation to God, that 
already a new spirit seems to pervade many, and they begin to 
caie for others, as he tells us the first Christians did. He tells 
them mere prayers, and mass, and alms, and penance, will help 
them nothing unless the Holy Spirit breathes life into them. 
He says the priests are not of necessity better men because 
they oftener taste the Lord^s body, that outward things such as 
those profit nothing alone, and that those who love their fellows 
most are the tiuest instructors, and teach more wisely than all 
the schools. 

1344. March . — Tauler hath of late, besides preaching con- 
stantly as ever, begun to send forth from time to time sundry 
small books, full of consolation and godly counsel for these 
days. Copies of them are fast multiplied, and people gather to 
hear them read at each othei’s houses. This is a new thing, 
and works powei fully, 

The greatest stir has been made by two letters issued by 
Tauler, Ludolph the Carthusian, and otheii>, and sent out, not 
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only through Strasburg, but all the region round about/ The 
bishop is very angry thereat; though, before, he had come 
several 1 :imes to hear Tauler, and had professed no small admi- 
ration of him. One of these letters is to comfort the people, 
and exhorts all priests to administer the sacraments to all who 
shall desire, the bann notv>^ithstanding. ‘ For,’ it saith, ‘ye are 
bound to visit and console the sick, remembering the bitter pain 
and death of Christ, who hath made satisfaction, not for your 
sins only, but also for those of the whole world, who doth repre- 
sent us all before God, so that if one falleth innocently under 
the bann, no Pope can shut him out of heaven. Ye should, 
therefore, give absolution to such as wish therefor — giving heed 
rather to the bidding of Christ and his Apostles than to the 
bann, which is issued only out of malice and avarice.’ 

Thus truly have these good men done, and many with them, 
so that numbers have died in peace, fearing the bann not a 
whit, whereas before, many thousands, unshnven, gave up the 
ghost in the horrors of despair. 

The other letter is addressed to the learned and great ones 
among the clergj. It saith that there are two swords — a 
spiritual, which is God’s word, and the temporal, the secular 
power : — that these two are to be kept distinct ; both are from 
God, and ought not to be contrary the one to the other. The 
spiritual power should fulfil its proper duty and uphold the 
temporal, while that again should protect the good and be a 
tenor to evil-doers. If temporal princes sin, such as are spiritual 
should exhort them, in love and humility, to amend their ways. 
It is against the law of Christ that the shepherds, when one of 
these falls beneath their displeasure, should for that reason pre- 
sume to damn a whole country, with all its cities, towns, and 

These letteis aie preserved m sub- intioduction by Goires to Diepen- 
stance ni Specklin's Collectanea^ and brock's edition of Suso's woiks , pp. 
are inseited, from that source, m the xxw, 
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villages, where dwell the poor innocent folk who are no par- 
takers in the sin. It cannot be proved from Scripture |hat all 
those who will not kiss the Pope’s foot, or receive a certain 
article of faith, or who hold by an emperor duly elected and 
well fulfilling his ofiice, and do him service as set over them by 
God, do therein sin against the Church and are heretics. God 
will not demand of \assals an account of the sms of their 
lords, and neither should subjects, bound to obey the emperor 
as the highest temporal power, be given over to damnation as 
though answerable for the faults of their rulers. Therefore all 
who hold the true Christian faith, and sin only against the 
person of the Pope, are no heietics. Those, rather, are real 
heretics who obstinately refuse to repent and forsake their sins ; 
for let a man have been what he may, if he will so do, he 
cannot be cast out of the Church. Through Christ, the truly 
penitent thief, murderer, traitor, adulterer, all may have for- 
giveness, Such as God beholdeth under an unrighteous bann, 
he will turn for them the curse into a blessing. Christ himself 
did not resist the temporal power, but said, My kingdom is not 
of this world. Our souls belong unto God, ouf body and goods 
to C^sar. If the emperor sins, he must give account to God 
therefor — ^not to a poor mortal mam 



CHAPTER Y. 


The meaiies, therefoie, which unto us is lent 
Him to behold, is on his woikes to looke, 

Which he hath made in beautie excellent, 

And m the same, as in a brascn booke, 

To read eniegistred in e\ery nooke 

His goodnesse, which Ins beautie doth declare : 

For all that’s good is beautifull and fane 

Thence gathering plumes of perfect speculation, 

To impe the wings of thy high-flying mynd, 

Mount up aloft tluough heavenly contemplation, 

From this darke world, whose damps the soule do blynd. 

And, like the native brood of eagles kynd. 

On that bright Sunne of Clone fixe thine eyes, 

Cleared from grosse mists of fraile infirmities 

Spenser : Hymne of Heavenly Beautie. 


V\ nLLOUGHBY. I did not think Atherton had so much 
^ ^ artifice in him. He broke off his last reading from 
Arnstein's Chronicle with a mystery unexplained, quite in the 
most approved fmilkton style. 

Gower. You have excited the curiosity of the ladies most 
painfully, I assure you. I believe I am empowered to say that 
they cannot listen to any more of the armourer’s journal until 
you have accounted for Tauler’s singular disappearance. 

Kate. One word for us and two for yourself, Mr. Gower. 

Atherton. Ungrateful public ! 7ou all kryDw I haven’t a 
particle of invention in my nature. It is j’list because I am not 
a novelist that I have not been able to explain everything. 
Arnstein is, like me, a mattenof-fact personage, and could not 
be in two places at once. * 

However, to relieve you, I am ready to acknowledge that I 
am in possession of mfoimation about these incidents quite 
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independent of the ii regular entries in his recoid. There is no 
secret ; it is all matter of sober history. The facts are these — 

One day there came a stranger toTauler, desiring tot^onfess 
to him. It was the remarkable man who had so attracted the 
attention of Adolf in the church. He was called Nicholas of 
Basle, and was well known in the Oberland as an eminent 
‘ Friend of God.’ He was one of those men so characteristic 
of that period — a layman exercising a wider spiritual influence 
than many a bishop. He was perhaps a Waldensian, holding 
the opinions of that sect, with a considerable infusion of vision- 
ary mysticism. The Waldenses, and the Friends of God, were 
drawn nearer to each other by opposition, and the disorders of 
the time, as well as by the more liberal opinions they held in 
common, and it is not always easy to distinguish them. 

After confession, the layman requested, much to the Doctor’s 
surprise, that he would preach a sermon on the highest spiritual 
attainment a man may reach in time. Tauler yielded at length 
io his importunity, and fulfilled his promise. Nicholas brought 
his notes of the sermon to Tauler, and in the course of their 
conversation, disclosed the object of his visit, jfle had travelled 
those thirty miles, he said, not merely to listen to the doctor, of 
whom he had heard so much, but, by God’s help, to give him 
some counsel that should do him good. He told him plainly 
that the sermon, though excellent in its w^ay, could teach him 
nothing — the Great Teacher could impart to him more know- 
ledge in an hour than Tauler and all his brethren, preaching till 
the day of doom. Tauler was first astonished, then indignant, 
to hear a mere layman address him in such language. Nicholas 
appealed to that very anger as a proof that the self-confidence 
of the Pharisee was not yet cleansed away, that the preacher 
trusted with unbecoming pride in Iris mastership and great 
learning. 

You must remember the vast distance which at that day 
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sepaiated the clerk from the layman, to give to the candour and 
humility of Tauler its due value. The truth flashed across his 
mind. ♦Deeply affected, he embraced the layman, saying, ‘ Thou 
hast been the first to tell me of my fault. Stay with me here. 
Henceforth I will live after thy counsel ^ thou shalt be my 
spiritual father, and I thy sinful son.’ 

Nicholas acceded to his request, and gave him, to begin 
with, a kind of spiritual A B C, — a list of moral rules,* com- 
mencing in succession with the letters of the alphabet, which he 
was to commit to memory and to practise, together with sundry 
bodily austerities, for five weeks, in honour of the five wounds 
of Christ. But the discipline which followed was yet more 
severe. Tauler was directed to abstain from hearing confession, 
from study and from preaching, and to shut himself up in his 
cell, that, in solitary contemplation of the sufferings and death of 
Christ, he might attain true humility and complete renewal. 
The anticipated consequences ensued. His friends and peni- 
tents forsook him ; he became the by-word of the cloister ; his 
painful penances brought on a lingering sickness. Borne down 
by mental and ^bodily sufferings together, he applied to his 
friend for relief. The layman told him that he was going on 
well — it would be better with him ere long — he might remit his 
severer self inflictions, and should recruit the body by a moie 
generous diet. 

Nicholas was now called away by important business, he said, 
and Tauler was left to himself. His parting advice to his 
spiritual scholar was, that if he came to want, he should pawn 
his books, but sell them on no account, for the day would come 
when he would need them once more. 

Tauler continued in this trying seclusion for nearly two years, 
contemned by the world without as one besMe himself, oppressed 
within by distress of mind and feebleness of body. It had been 
forbidden him to desire, even when th^is brought low, any 
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special communication from God that might gladden him with 
rapture or consolation. Such a request would spring from self 
and pride. He was there to learn an utter self-abandonment— 
to submit himself without will or choice to the good pleasure 
of God — to be tried with this or any other affliction, if need 
were, till the judgment day. 

Now it came to pass, when he had become so ill that he 
could not attend mass or take his place in the choir as he had 
been wont, that, as he lay on his sickbed, he meditated once 
more on the sufferings and love of our Lord and Saviour, and 
thought on his own life, what a poor thing it had been, and how 
ungrateful. With that he fell into a marvellous great sonow, 
says the history, for all his lost time and all his sins, and spake, 
with heart and mouth, these words — 

‘ O merciful God, have meicy upon me, a poor sinner; have 
mercy in thine infinite compassion, for I am not worthy to live 
on the face of the earth.^ 

Then as he sat up waking in his sickness and sorrow, he 
heard a voice saying, ^ Stand fast in thy peace, trust God, 
remember that he was once on the earth human nature, 
healing sick bodies and sick souls.’ When he heard these words 
he fell back fainting, and knew no more. On coming to him- 
self, he found that both his inward and outward powers had 
received new life. Much that had before been strange now 
seemed clear. He sent for his friend, who heard with joy what 
he had to tell. 

‘Now,’ said- Nicholas, ‘thou hast been for the fiist time 
moved by the Highest, and ait a partaker of the grace of God, 
and knowest that though the letter killeth, the Spirit giveth 
life. Now wilt thou- understand the Sciipture as never before 
— perceive its harmony and preciousness, and be u ell able to 
show thy fellow Christians the way to eternal life. Now one 
of thy sermons will bring more fruit than a hundred aforetime, 

VOL. I. R 
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coming, as it will, from a simple, humbled, loving Jieait; and 
much as the people have set thee at nought, they will now far 
more love and prize thee. But a man with ti ensure must 
guard against the thieves. See to it that thou hold fast thy 
humility, by which thou wilt besv keep thy riches. Now thou 
needest my teaching no longer, having found the light Master, 
whose instrument I am, and who sent me hither. Now, in all 
godly love, thou shalt teach me in turn.^ 

Tauler had pledged his books for thirty gulden. The layman 
went immediately and redeemed them at his own cost, and by 
his advice Tauler caused it to be announced that in three days 
he would preach once more. You have alieady heard how our 
good friend Adolf recoids the unhappy result of this first at« 
tempt. Tauler went with his trouble to Nicholas, who com- 
forted him by the assurance that such faith er trial was but a 
sign of the careful love which carried on the work within. 
There must have been some remnant of self-seeking which was 
still to be purged away. He advised him to wait awhile, and 
then apply for permission to deliver a Latin address to the 
brethren in the-school. This he at last received, and a better 
sermon they never heard. So the next preacher, at the close of 
his discourse, made the following announcement to the congre- 
gation : M am requested to give notice that Doctor Tauler will 
preach here to-morrow. If he succeeds no better than before, 
the blame must rest with himself. But this I can say, that he 
has read us in the school a prelection such as we have not heard 
for many a day; how he will acquit himself now, I know not, 
God knoweth.’ 

Then followed the overpowering discourse, of whose effects 
you have heard ; and from this time forward commenced a new 
sera in Tauler^s public life. For full eight years he laboured 
unremittingly, with an earnestness and a practical effect far sur- 
passing his former efiorts, and in such esteem with all classes 
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that his fellow-citizens would seem to have thought no step 
should be taken in spiritual matteis, scaicely in temporal^ with- 
out hist seeking counsel of Taulen 

Lowestoffe. a most singular stoiyc But how have all 
these minute circumstances come down to us ? 

Atherton. When Tauler was on his death-bed he sent for 
Nicholas, and gave him a manusciipt, in which he had wiitten 
down their conversations, with some account of his own life 
and God’s dealings towards him, His unworthy servant, re- 
questing him to make thei eof a little book. The layman pro- 
mised to do so, ‘ But see to it,’ continued the Doctor, ^ that 
you can conceal our names. You can easily vriie ^The Man 
and the Doctoi ’ — for the life and words and works which God 
hath wrought through me, an imvoithy, sinful man, are not 
mine, but belong unto Almighty God for ever. So let it be, 
for the edifying of our fellow men 3 but take the writing with 
thee into thy country, and let no man see it while I live.’ 
This narrative has been preserved, and there is no difficulty in 
discerning in the Doctor and the man, Tauler and Nicholas of 
Basle.^ 

You will now let me resume my reading, I suppose. 


Chronicle of Adolf Arnstein^ continued. 

1344. Ere of St. Dionjsius —I heie set down passages from 
sermons I have at sundry times heard Doctor Tauler preach. 
I have made it my wont to go stiaight home as soon as the 
service has been ended, and wiite what I could best lemember. 
The goodly sayings which follow aic copied from those imperfect 


1 The substance of the ftoiegomg account of Nicholas m his mono- 
nanative concerning Tauler and the giaph on Tauler (p 28). and a 
laymen uill be found m the Lcbais- characteri'^tic letter by Nicholas coii- 
hntoiis des ehriuurdi^qeiL Doctors ceining visions of coming judgment 
foil. Tauhr. See also‘C. Schmidt's gneninthe VppendiX. 
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records, and placed here for my edification and that of my 
children and otheis after me. 

ri 

From a sermon on Christ’s teaching the multitude out of the 
ship. — The soul of the believing man, wherein Christ is, doth 
find its representation in that ship. Speaking of the perpetual 
peace such souls may have, despite what storm and commotion 
soever, he added (not a little to my comfort) : ‘ But some of 
you have not felt all this ; be not ye dismayed. There are poor 
fishers as well as rich ; yea, more poor than rich. Hold this 
as unchangeably sure, that the tiials and stinggle of no man 
are of small account. If a man be but m light earnest, longeth 
to be a true lover of God, and perseveres therein, and loves 
those he knows or deems to be such, — doth heartily address 
himself to live faiily after Job’s pattern, and intend God un- 
feignedly in his doing or not doing, such a man jvill assuredly 
enter into God’s peace, though he should tarry for it till his 
dying day. Even those true friends and lovers of God who 
enjoy so glorious a peace have disquiet and trouble of their 
own in that they cannot be towards their faithful God all they 
would, and irfthat even what God giveth is less large than 
their desires ’ 

‘ In the highest stage of divine comfort is that peace which 
is said to pass all understanding. When that noblest part of 
the soul to which no name can be given is completely turned to 
God and set on Him, it takes with it all those faculties in man 
to which we can give names. This conversion involves both 
that in God which is Nameless and that in the consciousness of 
man which can be named. These are they whom St. Dionysius 
calls godly-minded men. As Paul saith, ^ That ye may be 
looted and grounded in love; and understand with all saints 
what is the breadth, and length, and height, and depth.’ For 
the height and depth which are revealed in such men can be 
apprehended by no human sense or reason ; they reach beyond 
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all sense jout into a deep abyss. This great good, light, and 
comfort, is inwardly revealed only to those who are outwardly 
sanctified and inwardly illuminated, and who know how to 
dwell inwardly within themselves. To such, heaven and earth 
and all creatures aie as an absolute Nothing, for they themselves 
are a heaven of God, inasmuch as God dwelleth and rests m 
them.’ 

^ God draweth these men in such wise into Himself, that 
they become altogether pleasing unto Him, and all that is m 
them becomes, in a super-essential way, so pervaded and trans- 
formed, that God himself doeth and worketh all their works. 
Wherefore, clearly, such persons are called with right — Godlike 
{Gottformige). For if we could see such minds as they truly 
are, they would appear to us like God, being so, however, not 
by nature, but by grace. For God lives, forms, ordaineth, and 
doeth in them all his works, and doth use Himself in them ’ 

^ It fares with such men as with Peter, when, at the miiacm 
lous draught of fishes, he exclaimed, ^ Depart from me, for I am 
a sinful man, 0 Lord See ' he can find no words, no way ot 
utterance, for that within. So is it, I say, wMh such men — 
they find themselves empty of fit words and works. And that 
is the first mode. The other is that they fall utterly into their 
own groundless Nothing {iyi ih7‘ grundloses Nichis)^ and become 
so small and utteily nothing in God as quite to forget all gifts 
they have received before, and do, as it were, pour themselves 
back again absolutely into God (whose they properly are) as 
though such bestowments had never been theirs. Yea, they are 
withal as barely nothing as though they had never been. So 
sinks the created Nothing in the Uncreated, incomprehensibly, 
unspeakably. Herein is true what is said in the Psalter, ‘ Deep 
calleth unto deep.’ For the uncreated Deep calls the created, 
and these two deeps become entirely one. Then hath the 
created spirit lost itself in the spirit of God, yea, is drowned in 
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the bottomless sea of Godhead. But how well it is .with such 
a man passeth all understanding to comprehend. Such a man 
becomes, thirdly, essential, viituous, godly; in his walk, lo\ing 
and kindly, condescending and friendly towaids all men, so that 
no man can detect in him any fault or tiansgression, any vice or 
crime. Moreover, he is believing and trustful towards all men, 
hath mercy and sympathy for every man without distinction; 
is not austere and stein, but fiiendly, gentle, and good, and it i% 
not possible that such men should ever be separated from God. 
Unto such perfectness may all we be giaciously helped of God 
our Saviour, unto whom be praise for ever. Amen.’ ^ 

^ The ground or centre of the soul is so high and glorious a 
thing, that it cannot properly be named, even as no adequate 
name can be found for the Infinite and Almighty God. In this 
ground lies the image of the Holy Trinity. Its kindred and 
likeness with God is such as no tongue can utter. Could a 
man perceive and realize how God dwelleth in this ground, such 
knowledge would be straightway the blessedness of salvation. 
The apostle saith, ^be renewed in the spirit of your mind 
{GemutJiei)i '^Tien the mind is rightly directed, it tendeth 
towards this ground whose image is far beyond its powers. In 
this mind we are to be renewed, by a perpetual bringing of our- 
selves into this ground, truly loving and intending God imme- 
diately. This is not impossible for the mind itself, though our 
inferior powers are unequal to such unceasing union with God. 
This renewal must take place also in the spirit. For God is a 
spirit, and our created spirit must be united to and lost in the 
uncieated, even as it existed in God before its creation. Every 
moment in which the soul so re-enters into God, a complete 
restoration takes place. If it be done a thousand times in a 
day, there is, each time, a true regeneration : as the Psalmist 
saith, — ‘This day have I begotten thee.’ This is when the 
- See Note, p. 251. 
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inmost of tlie spirit is sunk and dissolved in the inmost of the 
Divine Nature, and thus new-made and transformed. God 
pours Himself out thus into our spirit, as the sun rays forth its 
natural light into the air, and fills it with sunshine, so that no 
eye can tell the difference between the sunshine and the air. 
If the union of the sun and air cannot be distinguished, how far 
less this divine union of the created and the uncreated Spnit 1 
Our spiiit is received and utterly swallowed up in the abyss 
which is its source. Then the spirit transcends itself and all its 
powers, and mounts higher and higher towards the Divine 
Dark, even as an eagle towards the sun.’ 

‘Yet let no man in his littleness and nothingness think of 
himself to approach that surpassing darkness, — rather let him 
draw nigh to the darkness of his ignorance of God, let him 
simply yield himself to God, ask nothing, desire nothing, love 
and mean only God, yea, and such an unknown God. Let him 
lovingly cast all his thoughts and caies, and his sins too, as it 
were, on that unknown Will. Beyond this unknown will of 
God he must desire and purpose nothing, neither way, nor rest, 
nor work, neither this nor that, but wholly subject and offer 
himself up to this unknown will. Moreover, if a man, while 
busy in this lofty inward work, were called by some duty in 
the Providence of God to cease therefrom and cook a broth for 
some sick person, or any other such service, he should do so 
willingly and with great joy. This I say that if it happened to 
me that I had to forsake such work and go out to preach or 
aught else, I should go cheerfully, believing not only that God 
would be with me, but that He would vouchsafe me it may be 
even greater grace and blessing in that external work undertaken 
out of true love in the service of my neighbour than I should 
perhaps receive in my season of loftiest contemplation.’ 

‘ The truly enlightened man — alas ! that they should be so 
few — scarce two or three among a thousand — sinks himself the 
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deeper in his Ground the more he recognises his honour and his 
blessedness, and of ail his gifts ascribes not even the least unto 
himself. Our righteousness and holiness, as the prophet saith, is 
but filthiness. Therefore must we build, not on our righteous- 
ness, but on the righteousness of God, and trust, not in our 
own words, works, or ways, but alone in God. May this God 
give us all power and grace to lose ourselves wholly in Him, 
that we may be renewed in truth, and found to His praise and 
glory. Amen.^ 

Speaking of the publican in the temple, he put up a prayer 
that God would give him such an insight as that man had into 
his own Nothing and unworthiness ; — ‘ That,’ said he, ‘ is the 
highest and most profitable path a man can tread. For that 
way brings God continually and immediately into man. Where 
God appears in His mercy, there is He manifest also with all 
His nature — with Himself.’ ^ 

I understand the Doctor as teaching three states or conditions 
wherein man may stand ; that of nature, by the unaided light 
of reason, which in its inmost tends Godward, did not the flesh 
hinder; that oF grace; and a higher stage yet, above grace, 
where means and medium are as it were superseded, and God 
works immediately within the transfoimed soul. For what 
God doeth that He is. Yet that in tins higher state, as in the 
second, man hath no merit ; he is nothing and God all. In the 
course of this same sermon he described humility as indispen- 
sable to such perfectness, since the loftiest trees send their roots 
down deepest. He said that we should not distress ourselves 
if we had not detailed to our confessor all the short-coming and 
sin of our hearts, but confess to God and ask His mercy. No 
ecclesiastical absolution can help us unless we are contrite for 
our sin before God. We are not to keep''away from the Lord’s 
body because we feel so deeply our iinworthiness to partake of 
3 See first Note, p. 256. ** Serm. on Eleventh Sun after Trmity, ii, p. 436. 
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the sacrament, seeing that they who are whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick.® 

‘ There are some who can talk much and eloquently ?)f the 
incarnation and bitter sufferings of Christ, who do with tears 
apostrophise him from head to foot as they present him to their 
imagination. Yet is there often in this more of sense and self- 
pleasing than of true love to God. They look more to the 
means than to the end. For my part, I w^ould lather there 
were less of such excitement and transport, less of mere sweet 
emotion, so that a man were diligent and right manful in work- 
ing and in virtue, for in such exercise do we learn best to know 
ourselves. These raptures are not the highest order of devotion, 
though would that many a dull heart had moie of such sensi- 
bility! There are, as St. Bernard hath said, three kinds of 
love, the sweet, the wise, and the strong. The first is as a 
gilded image of wood, the second as a gilded image of silver, the 
third an image of pure gold. One to whom God hath vouch- 
safed such sweetness should receive it with lowliness and thank- 
fulness, discerning therein his weakness and imperfection, in 
that God has to allure and entice him as a Iktle child. He 
should not rest at this point, but press on, through images, 
above all image and figure; through the outward exercise of 
the senses to the inward ground of his soul, where properly the 
kingdom of God is. There are many altogether at home amid 
sensuous imagery, and having great joy therein, whose inner 
ground is as fast shut to them as a mountain of iron through 
which there is no way.* 

‘Dionysius writeth how God doth far and siiperessentially 
surpass all images, modes, forms, or names that can be applied 
to Him. The true fulness of divine enlightenment is known 
herein that it is an essential illumination, not taking place by 


5 Serm. on Eleveftih Sun after digien, vol. in. p. 19, and Schmidt^ 
Trin. 11. pp. 442, 443. Also, Pie- p. 125 
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means of images or in the poweis of the soul, but rather in the 
ground itself of the soul, when a man is utterly sunk in his own 
Nothing. This I say against the ‘^fiee spirits,’ who persuade 
themselves that by means of certain appearances and glances of 
revelation they have discerned the truth, and please themselves 
with their own exaltation, knowledge, and wisdom ; going about 
in a false emptiness {Ledigkeif) of their own ; and speaking 
to others as though they were not yet advanced beyond the use 
of forms and images ; bringing, with their frivolous presump- 
tion, no small dishonour upon God. But know ye, Christians 
beloved, that no truly pious and God-fearing man gives himself 
out as having risen above all things, for things in themselves 
utterly insignificant and mean are yet, in the truth, right and 
good ; and though any one may be in reality elevated above 
such lesser matters, yet doth he love and honour them not less 
than heretofore , for the truly pious account themselves less 
than all things, and boast not that they have surpassed or are 
lifted above them.’ ® 

^ 0, dear child, in the midst of all these enmities and dangers, 
sink thou intonhy ground and thy Nothingness, and let the 
tower with all its bells fall on thee, yea, let all the devils in hell 
storm out upon thee, let heaven and earth with all their crea- 
tures assail thee, all shall but marvellously serve thee — sink 
thou only into thy Nothingness, and the better part is thine !’^ 

‘ Yet some will ask what remains after a man hath thus lost 
himself m God ? I answer, nothing but a fathomless annihila- 
tion of himself, an absolute ignoring of all reference to himself 
personally, of all aims of his own in will and heart, in way, in 
purpose, or in use. For in this self-loss man sinks so deep 
into the ground that if he could, out of pure love and lowliness, 
sink himself deeper yet, and become alDSolutely nothing, he, 

® Third Serm, on TJmieenfh Siai, " Fint Sam on Thirteenth Sun* 
after Trin.^ ii. pp. 474*478. cij^cr Tmn., n. p. 459. 
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would do so right gladly. For such a self-annihilation hath 
been bioiight to pass within him that he thinketh himself un- 
worthy to be a man, unfit to enter God’s house and temple, and 
to look upon a crucifix painted on the \vall ; yea, such a man 
deemeth himself not so good by far as the very worst. Never- 
theless, as far as regaids the suiferings and death of the Lord 
— the birth and incarnation of the Son of God — His holy and 
perfect life that He lived on earth among sinful men, all this 
such a man did never before so heartily and strongly love as 
now he doth ; yea, now his care is how he may order his life 
light Christianly, and fashion it anew, and out of fervent love 
toward his Lord and Saviour, exercise himself without ceasing 
in all good work and virtue.^ ^ 

‘ There are those who thoughtlessly maim and torture their 
miserable flesh, and yet leave untouched the inclinations which 
are the root of evil in their hearts. Ah, my friend, what hath 
thy poor body done to thee, that thou shouldst so torment it? 
Oh folly ! mortify and slay thy sins, not thine own flesh and 
blood.^ ^ 

Willoughby. My dear Atherton, this is grand doctrine. 
May I never be farther from the kingdom of heaven than such 
a mystic. Surely Luther’s praise is just. Compare such theo- 
logy as this with the common creed and practice of that day. 
The faults are nearly all those of the time — the excellence 
his own. 

Atherton. It is wonderful to see how little harm his Pla- 
tonism can do to a man so profoundly reverent, so fervent in 
his love to Christ. How often he seems to tread the verge of 
Eckart’s pantheistic abyss, but never falls into it 1 His heart is 
tiue ; he walks uprightly, and so, surely. That conception of 
sin as selfishness— that doctiine of self-abandonment, death in 

® See second Note, p, 256. ^ Twenty-first Sun after Tnn., ii. p. 584, 
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ourselves and life in God — these are convictions with* him so 
deep and blessed — so far beyond all Greek philosophy — so fatal 
to the intellectual arrogance of pantheism, that they bear him 
safe through eveiy peiiL 

Gower. His sermons cannot fail to do one good — read with 
the heart and imagination. But if you coldly criticise, and can 
make no allowance for the allegories and metaphors and vehe- 
ment language of the mystic, you may shut the book at once. 

Atherton. And shut out blessing from your soul. It is 
not difficult to see, however, where Tauler’s danger lies. There 
is an excess of negation in his divinity. He will ignore, deny, 
annihilate almost everything you can name, — bid you be know- 
ledgeless, desireless, motionless, — will enjoin submission to the 
wiknotmi God (when it is our triumph in Christ that we submit 
to the Revealed and Known) — and, in short, leaves scarcely 
anything positive save the mysterious lapse of the soul’s 
Ground, or Spark, into the Perfect, the Essential One. He 
seems sometimes to make our very personality a sin, as though 
the limitations of our finite being were an element in our guilt. 
The separation 'of a particular faculty or higher power of the 
soul which unites with God, while the inferior powers are either 
absorbed or occupied in the lower sphere, this is the great 
metaphysical mistake which lies at the root of so many forms 
of mysticism. With Tauler the work of grace consists too much 
of extremes — it dehumanizes in order to deify. 

Willoughby. But that, remember, is no fault of Tauler’s 
especially. He does but follow here the ascetic, superhuman 
aspiration of a Church which, trying to raise some above 
humanity, sinks myriads below it. 

Atherton. Granted. That error does not lessen my love 
and admiration for the man. 

Gower. Your extracts show, too, that ^ the Nothingness 
towm-ds which he calls men to strive is no indolent Quietism, 
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iior^ as with Eckart, a kind of metaphysical postiilatej but in 
fact a profound spiritual self-abasement and the daily working 
out of a self-sacrificing Chiist-like character. 

Atherton. Blessed are his contradictions and inconsis- 
tencies 1 Logic cannot always reconcile Tauler with himself — 
our hearts do.^° 

Willoughby. Never surely was a theory so negative com- 
bined with an action more fervently intense — a positiveness 
more benign. 

Gower. In his life we understand him, — that is at once the 
explanation and vindication of what his mysticism means. 

Atherton. Few^, how'ever, of his fellow-mystics rose, so far 
as Tauler, above the peculiar dangers of mysticism. Even the 
good layman, Nicholas of Basle, was a man of vision, and 
assumed a kind ot prophecy. Tauler and the Theologia Ger- 
manica stand almost alone in rejecting the sensuous element of 
mysticism — its apparitions, its voices, its celestial phantasma- 
goria, With many ot his friends mysticism became secluded, 
effeminate, visionary, because uncorrected, as in his case, by 
benevolent action, by devoted conflict against'TDriestly wrong. 

Kate. Tauler, then, was a Piotestant in spirit — a genuine 
forerunner of the Reformation ? 

Atherton. Unquestionably. 

Mrs. Atherton. But wdiat could the common people make 
of this high ideal he sets before them ? Could they be brought 
heartily to care about that kind of ultra-human perfectness ? 
Beautiful it must have been to hear this eloquent man describe 
the divine passion of the soul, how — 

Love took up the harp of life and smote on all the chords with might, 
iSmote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed m music out of sight, 

« 

- — but bewildering, rather ? 


10 See Note, p. 257, 
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Atherton. I am afraid so. Yet there was much they 
evidently did understand and relish. 

Gower. In fact the Reformeis weie wanted, with their 
Bible, with their simpler, homelier teaching — so much less 
ascetic, so much more human — and with their written word, 
interpreted more soundly j coming, not to extinguish that inner 
light, but to enclose, as in a glass, the precious flame, otheiwise 
fitfully blown about by the gusts of circumstance and feeling. 

Willoughby. But none the less let us piaise the man who 
lived so nobly by the light he had — ^vdio made human works 
as nothing, that God might be all — who took the heavenly 
kingdom from the hands of the priest, and proclaimed it in the 
heart of every spiritual worshipper. 

Gower. Though Tauler adopts at times the language of 
Eckart, no one can fail to discern a very different spirit. How 
much more profound his apprehension of sin — his sense of 
need ; how much more prominent Christ, rescuing and purify- 
ing the stricken soul. Tauler lays man in the dust, and keeps 
him there. Eckait suffeis him to expand from Nothing to 
Infinity. Sumnfarily, I would put the difference thus : — With 
Eckart the language of Chiistianity becomes the metaphorical 
expiession for pantheism; with Tauler, phraseology approach- 
ing pantheism is the metaphoiical expiession of a most truly 
Christian conviction. If the former sins even more in the 
spirit than in the letter, in the case of the latter the sins of 
the letter are redeemed by the excellence of the spirit. 


Note to page 246, 

The passages in the text aie from the second Sermoti on Fifth Sunday after 
Trinity^ Predtgtcn.w pp 353, &c The spiritual conflict and desolation which had 
shaken Tauler's nature to its depths bears fruit m thif profound humility. Self- 
abasement IS the cardinal doctrine of all his sermons ; his lowliness of spirit the 
safeguard of his theology frpm all dangerous error. The troubles thiough which 
he and Suso were made to pass, ga\e them an antidott? to the poison of the 
cun exit ecclesiastical doctrine. Consciences so stirred were not to be cast into 
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a sleep by the mesmeric passes of a pnestly hand. He only who had hurt 
could heal ,* they fled from man to God— -from means to the End, and so, like 
the patriarch, their eye saw God, and they lepented and abhorred them^lves as 
in dust and ashes, Never after that could they believe m salvation by works, 
and so they became aliens fiom the spirit of tliat Church whose pale retained 
them to the last. 

Tauler and his brethren will ‘escape dtshfiction — ^not that which is between 
cieatuie and Creator, or between good and evil — that rather which the Phaiisee 
makes when he says, ‘ I am holiei than thou.' It is their \eiy anxiety to escape 
all assumption of merit which partly \ mates the letter of their theology, and 
makes them speak as though grace substituted God for man within the renew^ed 
nature They will escape the diy and fruitless distinctions of the schoolman. 
They will escape the distinction which selfish comfort-worshippers make so 
broad between ease and hardship Sorrow and joy, pain and pleasure, are 
trustfully accepted as alike coming fiom the hand of love. 1 

Even when Tauler speaks of self-surrendei to an 'laihiown Will,' W’'e must 
not pi ess his woids too far. It is very evident that he who reaches this co\eted 
abandonment is not supposed to have forgotten that gracious chaiacter under 
which God has made Himself known — of w’hich Christ is the manifestation. 
In casting his caie on an unknowm Will, fauler acts on the con\iction that he 
is caied for, — this fact he know's , but precisely w'hat that caie may deem best 
foi him he does not know’ He surrenders, in true self-distrust, his personal 
notion of w’'hat maybe the Dume good pleasure m any paiticuUr case. Few 
lessons w’eie more needed than this in Tauler s day, when superstition found 
signs and wondeis e\ei}whcie, and fanaiicisin so lecklessly identified human 
wrath and Divine iighteousness. 

Tauler’s ‘ state above giace,’ and ‘transformed condition of the soul, in which 
God worketh all its works,’ arc perhaps little moie than injudicious expressions 
foi that moie spontaneous and habitual piety chaiactenstic of the established 
Christian life, — that leligion which consists so much rnoie m apeivadmg spirit 
of devotion than in piofessed and special leligious acts He certainly inculcates 
no proud and self-complacent i ejection and depreciation of means. Rather 
would the man who leaint Taulers doctrine well find all persons, objects, and 
circumstances, made moie or less ‘ means of giace’ to him. In a landscape or 
a fevei, an enemy oi an accident, his soul would find discipline and blessing, 
and not in mass and penance and paternoster meiely , — ^for is not God in all 
things near us, and willing to make ever\ thing mmibtei to our spiiitual giowth^ 
Such teaching was tiuly reformatoiy, antagonistic as it was to that excessne 
value almost eveiywhere attached m those days to works and saciainents 
So again with Tauler’s exhoitation to use abo\e symbol, image, or figure 
He carries it too far, indeed Such asceticism of the soul is too seveie a strain 
for oidinaiy humanity. It is unknow n to His teaching, who spake as never man 
spake. Yet theie lay in it a most wholesome piotest against religious senti- 
mentalism, visionary extravagance, hysteucal inopeiative emotions, — against 
the fanciful prettinesses of supeistitious ritual and loutine. 

Tauler’s ‘Nothing,* or ‘Giound’ of the soul, may be metaphysically a 
fiction — religiously it indicates the sole seat of inward peace Only as w e put no 
trust in things eaithly, — only as amidst om most strenuous action the lieartsaith 
ever, ‘Thy will be done,’— only as w^e stnve to reduce oui fevei ish hopes and 
fears about temporal enjoyment as nearly as w^e can to Nothing, — are we calm 
and brave, whatever may befal This loving repose of Faith is Eternal Life, 
as suns so much present death, — it is a life lived, in harmony with the ever- 
lasting, above tlie restkssness of time , — it is (m Eckart’s phrase, though not 
in Eckart's sense) a union with the Allmoving Immobility— the divme seiemty 
of Love Omnipotent, guiding and upholding all without an eftoit. 
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Note to page 248. 

The above IS from the Sermon on the Ntiieteciith Sunday after Ti hut}% li. 
p 546.* He says in this discourse that the soul has \arious names, according to 
the ditfeient operations and attributes belonging to it. It is called Anima, or 
soul, Spirit, and Disposition {gemuth), a marvellous and \ery lovely thing 
— for the niernor)'’, the understanding, and the vvil) of man are all collected 
theiein. The Disposition hath an objcciiwi aboie the other powers, and as 
It follows or foisakes that aim so is it well or ill with the rest of man’s 
natme. Fourthly, the soul is called mens or mensch {?na?i), and that is the 
ground which is nameless, and wherein dwells hidden the true image of the 
Holy Trinity (Compare Thii’d Setm on Thi?'d Sunday after Trin , ii p 305, 
and Se 7 in. on Eleventh Sunday after Trm., 11 p. 435 ) By the synteresis, or 
synderesis, Tauler appears to mean the native tendency of the soul towards 
God With Taulei and the mystics generally this tendency is an original 
capacity for knowing God immediately. The term is not peculiar to the 
mystics, but it bears in their wiitings a signification which non-mystical 
theologians lefuse to admit. The distinction usually made between owt^pt^ctl^ 
and crvi'etSijcrts IS Simply this the former expresses that constitution of our nature 
wheieby we assent at once to the axioms of moraht}^ while the latter denotes 
that judgment which man passes on himself in confoimity w'lth such constitution 
of bis moial nature. The second is related to the fiist somewhat as recollection 
is to memory. 

On this divine centie or substratum of the soul rests the fundamental doctrine 
of these mystics. So Hermann of Fntslar says, speaking of— di kraft in der s^le 
di her heizit s^nderzsis In dure kraft mac inkein kr^atfire wirken noch inkein 
kri^aturlich bilde, sunder got der wnrket dar m ^ne mittel und tne underldz. 
Heiligenhhcny p 187. Thus, he says elsewheie, that the masteis speak of tw*o 
faces of the soul, the one turned toward this w^orld, the other immediately to 
God In the latter God doth flow and shine eternally, whether man knoweth it 
or not It IS, therefoie, accoiding to man's nature as possessed of this divine 
ground, to seek God, his original ; it must be so for ever, and even in hell the 
suffering there haa^its source m the hopeless contradiction of this indestructible 
tendency. 

Note to page 251. 

This passage is from the Third Serm 07 i Thirteeiith Smt. afterTrin , ii.p.480. 
The same remarkable combination of inward aspiration and outward love and 
service is urged with much force and beauty in the Sermon 07 t Fifth Sunday afier 
Truzity, and in that on the Sixteenth Su 7 iday after T 7 'tnity, 11 p. 512. 

Tauler speaks of this Ground of the soul as that which is inseparable from the 
Divme nature, and wherein man hath by Gi ace what God is by nature. P 7 'e- 
digfen, 11 p 199 He quotes Proclusas saying that, while man is busied wfith 
linages, which are beneath us, and clings to such, he cannot possibly return into 
his Ground or Essence ‘ If thou wilt know by experience that such a Ground 
truly is, thou must forsake all the manifold and gaze thereon with thine intel- 
lectual eye alone. But wouldst thou come neaier yet, turn thine intellectual 
eyesight therefrom — for even the intellect is beneath thee— and become one with 
the One — that is, unite thyself with Unity.’ This unity Pioclus calls the ‘ calm, 
silent, slumbenng, and incomprehensible divine Darkness.' ‘ To think, beloved 
in the Loid, that a heathen should understand so i^uch and go so far, and we be 
so behind, may w^ell make us blush for shame To this our Loid Jesus Christ 
testifies when he says the kingdom of God is withm you. 'Phat is, this kingdom 
is born in the inmosi Ground of all, apart from all that the powers of the mind 
can accomplish In this Ground the eternal heavenly Father doth bring 
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forth his oniy-begotten Son, a hundred thousand times qtnckei than an instant, 
according to our apprehension, — evei anea m the light of LterniU, in the glory 
and unutterable brightness of his own Self He who would e\pen%nce this 
must turn himself inward far aw*ay fiom aU woiking of his outivard and inu ard 
pow ers and imaginations — fiom all that ever cometh from without, and then 
sink and dissolve himself in the Ground Then cometh the power ot the Father, 
and calls the man into Himself through his only- begot ten bon ; and so the Son 
is born out of the Father and retumeth unto the Father, and such a man is born 
in the Son of the Father, and floweth back with the Son into the Father again, 
and becomes one wnth them’ (p 203, and Schmidt, p 127) Yet, with all this, 
Taulersmceiely repudiates any pantheistic confusion of the Divine and human, 
and IS always careful to state that this highest attainment — the vanishing point 
of Humanity, is the work of Grace Some of his expressions in describing this 
union aie almost as stiong as those of Eckart {Third Seim, on Third Sun 
after Trin, 11. p. 310}, but his general tone far moie lowly, piactical, and true 

Note to page 253. 

We best asceitain the true meanaiig of Tauler’s mj^stical phraseoIog\^ and 
discoxer the point at which he was dc'Jiious that m3'sticism should at rest its flight, 
by listening to the rebukes he administers to the unrighteous, pantheistic, or 
fantastical mystics of the day. A seimon of his on Psalm xci 5 {Pred vol 1. p. 
228) IS of great importance m this respect 

Speaking of such as embrace a religious life, without any tme vocation, he 
points out how. as they follow' only then own inclinations, they natuially desire 
rest, but are satisfied wnth a merely natural inaction instead of that spiritual calm 
which is the gift of God Consequently, while the devout mind (as Gregoiy 
saith) cannot tolerate self-seeking, or be content with any such mere negation, 
these men profess to have attained the elevation of tiue peace while they ha\e 
done nothing more than abstain from all imagination and action Any man, 
remarks Tauler, very sensibly, may do this, without any especial grace from 
God. Such persons live m indolence, become self-complac^t and full of pride 
True love ever longs to love more, the more of God it hath the moie it covets 
God IS never to be found m the pretended quiet of such men, which any Turk 
or heathen could find in the same way, as easily as they 1 hey are persuaded 
by the devil that devout exercises and woiks of chanty will only disturb their 
inward quiet, and do, m fact, disobey and resist God m their self-satisfied 
delusion 

He next exposes the euor of those who undergo gieat austeiities to be thought 
holy,— siiffeung for then own gloiy lathei than that of God, and who think 
their penance and then v\ork 3 gne them an extiaoidinary claim on the Most 
High He shows how often they fall into temptation by then was u aid and 
passionate desire rftei special spiiitual manifestations, and by tlwii clamoiouN 
impoitunity for paiticular bestow ments on which their unmortified seh-will lias 
been obstinately set Divine love, he sa>s, ofters itself up without le&eiye to God 
— seeks His gloiy alone, and can be satisfied w’ltli nothing shoit of God Him 
self Na‘uial love seeks itself m all things, and falls erelong, as Adam did, 
into moital sm — into licence, piide, and covetousness. ^ 

1 hen he pi oceeds to describe an eiror, ‘}et moie dnngeious than this, as 
follows — ‘Ihose who coqjpose this class call themselves God-seeing (Oo/t 
schauende) men. You may know them by the natural rest they profess to ex- 
perience, for they imagine themselves free from sm and immediately united to 
God. They fancy rhepselves free from any obligation to obey either divine or 
human laws, and that they need no longer be diligent m good works They 
believe the quiet to which they have devoted themselves so lofty and glorious a 

VOL, I, ^ 
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thing that they cannot, without sin, suffer themselves to be hindered or disturbed 
therein. Therefore will they be subject to no man — will woik not at all, either 
inwardW oi outwardly, but lie like an idle tool awaiting its mastei’s hanu. They 
think, if they were to woik, God’s operation within them would be hmdeied , so 
they sit inactive, and exercise themselves in no good work or viitue In shoit, 
they are resolved to be so absolutely empty and idle that they will not so much 
as praise and thank God — will not desire or pray for anything— -will not know 
or learn anything All such things they hold to be mischievous— persuade them- 
selves that they possess already all that can be requested, and that they have 
the true spiritual poverty because, as they flattei themselves, they Ii\e without 
any will of their own, and ha\e abandoned all choice As to the laws and or- 
dinances of the Church, they believe that they have not only fulfilled them, but 
have advanced far beyond that state for which such institutions were designed. 
Neither God nor man"(they say) can give or take from them aught, because they 
suffered all that was lo be suffered till they passed beyond the stage of trial 
and virtue, and finally attained this absolute Quiet wherein they now abide. 
For they declare expressly that the gieat difficulty is not so much to attain 
to virtue as to overcome oi sui-pass it, and to arrive at the said Quiet and 
absolute emptiness of all virtue Accordingly they will be completely free and 
submit to no man, — not to pope or bishops, or to the priests and teachers set 
over them , and if they sometimes profess to obey, they do not in reality yield 
any obedience either in spirit or m piactice And just as they say they will be 
free from all laws and ordinances of the Holy Church, so they affirm, without a 
blush, that as long as a man is diligently striving to attain unto the Christian vir- 
tues he IS not >et properly perfect, and knows not \et what spintualpoxerty and 
spiritual freedom or emptiness really aie Moreover, they l^lieve that they are 
exalted above the merits of all men and angels , that they can neither add to 
their virtues nor be guilty of any fault oi sin, because (as they fancy) they live 
without will, have brought their spirit into Quiet and Emptiness, are m them- 
selves nothing, and \eiitably united unto God They believe, likewise, madly 
enough, that" they may fulfil all the desiies of their nature without any sin, be- 
cause, forsooth, lllDy have arrived at perfect innocence, and for them theie is no 
law In short, that the Quiet and freedom of their spirit may not be hindered, 
they do whatsoever they list. They care not a whit for fasts, festivals, or ordi- 
T'ances, but what they do is done on account of others, they themselyes having 
no conscience about any such matters ’ 

A fourth class brought under review are less aiiogant than these enthusiasts, 
and vmU admit that they may progress in grace. They are ‘ God-suffeimg 
{Goifesleidende) men’— m fact, mj sties of the intransitive theopathetic species 
far e.xcellence Iheu i elation towaid God is to be one of complete passivity, 
and all their doings (of whatevei charactei) aie His w'orlc. Taulei acknowledges 
duly the Iiumility and patient endurance of these men. Their fault lies, he says, 
in their belief that every inward inclination they feel is the mov'ement of the Holy 
Ghost, and tins even wffien such inclinations aie sinful, ‘ whereas the Holy Spirit 
' *or] etli in no man that w'hich is useless oi contiaiy to the life of Chiist and 
Holy Sciiptiues’ In their constancy as well as in then doctiine they neaily 
1 esemble the eailv Quakers h'hey would sooner die, sa> s 1 auler, than sw ei ve a 
han’s bieadth fiom dieii opiuiun oi then puipose 
Inuler’s lepiobation of these foims of mjsticism— which his own expie^sions, 
too literal] V undeistood. might appear sometimes’" to appioach — showscleaily 
that he w as himself practicalK fiee fioni such extiemes His concluding lemarks 
enforce very justly the necessity of good woiks as an evidence to our fellow-men 
of our sincerity " He dwells on the indispensablenes^ of religious ordinance, 
worship, and t|i?tnks|iving, as at once the expression and the nourishment 
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of devout affection He piecludes at the same time, in the strong-est language, 
all meiit m the cieatuie befoie God * I say that if it weie possible for our 
spiiitual natuie to bedeprned of all its modes of operation, and to bi^as abso- 
lutely mactne as it was when it lay jet uncreated m the ab}ss of the Divine 
Nature, — if it were possible for the rational cieatuie to be still as it was when 
in God prioi to creation, — neither the one noi the othei could even thus merit 
anything, jea, not now any more than then , it would ha\e no more holiness or 
blessedness in itself than a block oi a stone' (p 243} He points to the example 
of Christ as the best refutation of this false doctrine of Qiuet, saying, ‘ He con- 
tinued without ceasing to love and desire, to bless and praise his Heavenly Father, 
and though his soul was joined to and blessed m the Divine iissence, yet he 
never arnved at the Emptiness of which these men talk,* 



CHAPTER VL 

Keep an tny native good, and natuialize 
All foreign of that name ; but scoin their ill. 

Embrace their activeness, not vanities , 

Who follows all things foifeiteth his will 

Hlkblkt. 

H E day after the conversation i ecorded in the last chapter, 
Atheiton was called to a distance from Summerford on 
legal business. Before leaving, he had some fuither talk with 
Willoughby on several topics suggested by what had passed on 
the previous day. The lawyeis did not release him so piomptly 
as he had expected, and as he had taken a copy of TaulePs 
sermons with him, and had time at his disposal, he wiote more 
than once to his friend in the course of the next week This 
chapter will consist of extiacts from the letters thus written, and 
will form a fitting supplement to matters dealt with in several 
preceding conversations. 

I scarcely need remind you that there are great practical 
advantages to be deiived froma course of mental tiavel among 
forms of Christian belief in many respects foreign to our own. 
Nothing so surely ai rests our spiritual growth as a self-compla- 
cent insular disdain of other men’s faith. To displace this 
piide by brotherly-kindness — to seek out lovingly the points 
whereon we agree with others, and not censoriously those 
wherein we differ, is to live in a clearer light, as well as a larger 
love. Then again, the powers of observation and of discrimi- 
nation called into exeicise by such journeyings among brethren 
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of another speech will greatly benefit us. The very endeavour 
to distinguish between the good in others which we ^should 
naturalize and assimilate for 0111 selves, and the error which 
could be profitable neither for them nor for us, is most whole- 
some. Such studies lead us to take account of what we 
already have and believe ; so that we come to know oui selves 
better by the comparison both in what we possess and in what 
we lack. Every section of the Church of Christ desires to 
include in its survey the whole fabric of levealed truth. What 
party will admit to an antagonist that its study of the divine 
edifice has been confined to a single aspect ? And yet the 
fact is beyond all candid questioning that each group of wor- 
shippers, with whatever honesty of intention they may have 
started to go lound about the building, and view it fairly fiom 
every side, hav^e, notwithstanding, their favourite point of 
contemplation — one spot where they are most frequently to be 
found, intent on that side of timtli to which, from temperament 
or circumstance, they aie most attached. Theie is both good 
and evil in this inevitable paitiality , but the good will be most 
happily realized, and the evil most successfully avoided, if we 
have liberality enough now and then to take each other’s 
places. It is possible, in this way, both to qualify and to enrich 
our own impressions from the observations of those who have 
given themselves, with all the intensity of passion, to some 
aspect of truth, which, while it may be the opposite, is yet the 
complement of the view preferred by ourselves. How often, as 
the result of an acquaintance made with some such diverse (and 
yet kindred) species of devotion, are we led to ask ourselves — 
‘ Is theie not a fuller meaning than I had supposed in this pas- 
sage, or that other, of Holy Whit ? Have I not, because certain 
passages have been abused, allowed myself unconsciously to 
slight or to deiuqfd them of their due significance?’ And, in 
this way both those parts of Scripture we have most deeply 
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studied, and those which we have but touched with oui plum- 
met, wy disclose their blessing to us, and £11 higher the 
measuie of our joy. 

Nor IS this all. We gather both instruction and comfoit 
from the spiiitual history of otheis who have passed tin ough 
the same darkness, doubt, or sorrow, which we ourselves have 
either encountered, or may be on our way to meet. How glad 
was Christian when he heard the voice of a fellow-pilgrim in 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death I And when suns are 
bright, and the waters calm, and the desired wind blows 
steadily, he is the wise mariner who employs his leisure in 
studying the records of others who have made voyage already 
in those latitudes ; wdio learns from their expedients, their 
mishaps, or their deliverances, how best to weather the storms, 
or to escape the quicksands that await him. Of all who have 
sailed the seas of life, no men have experienced a range of 
vicissitude more wide than has fallen to the lot of some among 
the mystics. Theirs have been the dazzling heights ; the 
lowest depths also have been theirs. Their solitary vessels have 
been swept into the frozen North, where the ice of a great 
despair has closed about them like the ribs of death, and through 
a long soul’s winter they have lain hidden m cold and darkness, 
as some belated swallow in the cleft of a rock. It has been 
theirs, too, to encounter the perilous fervours of that zone where 
never cooling cloud appears to veil insufferable ladiance, and 
to glow beneath those glories with an ardour so intense that 
some men, in their pity, have essayed to heal it as a fever, and 
others, in their wrath, to chain it as a frenzy. Now afflicted, 
tossed with tempest, and not comforted, ere long there hath 
been built foi them at once a palace and^a place of rest; their 
foundations have been laid with sapphires, their windows have 
been made of agates, and their gates of carbuncles, and all 
their borders of pleasant stones. 



A place of rest! Yes, in that one word rest lies all the 
longing of the mystic. Eveiy creature in heaven above, and in 
the earth beneath, saith Master Eckart, all things in the Tieight 
and all things in the depth, have one yearning, one ceaseless, 
unfathomable desire, one voice of aspiiation : it is for rest ; and 
again, for rest ; and ever, till the end of time, for rest 1 The 
mystics have constituted themselves the interpieters of these 
sighs and groans of the travailing creation ; they are the 
hierophants to gather, and express, and offer them to heaven ; 
they are the teachers to weaiy, weeping men of the way 
whereby they may attain, even on this side the giave, a seienity 
like that of heaven. What the halcyon of fable is among the 
birds, that are the mystics among theii kind. They essay to 
build them a marvellous nest, which not only floats upon the 
waves of life, but has the pioperty of chaiming those ^\aves to 
a glassy stillness, so that in mid- winter, and the veiy heart of 
storms, their souls enjoy, for a season, what the ancients called 
‘ the halcyon days,’ — that wondrous week of calm ordained for 
the favoured bird when the year is roughest. ’Tis pity, mur- 
murs old Montaigne, that more information hathitiotcome down 
to us concerning the construction of these nests. Tradition 
has it, that the halcyon first of all fashions the said nest by 
interlacing the bones of some fish. When it is put together 
she takes it, like a boat ready for launching, and lays it on the 
beach : the waves come up : they lift it : they let it fall : they 
toss it gently among the rocks and pebbles , what is faultily 
made their play breaks, or makes to gape, so that the bird 
discovers the weak places, and what parts must be more duly 
finished ; what is well knit together already, their strokes only 
season and confirm. Now wdien we read the lives of the mys- 
tics — each of whom fias a method, more or less his own, of 
weaving such a nest, in other words, his Theory and Practice of 
Quietude — wt see the structure on tiial. Experience, with 
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its buffeting, tests each man’s method for the attainment of 
Rest. If we watch carefully, we shall see that some things in 
the doctrine of many of them break away under trial, while 
others are rendered only more compact and buoyant theieby. 
The examination of the appliances and the processes adopted 
by these searchers after the Divine Stillness, ought to be veiy 
helpful to ourselves. As far as we have their histoiy befoie 
us, we can tiy them by their fruits. We ask, in the case of one 
man, by what divine ait was it that his ark was so skilfully 
framed as to out-iide those deluges of trouble as though the / 
had been the wateis of some windless ineie ^ We ask, in the 
case of another, by what fault came it in the structuie of his 
sailing nest, that the wateis entered, and he sank, or seemed to 
sink, finding not the rest of soul he sought, but the vexation of 
soul he fled? We ask, in the seveial most signal examples of 
the class, how far did their mysticism help them to realize tiue 
manhood — make them strong to bear and strong to do > Hew 
far did it tend, or did it not tend, towaids the complete de- 
velopment and consecration of their natuie? 

To derive fr^»‘m such inquiries their full benefit, two qualifica- 
tions are indispensable .—the judgment must be clear, the 
sympathies must be warm. The mquiier must retain self-pos- 
session enough not to be too readily fascinated, or too soon 
offended, by certain stiange and startling forms of expression; 
he must not suppose, that because, for a long time, the mystics 
have been unduly depieciated, it is wisdom now to co\er them 
with thoughtless and indiscriminate praise. He must not sup- 
pose that the mystics are an exception to the ordinary limitations 
of mortals — that the glorious intensity of some among them 
was realized without any diminution of bread th, and that their 
view embraced, with equal fondness aitd with equal insight, 
every quarter m the heaven of tiuth. And, on the other hand, 
let him beware how he seeks to understand Ihe sc men without 
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fellow-feeling and without love. The weak and volatile nature 
IS smitten, on a first interview with the mystics, 'v\ ith a rage for 
mysticism — is for turning mystic stiaightway, and is out of 
patience, for six weeks, with every other form of Christianity. 
The cold and proud nature scorns their ardour as a phantasy, 
and (to its own grievous injury) casts out the warmth they 
bring. The loving nature and the wise says not, ^ I will be 
blind to their eriors,' but, ‘ I wiii always look at those eriors in 
the light of their excellences.’ 

‘ The critic of Tauler no man has a right to become, who has 
not first ascertained that he is a better man than Tauler.’^ 
^Vhat aie we to understand by these woids ^ If such an asser- 
tion be tiue at all, it cannot be tiue for Tauler only. Would 
Mr Kingsley say that no mon has a light to become the critic 
of Augustine, of Luther, of Calvin, of Wesley, of George Fox, 
who has not first ascertained himself a better man ? Ought 
every biogiapher, \\ho is not a mere blind eulogist, to start with 
the presumption that he is a better man than he of whom he 
writes? Ought the historian, who foims his critical estimate 
of the qualities possessed or laoking—of the sluice lendered 
in this direction or in that, by the worthies of the Church, 
to suppose himself superior to each in turn ? As in art he 
w’ho estimates the w^orth of a poem is not required to write 
better poetry, so in morals, he who estimates the w^orth of a 
character is not required to display superior virtue. Or is it 
the cpimoih\ lathei than the character of Tauler, w^hich only a 
better man than Tauler may ciiticise ? Any one wLo, on being 
made acquainted wuth certain opinions, difieis from them, is 
supposed to have criticised them. In as far as Mr. Kingsley 
may not agree wuth some of the w^ell-knowm opinions of Augus- 
tine, Luther, or Fox, so far has he ventured to be their ciitic; 
yet he does not suppose himself a better man. Why should 
i Preface to Taiile.'s Life and Seimcns by Susanna Wmkworth. 
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Tauler alone be thus fenced about with a statement that virtually 
prohibits ciiticism ? Such advocacy harms a client’s cause. 
People"^ are apt to suspect that their scrutiny is feaied, when 
such pains are taken to keep them at a distance. So confident 
am I that the dioss in Tauler is as nothing beside the 
gold, that I would invite, rather than deter, the most candid 
and sober exercise of the critical judgment with regard to 
him. Perhaps Mr. Kingsley may be, in reality, much of the 
same mind ; if so, he should not write as though he thought 
quite otherwise. 

I cannot suppose that Mr. Kingsley would seriously main- 
tain that the mystic ought, fiom the very natuie of his claims, 
to be exempt fiom that sciutiny to which history continually 
subjects the fathers, the schoolmen, and the reformers. Yet 
there are those who would have us hearken to every voice pro- 
fessing to speak fiom the ‘eveilasting deeps’ with a reverence 
little more discriminating than that which the Mussulman 
renders to idiocy and madness. Curiously ignorant concennng^ 
the very objects of their praise, these admirers would seem to 
suppose that erery mystic repudiates the exercise of under- 
standing, IS indifferent to the use of language, and invariably 
dissolves religious opinion in religious sentiment. -These 
eulogists of mysticism imagine that they have found in the vir- 
tues of a Tauler, a platform whence to play off with advantage 
a volley of commonplaces against ‘literalisms,’ ‘formulas,’ 
‘ creeds,’ ‘ shams,’ and the like. It is high time to rescue the 
mystics from a foolish adoration, which the best among them 
would be the most eager to repudiate. So far from forbidding 
men to try the spirits, the most celebrated among the mystics 
lead the way in such examination. It is the mystics themselves 
who warn us so seriously that mysticism comprises an evil 
tendency as well as a good, and has had its utterances from 
the nether realms as well as from the upper. The great 
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mystics of the fourteenth centuiy would have been indignant 
with any man who had confounded, in a blind admij^ation, 
their mysticism with the self-deifying antinomianism that pre- 
vailed among the * Brethren of the Fiee Spirit.’ In many of 
Tauler’s seimons, in the Theologta Germa/iica, in the writings 
of Siiso and of Ruysbroek, care is taken to mark, with all the 
accuracy possible to language, the distinction between the False 
Light and the True, There is not a confession of faith in the 
world which surpasses in clearness and precision the propositions 
in Fenelon’s Maxims of the Sauits^ whereby it is proposed to 
separate the genuine Quietism from the spuiious. The mystic 
Gerson criticises the nnstic Ruysbioek. Nicholas of Stiasbing 
criticises Hildegard and Joachim ; Behmen ciilicisesStiefel and 
Meth 3 Henry More criticises the followers of George Fox. So 
far are such mystics fioin that indifference to the true or the 
false in doctrine, which constitutes, with some, their highest 
claim to our admiration. It is absurd to praise men foi a 
folly : it is still more absuid to praise them for a folly of which 
they are guiltless. 

But here I can suppose some one ready to intenupt me 
with some such question as this : — Is it not almost inevitable, 
when the significance of the word mysticism is so broad and 
ill-defined, that those who speak of it should misunderstand or 
be misunderstood } What two persons can you meet with who 
will define the term in precisely the same vay? The word is 
in itself a not less general and extensive one than revoluimi^ 
for instance. No one speaks of revolution in the abstract as 
good or evil. Every one calls this or that revolution glorious 
or disastrous, as they conceive it to have overthiovMi a good 
government or a bad. But the best among such movements 
are not without their evil, nor are the ■worst perhaps absolutely 
destitute of good. .Does not mysticism, in like manner, some- 
times rise up against a monstrous tyianny, and sometimes 
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Molate a befitting order? Has there been no excess in its 
triumphs ? Has there been no excuse for its offences ? See, 
then, what opposites are coupled under this single word 1 Is 
It not mainly for this reason that you hear one man condemning 
and another extolling mysticism ? He who applauds is think- 
ing of such mystics as Bernard, or Tauler, or Fenelon ; he who 
denounces is thinking of the Caiistadts, the Munzers, or the 
Southcotes. He who applauds is thinking of men who van- 
quished formalism ; he who denounces is thinking of men who 
trampled on reason or morality. Has not each his right ? Are 
not your differences mere disputes about nomenclature, and can 
you ever come to understanding while you employ so ambiguous 
a term ? 

So it seems to me that Common Sense might speak, and veiy 
forcibly, too. It is indeed to be regretted that we have not two 
words— one to express what may be termed the true, and 
another for the false, mysticism. But i egret is useless. Rather 
let us endeavour to show how we may employ, least disad- 
vantageously, a term so controverted and unfortunate. 

On one singTe question the whole matter turns . — Are we or 
aie we not to call St. John a mystic? If we say ‘ Yes,' then 
of course all those aie mystics whose teaching is largely impreg- 
nated with the aspect of Christianity presented in the writings 
of that Apostle. Then he is a mystic who loves to dwell on 
the union of Christians with Christ ; on His abode in us, and 
our abiding in Him ; on the identity of our knowledge of God 
with our likeness to Kim ; of tiuth with love ; of light with 
life ; on the witness ivhich he w^ho believes hath within himself. 
Tlien he is a mystic wiio regards the Eternal Word as the 
source of wliatcver light and truth has anywhere been found 
among men, and who conceives ot the Church of Christ as the 
piogrcssive realization of the Redeeni'cr’s player — ‘I in them 
and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one.' 
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Now, i think that, 111 the strict use of language, the word 
mystic should be applied, not to St. John, but to thoge who 
more or less exaggerate his doctrine concerning spiritual influ- 
ence and life in God. The Sciipture is the standard whereby 
alone the spirits are to be tried, in all candour and chanty. To 
those who repudiate this authority I do not write. But if any 
one, understanding by ‘mystics’ simply those who give full 
force to the language of St John, shall praise them, how^ever 
highly, I am perfectly at one with him in his admiration — my 
only diflerence is about the use of the mere word. 

So much then is settled. It wall be obvious, however, that 
the historian of mysticism will scaicely find it possible ahvaj s to 
confine his use of the w’ord to the exaggeration just specified. 
For he must take up, one after the other, all those personages 
wflio have at anytime been reckoned by general consent among 
the mystics. But an age w^hich has relapsed into coldness wall 
inevitably stigmatize as a mystic any man whose devout ardour 
rises a few degrees above its owui frigidity. It is as certain as 
anything can be that, if a German had appeared among the 
Lutherans of the seventeenth century, teachingin his own w^ay 
just as St. John taught, without one particle of exaggeration, 
he would have been denounced as a mystic from a hundred 
pulpits. Hence it has come to pass that some men, wiio have 
figured largely as mystics in the history of the Chinch, hai^e m 
them but a comparatively small measure of that subjective 
excess which w^e would call mysticism, in the stiict sense. 
Tauler is one of these. 

But it may be said, — You talk of testing these men by Scrip- 
ture ; >et you can only mean, hy your inter^jrctation of Sciip- 
ture. How are you sure that your inteipretation is better than 
theirs ? Such an objection lies equally against every appeal to 
Scripture. For w§ all appeal to w^hat we suppose to be the 
meaning of the sacred writers, ascertained according to the best 
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e\ercise of our judgment The science of heimeneiitics has 
established certain general principles of interpietation which 
are acknowledged by scholais of every creed. But if any one 
now-a-days resolves the New Testament into allegoiy, and sup- 
poses, for example, that by the five husbands of the woman of 
Samaria we are to understand the five Senses, I cannot oi 
course try my cause with him before a Court where he makes 
the verdict what he pleases. I can only leave him with his 
liddles, and request him to carry my compliments to the 
Sphinx. 

There is, then, a twofold test by which Tauler and other 
mystics are to be judged, if their teaching is to profit rather 
than to confuse and mislead us. We may compare the purport 
of his discourses with the general tenor and bearing of the New 
Testament, as far as we can apprehend it as a whole. Are 
some unquestionable truths but rarely touched, and others 
pushed to their utmost limits ? If we think we see a certain 
disproportionateness — that there is a joyousness, and freedom, 
and warm humanity about the portraiture of Christian life in 
St. John, whicti we lack in his very sincere disciple, the ascetic 
and the mystic, — we trifle with truth if we do not say so. 
The other test is the JmioricaL Was a certain mystic on the 
side of the tiuth and onwardness of his time, or against it? 
Did he rise above its worst errors, or did he aggravate them ? 
And here Tauler stands with a glory round his head. What- 
ever exaggeration there may have been of the inward as against 
the outward, it was scarcely moie than was inevitable in the 
case of a man who had to maintain the inmost verities of 
Christian life amidst almost univeisal formality and death. 

What then, it may be asked, is that^ exaggeration of which 
you speak ? For hitherto your account of mysticism proper is 
only negative — it is a something which St. John does not teach. 

I will give a few examples. If a man should imagine that 
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his inward light superseded outward testimony, so that the 
words of Christ and his inspired disciples became sup^'fluous 
to him ; if he regarded indiffeience to the facts and recorded 
truths of the New Testament as a sign of eminent spirituality, 
such a man would, I think, abuse the teaching of St John 
concerning the unction from the Holy One* The same Apostle 
who declares that he who hateth his brother abideth in darkness, 
refuses to bid God speed to him who biings not the doctrine of 
Christ, and inseparably associates the ‘ anointing' which his 
children had leceived, with their abiding in the truth they had 
iieard from his lips, (i John ii. 24.) If, again, any man were 
to pretend that a special revelation exempted him from the 
ordinary obligations of morality — that his union with God was 
such as to render sinless in him what would have been sin in 
others, he would be condemned, and not supported, by con- 
science and Scripture. Neither could that mystic appeal to 
St. John who should teach, instead of the discipline and conse- 
cration of our faculties, such an abandonment of their use, in 
favour of supernatural gifts, as should be a premium on his 
indolence, and a discouragement to all faithful endeavour to 
ascertain the sense of Holy Writ. Nor, again, does any mystic 
who disdains hope as a meanness abide by the teaching of St. 
John. For the Apostle regards the hope of heaven as emi- 
nently conducive to our fitness for it, and says — ‘ He that hath 
tiiis hope purifieth himself.' The mystical ascetic who refuses 
to pray for particular or temporal bestowments is wrong in his 
practice, however elevated m his motive. For St. John can 
write, — ^ I pray (evxojicu) above all things that thou mayest 
prosper and be in health, even as thy soul piosperelh.' 
(3 John 2.) Nowhere does that Apostle prescribe absolute 
indifference, or absolute passivit}’. Lastly, John is not so 
afraid of anihropopiorphism as to discourage or refine away the 
symbol and the figure. It is evident that he regards the father- 
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hoods and the brotherhoods of this eaithly life, not as fleshly 
ideas^which profane things spiritual, but as adumbrations, most 
fit (however inadequate) to set forth the divine relationship to 
us, — yea, farther, as facts which would never have had place in 
time, had not something like their archetype from the first existed 
in that Eternal Mind who has made man in his own image. 

I remember hearing of an old lady, a member of the Society 
of Friends, who interrupted a conversation in which the name 
of Jerusalem had been mentioned, by the exclamation, - Jeru- 
salem — ^umph — Jerusalem — it has not yet been revealed to me 
that there is such a place !’ Now I do not say that our friend 
the Quakeiess might not have been an excellent Christian ; but 
I do venture to think her far gone in mysticism. Her remark 
puts the idea of mysticism, in its barest and most extreme form, 
as a tendency which issues in refusing to acknowledge the 
external world as a source of religious knowledge in any way, 
and will have every man’s Christianity evolved de no7>o from 
the depths of his own consciousness, as though no apostle had 
ever preached, or evangelist written, or any Chiistian existed 
beside himself It is not, therefore, the holding the doctrine of 
an inward light that makes a mystic, but the holding it m 
such a Avay as to ignore or to dimmish the proper province of 
the outer. 

I should certainly like to see some one settle for us defini- 
tively the questions which lie at the loot of mysticism, such as 
these, for example • — Is there an immediate influence exerted 
by the Spirit of God on the spirit of man ? And if so, under 
what conditions ? What are those limits which, once passed, 
land us in mysticism ? But the task, I fear, is beyond all hope 
of satisfactory execution. Every term used would have to be 
defined, and the words of the definition defined again, and eveiy 
definition and subdefinition would be open to some doubt or 
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some objection. ]\Iarco Polo tells us that the people of Kin-sui 
throw into the fire, at funerals, pieces of painted paper, repic- 
sentmg servants, horses, and furniture ; believing that the 
deceased will enjoy the use of realities corresponding to these in 
the other world. But, alas, for our poor definition-cutter, with 
Ivs logical scissors ! Where shall he find a faith like that cf 
the Kin-sai people, to believe that there actually exist, in the 
realm of spirit and the world of ideas, realities ansv.enng to the 
terms he fashions ? No j these questions admit but of approxi- 
mate solution. Phe vaiieties of spiiitual experience defy all 
but a few broad and simple rules. Hath not One told us that 
the influence in which we believe is as the wind, which bloweth 
as it listeth, and we cannot tell whence it cometh and whither 
it goeth ? 

Foi my own pait, I firmly believe that theie is an immediate 
influence exerted by the Divme Spirit. But is this immediate 
influence above sense and consciousness, or not? Yes, answers 
many a mystic. But, if it be above consciousness, how^ can any 
man be conscious of it ? And what then becomes of the doc- 
trine — so vital with a large class of mystics--%of perceptible 
guidance, of inward impulses and monitions? Speaking with 
due caution on a matter so mysterious, I should say that, while 
the indwelling and guidance of the S; iit is most leal, such 
influence is not ordinarily perceptible. It would be piesump- 
tion to deny that in certain cases of especial need (as in some 
times of persecution, sore distress, or desolation) manifestations 
of a special (though not miraculous) nature may have been 
vouchsafed. 

With regard to the witness of the Spirit, I think that the 
language of St. John -warrants us in believing that the divine 
life within us is its ow*n evidence. Certain states of physical 
or mental distemper being excepted, in so far as our life m 
Christ is vigorously and watchfully maintained, in so far wall 
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the witness of the Spirit with our spiiit give us direct convic- 
tion oui sonship. How frequently, throughout his first 
Epistle, does the Apostle repeat that favouiite woid, 

‘ we know P 

Again, as to the piesence of Christ in the soul. Says the 
Lutheian Chinch, ‘We condemn those who say that the gifts 
of God only, and not God himself, dwell in the believer.’ I 
have no wish to echo any such condemnation, but I believe that 
the Lutheran affiimation is the doctiine of Scripture. Both 
Chiist himself and the Spirit of Christ are said to dwell within 
the children of God. We may perhaps legard the indwelling 
of Chiist as the abiding source or principle of the new life, and 
the indwelling of the Spiiit as that piogiessive operation which 
forms in us the likeness to Christ. The former is vitality itself ; 
the latter has its degrees, as we giow in holiness. 

Once more, as to passivity. If we ically believe in spiritual 
guidance, we shall agree with those m}'Sticswho bid us abstain 
from any self-willed guiding of ourselves. When a good man 
has laid self t<^tally aside that he may follow only the leading of 
the Spirit, is it not essential to any practical belief in Divine 
direction that he should consider what then appears to him as 
right or wrong to be really such, in his case, according to the 
mind of the Spirit? Yet to say thus much is not to admit that 
the influences of the Spiiit are ordinarily perceptible. The 
motion of a leaf may indicate the direction of a cun ent of air ; 
it does not render the air visible. The mystic who has gatheied 
up his soul in a still expectancy, perceives at last a certain 
dominant thought among his thoughts. He is detei mined, in 
one diiection 01 another. But what he has perceiied is still 
one of his own thoughts in motion, not the hand of the Di\ine 
Mover. Here, hoivever, some m\ sties would say, ‘You beg 
the question. What w^e perceive is a somediing quite sepaiate 
from ourselves— in fact, the impelling Spiiit.’ In this case the 
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matter is bej^ond discussion. I can only say, my conscious- 
ness is different. I shall be to him a rationalist, as he to me a 
mystic ; but let us not dispute. 

Obviously, the great difficulty is to be quite sure that we 
have so annihilated every passion, preference or foregone con- 
clusion as to make it certain that only powers from heaven can 
be 01 king on tlie wateis of the soul. That lipple, which 
has just stined the stillness < Was it a breath of earthly air.^ 
Was it the leaping of a desire from \\ithin us.^ Or was it 
indeed the fust touch, as it were' of some angelic hand, com- 
missioned to trouble the pool with healing from on higli ? If 
such questions aie hard to answer, when judging ourselves, 
how^ much more so when judging each other ! 

When we desue to deleumne difficult dut) by aid of the 
illumination piomised, self must be abandoned. But w’hat self? 
Assuredly, selfishness and self-wnll. Not the exeicise of those 
powers of obseivation and judgment which God has given us 
for this very purpose. A divine light is promised, not to super- 
sede, but to illuminate our understanding. Grt^tiy would that 
man err who should declare those things only to be his duty to 
which he had been specially ^ drawn, ^ or ‘ moved, ^ as the Fiiends 
would term it. What can be conceived more snug and com- 
fortable, in one sense, and more despicable, in another, than the 
easy, selfish life wdiich such a man might lead, under pretence 
of eminent spirituality? Refusing to read and meditate on the 
recorded example of Christ’s life — for that is a mere externalism 
— he aw^aits inertly the development of an inw^ard Christ. As 
he takes care not to expose himself to inducements to unpleasant 
duty — to any outw^ard teachings calculated to awaken his con- 
science and elevate his standard of obligation — that conscience 
remains sluggish, that standard low^ He is honest, respectable, 
sober, w^e will say."* His inward voice does not as yet urge him 
to anything beyond this. Others, it is true, exhaust themselves 
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in eDdea\oiirs to benefit the souls and todies of men. They 
are rig-ht (he sajs), for so their imvaid Chiist teaches them. 
He is right (he says), for so does notlw^ inwaid Chiist teach 
him. It IS to be hoped that a type of mysticism so ignoble as 
this can famish but few specimens. Yet such is the logical 
issue of some of the extravagant language we occasionally 
hear concerning the bondage of the letter and the freedom of 
the spiiit. When the letter means what God chooses, and the 
spirit what choose, Self is sine to exclaim, ‘The letter 
killeth.^ If the light that is in thee be darkness, how gieat is 
that darkness 1 

Such, then, in imperfect outline, is what I hold to be true on 
this question concerning the reality and extent of the Spirit’s 
influence. As there are two worlds— the seen and the unseen 
—so have there been ever two revelations — an inward and an 
outward — recipiocally calling forth and supplementing each 
other. To undervalue the outward manifestation of God, in 
nature, in providence, in revelation, because it is outward — 
because it is vain -without the inward manifestation of God in 
the conscience and by the Spirit, is the gieat error of myst cism. 
Hence it has often disdained means because they are not— what 
they were never meant to be— -the end. An ultra-refinement of 
spirituality has rejected, as cainal and unclean, what God has 
commended to men as wholesome and helpful. It is not wise 
to refuse to employ our feet because they are not vings. 

« * * * * 

But ii is not mysticism to believe in a world of higher leali- 
ties, which are, and ever will be, beyond sight and sense , for 
heaven itself will not abrogate manifestation, but substitute a 
more adequate manifestation for a less. What thoughtful 
Christian man supposes that in any heaven of heavens, any 
number oi millenniums hence, the Wisdom, Jower, or Goodness 
of God will become manifest to him, as so many visible entities, 
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with foim, and hue, and motion? It is not mysticism to be- 
lieve that the uncreated underlies all created good. Augustine 
Will not be suspected of pantheism , and it is Augustilie who 
says — ‘ From a good man, or a good angel, take away angel, 
take away man — and you find God.’ We may be realists (as 
opposed to the nominalist) without being ni} sties. '-For the 
suimise of Plato, that the world of Appeal ance subsisted m and 
by a highei world of Divine Thoughts is confirmed (while it is 
transcended) by Christianity, when it tells us of that Divine 
Subsibtence, that Eternal Word, by whom and in whom, all 
things consist, and without whom was not aii} thing made that 
IS made- And herein lies that real, though often exaggerated, 
affinity between Platonism and Chiistianity, which a long suc- 
cession of mystics have laboured so lovingly to trace out and to 
develop. In the second and third centuries, m the fourteenth, 
and in the seventeenth ; m the Chiistian school at Alexandria, 
in the pulpits of the Rhineland, at Bemeiton, and at Cambridge, 
Plato has been the ‘ Attic Moses ’ of the Clements and the 
Taulers, the Norrises and the IMores. 

But when mysticism, in the person of Piotinis, declares all 
thought essentially one, and refuses to Ideas any existence ex- 
ternal to our own minds, it has become pantheistic. So, also, 
when the Oiiental mystic tells us that our conscioubiiess of not 
being infinite is a delusion {may a) to be escaped by relapsing 
ecstatically into the universal Life. Still more dangeious does 
such mysticism become when it goes a step farther and says — 
That sense of sin which troubles you is a deliisiuii also ,* it is 
the infirmity of your condition in this phantom world to suppose 
that right is different from wrong. Shake off that dream of 
personality, and you will see that good and evil aie identical in 
the Absolute. 

In considering the German mysticism of the fouiteenth cen- 
tury it is natiual to inquire, first of all, ho'v Dr it manifegt^ 
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any advance beyond that of pieceding peiiods. An examina- 
tion of Its leading principles will show that its a])pearance 
marks epoch of no mean moment in the histoiy of philo- 
sophy. These monks of the Rhineland were the first to break 
away from a long-cherished mode of thought, and to substitute 
a new and profounder view of the relations subsisting between 
God and the imiveise. Their memorable step of pi ogress is 
briefly indicated by saying that they substituted the idea of 
the immanmee of God in the world for the idea of the emana- 
tion of the world from God These two ideas have given rise 
to two different forms of pantheism ; but the}' are neither of 
them necessarily pantheistic. To view rightly the relationship 
of God to the universe it is requisite to regard Him as both 
above it and within it So Revelation taught the ancient 
Hebrews to view their gieat ‘ I am.’ On the one hand, He had 
His dwelling in the heavens, and humbled Himself to behold the 
affairs of men ] on the other, He was represented as having beset 
man behind and befoie, as giving life to all cieatures by the 
sending forth of His breath, as giving to man understanding by 
His inspiration, and as dwelling, m an especial sense, with the 
humble and the contrite. But philosophy, and mysticism, fre- 
quently its purest aspiration, have not always been able to 
embrace fully and together these two conceptions of transcen 
dence and of immanence. We find, accoidmgly, that from the 
days of Dionysius Areopagita down to the fourteenth century, 
the emanation theory, in one form or another, is dominant. 
The daring originality of John Scotus could not escape from its 
control. It is elaborately depicted in Dante’s Paradiso, The 
doctrine of immanence found first utterance with the Dominican 
Eckart; not in timid hints, but intrepid, reckless, sounding 
blasphemous. What was false in Eckart’s teaching died out after 
awhile ; what was true, animated his brother mystics, trans- 
migrated eventually into the mind of Luther, ^-nd did not die. 
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To render more intelligible the position of the German 
mystics it will be necessary to enter into some farther expla- 
nation of the two theories in question. The theory of emanation 
supposes the universe to descend in successive, widening circles 
of being, fiom the Supreme — from some such ^ trinal, individuaF 
Light of lights, as Dante seemed to see in his Vision. In the 
highest, nanowest, and most rapid orbits, sing and shine the 
refulgent rows of Cherubim and Seraphim and Thrones. Next 
these, in wider sweep, the Dominations, Virtues, Powers. 
Below these. Princedoms, iVichangels, Angels, gaze adoring up- 
wards. Of these hiei archies the lowest occupy the largest circle. 
Beneath their lowest begins our highest sphere — the empyrean, 
enfolding within its lesser and still lesser spheres, till we reach 
the centie — ^ that dun spot which men call earth.’ Thiough the 
hierarchies of heaven, and the corresponding hierarchies of 
the church, the grace of God is transmitted, stage by stage, each 
order in its turn receiving from that above, imparting to that 
below. This descent of divine influence from the highest point 
to the lowest is designed to effect a similar ascent of the soul 
from the lowest to the highest Of such a theo:^ John Scotus 
Erigena is the most philosophical exponent. With him the 
restitution of all things consists in their resolution into their 
ideal sources {causce primordiales), Man and natiue are re- 
deemed in proportion as they pass from the actual up to the 
ideal ; for in his system, the actual is not so much the realiza- 
tion of the ideal as a fall from it. So, in the spirit of this 
theory, the mounting soul, when it anticipates in imagination 
the redemption of the travailing universe, will extract from 
music the very essence of its sweetness, and refine that again 
(far above all delight of sense) into the primal idea of an Eternal 
Harmony. So likewi§e, all form and colour — the grace of 
flowers, the majesty of mountains, the might of seas, the red of 
evening or of morning clouds, the lustre of precious stones and 
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gold in the gleaming heart of mines — all will be concentrated 
and su^itihzed into an abstract piinciple of Beauty, and a hueless 
original of Light All the affinities of things, and instincts of 
creatures, and human speech and mirth, and household endear- 
ment, he will sublimate into abstract Wisdom, Joy, or Love, and 
sink these abstractions again into some crystal sea of the thiid 
heaven, that they may have existence only in their fount and 
source — the superessential One. 

Very different is the doctrine of Immanence, as it appeals in 
the Theologia Germa^iica,^ in Eckait,in Jacob Behmen, and after- 
wards in some forms of modern speculation. The emanation 
theory supposes a radiation from above ; the theory of imma- 
nence, a self-development, or manifestation of God from within. 
A geometiician would declare the pyramid the symbol of the 
one, the sphere the- symbol of the other. The former concep- 
tion places a long scale of degrees between the heavenly and 
the earthly : the latter tends to abolish all gradation, and all dis- 
tinction The former is successive ; the latter, immediate, simul- 
taneous. A chemist might call the former the sublimate, the 
latter the diluent, of the Actual. The theory of immanence 
declares God everywhere present with all His power — will 
lealize heaven or hell in the piesent moment — denies that God 
is nearer on the other side the grave than this — equalizes 
all external states— breaks down all steps, all partitions — will 
have man at once escape from all that is not God, and so know 
and find only God everywhere. What are all those contiasts 
that make wai*p and woof in the web of time ; what are riches 
and poverty, health and sickness ; all the harms and horrors of 
life, and ail its joy and peace, — what past and future, sacred 
and secular, far and near ? Are they not the mere raiment 
wherewith our narrow human thought clothes the Ever-present, 
Ever-living One ? Phantoms, and utter notjiing — ail of them ! 
The one sole reality is evep this — that God through Christ 
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does assume flesli in eveiy Chiistian man ; abolishes imrardly 
his creatuie self, and absorbs it into the eternal stillness of His 
own ^all-moving Immobility.* So, though the storms of life 
may beat, or its suns may shine upon his lower nature, his true 
(or uncieated) self is hidden in God, and sits already in the 
heavenly places. Thus, while the Greek Dionysius bids a man 
retire into himself, because there he will find the foot of that lad- 
der of hierarchies which stretches up to heaven , the Germans 
bid man retire into himself because, in the depths of his being, 
God speaks immediately ro him, and will enter and fill his 
nature if he makes Him room. 

In spite of some startling e.\pressions (not peihaps unnatural 
on the first possession of men by so vast a truth j, the ad\ance 
o' the German mysdcisra on that of Dion} sins oi Erigena is 
conspicuous. The Greek regards man as m need only of a cer- 
tain illumination. The Celt saves him by a transformation 
from the physical into the metaphysical. But the Teuton, 
holding fast the gieat contrasts of life and death, sin and grace, 
declares an entire levolution of \m 11 — a totally new pimciple of 
life essential. It is tiue that the German m}^tics dwell so 
much on the bringing forth of the Son in all Christians no7c\ 
that they seem to relegate to a distant and merely piehmina’y 
position the histoiical incarnation of the Son of God. But 
this gieat fact is alwa}S implied, though le^s frequently ex- 
pressed. And we must remember how far the Church of Rome 
had really banished the Saviour fiom human sympathies, by 
absorbing to the extent she did, his humanity in his divinity. 
Christ was by her brought leally near to men only in the magical 
transformation of the Sacrament, and ^\as no true Mediator. 
The want of human sympathy in their ideal of Him, forced 
them to have recourse to the maternal love of the Virgin, and 
the intercession qf the saints. Unspeakable was the gain, 
then, when the Saviour was brought from thata-wful distance to 
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become the guest of the soul, and vitally to animate, here on 
earth, the members of his mystical body. Even Eckatt, be it 
renieifibered, does not say, with the Hegelian, that every man 
is divine already, and the duinity of Chi 1st not different in 
kind from our own. He attiibutes a leal divineness only to a 
ceitain class of men — those who by grace are transformed from 
the created to the uncreated nature. It is not easy to deter- 
mine the true place of Christ in his pantheistic system ; but 
this much appears certain, that Christ and not man — grace, 
and not nature, is the source of that incomprehensible deifica- 
tion with which he invests the truly perfect and poor in spirit 
On the moral character of Eckart, even the malice of perse- 
cution has not left a stain. Yet that ^rnknown God to which 
he desires to escape when he says ‘ I want to be rid of God,' 
is a being without morality. He is goodness, and so those 
who have become identical with Him ^ are indiffeient to doing 
or not doing,' says Eckart I can no more call him good, he 
exclaims, than I can call the sun black. In his system, sep- 
arate personality is a sin — a sort of robbery of God : it re- 
sembles those ;gpots on the moon, which the angel describes 
to Adam as ^ unpurged vapours, not yet into her substance 
turned.’ I am not less than God, he will say, there is no dis- 
tinction: if I were not, He would not be. ‘‘I hesitate to 
receive anything from God — for to be indebted to Him would 
imply inferiority, and make a distinction between Him and me ; 
whereas, the righteous man is, without distinction, in substance 
and in nature, what God is.' Here we see the doctrine of the 
immanence of God swallowing up the conception of his trans- 
cendence. A pantheism, apparently apathetic and airogant as 
that of the Stoics, is the result. Yet, when we remember that 
Eckart was the friend of Tauler and Suso, we cannut but sup- 
pose that there may have lam some meaning m such language 
less monstrous than that which the words themselves imply* 
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Eckart would piobably apply such expressions, not to his actual 
self ; — for that he supposes non-existent, and reduced to its true 
nothing — but to the divine nature which, as he thought, •then 
superseded within him the annihilated personality. Tauler 
(and with him Ruysbroek and Suso) holds in due combination 

the correlative ideas of transcendence and of immanence. 

% % % 

Such, then, is one of the most impoitant characteristics of 
German mysticism in the fourteenth century. I have next to 
ascertain in which of the leading orders of mystics Taulei 
should be assigned a place. 

‘Divination,^ saith Bacon, ‘is of two kinds— primitive, and 
by influxion.’ The former is founded on the belief that the 
soul, when by abstinence and observances it has been purified 
and concentiated, has ‘a certain extent and latitude of pre- 
notion ’ The latter is grounded on the persuasion that the 
foreknowledge of God and of spirits may be infused into the 
soul when rendered duly passive and miiror-like. Of these 
two kinds of divining the former is chaiacteiized by lepose and 
quiet, the latter by a fervency and elevation such a^ the ancients 
styled furor. Now oui mystical divines have this in common 
with the diviners, that they chiefly aim to withdraw the soul 
ivithin itself. They may be divided most appropriately after a 
like manner. A cursory inspection will satisfy any one that 
theopathetic mysticism branches into two distinct, and often 
contrasted, species. Theie E the serene and contemplative 
mysticism ; and over against it, the tempestuous and the active. 
The former is comparatively self-contained and intransitive; 
the latter, emphatically transitive. Its subject conceives him- 
self masteied by a divine seizure. Emotions w^ell-nigh past the 
stiain of humanity, make the chest to heave, the frame to 
tremble ; cast the man dowm, convulsed, upon the earth. Or 
visions that will not pass away, burn into his soul their glories 
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and their terrors. Or words that will not be kept down, force 
an articulation, with quaking and with spasms, from organs no 
longer under his control. The contemplative mystic has most 
commonly loved best that side of Christian truth which is 
nearest to Platonism ; the enthusiastic or practical mystic, that 
which connects it with Judaism. The former hopes to realize 
within himself the highest ascents of faith and hope — nay, 
haply, to surpass them, even while here below. The latter 
comes forth fiom his solitude, with warning, apocalyptic voice, 
to shake a sleeping Church. He has a wmrd from the Lord 
that burns as a fire in his bones till it be spoken. He lifts up 
his voice, and cues, exhorting, commanding, or foretelling, 
with the authority of inspiration. 

The Phrygian mountaineer, Montanus, furnishes the eailiest 
example, and a very striking one, of this enthusiastic or pro- 
phetic kind of mysticism. He and his follow^ers had been 
cradled in the fiercest and most fiantic superstitions of heathen- 
dom. Terrible was Cybele, the mountain mother, throned 
among the misty fastnesses of Ida. Maddest uproar echoed 
through the g^^ens on her great days of festival. There is beat- 
ing of drum and timbrel, clashing of cymbals, shrill ci}iDg of 
pipes ; incessant the mournful sound of barbarous hoins ; loud, 
above all, the groans and shrieks and yells fiom frenzied votaiies 
whom the goddess has possessed. They toss their heads ; 
they leap ; they whirl ; they wallow convulsed upon the rocks, 
cutting themselves with knives ; they brandish, they hurl their 
weapons , their worship is a foaming, raving, rushing to-and- 
fro, till the driving deity flings them down exhausted, senseless. 
Among these demoniacs — sanguine Jleti, Terrificas capiium 
qiiaiienies nimiiie cristas^ as Lucretius has desciibed them — • 
these Corybantes, or head-tossers, Clfiistianity made its -way, 
exorcising a legion of evil spiiits. But the enthusiastic tem- 
perament was pot expelled. These wfld^men, become Cbus* 
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tianSj carried much of the old fervour into the new faith. 
Violent excitement, ecstatic transport, oracular utterance, were 
to them the dazzling signs of the divine victory — of the forcible 
dislodgment of the power of Darkness by the power of Light. 
So Montanus readily believes, and finds numbers to believe, 
that he is the subject of a divine possession. Against the 
bloodthiisty mob m the villages and towns — against a hf arcus 
Aurelius, ordaining massacre from the high places of the Coesais 
— had not God armed his own with gifts beyond the common 
measure — with rapture — with vision — ^with prophecy? Yes! 
the piomised Paraclete \vas indeed among them, and it was not 
they, but He, who spake. So thought the Montanists, as they 
announced new precepts to the Church \ as they foretold the 
gathering judgment of Antichrist and the dawning tiiumph of 
the saints ; as they hastened forth, defiant and sublime, to 
provoke from their persecutors the maityr’s crown. Let us not 
overlook the real heroism of these men, while touching on 
their errors. But their conception of the Church of Christ, so 
analogous, in many respects, to that of the early Quakeis — 
was It the right one ? According to ‘Montanus, Ae Church was 
to be maintained m the world by a succession of miraculous 
interventions. From time to time, fresh outpourings of the 
Spirit would inspire fresh companies of prophets to ordain 
ritual, to confute heresy, to organize and modify the Church 
according to the changing necessities of each period. He 
denied that the Scripture was an adequate souice, whence to 
draw the refutation of error and the new supplies of truth 
demanded by the exigencies of the future. As Romanism sets 
up an infallible Pope to decide concerning truth, and in fact to 
supplement revelation, as the organ of the Divine Spiiit ever 
living in the Church • so these mystics have their inspired 
teachers and propl^ets, raised up from time to time, foi the same 
purpose. But the contemplative mystics, and indeed Clii istiangi 
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generally, borne out, as we think, by Scripture and by history, 
deny, any such necessity, and declare this doctrine of supple- 
nieiitaiy inspiration alien from the spirit of Christianity. While 
Montanus and his prophetesses, Maximilla and Piiscilla, were 
thus speaking, in the name of the Lord, to the country-folk of 
Phrygia oi to the citizens of Pepuza, Clement at Alexandria 
was teaching, on the contrary, that we have the organ requisite 
for finding in the Scriptures all the truth we need — that they 
are a well of depth sufficient, nay inexhaustible ; and that the 
devout exercise of reason in their inteipietation and application 
is at once the discipline and prerogative of the manhood proper 
to the Christian dispensation. We are no longer Jews, he 
would say, no longer children. The presence of the Spirit with 
us is a pait of the ordinary law of the economy under which 
we live. It is designed that the supernatural shall gTadually 
vindicate itself as the natural, in proportion as our nature is 
restored to its allegiance to God. It is ?wt necessary that we 
should be inspired in the same way as the sacred writers were, 
before their writings can be adequately serviceable to us. 

Such was tSe opposition in the second century, and such has 
it been in the mam ever since, between these two kinds of 
mystical tendency. The Montanist type of mysticism, as we see 
it in a Hildegard, among the Quakers, among the Protestant 
peasantry of the Cevennes, and among some of the ' Friends of 
God,’ usually takes its rise with the uneducated, is popular, 
sometime.s revolutionary. Animated by its spirit, Carlstadt 
filled Wittenberg with scandal and confusion ; and the Ana- 
baptist mob leddened the sky with the burning libraries of 
Osnabuig and Munster. The Alexandrian mysticism, so far 
from despising scholarship and philosopjiy, as so much carnal 
wisdom, desires to appropriate for Christianity every science and 
every art. It is the mysticism of theologiacis, of philosophers, 
and scholars. It exists as an important element in the theology 
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of CleineHt, of Oiigeii, and of Augustine. It assumes still 
greater prominence in a Hugo or a Richard of St. Victoj. It 
obtained its fullest proportions in these German mystics of the 
fourteenth century. It refined and elevated the scholarship of 
Reuchlin, Ficinus, and Mirandola. It is at once profound and 
expansive in our English Platonists. 

Yet let it not be supposed that the extravagance of the 
enthusiastic mysticism has not its uses, or that the seienity ot 
the contemplative is always alike admirable. Both have, in 
their turn, done goodly service. Each has had a work given it 
Co do in which its rival would have failed. The eccentric 
impetuosity of hlontanism, ancient and modern, has done good, 
directly and indiiectly, liy breaking through traditional loutine 
— by piotesting against the abases of human authority — by 
stirring many a sleeping question, and daring many an untried 
path of action. On the other hand, the contemplative mysticibin 
has been at times too timid, too fond of an elegant or devout, 
but still unwoithy, ease. The Nicodemuses of the sixteenth 
century, the Bii^onnets and the Gerard Roussels, were nearly 
all of them Platonists. They were men -whose mysticism 
raised them above the wretched externalism of Rome, and at the 
same time furnished them with an ingenious excuse for abiding 
safely in her communion. ‘ What,' they would say, ^ are the 
various forms of the letter, to the unity of the Spirit ? Can we 
not use the signs of Romanism in the spirit of Protestantism — 
since, to the spiritual and the wise, this outward usage or that, 
is of small matter?' The enthusiastic mysticism tends to miib 
tiply, and the contemplative to dimmish, positive precept and 
ordinance. The former will sometimes levolt against one kind 
of prescription only to devise a new one of its owm. So the 
followers of Fox exchanged surplice and * steeple-house ' for a 
singularity of hat, i:oat, and pronouns. The contemplative 
mystic loves to inform his common life with the mysterious and 
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the divine. Certain especial sanctities he has, but nothing 
unsanctified \ and he covers his table with an altar-cloth, and 
ciirtams his bed with a chasuble, and drinks out of a chalice 
every day of ins life. A Montanus commends celibacy ^ an 
Oiigen sees typified in marriage the espousals of the Church, 
The zeal of the enthusiastic mysticism is ever on the watch for 
signs — expects a kingdom coming with observation — is almost 
always Millenarian. The contemplatist regards the kingdom of 
heaven as internal, and sees in the history of souls a continual 
day of judgment The one courts the vision and hungers after 
marvel : the other strives to ascend, above all form and lan- 
guage, from the valley of phantasmaia to the silent heights of 
‘ imageless contemplation.^ The one loves violent contrasts, 
and parts off abruptly the religious world and the irreligious, 
the natural and the supernatural. The other loves to harmonize 
these opposites, as far as may be— would win rather than rebuke 
the world — would blend, in the daily life of faith, the human 
with the divine working : and delights to trace everywhere 
types, analogies, and hidden unity, rather than diversity and 
strife. The Old Testament has been always the favourite of 
the prophetic mysticism : the contemplative has drunk most 
deeply into the spirit of the New. 

■fc % % % % 

Mysticism, as exhibited in Tauler’s sermons, is much more 
likely to win appreciation at the hands of English readeis than 
mysticism in the Theologia Germanica, The principles which 
\vere there laid down as bare abstractions are here warmed by 
sunshine and clothed with verdure. To the theory of mysti- 
cism we find added many a suggestive hint concerning its 
piactice. There ^vere general statements in the Theologia Ger- 
manica so dim, so vast, so ultra-hum'hn, that many readers 
would be at a loss to understand how they could possibly 
become a practice or a joy in any soul alive. In the sermons, 
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a brother mystic supplies the lequisite qiiahhcation, and sho\v> 
that the old Teutonic knight had, after all, a meaning not so 
utterly remote from all the ways and wants of flesh and lHood. 

Brought out to view by Taulefs fervour, Ins invisible ink 
becomes a legible character. The exhortations of the pulpit 
thus interpret the soliloquy of the cell; and when the preacher 
illuminates mysticism with the many-coloured lights of meta- 
phor and passion — when he interrogates, counbels, entreats, 
rebukes, we seem to return from the confines of the nameless, 
voiceless A^oid to a region within the iiilc of the sun, and to 
beings a little lower than the angels. It ^\ill reassure many 
readers to discovei uom these sermons that the mystics whom 
Tauler represents are by no means so infatuated as to disdain 
those external aids which God has provided, or which holy men 
of old have handed down — that they do not call history a husk, 
social worship a vain oblation, or decent order bondage to the 
letter — that when they speak of transcending time and place, 
they pretend to no new commandment, and do but repeat a 
truth old as all true religion — that they are on their guard, 
beyond most men, against that spiiitual pride whiidi some think 
inseparable from the mystical aspiration — that so far from 
encouraging the morbid introspection attributed to them, it is 
their first object to cure men of that malady — that instead of 
formulating their own experience as a test and regimen for 
others, they tell men to sit down m the low^est place till God 
calls them to come up highei — and finally, that they are men 
who have mouined for the sins, and comforted the sorrow’s 
of their fellows, with a depth and compass of lowfly love such 
as should have disarmed every unfriendly judgment, had their 
errors been as numerous as their excellence is extraordinary. 

Any one who has attentively read Tauler’s discourses as now 
accessible may consider himself familiar with the substance of 
Tauler’s preaching. Fiom w’hatever part of Sciipture history, 

VOL. i. u 
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prophecy, song, or precept, his text be taken, the seuiions, we 
may be sure, will contain similar exhoitations to self-abandon- 
ment, the same warnings against a barren externalism, the same 
directions to prepare the way for the inward Advent of the 
Lord in the Ground of the Soul. The allegorical interpreta- 
tion, universal in those days, rendered easy such an ever-varied 
presentation of a single theme. Did the multitude go out into 
the -wilderness to the preaching of John? We are to go forth 
into the wilderness of the spiritual life. Did Joseph and Maiy 
seek their son in vain among their friends and acquaintance, 
and find him in his Father’s house ? We also must retire to 
the inmost sanctuaiy of the soul, and be found no more in the 
company of those hindering associates, our own Thoughts, Will, 
and Understanding. Did Christ say to Mary Magdalen, ‘ I 
have not yet ascended to rny Father ?’ He meant, ‘ I have not 
yet been spiritually raised within thy soul / for he himself had 
never left the Father. 

From the sermon on the fifteenth Sunday after Trinity I 
select a passage which contains in two sentences the kernel of 
Tauler’s doctrine — the principle which, under a thousand 
varieties of illustration and application, makes the matter of all 
his sermons. ‘ When, through all manner of exercises the out- 
ward man has been converted into the inward, reasonable man, 
and thus the two, that is to say, the powers of the senses and 
the powers of the reason, are gathered up into the very centre 
of the man’s being — the unseen depths of his spirit wherein lies 
the image of God, — and thus he flings himself into the divine 
abyss, m which he dwelt eternally before he was created ; then 
when God finds the man thus simply and nakedly turned 
to\vards Him, the Godhead bends down and descends into the 
depths of the pure, wmting soul, and transforms the created 
soul, drawing it up into the uncreated essence, so that the spirit 
becomes one with Him. Could such a man behold himself, he 
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would see himself so noble that he would fancy himself God, 
and see himself a thousand times nobler than he is in himself, 
and would perceive all the thoughts and purposes, ^\ords and 
works, and have all the knowledge of all men that ever were.’ 

An explanation of this extract will be a summary of Taulei's 
theology. First of all, it is obvious that he regards human 
nature as tripaitite — it is a temple in three compartments: 
theie is the outer court of the senses ; there is the inner couit 
of the intellectual nature, where the powers of the soul, busy 
with the images of things, are ever active, wheie Reason, 
IMeniory, Will, move to and fro, as a kind of mediating priests; 
there is, lastly, and inmost, a Holy of Holies — the Ground of 
die Soul, as the mystics teim it. 

‘Yes!’ exclaims some critic, ‘this Ground, of which we 
hear so much, which the mystics so laboiii to describe, what 
is it, after all?’ Let Tauler answer. He heie calls it ‘the 
very centre of man’s being’ — ‘the unseen depths of his spiiit, 
wherein lies the image of God.’ I believe that he means to 
indicate by these and other names that element in our natiue 
by virtue whereof we are moial agents, wherein lies tliat 
idea of a light and a wrong which finds expression (though 
not always adequate) in the v’erdicts of conscience — that 
Syndercsis {^.0 use an Aristotelian word) of which the Syneidesis 
is the particular action and voice — that part of our finite 
nature wdiich borders on the infinite — that gate through which 
God enters to dw^eli with man. Nor is the belief in such a piinciple 
byaiiy means peculiar to the mystics , men at the farthest lemove, 
by temperament and education, from mysticism, are }et generally 
found leady to admit that w^e can only approach a solution oi 
our great difficulties cojqcerning predestination andfiee will, by 
supposing that there is a depth in our nature wdiere the divme 
and human are on^. This is Taulefs spaik and potential 
divinity of man — that face of man’s soul wherein God shine ih 
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always, whether the man be awaie thereof or not. This, to 
speak Platonically, is the ideal part of man — that pait of him 
whereby, as a cieature, he participates in the Word by whose 
thought and will all creatines exist. It is the unlost and 
inalienable nobleness of man — that from which, as Pascal says, 
his misery as well as his glory proceeds — that which, according 
to Tauler, must exist even in hell, and be converted into the 
sorrow there. The Christian Piatonist expresses his conception 
of the consummated redemption of man by saying that he is 
restored to his original idea — becomes what be was designed to 
be before sin marred him — puts off the actual sinful self, and 
puts on the truer primal self which exists only in God. In this 
sense Eckart says, ‘ I shall be sorry if I am not younger to- 
moirow than I am to-day — that is, a step nearer to the source 
whence I came' — away fiom this Eckart to the Divine Idea 
of man. 

Such, then, in this Ground. Next, how is the lapse, or 
transit into it, effected ? Tauler reminds us that many men live 
as though God were not in this way nearer to them than they 
are to themselves. They possess inevitably this image — this 
immediate receptivity of God, but they never think of their 
prerogative, never seek Him in whom they live and move. 
Such men live in the outside of themselves — in the sensuous or 
intellectual nature \ but never lift the curtain behind which are 
the rays of the Shekinah. It will profit me nothing, says Tauler, 
to be a king, if I know it not. So the soul must break away from 
outward things, from passion and self, and in abandonment and 
nothingness seek God immediately. When God is truly found, 
then indeed the simplified, self-annihilated soul, is passive. But 
the way thereto, what action it demands, what strong crying and 
teais, what trampling out of subtle, seemly, darling sms ! 

Fust of all, the senses must be mastered by, and absorbed 
in, the powers of the soul. Then must these very powers them- 
selves— all reasonings, willings, hopings, feaiings, be absorbed 
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in a simple sense of the Divine presence — a sense so still, so 
blissful, as to annihilate before and after, obliterate self, and sink 
the soul in a Love, whose height and depth, and length and 
breadth, passing knowledge, shall fill it with all the fulness of God. 

‘ What r it may be said, ^ and is this death — not of sin 
meiely, but of nature — the demand of your mysticism? Is all 
peace hollow which is not an utter passivity — ^ivithout know- 
ledge, without will, without desire — a total blank ?’ 

Not altogether so, the mystic will reply. These poweis of 
the soul must cease to act, in as far as they belong to self ; but 
they are not destroyed : their absorption in the higher part of 
our nature is in one sense a death ; in another, their truest life. 
They die; but they live anew, animated by a piinciple of lif*e 
that comes duectly from the Father of lights, and from the Light 
who is the life of men. That in them which is fit to live, 
survives. Still are they of use m this lower woild, and still to be 
employed in manifold service ; but, shall I say it ? they are no 
longer quite the same powers. Tney are, as it were, the glori- 
fied spirits of those powers. They are risen ones. They are 
in this 'world, but not of it. Their life has passed into the life 
which, by slaying, has preserved and exalted them. So have I 
heard of a nightingale, challenged by a musician with his lute ; 
and when all nature’s skill was vain to rual the swift and 
doubling and redoubling mazes and harmonies of mortal science, 
the bird, heart-broken, dropt dead on the victorious lute ; — and 
yet, not truly dead, for the spirit of music which throbbed in 
that melodious throat had now passed into the lute ; and ever 
afterward breathed into its tones a wild sweetness such as never 
Thessalian valley heard before — the consummate blending of 
the woodland witchery with the finished height of art. 

‘You see,’ our mystic continues — ^and let us hear him, for he 
has somev/hat more to say, and to the purpose, as it seems — 

‘ you see that we are no enemies to the symbol and the figure in 
their proper place, any more thaq we are to the arguments of 
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reason. But tht^ie aie thiee considerations which I and my 
brethren would entreat you to entertain. First of all, that 
logical distinctions, and all foims of imagery, must of necessity 
be transcended Vvhen we contemplate directly that Being who is 
above time and space, before and after, — the iiniveis?! Piesence, 
— the dweller in the everlasting Now. In the highest states of 
the soul, when she is concentiated on that part of her which 
links her with the infinite, when she clings most immediately to 
the Father of spirits, all the slow technicalities, and the processes 
and the imaginations of the lower powers, must inevitably be 
forgotten. Have you never known times when, quite apart 
from any particular religious means, your soul has been filled, 
past utterance, with a sense of the divine presence, — when 
emotion has overflowed all reasoning and all words, and a 
certain serene amazement — a silent gaze of wonder — has taken 
the place of all conclusions and conceptions? Some interrup- 
tion came, or some reflex act dissolved the spell of glory and re- 
called you to yourself, but could not rob you of 3 our blessing. 
Theie remained a divine tranquillity, in the strength whereof 
your heaviesh trouble had grown lighter than the grasshopper, 
and your hardest duty seemed as a cloud before the winds of 
the morning In that hour, your soul could find no language; 
but looking back upon it, you think if that unutterable longing 
and imutteiable rest could have found speech, it would have 
been in words such as these — “ Whom have I in heaven but 
Thee ? and there is none upon earth that I desire beside Thee.” 

‘ Then again, we \voiild have you consider that the mere con- 
clusions of the intellect, the handiwork of imagination, the 
effervescence of sentiment, yea, sensible delight in certain 
religious exercises — all these things, though religion’s hand- 
maidens, aie not religion herself. Sometimes they aie delusive; 
always are they dangerous, if they, rather than God, become in 
any way our dependence. If the heart — -the central fount of 
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life's issues — be not God’s, what avail the admitted propositions, 
and touching pictures, and wafts of sweetness — the mere furni- 
ture, adornment, and incense, of the outer courts of thy nature ? 
Christ in thy soul, and not the truth about Him m thy brain, 
is thy life’s life ; and his agony of love must pierce thee some- 
what deeper than the pathos of a tragedy. There are those who 
live complacently on the facilities and enjoyments they have in 
certain practices of devotion, when all the w'hile it is rather they 
themselves, as thus devout, and not their Lord, whom they love. 
Some such are not yet Christians at all Others, who are, have 
yet to learn that those emotions they set such store by, belong, 
most of them, to the earliest and lowest stages of the Christian 
life. The lotus-flowers are not the Nile. There are those who 
violently excite the imagination and the feeling by long gazing 
on the crucifix — by picturing the torments of martyrs — by per- 
forming repeated acts of Contrition, — by trying to wish to 
appropriate to themselves, for Christ’s sake, all the sufferings of 
all mankind — by praying for a love above that of all seraphim, 
and do often, in wrestling after such extraordinary gifts, and 
harrowing their souls with such sensuous horrors, work out a 
mere passion of the lower nature, followed by melancholy col- 
lapse, and found pitiably wanting in the hour of trial/** In 
these states does it ofeenest happen that the phantoms of imagi- 
nation are mistaken for celestial manifestations; and forms 
which belong to middle air, for shiny ones from the third 
heaven. I have been told that astronomers have sometimes 
seen in the field of their glass, floating globes of light — as it 
seemed, new planets swimming within their ken ; and these 
were but flying specks of dust, hovering in the air ; but magni- 

^ 'Sic.oXq, mhis TriuJ de Lt P?uere, testant folk, bat especially to the 
describes and criticises this style of devotees of the cloister. Those who 
devotion It must always be borne in have some acquaintance with the fan- 
inmd that the warnings Tanler with tastic excesses he combats, will rot 
legard to the image and the symbol think his language too strong, 
are addressed, not to na i^ober Pro- 
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fied and made luminous by the lenses thiough which they 
lookeS, and by the reflection of the light The e}'e of the mind 
may be visited by similar illusions. I counsel all, therefore, 
that they ask only for grace sufflcient against present evil, and 
covet not great things, but be content with such measures of 
assurance and sensible delight as God shall think sale for them ; 
and that, above all, they look not at His gifts in themselves, 
but out of themselves, to Him, the Giver. 

‘ The third consideration I have to uige, in justification of 
precepts which appear to you unnatuial, is this: — there are 
certain trials and desolations of soul, to which the best are ex- 
posed, wherein all subordinate acts are impossible ; and then 
happy is he who has never exalted such helps above their due 
place. I scarcely know how to make myself understood to any 
save those who have been at some time on the edge, at least, 
of those unfathomable abysses. Good men of prosperous and 
active life may scarcely know them. Few who have lived much 
in retirement, with temperament meditative, and perhaps melan- 
choly, have a^ogether escaped. There are times when, it may 
be that some great sorrow has torn the mind away from its 
familiar supports, and laid level those defences which in pros- 
perity seemed so stable — when the most rooted c nv ctions of 
the reason seem rottenness, and the blossom of our heavenward 
imaginations goes up before that blast as dust — ^when our works 
and joys and hopes, with all their multitude and pomp and 
glory, seem to go down together into the pit, and the soul is 
left as a garden that hath no water, and as a wandering bird 
cast out of the nest — when, instead of our pleasant pictures, we 
have about us only doleful creatuies among ruins— when a 
spirit of judgment and a spirit of burnhig seem to visit the city 
of the heart, and in that day of trouble and of treading down 
and of perplexity, the noise of viols, and tlfe mirth of the tabret, 
and the joy of the harp, are silent as the grave. Now, J say. 
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blessed is the man who, when cast into this utter wretchedness, 
far away from all creatures and from all comfort, can jet be 
willing, amidst all his tears and anguish, there to remain as 
long as God shall please — who seeks help from no creature — 
who utters his complaint to the ear of God alone — who still, 
with ever-strengthening trust, is ready to endure till self shall 
have been purged out by the fires of that fathomless annihilation 
— who, crying out of the depths, while the Spirit maketh inter- 
cession within him with groamngs that cannot be uttered, shall 
presently be delivered when the right time hath come, and re- 
joice in that glorious liberty of the children of God, wherein 
they are nothing and He is all 

Now, somewhat thus, I think, would that class of mystics 
whom Tauler represents, reply to the very natural objections 
urged by many in our times. Nor does such reply, so far, 
seem to me either unsatisfactory in itself, or in any w^ay con- 
trary to Scripture. It is with the aim, and under the qualifi- 
cations, I have endeavoured to set forth, that these mystics 
would refuge the soul in a height above reasonings, outward 
means and methods, in a serenity and an absti^ction wherein 
the subtlest distinctions and most delicate imaginations would 
seem loo gross and sensuous — where (as in Endymion’s ecstasy) 

* Essences 

Once spiritual, are like muddy lees. 

Meant but to fertilize our earthly root. 

And make our branches lift a golden fruit 
Into the bloom of heaven.' 

On the latter part of the extract given just now I have not 
yet commented. It suggests a question of no small moment 
What, it will be asked, is the relation sustained by the Saviour 
of mankind to this jnystical process — this drawing up of the 
created soul into the uncreated essence ? Is not a blank ab- 
straction — an essQotial nothing, substituted for the Son of man ? 
How does the abstract Essence in which Tauler would sink the 
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soul, differ from the abstract Essence or super-essential Unity 
in which a Plotinus would lose himself, or horn that Divine 
substance in which the pantheistic Sufis sought to dissolve 
their personality ? In this region (confessedly above distinction), 
the mystic cannot, by his own admission, distinguish one 
abstraction horn the other. There is a story of a lover who, 
Leander-like, swam nightly across a strait to visit the lady 
of his heart. A light which she exhibited on the shore was 
the beacon of the adventurous swimmer. But two brothers 
(cruel as those who murdered Isabella’:^ lover in the wood) 
removed the light one dark and stormy night, and placed it in 
a boat anchored not near shore, but in mid-waters, where the 
strait was broadest. Their victim struggled as long as mortal 
strength might endure, towards the treacherous light — farther 
and farther out — into the ocean which engulphed him. Have 
not the mystics, in like manner, shifted the beacon and substi- 
tuted an expanse — an abyss, as the object of man’s effort, in- 
stead of that love and sympathy which await him in the heart 
of the Son of man ? 

Can it be ptissible that the best thing to do with a revelation 
of God, now we have one, is to throw it behind our backs ? 
Now that the light the wisest heathen longed for has come, are 
we to rid ourselves of it, with all speed, and fly, like Eckart, 
from the known to the old, unknown God? To do this, is to 
account as foolishness the wisdom of God manifest in the flesh* 
Is it not all — as the enemies of Quietism used to say — a device 
of the Devil ? Does it not look as though the Arch-enemy, 
unable to undo the work of redemption, had succeeded, by a 
master-stroke of policy, in persuading men to a false spirituality, 
which should consist in obliterating the facts of that redemption 
from their own minds as completely as though it had never 
been wrought ? ^ 

Now it is much better, I think, to put objections like these 
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in all their strength, and to give them fair hearing. They will 
occur to many persons m the reading of these sermons. They 
will awaken a distrust and a perplexity which are not to be 
talked down by high words, or by telling men that if they do 
not sufficiently admire these mystics, so much the worse for 
them. One of the objections thus urged is logically unanswer- 
able. If Eckart and Plotinus both succeed in reducing their 
minds to a total emptiness of all memory, knowledge, and 
desire, in order to contemplate a super-essential Void, equally 
blank, the Christian and the heathen pantheist are indistin- 
guishable. Vacuum A, would be a vacuum no longer if it 
contained anything to distinguish it from vacuum B ,• and to 
escape, in the most absolute sense, all distinction, is Eckart’s 
highest ambition. But it is to be remembered, first of all, that 
Tauler does not go so far as Eckart in his impatience of every- 
thing intelligible, conceivable, or utterable. And next, that, 
happily, neither Eckart, Tauler, nor any man, can really reduce 
himself to that total nescience and apathy demanded by the 
theory which makes personality a sin, knowledge an infirmity, 
imagination a folly. Humanity is still too stiong for any such 
de-hunianizing ideal. The Absolute of Tauler is not, like the 
Absolute of Plotinus, an abstraction above morality. His link 
between finite and infinite — his image of God, is moral, not 
metaphysical merely. It is his knowledge, first of all, of God 
in Christ which enables him to contemplate the Infinite, not as 
boundless being, but as unfathomable love. So he stands firm 
on the gland Christian foundation, and the Son is his way to 
the Father. Following Dionysius, that arch-mystagogue, he 
does indeed invite the trembling soul into the shadows of a 
Divine darkness, wherein no specific attribute or act is percep- 
tible to the baffled sight. But across that profound obscure 
and utter silence, there floats, perceptible, some incense from 
the censer, of the Elder Brother— the eternal High Priest It 
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is a darkness, but such an one as we have when we close our 
eyes after spectacles of glory — a daikness luminous and living 
with the hovering residue of splendours visible no longer. It 
is a silence, but such an one as we have after sweet music — a 
silence still stirred by inward echoes, and repetitions, and float- 
ing fragments of melodies that have ceased to fall upon the ear. 
It seems a chilling purity, a hueless veil — but such a veil as 
the snowfall lays upon an Alpine church-yard, hiding all colour 
but not all form, and showing us still where the crosses are. 
By their fruits we know these mystics. No men animated by 
a love so Ciirist-like as was theirs, could have put an abstraction 
in the place of Chiist. 

With regard to the work of Chiist, Tauler acknowledges 
(more readily than George Fox) that the divine element or 
inward light in man must remain a mere surmise or longing, 
apart from the historic manifestation of God in the flesh. It is 
Jesus of Nazareth who at once interprets to the soul, while He 
satisfies, its own restless heavenward desire. It is His grace 
alone which makes a mere capacity of God, a possession — a 
mere potentis^xity, actual. The view of Christ which Tauler 
loves to present most frequently is that expressed by those 
passages of Scripture which speak of Him as the first-born 
among many brethren, and which remind us that both He 
that sanctifieth and they that are sanctified are all of one. He 
would say that the Saviour now lives upon the earth, in the 
person of all true believers ; and that, in a subordinate sense, 
the Word is being continually made flesh, as Christ is formed 
in the hearts of Chiistians. With one voice Eckart and Tauler, 
Ruysbroek and Suso, exclaim — ‘ Arise, O man ! realize the end 
of thy being : make room for God within thy soul, that he may 
bring forth his Son within thee.' 

The Saviour’s obedience unto death is regarded by Tauler, 
rather in its exemplary, than in its propitiatory aspect. Very 
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impoitant, as characteristic of his theology, is the distinction 
he makes between our union to the humanity of Christ, and 
our union to his divinity. As man, He is the ideal of humanity 
— the exemplar of self-surrender. All that He received from 
the Father was yielded up to Him in that absolute devotedness 
which all His brethren imitate. We are united to His humanity 
in propoition as we follow the obedience and self-sacrifice of His 
earthly life. But above this moral conformity to His example, 
Tauler'sets another and a higher union to His divinity. And 
this union with the Godhead of the Son is not a superior 
degree of moral likeness to Him, it is rather an approximation 
to another mode of existence. It is an inward transit from our 
actual to our ideal self — not to the moral ideal (for that is 
alieady realized in proportion as we are united to His humanity), 
but to our Platonic archetypal ideal. This higher process of 
union to the Word, or return to our ideal place in Him, con- 
sists in escaping from all that distinguishes us as creatures on 
this earth — in denuding oiii selves of reasonings, imaginations, 
passions, — humanities, in fact, and reducing ourselves to that 
metaphysical essence or germ of our being, ^hicli lay from 
eternity^ — not a creatine, but the thought of a creature, in the 
Divine Word. 

Now it appears to me that this self-spiiitualizing process 
which seeks by a refined asceticism to tianscend humanity 
and crealurehness, is altogether a uiibUke. i-\n ideal suffi- 
ciently high, and ever beyond us, is already given in the moral 
perfection of Christ Jesus. This desire to escape from ail the 
modes and means of our human existence came not from Paul, 
but from Plato. It revives the impatience of that noble but 
one-sided, Greek id^al, which despised the body and daily 
life, abhorred matter as a prison-house, instead of using it as 
A scaffolding, anilonged so intensely to become puie, passion- 
less intellect. I know no self- transcendence, and I desire none, 
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higher than the self-sacrifice of the good Shepherd, who laid 
down Jiis life for the sheep. You will probably be reminded 
here of another great Platonist Origen, also, makes a distinc- 
tion between those who know Chiist, according to the flesh, as 
he terms it, /.<?., in his sufferings, death, and lesurrection, and 
that higher class of the perfect, or Gnosiici^ who, on the basis 
of that fundamental knowledge, rise from the historical Christ 
to the spiritual essence of the Word. Origen, however, sup- 
posed that this communion with the Logos, or eternal Reason, 
might become the channel of a higher knowledge, illumining 
the Gfiosticus with a divine philosophy. With Tauler, on the 
contrary, the intellectual ambition is less prominent , and he 
who has ascended into the uncreated essence cannot bring 
down from thence any wisdom for this lower world. Thus, in 
our extract, he says that if the soul united to the word could 
perceive itself, it would seem altogether like God, and would 
appear possessed of all knowledge that ever was. Such is the 
ideal; but the first reflex act would dissolve that trance of 
absolute, immediate oneness, and restore the mystic to the 
humbling con^tiousness of a separate, actual self; and here 
lies the great difference between Tauler and Eckart. Tauler, 
Suso, and Ruysbroek say, that in these moments of exaltation 
the soul (above distinctions) is not conscious of its distinction 
as a separate, creatine entity. Eckait says, not that the soul 
has, for a moment, forgotten all that is personal, and that parts 
it off from God, but that the distinction does not exist at all, — 
not that we do not know ourselves as separate, but that God 
does not To draw the line between theism and pantheism, 
is not always easy; but I think it must lie somewhere 
hereabout. 

With regard to the doctrines of holy indifference and disin- 
terested love, the German mystics are by nOrmeans so extreme 
as the French. Their views of the divine character were more 
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profjiuid and comprehensive ; their heaven and hell weie less 
external and realistic. A mysticism like theirs could not con* 
centrate itself, as Quietism did, on the degrees and qualities of 
one particular affection. Their God was one who, by a benign 
necessity of nature, must communicate Himself in blessing, one 
whose love lay at the root of His being. ^ If men would only 
believe,* cries Taulei, in one of his sermons, ''how passion- 
ately God longs to save, and bring foith His Son in them !’ 
They care little for being themselves accused of making matter 
eternal, and creatures necessary to God, if they can fiee Him 
from the imputation of selfishness or caprice. And so they 
have no scruples as to whether it be not selfish and criminal 
to pray for 0111 own salvation. In the sense of Tauler — a true 
and deep one — no man can say, ‘Tin will be done,’ and ‘Thy 
kingdom come,' without praving ior his own sahation. When 
Tauler seems to demand a self-abnegation which consents to 
perdition itself, he is to be undei stood in one of two w^ays • 
eithei he w^ould say that salvation should be desired for the 
sake of God, above our own, and that w^e should patiently sub- 
mit, when He sees fit to try us by withdrawing o«r hope of it ; 
or that the presence and the absence of God make heaven and 
hell — that no conceivable enjoyment ought to be a heaven to us 
without Him, no conceivable suftenng a hell wnth Him. But 
how difierent is all this from teaching, with some of the 
Quietists, that, since (as they say) God is equally glorified in 
our perdition and in our salvation, w'e should have no pretei- 
ence (if our love be truly disinterested) for the one mode of 
glorifying Him above the other. That any human being ever 
attained such a sublime indifference I shall not believe, until it 
is attested by a love foi man as much above ordinary Christian 
benevolence, as this Icn^e for God professes to be above ordi- 
nary Christian de\ otion , for what is true of the principle of 
love, is true of its Tlegrees — ‘ He that ioveth not his brother 
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whom he hath seen, how shall he love God whom he hath 
not seen ?’ 

The strongly ascetic language of Tauler and his brethren, 
their almost Manichean contempt of the world, must be read 
by the light of their times, so full of misery and corruption ; 
and by the light, also, of those fearful furnaces of trial through 
which they had personally passed. What soul, into which the 
iron has entered, will say, while the pain is still fresh, that the 
words of Tauler, or of Thomas h Kempis, are intemperate? 
It is probable that Tauler would have been less impatient to 
abolish his very personality, in order to give place to God, had 
he been able, like Luther, to regaid salvation, in greater 
measure, as consisting in a work done for^ as well as wrought 
ni him. But his justification is a progressive, approximate 
process. It is not a something he accepts, but a something he 
has to work out ,* and seeing, as, with his true humility, he was 
sure to do, how unsatisfactory was his likeness to God, how 
great the distance still, the only resource open to him is to 
ignore or annihilate that sorry and disappointing personality 
altogether, tli^t God, instead of it, may perform his actions, 
and be, in fact, the substitute for his soul. Both Tauler and 
Luther believe in substitution. The substitution of Tauler is 
internal — God takes his place within himself. The substitu- 
tion of Luther is external — ^when he believed on Christ, the 
Saviour associated him with Himself, and so brought him into 
sonship. So inevitable is the idea of some substitution, where 
the sense of sin is deep. Luther believes as profoundly as 
Tauler in a present, inward, living Saviour, as opposed to a 
remote historic personage, intellectually acknowledged. In 
the theology of both the old dualism is broken down, and God 
is brought near to man, yea, within him."' But the Son to whom 
Tauler is united, is the uncreated essence, the super-essential 
Word, from the beginning with the Father. The Son to whom 
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Luther is united is emphatically the Godman, as truly human, 
111 all sympathy and nearness, as when He walked the Gglilean 
hills. The humanity of Christ is chiefly histone with Tauler, 
and for any practical purpose can scarcely be said to ha\ e siir- 
\ived His exaltation; but with Luther that humanity is so 
\ital and so peipetual that he will even Iransfei to it the attri- 
butes of Deity. So far from desiring to pass upward from the 
man Christ Jesus to the Logos, as from a low^er to a higher, 
Luther calls ‘ that sinking himself so deep in flesh and blood,* 
the most glorious manifestation of Godhead. He does not, 
with the Piatonists, see degradation in the limitations of our 
nature, that nature has been honoured unspeakably, and is 
glorified, not annihilated, by the Incarnate One. According to 
Luther, the imdivme consists in sin, and sin alone ; not in our 
human means and modes, and processes of thought. Thus 
with him the divine and human are intimately associated, not 
merely in the leligious life, as it is termed, but in our temporal 
hopes and fears, in every part of our complicated, struggling, 
ni}’St€nous humanity. I’he theology of Liithci is more frte, 
joyous, and human, partly because the seiene and^superhiiman 
ideal of Tauler did not appear to him either possible or 
desirable, partly because sanctification was, with him, a change 
of state consequent on a change of relation — the giateful service 
of one who, by believing, has enleiedintorc'^t, and i>ailly, also, 
because he does not lose sight of the humanity of Christ, in PIis 
divinity, to the extent w Inch Tauler does. Both Liithei and Tauler 

— the mere history alone w ill not piofit : Christ must be boin 
myou. Luther adds— Christ begins to be born m you as soon 
as you heartily believe upon Him. Tauler adds — Chust is bom 
m you as soon as } ou hav e become nothing. 

It would be very unfair to make it a matter of blame to 
Tauler that he did not see with Lutheds eyes, and do Luther’s 
work. Luther in one century, and Tauler m another, had their 

VOL. I. X 
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tasks appointed, and quitted themselves like men. It was for 
Tauler to loosen the yoke of asceticism : it was for Luther to 
break it m pieces. But it would be just as culpable to disguise 
the real differences between Tauler and Luther, and to conceal 
the truth, from a desire to make Tauler appear a more com- 
plete reformer than he really was. Our High Churchmen, in 
their insular self-complacency, love to depreciate Luther and 
the Continental reformers. Idolateis of the past as they are, 
we do not think that they will be better pleased with that 
noblest product of the Middle Age — the German m)^sticism of 
the fouiteenth century, now placed wiihin their reach. These 
sermons of Taulei asseit so audaciously against sacerdotalism, 
the true priesthood of every Christian man. There is so 
little in them of the ‘ Church about iis,^ so much of the ^ Christ 
within us.’ 

% % % % ^ % 

It would have moved the scorn of some of the mystics, and 
the sonow of otheis, could they have been made aware of the 
strange uses to which some persons were to turn them in this 
nineteenth cv^ntury. The Emersonian philosophy, for example, 
is grieved that one seiies of wiitings should airogate inspiration 
to themselves alone. It is obvious that a ready credence given 
to professed inspiiation in other quarters, and later times, must 
tend to lower the exclusive prestige of the Scriptures. Thus 
the mystics may be played off against the Apostles, and all 
that IS granted to mysticism may be considered as so much 
taken fiom the Bib^e. A certain door has been maiked with a 
cross. Emerson, like the sly Abigail of the Foity Thieves, 
proceeds to maik, in like manner, all the doors in the street. 
Very gratifying tmly, and comic in the highest degree, to 
witness the perplexity of mankind, going up and down, seeking 
some indication of the hoped-for guidance fiom above! I 
do not believe that the inspired writers were (to use Thiio’s 
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comparison) as passive as a lyre under the hand of a musician. 
But some, who are much shocked at this doctruie in their 
case, would have us be awe-stricken, rather than offended, by 
similar pretension on the part of certain mystics. Tken^ the> 
tell us to tread delicately — to remember how little the laws o! 
our own nature are known to us — to abstain from hasty jud.:^* 
ment. In this way, it is supposed that Bibliolatry may be in 
some measure checked, and one of the greatest religious e\ils 
of the time be happily lessened. Criticise, if you will, John’s 
history, or Paul’s letters, but let due reverence restrain you 
from applying the tests of a superficial common sense to the 
utterances of the Montanuses, the hlunzers, the Engelbrechts, 
the Hildegards, the Theresas. But what saith History as to 
mysticism ? Very plainly she tells us that the mystics ha\ e 
been a power in the world, and a power for good, in proportion 
as their teaching has been in accordance with the Bible; — that 
the instances wherein they have failed have been precisely 
those in which they have attempted (whether wittingly, or not) 
to substitute another and a private revelation for it They 
have come as a blessing to their age, just in proportion as they 
have called the attention of men to some of the deepest lessons 
of that book — to lessons too commonly overlooked. The very 
men who might seem, to superficial observers, to bear witness 
against the Bible, do in reality utter the most emphatic testi- 
mony for it. A fact of this nature lends additional importance 
to the history of mysticism at the present time. 

Again, there are some who may suppose there is a real resem- 
blance between the exhortations of Tauier, and the counsel given 
men by such philosophers as Fichte or Herr Teufelsdrockb. 
Do not both urge men to abandon introspections — to abstain 
from all self-seeking— to arise and live in the transcendental 
world, by abandoning hope and fear, and by losing our miite in 
jan Infinite Will? Sbme similarity of sound there may 
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sionally be, but the autipathy of piinciple between the two 
kinds of teaching is piofound and radical 

I will suppose that there comes to our Teufelsdrockh some 
troubled spirit, full of the burden of this unintelligible world/ 
questioning, — as to an oiacle. The response is ready. ^ What 
do you come whining to me about your miserable soul for ? 
The soul-saving business is going down fast enough now-a-days, 
I can tell you. So you want to be happy, do you ? Pining after 
your Lubberland, as usual, — your Millennium of mere Ease 
and plentiful supply. Poor wietch! let me tell you this, — the 
very fact of that hunger of yours pioves that you will never 
have it supplied. Your appetite, my friend, is too enormous. 
In this wild Universe of ours, storming-in, vague-menacing, it 
is enough if }ou shall find, not happiness, but existence and 
footing to stand on, — and that only by girding yourself for 
continual effort and enduiance. I w^as wretched enough once 
— down in the Everlasting Nay/’ thinking this a DeviFs-world, 
because, in tk- universal scramble of myriads for a handful, I 
had not <.iutched the happiness I set my heart on. Now’', here 
I a’ in the'^^ Everlasting Yea,” serene as you see me. How^? 
^ imply by giving up wanting to be happy, and setting to work, 
and resigning ni} self to the Eternities, Abysses, or whatsoever 
other name shall be given to the fontal Voitices of the inner 

realms hliiacles ’ Fiddlestick ’ Aie not you a miracle 

to your hoi se ? What can they prove? .... Inspiration! — 
Tiy and get a little for yourself, my poor fiiend. Woik, man : 
go work, and let that sorry soul of thine have a little peace.’ 

^ Peace/ repeats our ^ poor friend/ as he goes discomfited 
away. ^ Peace ! the very thing this soul of mine will not let 
me have, as it seems. I know I am selfish. I dare say this 
desire of happiness is very mean and low, and all that ; but I 
would fain reach something higher. Yet Jthe first step thereto 
he does not show me. To leap into those depths of stoical 
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apathy which that great man has reached, is simply impossible 
to poor me. His experience is not mine. He tells a bedridjjen 
man to climb the mountains, and he will stiaightway be well 
Let him show me the way to a little strength, and in time I 
ma} I not hunger any moie after mere "'iubbeily enjoy- 
ment, ' if he will oftei my aftections something more attractive. 
But Infinite Will, and Law, and Abisses, and Eternities, are 
not atti active— nay, I am not sure that they are intelligible to 
me or any m 01 tab' 

Now the doctrine of Tauler is nowhere more in contrast with 
that just uttered than in its tenderness of Christian sympathy 
and adaptation, as compared with the dreary and repePent pride 
of the philosopher. Instead of overwhelming the applicant by 
absurdly demanding, as the first step, a sublimity of self-sacrifice 
which only the finished adept may attain, Tauler is not too 
proud to begin at the beginning. Disinterested love is, with 
him, a mountain to which he points in the dis^-ance, blight with 
heavenly glory. Disinteiested love, with TeiifeLdiockh, is an 
avalanche hurled doivn right in the path of the beginner. 
Tauler dees not see, in the unhappiness of tlie mdh, so much 
mere craven fear, or rhivarted selfishness He sees God’s image 
in him ; he believes that that hunger of his soul, which he 
\amly tries to satisfy with things earthly, is a divine ciaving, a 
proof that he ivas boin to satisfy it ivith things heavenly. He 
does not talk grandiloquently about Duty, and the gloiy of 
moral Freedom. He tells him that the same Sa\iourwiio died 
upon the cross is pleading and knocking at his heart, and doth 
passionately long to bless him. He sends him away to think 
over this fact, till it shall become more real to him than house 
and home, or sun and stars. He does not think that he can 
improve on ‘ the low morality’ of the gospel by disdaining to 
appeal to hope and fe§r in order to snatch men from their sins. 
If so to plead be to speak after the flesh, after the flesh he will 
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speak, to save a brother. There will be time enough, he thinks, 
if (Jod sees fit to lead the man to the heights of absolute self- 
loss ; and God will take His own way to do it. All Tauler has 
to do is to dedal e to him the truth concerning a Saviour, not 
to prescribe out of his own experience a law beyond that which 
13 written. In this way, instead of striking him into despair, or 
bidding him bury care in work, he comfoits and strengthens 
him. He does not despise him for keeping the lav/ simply out 
of love to Him who gave it. He does not think it unmanly, 
but true manhood rather, when he sees him living, a suppliant, 
dependent on a life higher than his own — on a Person, whose 
present diaracter and power were attested of old by history and 
miracle, as well as now by the ‘ witness of the Spirit.^ 

J think the candid reader of Tauler’s sermons, and of Sartor 
Resarhis^ will admit that a difference in substance such as I 
have pointed out, does exist between them. If so, those who 
follow the philosophy of Teufelsdrockh cannot claim Tauler — 
have no right to admire him, and ought to condemn in him that 
which they icondemn in the Christianity of the present day. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Alas poor countiy , 

Almost afraid to know itself ’ It cannot 

Pe called our motner, but oui gra' e. Wheie nothing, 

}jut V lio knoAS nothing, is once seen to smile , 

Where "gli-, and groans, and shneKS that rend the air. 

Are m?de, not mark’d , wnere \ olent soiiow seems 
A modem ecstasy , the dead man s knell 
Is theie scarce asked, for who ; and good men's lives 
E\j) re befo’-e the flowers in their caps, 

D}ing or ere they Sicken 

3vl \CBCTII. 

'T^HE day after Atherton’s retain, Willoughby and Gower 
^ met about noon, at Lowestofte’s lodge gate, the one le- 
turning from a piscatory expedition of six hours, with fish, the 
other from a pictorial ramble of four days, with skerches. 
Willoughby had to tell of the escapades of triclsy trout, and 
of the hopes and fears which weie suspended on his line. But 
not a word, of course, had he to say of the other thoughts 
which busied him the while, — how his lomance 'was in his 
head, as he carried those credentials of idleness, the fishing- 
tackle, and how, while he was angling for fish, he was devising 
the fashion in which Blanche should throw the fiy for Florian. 
Gower had seen such glades and uplands — such wondrous 
effects of light and shadow — he, too, had had his adventures, 
and could show his tiophies. 

Dinner was succeeded by that comparatively somnolent period 
which preceded the early tea so dear to Lowestoffe, Atherton 
found that a book of Schubert’s, which had interested him in 
the morning, was, in the afternoon, only a conducting-rod to 
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lure down the subtile influence of sleep. Lowestoffe,- lulled by 
the buzzing flies, dropped off into an arm-chair doze, without 
apology or disguise. He had been eaily up, and had been 
riding about all day on a new chestnut inaie. Violently had he 
objurgated that wietch of a groom for giving hei too many 
beans, theieby lendeiing her in danger of flying at the heels , 
and w'hat \vas w’orse, th2 monster IveCi p it on a gag snaffle with 
the maitmgale, and narrowdy escaped getting her into mischief. 
But the flying stoim had long since swept aivay. I^efore tea, 
Low’estofl'e w^as in his good-humoured, ii rational hunmiii , after 
tea he w’ould be in his good humoured rational one. As for 
Go\ver and Kate, they had quietly withdrawn together to see a 
watei-lily that had just blown, and were not heard of till tea-time. 

After tea, wdien certain sleepy people had again become 
responsible creatures, conversation began. 

Gower. Don't you think Atherton has a very manuscriptural 
ail to-mght^ 

Kate. Inhere is a certain aspect of repletion about him. 

Mrs. Atherton. We must bleed him, or the consequences 
may be seriouS; What’s this ? {Pat/s a paper out of his pocket ) 

Kate. And this 1 {Fulls out another,) 

Willoughby. He seems better now. 

Atherton {ahstraciedly). I was thinking of the difference 
between Gower’s studies and mine for the last few days. I 
have been reading a dark, miserable chapter in the history of 
man. He has been the chronicler of pleasant passages in the 
history of locks and trees, — his great epochs, a smile of sun- 
shine or sudden chill of shadow, — the woist disasters, a dull 
neutral-tint kind of day, or a heavy rain, — his most impractic. 
able subjects, beauties too biight or evanescent to be caught. 
It is sad to think how every subject of our study deepens in 
sorrow as it rises m dignity. 

Willoughby, And yet it is onlv by the manful struggles of 
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past generations through calamity and against %^rong, that we 
have bequeathed to us the leisure, the liberty, and the know- 
ledge essential to the highest enjoyment of natuie. Atlferton, 
in fact, studies the chequered and intneate causes which issue in 
the taste of Gower as one of their effects. I should think it 
must be no small gain, for an ai tist to be placed beyond the 
mediaeval idea winch set the rafet vo in the centre of the earth, 
and imagined, far below tlie roots of the mountains and the 
channels of the sea, eternal dames as the kernel oi the world. 

Guwxr. I have sometimes endea\ cured, while lying on the 
glass, to realise in my own wny the conception of the \yorld by 
the light-hearted Greeks as an animal, or as a robe or peplus. 
I have imagined the clouds the floating breath of the gieat 
creatine, rising against the crystal sphere of the sky, under 
which It lies as in an enchanter's glass ; — the seas, some deli- 
cate surfaces of the huge organism, that lun wninkled into a 
quick shiver at the cold touch of wind; — the forests, a fell of 
hair winch is ruffled by the chafing hand of the tempest. Then, 
when I look at the earth in the other aspect, as a variegated 
w’oven robe, I see it tlneaded silverly wath branching rivers 
spangled with eyes of lakes ; wiiere the sleek meadow^s he, 
it is rich wath piled velvet, and where the woods are, tufted with 
emerald feathers. But now' I w'ant to hear something more 
about our Strasbing people. 

Atherton. Bad new'S. There is a gieat hiatus in Arnstein's 
journal, w'hicli history fills up with pestilence and bloodshed. 
I have drawm up a few^ notes of this interval which must serve 
you as an outline. {Rcadsl) 

In the year 1348 that terrible contagion, knowmas the Black 
Death, wfflich journeyed from the East to devastate the wfflole 
of Europe, appeared at Strasburg.^ Everywhere famine, floods, 

See Hecker’s (tians by Dr Bab^ngton, 1853),-- -Hecker 
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the inversion of the seasons, stiange appeardiices in the sky, had 
been^ts precursors. In the Mediteiranean Sea, as afterwards 
in the Baltic, ships weie descried drifting masterless, filled only 
by plague-stricken corpses. Every man dreaded, not merely 
the touch and the breath of his neighbour, but his very eye, 
so subtile and so swift seemed the infection. In many paits of 
France it was computed that only two out of every twenty inha- 
bitants were left alive. In Strasburg sixteen thousand perished ; 
in Avignon sixty thousand. In Paris, at one time, four or five 
hundred were d} mg in a day. In that city, in the midst of 
a demoralization and a selfish lioiior like that Thuc}dides has 
painted, the Sisters of Mercy weie seen tending the sufferers 
who crowded the Hotel Dieu ; and, as death thinned their 
martyr-ranks, numbers more were ready to fill the same office 
of perilous compassion. Paiisaiiias says that in Athens alone 
out of all Greece there was raised an altar to mercy. But it 
was an altar almost without a ministry. Heathendom, at its 
best, might glory in the shrine 3 Christianity, at its woist, could 
furnish the priesthood. 

In Stiasbifi-g Tauler laboured fearlessly, with Thomas and 
Ludolph, among the panic stricken people — doubly cuised by 
the Interdict and by the plague. Great fires of vine-wood, 
wormwood, and laurel were kept burning m the squares and 
market-places to purify the air, lighting up the carved work of 
the deserted town-hall, and flickering aslant the overhanging 
gables of the narrow crooked streets and the empty tradesmen's 
stalls. The village was ravaged as fatally as the town. The 
herds grew wild in the fields of the dead jieasants, or died 
strangely themselves — victims, apparently, to the universal 
blight of life. The charlatans of the day drove for awhile a 
golden tiaffic with quintessences and distillations, filthy and 

gives the documents relating to the pendiv, front the Chronicle of Jacob 
trial of the Neustadt Jews in an ap- of Konigshoven. See also pp. 103-127. 
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fantastic medicines, fumigation of shirts and kerchiefs, charms 
and invocations, only at last to perish in their turn, Bv'en the 
monks had lost their love for gold, since eveiy gift was deadly. 
In vain did trembling men cairy their hoaids to the monastery 
or the church. Eveiy gate was barred, and the wealthy might 
be seen tossing their bags of bezants over the convent walls. 
In the outskirts of towns and cities, huge pits weie opened, 
wdiose mouths were daily filled with hideous heaps of dead. 
The pope found it necessary to consecrate the liver Rhone, and 
hundreds of corpses were cast out at Avignon, from the quays 
and pleasant gardens by the water-side, to be swept by the 
rapid stream under the silent bridges, past the forgotten ships 
and forsaken fields and mourning towns, livid and wasting, out 
into the sea. 

In a frenzy of terror and revenge the people fell upon the 
miserable Jews. They were accused of poisoning the wells, 
and every heart was steeled against them. Fear seemed to 
render all classes more ferocious, and the man who might sicken 
and die to-morrow found a wretched compensation in inflicting 
death to-day on the imagined authors of his danger. 1 oledo 
was supposed to be the centre of an atrocious scheme by w'hich 
the Jews were to depopulate Chiistendom. At Chiilon several 
Jews, some after torture and some in terror of it, confessed 
that they had received poison for that purpose. It was a black 
and red powder, made partly from a basilisk, and sent in the 
mummy of an egg. The deposition of the Jews arrested at 
Neustadt was sent by the castellan of Chiilon to Strasburg. 
Bishops, nobles, and chief citizens held a diet at Binnefeld in 
Alsace, to concert measures of persecution. The deputies of 
Strasburg, to their honour be it spoken, declared that nothing 
had been proved against the Jews. Their bishop was the most 
pitiless advocate t)f massacre. The result was a league of priests, 
lords, and people, to slay or banish every Jew. In some places 
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the senatois and burgoniasteis were disposed to mercy or to 
justice. ^ The pope and the emperor raised their voices, alike in 
vain, m behalf of the victims. Some Christians, who had sought 
from pity oi from avarice to save them, perished in the same 
flames. The noble of whom they bought piotection was stig- 
matised as a Jew master, execrated by the populace, at the 
mercy of his enemies. No power could stem the torrent. The 
people had tasted blood ; the priest had no mercy for the mur- 
derers of the Lord ; the baion had debts easily discharged by 
the death of his creditor. At Strasburg a monster scaflold was 
erected in the Jewish buiial ground, and two thousand were 
burnt alive. At Basle all the Jews weie burnt together in a 
wooden edifice erected for the puipose. At Spires they set 
their quaiter in flames, and peiished by their own hands. A 
guard kept out the populace while men commissioned by the 
senate hunted for treasure among the smoking ruins. The 
conupting bodies of those slain in the streets were put up in 
empty wine casks, and trundled into the Rhine. When the 
lage for slaughter had subsided, hands, red with Hebrew blood, 
were piously employed m building belfries and repairing churches 
with Jewish tombstones and the inateiials of Jewish houses. 

The gloomy spiiit of the time found fit expression in the 
fanaticism of the Flagellants." Similar troops of devotees had 


- These fanatics were eveiy\\heie 
foremost among the instigatois of the 
cruelties perpetiated on the Jews. 
Women, and even child**:!!, joined 
their ranks in great numbeis, wearing 
the hats with led crosses, carrying 
flags, and scourging themselves with 
the rest. The particulars given are 
taken from the account m Jacob von 
Konigshoven's ElsassiscJie %i Strass'- 
burgische Chromk, inserted entire in 
Wackernagel,— -(p 931) Thechronicler 
says — ‘Zuo Stiosburg kam m^denne 
tiisent manne in ire geselleschaft, und 
siu teiltent sich zuo Strdsburg. erne 


parte der geischelaeie gieng dns lant 
abe, die ander parte das lant uf und 
kam sd vil volkes m ire bruodeischair, 
das es verdrds den bobest uiid den 
keiser und die phafheit. imd der keisci 
verschreip dem bdbeste das er etwas 
hie zuo gedaechte : anders die geis- 
chelei verk§rtent alle die welt.’ Ihe 
Flagellants claimed power to confess 
and give absolution The thirty-four 
days’ scourging among them was to 
make a man as innocent as a babe — 
the virtue of the lash was above all 
sacraments. Ttiiis the people took 
religion mto their own hands, blindly 
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in the preceding century carried throughout Italy the mania of 
the scourge ; but never before had the frenzy of penan<^e been 
so violent or so contagious. It was in the summer of 1349 
that they appeared in Strasbuig, All the bells rang out as two 
hundred of them, follow mg two and two many costly banners 
and taperSj entered the city, singing stiange h}mns. The 
citizens vied with each other in opening to them their doois 
and seating them at tiieii tables. More than a thousand joined 
their ranks. Whoever entered their number was bound to 
continue among them thirty-four days, must have foiirpence of 
his own for each day, might enter no house unasked, might 
speak with no woman. I'he lash of the master a\vaited every 
infraction of their rule. The movement paitook of the popular, 
anti-hieiarchical spint of the day. The priest or fiiar could 
hold no rank, as such, among the Flagellants. The mastership 
was inaccessible to him, and he was precluded from the secret 
council The scourging took place twice a day. Every 
morning and evening they lepaired inpiocession to the place 
of flagellation outside the city. There they stripped them- 
selves, retaining only a pan of linen drawers. TThey lay down 
in a large ciicle, indicating by their postuie the particular sin 
of which each penitent was pimcjpally guilty. The perjured 
lay on his side, and held up three fingers , the adulterer on his 
face. The mabtei then pas'^ed lound, appl)ing hi^ lash to each 
m succession, chanting the ihymc — ■ 

StAiid up in \iilueof liolx pain, 

x\nd s^uatd thee well fioin guilt again. 

One after the othei, thc) lose and followed him, singing and 
scourging themsehes with whips m wfliich w’ere great knots and 
nails. The ceremon;^ closed with the leading of a letter, said 

atid savagely, -no other wav was then pained the pestilence liad loosened the 
possible It ivas a spasmoaic move- grasp of the powei temporal and 
meat of the miss of life bjneath, spiritual which held them down so 
when the social di^oider that accora- long 
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to have been brought by an angel from heaven, enjoining their 
practice, after Vv^hich they returned home in order as they came. 
The people ciowded from far and near to witness the piteous 
expiation, and to watch with prayers and tears the flowing blood 
which was to mingle with that of Christ. The pretended letter 
was reverenced as another gospel, and the Flagellant was 
already believed before the priest. The clergy grew anxious as 
they saw the enthusiasm spreading on every side. But the 
unnatural furor could not last j its own extravagance prepared 
its downfall. An attempt made by some Flagellants in Stras- 
burg to bring a dead child to life was fatal to their credit. The 
Emperor, the Pope, and the prelates took measures against 
them simultaneously, in Germany, in France, in Sicily, and in 
the East. The pilgrimage of the scourge was to have lasted 
four-and-thiity years. Six months sufficed to disgust men with 
the folly, to see their angelic letter laughed to scorn, their 
processions denounced, their order scattered. 

Meanwhile the enemies of Tauler were not idle. Louis of 
Bavaria was dead. The new Emperor Charles IV. was of the 
papal party, ar^ called the Parsons’ Kaiser, but a man of vigour 
and enlightenment j so weary Germany, broken by so many 
calamities, was generally inclined to acknowledge his claim. 
About the year 1348 he visited Strasburg, and the clergy 
brought Tauler and bis two friends before him. They were to 
answer for their haid words against priests and princes. Charles 
listened attentively to the statement of their piinciples, and to 
their spirited defence of what they had said and done. At last 
he said (conceive the dismay of the prelates !) that, after all, 
‘ he was veiy much of their mind.’ But the ecclesiastics did 
not rest till they had procured a condemnatory sentence. The 
accused were commanded to publish ^ recantation, and to 
promise to refrain for the future from such contumacious 
language concerning the Church and the Interdict, on pain of 
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excommunication. It is said that, in spite of this decision, 
they did but speak and wiite the more in the same spirit. Tin-, 
however, is not certain. It is known that Tauler shortly aftei- 
wards left his native city, and fixed his residence in Cologne, 
where he mostly spent the remainder of his life, actively engaged 
as a preacher in endeavouring to promote a deeper spirituality, 
and in combating the enthusiasm of the pantheistic Beghaids 
who abounded in that city.® 

Chronicle of A dolf A rnstein^ contimted. 

Strasburg. 1354. yanuary. — In the comparative leisure 
of the winter time, I set down in order (from such fragmentary 
notes as I then made) records of a journey undertaken last year 
to Flanders. 

When I left Strasburg, to sail down the Rhine, our city hid 
enjoyed at last nearly two years’ prosperity. We could scarcely 
believe the respite leal. First of all, after so many troubles 
and dissensions, the Black Death had laid us waste. Then 
came the Flagellants, turning all thmgs upside down— the 
irresistible infection of their fury — the thirst lor blood they 
stirred up everywhere — the slaughter of the miserable Jews. 
Then we bad the Emperor among us, demanding unrighteous 
imposts. Our old spirit lose. For two years and a half our 
chains and guard-ships barred the passage of the Rhine.* We 
would endure any extremity rather than submit, and our firm- 
ness won the day. Now, for the last three years, — the 
pestilence and its horrors over; blockaded business free 
again ; — our little world has been gambolhng like children let 
loose from school. Never such rapid and fruitful buying and 
selling, sucli marrying and giving in marriage, such feasting, 
pageantry, and merriment, among high and low alike.® All the 

^ See Schmidt s Tauhj% p. 58. 

4 LaguiIIe's inuo^}e dAisuce, Iiv. sxv. p. S90. 5 KccUr, p 3i 
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year is May for the morris-dancers. No one remembers no^ 
the scQuige or the torch. 

The clergy might have learnt a lesson from the outbreak of 
tlie Flagellants. It should have shown them how hateful then* 
\ices and their pride had made them to the people. But the 
univeisal le\ity now pardons clerical crime and folly as it does 
eveiy other. The odious exaggeration of the Flagellants has 
given men a pietext for licence, and ruined the hopes of reform. 
The cause of emperor against pope exists no longer. In the 
hour of conflict and of sorrow, men hailed the help and listened 
to the teaching of the Friends of God. Tauler himself, were he 
among us, would And it another Strasburg, 

Landed at Cologne, I hastened to the cloister of St. Gertrude 
to find Dr. Tauler. With what delight did I see him once 
more 1 I thought him looking much older, and, indeed, he 
said he thought the same of me. The time has been long but 
a stepmother to merry faces and ruddy cheeks. He told me 
that he had met with gieat kindness m this city, which he had 
always loved. His friends were numerous ; his preaching, he 
hoped not -wiTliout fruit, and he had succeeded in reforming 
much that had been amiss.® I had many messages for him 
from his old friends in Stiasburg, and he had so many questions 
to ask, he knew not where to begin. 

He inquired paitiCLilarly after Hillman Merswin. This iich 
mei chant had withdiawn from the ivoild (with the consent of 
his wife) and devoted himself altogether to the contemplatue 
life, a shoit lime previous to the coming of the Black Death. 
His austeiities had been almost fatal. Taulei’s last counsel to 
him was to lessen their seventy. I saw him before I left, and 
he desired me to tell Tauler that the Lajman had visited him 
more than once, and was now his spiritual guide. I informed 
the Doctoi, moreover, that during the last ^ear hlerswin had 

6 Schmidt’s Tauler, p. 59. 
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been privately busied in w riting a book, to be called Jhe Nine 
Rocks, of which he did me the honour of reading to me a paitJ 
The Doctor asking what I thought, I said it seemed to be 
the work of a poweiful and sombre imagination, excited b} the 
suffeiiiigs he had inOicted on himself, }et containing many 
solemn and most just rebukes of the \ices pievalent. Tauler 
said that such excessu e mortification m all classes, and espe- 
cially among the clergy, often weakened, instead of exalting tlie 
intellect. He feared that the good Rulman would always lean 
too much on visions, voices, ecstasies, and the like, and ne\ er 
rise to the higher calm of unsensiious, imageless contemplation. 

The second time I visited Tauler, I found him reading — he 
told me for the fouith time — a book called The Spiriiual 
Nuptials^ by John Ruysbroek.^ The Doctor praised it highly, 
and as I questioned him about it, offered to lend it me to read. 
I had heard of Ru} sbroek as a master in spiritual mysteries, 
often holding intercourse by letter with the Friends of God in 
Cologne, Alsace, and even m the Oberland. I took the book 
home to my inn, and shut myself up to read it. iMany parts 
of it I copied out. Not a few things in it I foiin4 hard to be 
understood, and consulting with the Doctoi about them, he told 
me he pui posed setting out in a few days to visit the author. 
Should I like to accompany him ? I said ‘ Yes, with all mv 
heart’ So we left Cologne to tra\ el to the convent of Grunthal, 
in the heart of the forest of Soigne, not far from Louvain, 
whither the holy man, now sixty years of age, had of late 
retired.® 

From Cologne we journeyed direct to Aix-la-Chapelle. There 
we saw the chair in which the emperors sit when they are 

* See Note, p 336. hn.\e readied Tauler tlicre, either 

s Kii}SDroek sent a copy of nis book, through them or from the author, who 
Dc or 'iiatu ipiniUiniKhi jiupuanim, must nave heat d of him 
to the hi ’ends of God in the Ober- See P'hitipcs AVuN-wt-C', by 

bnd. He ha<i inanvfiieiidb in Cologne, Engelhardt, p. 16G. 
and It IS veiy likeK that the work may 

VUL. I. 
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crowned. Its sides aie of ivory, and the bottom is made of a 
piece of wood from Noah^s Ark. Tasted the water in the 
famous hot springs there. It is saltish . the physicians say of 
singular virtue, whether taken inwardly or outwardly. Saw 
near the town a water which is lukewarm, by reason of one of 
the hot springs which passes under it There are bred in it 
fine fish, they say, which must be put in cold water two months 
before they are eaten. 

From Aix-la-Chapelle we went to Maestricht, and thence 
through Tiilemont, to Louvain. This last is a wealthy city, 
with a fine town-hall The Flemings seem very fond of bells, 
which are always chiming, and the great multitude of storks 
was a strange thing to me ; they make their nests on the tops 
of the chimneys. The country round is very fertile, and the 
great guilds exceeding prosperous. The small handicrafts have 
more power there than with us at Strasburg. At Ypres, I 
hear, they lately mustered five thousand strong in the market- 
place, and headed by their deacons, engaged and routed the 
knights and men-at-arms who wished to hold the town against 
the men of QJient.^® They are very brave and determined, and 
keep better together, as it seems to me, than our folk. I found 
no small excitement in the city, on account of the war then 
carrying on between the men of Ghent and their allies, on the 
one side, and the Earl of Flanders on the other. It began with 
the old rivalry between Ghent and Bruges — some dispute about 
a canal from the Lys. The real struggle is between lords and 
commons. What Bishop Berthold and his party have been to 
us, that is the Count de Male to these Flemings. The popular 
side has lost a brave leader in John Lyon, He revived the 
White Hoods, and stirred up all Flanders against the earl. 
But two at least of the new captains, John Boule and Peter du 
Bois, bid fair to fill his place. When I was at Louvain, the 


10 Froissart, book ii. chap. 40 . 
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troops of the eail were besieged in Oudenarde by upwards of a 
hundred thousand men, gathered out of all the principal towns, 
well provisioned and appointed. The besiegeis were very strong 
in cross-bow men, and had with them some great guns, which 
did no small damage. Ivlany hot assaults were made, both by 
land and waiter, and on both sides many brave men slain 
(Heaven rest their souls I) for the Flemings w'ere no w^hit be- 
hind the knights in foolhardiness. When I left Brabant, report 
said that a peace w^as, or soon w'ould be concluded, to be latihedt 
according to their w^ont there, by enormous dinners. Certain it 
is that neither Oudenarde nor Dendermonde w'ere carried after 
all.'^ 

They still talked at Louvain about that flowxr of chivalry 
Edwaard III. of England, wdio w^as there for a season some few 
years back.^" His prmcel} entertainments to lords and ladies 
left the country full of golden traditions about him. The 
islanders wmn all hearts by their unparalleled magnificence and 
generosity. They say the English king called James von 
Artaveld — brewer of metheglin as he was — his cousin, and waas 
passing WTOth when he heard of his murder. Ye# methinks he 
cares but little after all for the Flemish weavers, save as they 
may help him and his knights against France. Nevertheless, 
the weaker France, the better for Germany. I think I under- 
stand why our emperor Charles so flatters the pope. If his 
Holiness could confide in Germany he w^ould fain break with 
France. Be this as it may, not a word now is heard about the 
claims of the empire. The Ghibelline cause finds no leader. 
The spirit of the Hohenstaufen lives only in the rhymes of the 
minstrel. No doubt times are changed. There may be policy 
in the submission, but I love it not. The Doctor interpreted 
to me the other day flie emperor's Latin motto, which set me 
thinking. It means — the best use you can make of your own 

Ihd,^ book 1. cliap. 34. 
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wits IS to turn to good account the follies of 01 her people/* So 
cardinals and envoys liding to and fro, plotting and treaty*- 
making, will manage Chiistendom now, not strong arms and 
iword-strokes. Whether, in the end, this change will lead to 
better 01 to w’orsc, it baffles my poor biam to decide. 

We set out from Louvain for Griinthal, quite a troop of us. 
There was a noble widow-lady, with her attendants, who was 
going to crave ghostly counsel from the prior. She had lost 
her husband by the plague, three years since, and appeared still 
overwhelmed with grief, speaking to no one, and never suffering 
her face to be seen. Her ivomen, when not near her, were 
merry enough with the followers of a young Frenchman of 
family ivho carried letters to Ruysbroek from his uncle, an 
abbot in Pans. We had with us besides two Minorite friars 
from Guelders. The head dresses of the women were fit for 
giantesses, rising up like a great horn, with long ribbons flut- 
tering from the top. One of them had a little dagger in her 
girdle, and managed a spirited horse to admiration. The 
Frenchman, with whom I had much talk, was an arrant fop, yet 
a shrewd felle-w withal. He jingled like a jester with his many 
silver bells, his hair was tied behind in a tail, the points of his 
shoes turned up, his parti-coloured doublet cut short round (a 
new fashion, adopted for greater swiftness in flying from an 
enemy), and his beard, long and bushy, trimmed with a sort of 
studied negligence. He gave me a melancholy account of the 
state of France, divided within, overrun by the English in- 
i^aders, nobles plundering and burning — here to-day and there 
to-monow, without pity, law, or loyalty ; knights destroying, 
not helping the weak : troops of robbers suqinsing castles and 
even taking towns ; and the wretched peasantry fain often to 
hide themselves and their cattle for weeks and months in great 
caves hollowed out underneath the ground. 


Optimum alien a insama frui. 
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One of the friars told me a story current about Piior Ruys 
broek, how, one day, he was absent longer than usual in the 
forest, whither he was accustomed to retire for raeditatio^i, and 
as some of the brethren went to seek him they saw a tree at a 
distance which appeared surrounded by fiery glory. The holy 
man was sitting at its foot lost in contemplation ! The Saviour 
and our Blessed Lady herself are said to ha\ e appeared to him 
more than once.^^ 

We reached Grunthal — a great building of exceeding plain- 
ness— soon after nightfall. Found there Msitors from Brussels, 
so that, between us, nearly all the guest chambers were filled, 
The good Ruysbroek has been there but a year, } et if he is 
alwa} s to be thus sought unto, methinks he is as far from his 
longed-for seclusion as e\ei.^'^ 

We remained three weeks at Grunthal, for whenever the 
Doctor would be going, the good Prior so besought him to tarry 
longer that he could not in courtesy say him nay. Often Ruys- 
broek and Tauler would spend all the summer morning in the 
forest, now walking, now sitting under the trees, talking of the 
concerns of the soul, or of the fears and hop#s awakened by 
tliese doubtful times. I was permitted repeatedly to accompany 
them, and afterwards wrote down some of the more remarkable 
things I heard said. These two saintly men, prepaied to love 
each other as brothers in a common experience, seemed at once 
to glow’ togedier into a friendship as strong as though many 
years had been employed in the building thereof. Neither of 
them vain, neither jealous, each wxis for humbling himself 
beneath the other, and seemed desirous rather to hear and learn 
than to talk about himself. 

Speaking about the Son of God and the soul of man, Ruys- 

Engelhard!, p. 326 manner described, ard aEo that Taii- 

It IS certain that Riusbioek eas ler was among 0 c \.s»tots, though 
\hiteci during the man\ }ea’sol hia the evict tune of lus juinia'y n not 
residence in Giuntiial, mucii aftei the known 
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broek said — " I believe that the Son is the Image of the Father, 
that in the Son have dwelt from all eternity, foreknown and 
conternplated by the Father, the prototypes of all mankind. 
We existed m the Son before we were born — He is the creative 
ground of all creatures — the eternal cause and principle of their 
life. The highest essence of our being rests therefore in God, 
— exists in his image in the Son. After our creation in time, 
our souls are endowed with these properties, \vhich are in effect 
one ; the first, the Imageless Nudity, (dte hildlose NacktJicit) 
— by means of this we receive and are united to the Father \ 
the second, the Higher Heason of the Soul {die Jiohere Vernunft 
der Seete), the minor of biightness, by which we receive the 
Son ; the third, the Spark of the Soul {Funken der Seele) by 
which we receive the love of God the Holy Ghost. These three 
faculties are in us all the giound of our spiritual life, but in sin- 
ners they are obscured andbmied under their transgressions.^® 

^ The office of the Son in time was to die for us, fulfil the 

IS See Engelhardt, pp 189, 288 — over, 1848 ) ‘ Wi hebben alle boven 

According to Ruysbioek, the Timi- onse ghescapenlieit een ewich leuen 
tanan process lies at the basis of the in gode als in onse leuende sake die 
kingdoms both <1^ Nature and of ons ghemaect ende ghescapen heest 
Grace There is a flowing foith and van mete, inaer wi en sijn met god 
manifestation in the creative Word, noch wi en hebhen ons seluen met 
— a return and union of love by the ghemaeckt Wi> en sijn ooc met Tut 
Holy Ghost. This process goes on £ode gheroloten van naiuren, maer 
continually m the providential govern- want ons god ewelijc ghevoelt heest 
ment of the universe, and in the ende bekent in hem seluen, so heest hi 
spiritual life of believers. The up- ons ghemaeckt, met van naturen noch 
holding of the world, and the mairite- \an node, 7 naei' van vriheit sijns 
nance of the work of grace in the willen,’ — p 291. [Spiegel der Seligke if ^ 
heart, aie both m different ways a x\ii) 

perpetual bringing forth of the Son, The bosom of the Father, he says, 
by whom all things consist, and who is oui proper giound and origin (der 
is' formed m eve^-y devout soul. Rii}s- schois des \adeis is onse eygeii giont 
broek is careful to state (as a caveat ind onse oiispuinck) , w'e have all, 
against pantheism) that such process therefoie, the capacity for receiving 
is no necessary development of the God, and His grace enables us to le- 
divine nature, —it is the good pleasure cognise and^ealise this latent possibility 
of the Supreme. (See Vier Schn/fen (otobairt ind brengit voit die ver- 
von J, Ruyshroeky in nicderdeuiscker boirgenheit godes in vvijsen},— p. 144. 
Sfrachey by A. v. Arnswaldt ,* Han- 

(i) Die Zieicle der Geistlichen Hochzeit; {2) Von dem funkelnden Steine ; (3) Von 
Viei Veisuchimgcn * (4) Der Spiegel der Sehgkeit. 
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law, and give us a divine pattern of humility, love, and patience 
He is the fountain whence flows to us all needed blessing, and 
with him works the Holy Spiiit. What the Son did he did for 
all — is Light-bnnger for all mankind, for the Catholic Church 
especially, but also for every devoutly -disposed mind. Grace is 
common, and whoever desires it has it. Without it no natural 
powers or merits can save us. The ^Mll is free by natuie, it 
becomes by grace more free ; yea, a king, lord of every lower 
power, Clowned with Love, clad m the might of the Holy 
Ghost There is a natural will towards good {Syndcnsis) 
implanted in us all, but damped by sin. We can will to follow 
this better impulse, and of ourselves desire the help of di\ me 
grace, without which we can ne\er oveicome sin and rise above 
ourselves. Everything depends on will. A man must will 
right strongly. Will to have humility and love, and they are 
thine. If any man is without the spirit of God, it is his 
own fault, for not seeking that without w’hich he cannot please 
Him.^^ 


‘ True penitence is of the heart ; bodily sufteiing is not essen- 
tial. No one is to think he is shut out from Christ because he 


cannot bear the torturing penance some endure. We must 
never be satisfied with any performance, any virtue — only in 
the abyss, the Nothingness of Humility, do we rise bevond all 
heavens. True desiie after God is not kept back by the 


sense of defect. The longing 

Engelhardt, pp 1S3, 1S6 Ruys- 
broek speaks as lollows of that fun- 
damental tendency god^sard of which 
he supposes prevenient grace {\ur- 
loiffende gracio to lay hold • — ‘Ouch 
bait del m}nsche e}n naturlich giont 
neygen zo gode overmitz den voncken 
der sielen ind die oveiste r^den die 
altzijt begert dat goide ind basset dat 
quaide Mit desen punten ^olrt got 
alle mynschen na dat ^ijs behoeven 
md ecklichen na sinre non,' &.c — 
Gcisfi. Hochzcit, cap 3. 


soul knows only this, that it is 

Ruvsbioek la\i gieat stress on the 
e\eicise of the will ‘Veaieas holy 
as }Q triiU will to be said he one 
day to two ecclessi-'t t-*, nu{innng 
concerning growth m giace It is not 
difficult to leconcde such actne effort 
with the passu ity of nust - “^ni Ihe 
nustics all say, ‘We stiue towaias 
virtue by a stienuoiis u^e cf t’ne 
which God communicate'., but when 
God comnmmicates Nui.t//, then wc 
can be only passive — we lepose, we 
enjoy, but all operation ceases.’ 
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bent on God. Swallowed up in aspiration, it can take heed of 
nothiftg moie.’^^ (A very weighty saying this, methmks, and 
helpful ) 

Speaking of the inner life, and the union of the soul v ith 
God, Ruysbroek said — 

‘ God dwells in die highest part of the soul. He who ascends 
this height has all things under his feet. We aie united to 
God when, m the practice of the virtues, ive deny and forsake 
ourselves, loving and following God above all creatures. We 
cannot compel God by our love to love us, but He cannot sanctify 
us unless we freely contiibute our eftbrt. Theie is a reciprocal 
desire on our part and that of God. The free inspiiation of 
God is the spring of all our spiritual life. Thence flows into us 
knowledge — an inner revelation which preserves our spirit open, 
and, lifting us above all images and all disturbance, brings us 
to an inward silence. Here the divine inspiration is a secret 
whispering in the inner ear. God dwells in the heart pure and 
free from every image. Then first, when we withdraw into the 
simphciias of our heart, do %ve behold the immeasurable glory 
of God, and our intellect is as clear from all considerations of 
distinction and figurative apprehensions, as though we had 
never seen or heard of such things. Then the riches of God 
are open to us. Our spirit becomes desireless, as though there 
weie nothing on earth or in heaven of which we stood in need. 
Then we are alone with God, God and we — nothing else. Then 
we rise above all multiplicity and distinction into the simple 
nakedness of our essence, and in it become conscious of the 
infinite wisdom of the Divine Essence, whose inexhaustible 
depths are as a vast \vaste, into which no corpoieal and no 
spiritual image can intrude. Our created is absorbed in our 
urxreated life, and ’we are as it were transfoimed into God. 
Lost in the abyss of our eternal blessedig,ess, ive pei .eive no 


18 Engelhardt, pp. 195, 199. 
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distinction between ourselves and God. As soon as we begin 
to reflect and to consider what that we feel, we b^icome 
aware of such distinction, and fall back to the level of 
reason.’ 

Here Taultr asked whether such language was not liable to 
abuse by the heretics who confound man anti God? He 
refened to a passage in the Spiritual Xupiiat^, in which Ru\s- 
bioek said that we became identical, in this union, with the 
glory by 'which we are illumined."® 

Ruysbroek answered, that he had designed to quahf} duly all 
such expressions. ‘ But you know, Doctor,’ continued he, ‘ I 
have not your learning, and cannet at all times say so accuwately 
as I would what I mean. Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings! — I would say that m such a state all our powders 
are in lepose, not that the} aie annihilated If so, we should 
lose our existence as cieatures. We are one wath God, but yet 
always creatine e.xistences distinct fiom God. I do humbly 
believe, let my enemies sa} what they may, that I wTOte no 
w'ord of that book save at the impulse of the Holy Ghost, and 
with a peculiar and most blessed presence to my soul of the 
Holy Trinity. But wdiat shall I call this blessedness? It 
includes peace, inward silence, affectionate hanging on the 
souice of our jo}, sleep in God, contemplation of the heaven 
of darkness, far abo\ e reason.^^ 

The conversation then turned on the heiesiesof the time, the 


Engelhaidt, pp 201, 213 Int.ie 
season of spiiitcal exakatxon, tlic 
poweis of the soul are, as it were, ab- 
sorbed m absolute es'^ential enjo} ment 
(staen iedich in een weselic gebnicken’i. 
But they are not anniiiilated, for 
then we should lose our ^reatuieli- 
ncss — Mer si en werden met te iiiete, 
want soe \erloereii w\ onse gescap- 
enheit Ende aEoe lauge als wy 
mu geneichden gechte ende nut apeii 
ogea sondu lueiken ledich staen, 


al-oe lango moegen w} schouwen 
ende gebmken. Mer m den seluen 
ogenblijcdat w> proe\en ende merken 
wilien wat dat is dai w\ geuoclen, so 
\ alien w;, m leden, ende dan \\adcu 
w y ondei vJku tnd ‘aadt'-heU m^bcnen 
ons enae gade, tiide dan wndenwy 
gnde buten ons m onbegnpelichtiden. 
— fa// demJUHkcbidtui SiUinc, \. 

See first Note, p 338 

See second Note, p*^ 33S, 
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corruptions of the Church and of the State, and other practical 
mattg;s moie within my compass. Ruysbroek said that the 
gieat sin and error of these heretics lay in their aspiring to 
union with God by a summary and arrogant method of their 
own. They persuaded themselves that, merely by ceasing to 
think and distinguish, they could withdraw themselves into the 
essence of their nature, and so, without the help of grace or 
the practice of virtue, attain by bare nature the rest and blessed- 
ness of absolute simplicity and superiority to ail modes and 
images. 

‘ Verily,’ quoth Taiiler, ^ though they give themselves out for 
the wisest and the holiest, it is only themselves, not God, they 
enjoy. Yet mischievous as they are, often as I have preached 
against them, I never have taken, nor shall I take, any part in 
their persecution.’*^ 

^ I have had plentiful opportunity,’ continued Ruysbroek, ^ for 
observing these men. I would divide them into four classes.^® 


-2 Engelhardt, p. 225 Schmidt’s 
Tauter, p. 6i — The same doctrine 
which furnished Ti sanctuaiy for the 
devotion of purer natures supplied also 
an excuse for the licence of the base. 
Wilful perversion, or mere ignorance, 
or some one of the manifold combina- 
tions of these two factors, would work 
the mystical exhortation into some such 
result as that denounced by Ruysbroek 
We may imagine some bewildered 
man as speaking thus within himself 
— ‘So we are to covet ignorance, to 
surmount distinctions, to shun what is 
clear or vivid as mediate and com- 
paiatively carnal, to transcend means 
and bid farewell to the wisdom of the 
schools Wise and devout men foisake 
all their learning, forget their pious 
toil and penance, to lose themselves in 
that ground in which we are united to 
God,— to sink into vague abstract con- 
fusion. But may I not do at first 
what they do at last? Why take in 
only to take out ? I am empty already. 


Thank hea\en> I haven’t a distinct 
idea in my head ' 

It is so that the popular mind is suie 
to travesty the ultra-refinements of 
philosophy. 

Engelhardt, pp 224-228 — Eckait, 
like Hegel, would seem to have left 
behind him a right-hand and a left- 
hand party, — admirers like Suso and 
Tauler, who dropped his extreme 
points and held by such saving clauses 
as they found , and headstrong spii its, 
npe for anal chy, like these New-Lights 
or High-Fiiers, the representatives of 
mysticism run to seed Ruysbroek's 
classification of them is somewhat arti- 
ficial , fanaticism does not distribute 
Itself theologically In the treatise 
entitled Spiegel der Seligkeit, § 16, he 
describes ihem generally as follows •— 
‘Ander quade duulische menschen vmt 
men, die segghen dat si selue Cnstus 
sijn of dat si ^od sijn, ende dat haer 
hant heinel ende erde ghemaect heest, 
ende dat an haer hant hanghet hemel 
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First of all there are those whose doctrine sins especially against 
the Holy Ghost. They say the essential Godhead worksjiot, 
but the Holy Ghost doth : that they belong to that Divine 
Essence, and will rest in like manner ; — that they are, there- 
fore, above the Spirit of God. They hold that after time, all 
things will be God, one absolute Quiescence, without distinc- 
tion and without change. So they wull neither know nor act, 
neither think nor thank, but be free from all desire, all obliga- 
tion. This they call Poverty of Spirit I say it is a devilish 
poverty, and such souls must be poor as hell in divine love and 
knowledge. 

‘ The second class say, with like blasphemy, ‘ We are di\ ine 
by nature. There is one God, and we are identical with Plim. 
We with Him have created all things ; if we had not chosen, 
we had not been born. It was our own choice to exist as we 
do. God can do nothing without us, and we give Him theie- 
fore no preference, pay Him no homage. Honour to Him is 
honour to us. What we are we would be, what we would be 
we are ; with God we have created ourselves and all things ; 
heaven and earth hang on our will,^ This insS,ne spiritual 
pride is flatly contrary to all catholic doctrine. 

^ The third class sin not less against the Son. They say, we 
are as much incarnate as Christ was, and, in the same sense, 
divine sons of God. Had He lived long enough, He would 

ende erde ende alle dine, ende dat si heresy~the oftspnng of John Scotiis, 
veiheuen sijii bo\en alle die sacra- populaused bv Da\id of Dinant and 
menten der heihgher kei ken, ende dat ins followers The final lestitution is 
SI der met cn behoeiien noch si en to consist m the lesulution of all 
willen der 00c met’ He repiesents cieatuies into the Divine Substance' — 
their claim to identity with God as * So spieken si \ooit dat in den lesteii 
leading to a total moial indiffeience daghc des otdels enghcle ende diiiicle, 
b ^7) — ‘ Ende suike wanen god sijn, goede ende qiiade, dese sullen alle 
ende si en achten glieen dine "oet noch werden coi ccuvotidiyu si»hta,iLic der 
quaet, m dien dat si hem o'ntbcclden godhcit .... ende na dan, spieken si 
connen ende in blotcr ledicheit haer vooit, ensal god bekennen noch mm- 
eighen wesen vinden ende besit ten mog- nen hem seluen noch ghene creatme' — 
hen.’ Their idea of the cBnsummation (§ 16). 

^of all things savoiiis of the Parisian 
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have attained to the same contemplative quiet we enjoy. 
Retired into our inmost selves, we find ourselves the same 
Wisdom of God which Christ is. When He is honoured, we 
arc honoured, for we are identical with Him. 

‘ The fourth class declare that neither God nor themselves, 
heaven nor hell, action nor rest, good nor evil, have any real 
existence. They deny God and the work of Christ, Scripture, 
sacraments, — everything. God is nothing ; they are nothing ; 
the universe is nothing. 

‘ Some hold doctrines such as these in secret, and conform 
outwardly, for fear. Otheis make them the pretext for every 
kind of vice and insolent insubordination. Of a truth we 
should cross ourselves when we but speak of them, as m the 
neighbourhood of spirits from the pit.’ 

^ And what hope,’ said Tauler, ‘ of better things, while the 
Church is crowded with hirelings, and, with lust and bravery, 
ever)rwhere leads on the world in sin ?’ 

‘What hope, indeed!’ mournfully lesponded Ruysbroek. 

‘ The grace of the sacraments is shamefully bought and sold. 
Rich transg!^essors may live as they list. The wealthy usurer 
IS buried before the altar, the bells ring, the priest declares him 
blessed. I declare that if he died in unrighteousness, not all 
the priests in Christendom, not all his hoards lavished to feed 
the poor, could save him from perdition. See, too, the monks, 
mendicants and all, what riches I what sumptuous fare ! what 
licence, in violation of eveiy vow 1 what odious distinctions 1 
Some have four or five garments, another scarcely one. Some 
revel with the prior, the guardian, and the lector in the refec- 
tory, at a place of their own. Otheis must be content with 
herring and cabbage, washed down with sour beer. Little by 
little the habit is changed, black becomes brown, grey is 
exchanged for blue, the wdiite must be of the finest stuff, the 
shape of the ne\\ est cut.’ 
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‘This/ said Tauler, ‘is what I so much admire in your little 
community here. You have piacticaliy abolished those mis- 
chievous distinctions, the cause of so much bitterness in our 
religious houses. Every one has his place, but no one is de- 
graded. You yourself will perform the meanest offices, as the 
other morning, when Arnstein found you sweeping the lec- 
torium. Yours is the true canonical life — the life of a lamil). 
Every one is ready to do kind offices for his brethren, and your 
own example teaches daily forgetfulness of self.' 

Ruysbroek looked uneasy under these praises, and they spoke 
again of the prevalent evils in the Church."* 

‘ How many nuns have I seen,' said Ruysbroek, ‘ daintily 
attired, with silver bells to their girdles, whose prison was 
the cloister and their paradise the world ’ A retinue of forty 
reiters is a moderate attendance for a prelate out on a visitation. 
I have knowm some priests who engaged themselves as business 
agents to laymen ; others who have entered the seivuce of ladies 
of rank, and walked behind them as footmen into church. A 
criminal has but to pay money down, and he may serve the 
devil for another year. A trim reckoning, and smtisfaction for 
all parties ! The bishop gets the gold, the devil gets the 
soul, and the miserable fool the moment's pleasure of his 
lust.' 

When, one day, they were conversing on futuie rewards and 
punishments, I remember hearing Ruysbroek say — ‘ I trust I am 


24 Engelhardt, pp 326-336 — Good 
Ruysbroek was fully entitled to the 
encomium placed m the mouth of Tau- 
ler He himself, like Bernard, would 
frequently perform the meanest offices 
of the cloister The happy spirit of 
brotherhood which prevailwl among 
the canons of Grunthal made a deep 
impression on that laborious practical 
reformer, Gerard Groot, <ivhen, m 1378, 
be % isited the aged prior What he 


then saw was not w ithout its 
m the formation of that community 
with which his name is associated-- 
the Brethren of the Common Life — 
See Ullmann, Reformat orm vor dt r 
Reformat \ol *11 

Engelhardt, p 330 — Ruysbroek 
inveighs with much detail against the 
vanities of female dress — as to those 
hair-pads, sticking up like great horns, 
they are just so many ‘ de\irs nests.’ 
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ready for all God sends me, life or death, or even hell-pains 
themselves.’ An attainment of virtue inconceivable to me."*^ 

At Grilnthal I saw much of a lay brother named John 
Affliginiensis, the cook of the community.”' He accompanied 
E-uysbroek thither. Though wholly unlettered, he serves daily 
as a goodly ensample of the active and contemplative life united. 
It is Ins calling to see to the dinners of the brethren ; he is scarce 
less helpful to their devotions. That he is a good plain cook I 
can bear witness, and to the edifying character of the discourses 
he sometimes delivers to the canons, all testify. He scaicely 
sleeps at all, goes meanly clad, and eats the veriest refuse of the 
convent fare. He is one of the meekest and most humble of men 
— ^lias had his soie fights of temptation, fierce inward purgations, 
and also his favoured hours and secret revelations. Ruysbroek 
loves him like a brother. The esteem in which he is held, and 
the liberty of speech allowed him, is characteristic of the simple 
and brotherly spirit which dwells among these worthy canons. 
Grunthal is not, like so many religious houses, a petty image of 
the pettiest follies of the world. There they do seem to have 
withdrawn irr spirit from the strife and pomp of secular life. 


25 Ruysbioek expressed himself in 
these words to Geiard Groot (Engel- 
haidt, p i68) In his touching de- 
scription of the ' desolation’ endured 
by the soul on its way upwaid toward 
the ‘super-essential contemplation,’ 
he malv.es the sufferer say, — * O Lord, 
since I am thine (w’ant ich dm eygen 
bin), I w'ould as soon be in hell as in 
heaven, if such should be thy good 
pleasure , only do thy glorious will 
W'lth me, O Hochzeit, 

§ 30. Ruysbroek, like Fdnelon, aban- 
dons himselt thus only on the sup- 
position that even in hell he should 
still retain the divine favour ; — so im- 
possible after all is the absolute dis- 
interestedness toward which Quietism 
aspires. The Flemish mystic distin- 
gmshes between the servants of God, 


the friends, and the sons. Those 
wmishippeis who stand in the lelatmn 
of fuends have still something of their 
own (besitten oer inw endichkeit mit 
eygenscap) in their love to God The 
sons ascend, ‘ dymg-w'ise, ' to an abso- 
lute emptiness. The friends still set 
value on divine bestow ments and ex- 
periences , the sons are utterly dead to 
self, in bare modeless love (m bloeter ; 
wiseloeser mynnen). Yet, very incon- 
sistently, he represents the sons as more 
assured of eternal life than the friends, 
( Vo 11 dcmfiinkelvden Sieuie, § 8 ) 

27 A varitable personage He died 
in 1377, and left behind him a book 
recording the conflicts he underwent 
and the revflations vouchsafed him* 
(Engelhard!, p. 526.} 
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Gladly would I spend my last years among the beeches and the 
oaks that shut in their holy peace. But while I may I muse 
be doing ; had my call been to the contemplative life I should 
have been moulded in another fashion. 

On our journey back from Louvain I had rare entertainment. 
We had scarcely passed out beyond the gates, when d'anler 
rode forward, in deep discourse with an ecclesiastic of the paity. 
A hasty glance at our fellow-travellers, as we mustered at the 
door of the hostelry, had not led me to look for any company 
likely to eke out a day’s travel with aught that was pleasant 
or of profit But I was mistaken. I espied ere long, a neat, 
merry-looking little man, in a minstreFs habit, with a gittern 
slung at his back. To him I joined himself, and he, pleased 
evidently with the notice I took of him, sang me songs 
and told me stories all the way. He said his name was !Mus- 
catblut, and I was not sorry to be able to gratify him by an- 
swering that his fame had already reached my ears."^ He had 
store of songs, with short and long lines curiously interwoven in 
a way of his own, a very difficult measure to write, as he assured 
me — the very triumph of his heart. These love-^ys he inter- 
spersed with riddles and rhyming proverbs, with quaint alle- 
gories, satires on clerks and monks, and stoiies about husbands 
and wives, making ail within hearing roll in their saddles with 
laughter. He had likewise certain coarse songs, half amatory, 
half devotional, tagged with bits of slang and bits of Latin, 
about the wooing of our Lady. I told him, to his surprise, to 
stop ; it was fiat blasphemy. He said the voluptuous passages 
of his lay were after Frauenlob’s best manner, and as to the 
sacred personages, by St. Bartholomew ! many a holy clerk had 
praised that part most of all, calling it a deep allegory, most 
edifying to the advanced believer. 

23 The hnes of Ivluscatblut are B.cco\int, from the Lzfuimrg C/iromc/e, 
characterised by Gervmus *(11. p. 225), of the famous friai, leper, and poet 
and the same" authority gives some mentioned by Arnstein. 
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At Colo^^^ne I parted from the Doctor \\ith many embraces. 
On my way back to Strasbiirg I took boat up the Mayne to 
Fraiitfui t V, hither business called me. We passed a little woody 
I'-land in t’le midst of the river, which was pointed out to me as 
the re:s.dente of the leprous barefooted friar, whose songs and 
airs are so popular throughout the Rhineland. I looked with 
reverence at the melancholy spot. There he dwells alone, shut 
out from mankind, yet delighting and touching every heait. 
Hi 5 songs are sweet as the old knightly lays of love, full of 
courtly grace and tenderness, and yet they are songs for the 
people fiom one truly of themselves. The burgher has his 
minstrels) now, a:> well as the noble. This at least is a good 
sign. 


Note to page 321. 

From il* s t.me forward, Rulman Merisw.n ga\e himself up to the spiritual 
gu d mce I'f NvI.' uis the layman — taiung mm lo be to him * m God’s stead ’ 
He tuuk 1 u step Witnout his direction, and \^rote at his command his book 
entitlea / tv/ aen zur ij/en ajievoJmiden lebeiides — a record of uhat may 
be called hi' spiritual ap^ienticeship Nicholas took a copy of it back with 
ban to ihe Obe^^and bichniidt has brought together what is known of Mers- 
v\jn, m the Appe idiv to hi^ life of Tauler, pp 177, &c. 

Ihe t/:e dKine Rcrk^ was commenced in 1352 It has been pub- 

Lshed 111 Diepenbrock’s edition of the works of Suso, to whom it was, till le- 
cently, attr.uuted Ihe claim of jMersv\in to its authorship is established 
be\ond question— tt^chmidt, 180) Trie work opens by relating how^ early one 
morning m Aa\ent, a man (tne author) was warned of God to prepaie himself, 
b> iuw aid retirement, for that w'hich He should showTiim. He was made to 
behold a \i:5ion full of strange and alarming appearances He cried out, ‘ Ah, 
my htartS Love* what meanest thou with these mysterious symbols?’ He 
stniggled hard agam^t the phantoms of his trance, but the marvellous forms 
orl> PiUltiplied tne moie. He was constrained by a divine voice to gaze, and 
commanded, in 5pi*e of bis humble remonstrances, to write in a book what he 
saw— tlie image of the corruptions of Chiistendom, for the warning of the 
guilt} and the ed hcaaon of the faithful. The dialogues are given at length 
between him and Goa — ‘the Dvian' and ‘the Answer’ For eleven weeks, m 
sickness and spiritual distress, he wavered. He was but a poor, ignorant lay- 
man , how should he piesume to e\hort the Chinch^ ‘The Voice of the 
Answer’ is heard saving, ‘Came not thy relu(iitance from humility, I w'ould 
coriSign thee to the pit I see I must compel thee In the name of the Holy 
Irinit}, I command mee to begin to wiite this day ’ 

1 he souls of men proceeding from God, but few them returning to their 
Original, are shown him under the similitude of multitudes of tish, brought 
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down by the descent of great waters from the summit of a mountain* Men 
m the valley are catching them m nets Scaice halt of them reach the sea below. 
There the remnant swim in all directions, and at length endeaiour to back, 
up to the source whence they came Numbers are taken in the nets; only a 
few reach even the base of the mountain Some who ascend higher fall back 
upon the rocks and die* A \ery few, springing from rock to rock, reach ex- 
hausted, the fountain at the top, and there forget then pains. 

1 he twenty following chapters are occupied with a dialogue, In which the 
divine Voice enumerates the charactenstic sms of all classes of mankind, from 
the pope to the begging friar — from the emperor to the serf 

Ihen commences the "vision of the Nine Rocks. A mountain, enormous m 
breadth and height, fills all the scene As the ev’c ti.uels up the ascent, it 
beholds nine steep rocks, each loftier than that which preceded it,— the highest 
lost m the heavens From the lowest the whole surface of the earth is visible 
A net IS spiead over all the region beneath, but it does not reach the mountain 
Ihe multitudes seen beneath it are men m mortal sin I he men standing on 
the first and lowest rock are religious persons, but such as are lukewarm, de- 
fective m aspiration and in zeal. They dwell dangerously near the net— (cap 
xxiii Some, from the first rock, are seen making their way up the precipice, 
and reaching the second, w'here they become of dazzling buglitness. 1 hose 
on the second rock have henrtily forsaken the world, they will suffer less m 
purgatory, enjoy moie m heaven, than those beneath; but they, too, aie far 
from their Ongin >et, and m danger of spiritual pride, self-seeking, and ot 
growing faint and remiss m their painful progress — (cap x\iv ) Those on the 
third rock, fewer m number, sufieiing far more severely in time, are nearer to 
God, will sufier little m purgatory, and are of >et more glorious aspect than 
their predecessors— (cap. .xxv ). Such is the process to the summit. All the 
nine rocks must be surmounted, would we return to our Divine Source But 
few attain the last, which is indeed the Gate of the Origin— the consummate 
blessedness, m which the behever, fearless of hell and purgatory, has an- 
nihilated self, and hath no wish or will save that of God One of these 
true worshippers brings more blessing to Christendom than tl^usands of such 
as live after their own will, and know not that they are nothing. 

Finally, ‘ the man' is permitted a moment's glance into the Divine ‘Origin.* 
The rapture of that moment he attempted in \am to desciibe ; — ^no lefiection, 
no image, could give the least hint of it. 

Both Rulnian and ‘ the Friend of God in the Oberland’ believed themselves 
repeatedly warned of God m visions, that they should build a house for him in 
Strasburg. The merchant purchased a ruined cloister on a little island m the 
river 111, without the city walls He restored the church, and erected a stone 
belfry. Nicholas advised him to bestow it on the Johannites, m preference to 
any other Order,— for there had been no little rivalr> among the monks as to 
who was to enjoy the gift. The conditions of the deed for which he stipulated 
with the Hvlaster of the Order are indicative of the new and more elevated 
position which mvsticism had taught the laity to claim. The government of 
the house was to rest entirely with a lay triumvirate ; the two survivors always 
to choose a third. The fiisc" three governois were Rulman himself, Heiozmann 
Wetzel, knight, and John IMerswm, burg-graf. The admission of brethren 
rested with these heads of the house, and they were free to receive any one, 
clerk or la>man, knight or ser^ng man, whether belonging to the ord<T of St. 
John or not, requinng only that he should bring with him the moderate 
sum requisite to lender his residence no burden on the convent (^chmidt, 
p. 189.) « 
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XOTB. 10 PAGE 329 

T e to wbiCA T2.u^r is made to refer is contained m the thud book 

o‘ XuOt.a’s, corn 5 — ‘Ind alle die mmschen die bouen n gesch- 

rn:* n’ \t. ..Men s n in 0311 '=uiiau'AendeIeiien, die s}nt eyn mit deser gotlicher 
i ,iir! e s rt d e cii rht’t seller. Ind sv sieii md gevoilen ind vyndeii 

^ 0 1 \rr oi.eim n" d t gotliche licbt, dat sy sm der seine e\’nveldige gront na 
V, jse .’TO ’n.gesJ . Sen eit, da de cla’rheit sonder mias as schynt m gotlicher 
v/sen *r.d na M des A\esens ev nueldich bmnen blijfft ewelich sonder 

\ Lai i-enm =0 ien a e mn%ge schaiiwende niinschen \sgayn na wijse des 
3whai..’.en= touui reden aid boian vndcrscheit md bouen irgeschaffen wesen 
lii.t Ci'agen mszanen ouerm'tzdat ingeboiren hcht, soe werdensy getransformeirt 
aid e‘,n mit desem seiuen h^ht da sy mede sien md dat sy sien Ind also 
\ morgen d’c schau\A ende nimsclien irewtch bilde da si zo gemacht sm md 
heschaiiAen got md aile dmek sondei \nderscheic me} me eynveldigen sien m 
got cat** clanheit In dat is cat edelste ma dat \rberlichste schauwen da men 
/n kumtii inach 01 desma leuen ’ — V ter SJuipen , p 14.1 

'And . L rren v. ' o aic e\aked above their creatureliness into a contemplative 
' Ic TM ( //r tiV'e inis divirc ^uh e,--}ea, are that glojy And they see, and 
tcel, rnd find 111 themselves, by means of this dmne light, that they are the 
siffic -imp e Ground as to then uncreated nature {i e., in respect of their ideal 
pie-evi'ttnce in tne Son), s nee the glory sbmeth foith without measure, after 
the an me mamier, and abideth within them simply and Avithout mode (par- 
fca.ar iiianitesUnoii or medium), accoiding to the simphcity of the essence. 
WhCicfore interior contempiatne men should go forth in the way of contem- 
pLitiOn abo\e reason and distinction, bevond their cieated substance, and gaze 
perpetiir.Iiv b\ the .ud of their inborn light, and so they become transfoimed, 
and Lhd zed/i i/:e Itglt, ly means of zxthich they see, and za/tuk they see. 
Thus do contempl.itive men arrne at that eternal image after which they were 
created, and contemplate God and all things without distinction in a simple 
befiudtiig, in divine g’ory And this is the loftiest and most profitable con- 
temp at on Avlierj^to men may attain in this life ] 

This passage, and others hke it, gave rise to the chaige of pantheism brought 
by Gerson against Ruysbrock m the following century. The piior of Grunthal 
found a defender m Schonhoven, who pointed with justice to numerous ex- 
pressions m the writings of the accused, altogetherincompatible with the heresy 
alleged. Quite inconsistent wnth any coniiision of the divine and human is 
Ruvsbroek’s fine description of the insatiable hunger of the soul — growing by 
that It feeds on, — the consciousness that all possessed is but a drop to the 
illimitable imdeemed Perfection yQt beyond. (‘ Wi leren m waerheit sijns aen- 
scliijns dat al dat wi gesmaken tegen dat ons ontblijft dat en is met een draep 
tegen al die zee, dit verstormt onsen geest an hetten ende m ongeduer van 
mv nnen. I m dem funkelnden Stmie, x. p. 194. ) So again he says, * Want wy 
enraogen te mael met got werden ende onse gescapenheit verliesen, dat is on- 
moegeiiC’— p 190 , and similarly that we become one with God in love, not in 
nature, ('ouerformet ende een mit hem insijnre minnen, met in sijnre naturen.') 
— Spiegel der Sehgkeii, xxiv. 

Note to page 329. 

Rin^sbrock expressed ro Gerard Groot, in these very words, his belief m the 
special guidance of the Holy Spint vouchsafed for the composition of his book? 
on these ‘deep things*’ of the kingdom. (Engelhard^ p 168 ) 

Tiie doctrine of Ruysbroek is substantially the same wuth that of his friend 
and bi other-mystic, Tauier. Whether speaking the high German of the upper 
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Rhine or tlie low German of the XeiheJ-Iands, m}st''ci5rn g.\es utterance to the 
same complaint and the same aspnation Ru}sbroek is indn iduaiiv Ic*:? spscu- 
latne than Eckart, less practical than Tauler Ihe Flemish imstic i%a more 
submissn.e son of the Chinch than the stout-heaited Dominican of Strasburg, 
and la\s propoitionally more stress on what is outward and institutional He 
is fond’of handling his topms anal}tically His numerous divisions and sub- 
dui^ions remind us of the scholastic Richard of bt Victor, but Rmsbroek, less 
methodical by nature, and less disciplined, more frequentiv loses sight of his 
ow ri distinctions The subject itselt, indeed, wheie it posse^'ies the writer, re- 
pudiates e\ ery artificial treatment Whde he specifies w Uh mmut- 1 e^s the 
stages of the nu^t’CcJ ascent, Rmsbioek does not contena that the e'-p nenct 
of e\ery adept in the contemplative lue must follow the piecise oider he la\S 
down. Ihckzcif, 11 § 30, p 71) He lo'ves to ah' the diatinct'ons 

he enumerates in the world of nature, in the operations of grace, m the 
]iea^.enly state, and m the Dnine Being, by a relationship of coiiespondence. 
Thus the seven planets and thesei,en gifts of the Holy Spirit answer *0 each 
other The Empyiean in the external world conesponds to Pure Being m the 
divine nature, to the Spark of the soul m man, and to the Contemplative stage 
of his 'pintiial experience. This scheme of analogies, incidental m Ruysbioek 
and the earlier mystics, makes up almost the who^e svatem of inv sties hie 
Behmen and Swedenborg His elaborate comparison of the opeuuiuiis of 
grace to a fountain ith three streams fone ot wh.ch reTeshes the memorv , 
anotner clarifies the understanding, while a third invigorates the will), resembles 
strikingly the fanciful method of Madame Gu>on m her Tonetifs, and of 
St Theresa m her {Gastl I/cc/izeit, \\n §36, p Col The 

mysticism of Ru\ sbroek is less sensuous than that of the poetical Suso Bev ond 
question the higher elevation of the contemplative life must have been a welcome 
refuge to many devout minds weaned with vam ritual, penance, and routine. 
As acknowledged contemplatists, they could escape without scandal from con- 
tact with the grosser machinery of their religion. Accordingly, to claim supe- 
riority to means and modes was by no means alwa}s the arrogant pretension it 
may seem to us. Tauler's ‘state above grace’ was the ark an unconscious 
Protestantism. Where the means were made the end, wisdom forsook them, 
and rejoiced to find that the name of mystic could shelter spiritualitv from the 
clangers of the suspected heretic Ruv sbroek, however, felt the want of such 
a protection for fieer thought, much le^s than did Tauler and some of his more 
active followers- 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Unde planctus et lamentiim > 

Quia mentem non ensjis ^ 

Quid revoUis monumentuni ? 

1 ecuTi esf quern dilig’S , 

Jesam quajns, et ia\eptuni 
Habea, nec inteibgis 

Undegemis, undeploras> 

Verum babes gaudium. 

In te latec quod ignoras 
Dolons solatium 
Intus babes, quxTis foias 
Languons reined mm ^ 

Hymn of thc Fiftffxth Cextury. 

Vivo sin \1\ir mi, 

Y tan alta \ida espero 
(^ue miiero porque no muero ^ 

St Theresa.. 

the next evening Atherton resumed his reading as 
follows * — 

Ckrmicle of Adolph Ar/islem, continued. 

1354 March. St. Brigitfds Day , — A fortnight ago this 
day, there came to me, to buy as goodly a battle-axe as could 
be made, young Sir Ulric — the same who, at the tourney the 

^ Why smite tliy breast.;ind lament ’ est it not, lies the solace of thine an- 
%^hy not lift up th} «ouP meditate gmsh , thou hast within, thou seekest 
for ever on the sign ^ He tnou lovest without, the cure foi thy iangmshmo- 
IS within thee Ihou seekest Jesus — soul ^ 

thou hast h-m ; he is found, and thou I live, but with no life of mine, and 
perceivest it not Wh\ these groans, long towards a life so high—I die be- 
this weeping ^ The true joy is thine , cause I do not die 
bidden within thee, though thou know- 



^ S] Si/so saved from Droivmng, 341 

other day, graced his new-won spiii^ by such gallant feats of 
arm^. We fell into talk about the gieat lioodb \vhich lia\e 
ever; here ^\l ought of late such loss of life, and cattfe, and 
’uisband.y. He said he had but the day before sa\ed the life 
ot a monk uho, with his companion, had been carried beyond 
.as depth b} the force oi the water, as they were wading across 
the fieldb. 

‘ The one most in danger,' said Ulric, ‘ had a big book m his 
’'osom. As he flounders about, out tumbles the book ; he lets 
^0 his staff, and makes after it ; and souse he goes, over head 
and eais in a twinkling. The other stands stock still, and 
bawls out to me for help. I, just sw^orn to succour the dis- 
tressed and be tiue to the Church, spur Roland, plunge in, and 
lift out the diaggled, streaming father by the hood, half throt- 
tled and half drowned, but clutching the book in his frozen 
fingers as though it w’ere a standard or a fair lady’s token. I 
lay him before me across my horse , his fellow catches hold of 
my stirrup, and we land on the rising ground. When my 
monk had somewhat come to himself, he pours as many bless- 
ings on my head as there w^ere drops 1 uniting fipm his habit ; 
not, he said, for saving his poor life merely, but that the book 
was safe. He had just finished writing it — there was not 
another copy in the world — the devil had an especial spite 
against it — no doubt the fiend had raised the w^aters to destroy 
the seed tvhich fed men s souls as w^ell as the gram tvhich 
nourished then bodies ; but the faithful God had sent me, like 
his angel, just m time for rescue. 1 saw’ them m safety, and 
he promised to remember me in his oiisons. His name, I 
think he said, w’as Seusse or Suso.'"^ 

ihe Lzfe. of Smo, pubHshed in own hps. He sprang from a good 
Diepenbi ocL's edition of his w orks, was lamily,— his name, originally Heinrich 
written by his spiritual daughter, Elsbet \om Berg The name of Suso he 
Staglin, according to the^ account she adopted from his mother, a woman 
received at various intervals from his remarkable for her de\otion. The 
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So Suso is in Strasburg, thought I, — the man I have long 
to see. I lost no time in inquiring after him at the 
Doniiiiican coment There I found, with no small satisfaction, 
thjt he was none the worse for his mishap, saw him several 
tupes. and persuaded him. at last, to honour for a few days my 
iinwortb} ruof. He has been with us for a w^eek, but must 
pMSue his journey to-morrowa On my part, I could tell him 
new’s about Rmsbroek, and Tauler, and some of his old friends 
at Cologne. On his, he has w’on the love of all the household 
b} his gentle, affectionate nature, blessed us by his prayers, and 
tnafied every heait by his godly conversation. My good wife 
would lo^e him, if for nodniig else, because he so loves the 
htrle ones. They love him because he ahvays goes with them 
to feed the old falcon, and to throw’* out crumbs for the spar- 
lows, because he joins them in petting Argus, and talks so 
sweetly about the Virgin and Child, and the lilies and violets 
and roses, and the angels with gold-biight wings that live in 
lieaven. Those three tall fellow’s, my boys, fonder of sw^ord- 
play, wiestling, and camping the bar, than of churchmen or 
rlpiiLii-going', will listen to him by the hour, w’hile he tells of 
Ills Msions, his journeys, his dangers, and his deliverances. 
Ruimaii !Merswin also came over and spent tw’o evenings with 
us. He talked much with Suso about Master Eckart. Suso 
was full of reminiscences and anecdotes about him. In his 
3 outhful da\ s he had been his disciple at Cologne. 

‘ At one time,’ said Suso, ‘ I w’as for ten years in the deepest 
spiritual gloom. I could not realize the mysteries of the faith. 
A deciee seemed to have gone forth against me, and I thought 
I w’as lost. My cries, my tears, my penance, — all w^ere vain. 
I bethought me at last of consulting my old teacher, left my 

secret name of Aniandus, concealed self and Ins book liom the floods, by 
till after iiis death, was supposed to the timely inters eniion of a knight 
have been conferred by the E\erlasung passing thaJt W'ay, is related in the 
Wisdom himself on his belo\ ed ser\ ant. ttvent\ -ninth chapter of the Li/e, p. 68. 

The incident of the rescue of him- 
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celly sailed down the Rhine, and at Cologne the Lord gave to 
the words of the master such power that the puson-doors ueie 
openedj and I slepped out into the sunshine once^ more. 
Neither did his counsel cease with life. I saw him in a vision, 
not long after his death. He told me that his place waa in the 
ineftable gloiy, and that his soul was divinely transformed in 
God. I asked him, like\\ ise, several questions about heavenly 
things, which he graciously answered, strengthening me not a 
little in the aiduous course of the innei life of self-annihilation. 
I have marvelled often that any, having tasted of the noble 
wine of his doctrine, should desire any of my poor vintage/* 

In talking with the brethren at the convent, while Suso \\as 
their guest, I heard many things lelated concerning him alto- 
gether new to me. I was a\vare that he had been greatly 
sought after as a preachei m Geiman throughout the Rhineland, 
and stood higli in the esteem of holy men as a wise and tender- 
hearted guide of souls. That he was an especial fiiend of the 
Friends of God wherever he found them, I knew. When at 
Cologne I heard Tauler piaise a book of his which he had in 
his possession, called the Horologe of Wisdom!' Something 
of the fame of his austerities, conflicts, and revelations, had 
come to my eais, but the half had not been told me. 

It seems that his life, fiom his eighteenth to his fortieth year, 
was one long self-torture. The Everlasting Wisdom (who is a 
tree of liie to them that la} hold upon hex, moie precious than 
rubies, and with w horn are durable riches and righteousness) 
manifested herself to him. This was his call to the spiritual 

^ Hcinridi Suso’s Z-i.'. <:/’ <>/;/£? 6^/*:///- taid liiat, on une occaMon, ah ‘the 
UHy \on Diepenbioek (1S37I, pp. servant was pi eachmg at Cologne, one 
15, 51, 86 Diepenbiock's book is of his auditors bchfid his face iiimi- 
an edition ot the biography by nous with a supernatural ef^idgence ' 
btaglin, and of the J'vct- It is known that laulei po^sses^ed a 
lasting U adorn, &.c , fiom the oldest copy of the Hof<. tc^iiar S-d'ienu r 
manuscripts and editions, and rendered See aCo fechnndt's Jafiet, p 1O9 
into modem German. Comp Lchn, cip xwi p. 72, and 

^ Lcben, cap 48, — where it is also cap xhx:. 
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life. He seemed to behold her— a maiden, bright as the 
sun, — her ciown, eternity, — her laiment, blessedness her 
woidstsi^eetness j unknown, and yet well known, near, and yet 
afar off; smiling on him, and saving, ^My son, give me thine 
heait*' From that time forth he dedicated his life to her 
hen ice. He called himself the servant of the Eternal Wisdom, 
armed his soul as her knight, wooed her as his heart s queen, 
bore without a miumur the lovers pangs of coyness, doubt, 
and distance, vith all the hidden maitjTdom of spiiitual 
passion.'" 

But the rose of his lo\e, as he is wont to teim it, had fearful 
thorns. I heard with a shudder of wFat he undeiweiit that he 
might crush to death his naturally active, buoyant, impulsive 
temperament. Day and night he wore a close-fitting shirt in 
which were a hundred and fifty sharp nails, the points turned 
inwaid on the flesh. In this he lay writhing, like a mangled 
worm ; and lest in his sleep he should find some easier posture, 
or relieve with his hands in any way the smart and sting that, 
like a nest of -vipers, gnawed him every wheie, he had leather 
glov'cs made, •covered with sharp blades, so that every touch 
might make a wound. Time after time were the old scars 
opened into new gashes. His body appeared like that of one 
v\ ho has escaped, half dead, from the furious clutches of a bear. 
This lasted sixteen years, till a vision bade him cease. 

Never satisfied with suffering, he devised a new kind of 
discipline. He fashioned a w^ooden cross, with thirty nails whose 
points stood out beyond the wood, and this he wore between 
his shoulder^ underneath his garment", till his back w^as one 
loathly sore. To the thirty nails he added afterwards seven 
more, in honour of the sorrows of the IMother of God. When 
he would administer the discipline, he atruck a blow on this 
cross with his fist, driving the points into his wounded flesh, 
^ Lcbcn, cap. iv. 
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He maae himself, moreo\er, a scouige, one of the iron tags of 
which w'as bent like a fisher’s hook, and with this he lashed him- 
self till it broke in his hand. For many years he lay at nights in 
a miserable hole he called his cell, with an old door for his bed, 
and in the depth of winter thought it sin to approach the stove 
for warmth His convent lay on a little island where the Rhine 
flows out of the Lake of Constance, He could see the sparkling 
water on every side. His wounds filled him with feveiish 
thirst : yet he would often pass the whole dav without suftermg 
a drop to moisten his lips. His recompence w'as the vision in 
■which, at one time, the Holy Child bi ought him a vessel of 
spring-water ; and, at another, Our Blessed Lady gave him to 
diink from her own heart. Such, they tell me, was his life till 
his fortieth year, when it was signified to him that he should 
remit these terrible exerciseb. He is now , I believe, little more 
than fifty years old — the mere wreck of a man to look at ; but 
with such life and energy of spirit that, now^ he hath begun to 
live more like other people, he may have a good thiity years 
before him still.' 

I questioned him about his book called the Homloge of IVis- 
ilom, or Book of the Eternal Wisdom^ for it hath gone abroad 
under both names. He said it was finished in the year 1340, 
since which time he hath written sundry other pieces. He 
declaied to me that he wrote that treatise only in his most 
favoured moments, himself ignorant and passive, but under the 
immediate impulse and illumination of the Divine Wisdom. 
He afterw^ards carefully examined all he had written, to be sure 
that there was nothing in his pages other than the holy Fathers 
had taught, and the Church received.® Methought, if he was 


' cap. x.\n -xx. Sus»»died in the title Motyiogiiim Sapientu^, to 

1385 at Uim , he was born about the Hugo von Vaucemam, blaster of the 
commencement of the century. Order, for his approval The dated 

^ Suso sent a Latin \%rsion of the the work is fixed between 1333 and 
book of the Fa erlastmg Wisdom, under 1341. The Pioiogue contains the ac- 
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sure of his inspiration, he might have spared himself this pain, 
unless the Holy Spirit could in some sort gainsay his own words. 

hie is strongly moved by music, —but what must have been 
his rapture to hear the hymns of the heavenly host ! He has 
seen himself surrounded by the choir of seraphim and cherubim. 
He has heard a voice of thrilling sweetness lead the response, 
‘ Arise and shine, Jerusalem,’ and has wept in his cell with joy 
to hear from angels’ lips, at early dawn, the soaring words, 
‘ ]SIary, the morning star, is lisen to-day.’ Many a time has 
he seen a heavenly company sent down to comfort him. They 
have taken him by the hand, and he has joined in spirit in their 
dance, — that celestial dance, which is a blissful undulation to 
and fro in the depths of the divine glory. One day, when thus 
siin*ounded in vision, he asked a shining prince of heaven to 
show him the mode in which God had His secret dwelling in 
his soul. Then answered the angel, • Take a gladsome look 
into thine inmost, and see how God in thy loving soul playeth 
His play of love.’ Straightway (said Suso to me) I looked, 
and behold the body about my heart was clear as crystal, and 
I saw the Eternal Wisdom calmly sitting in my heart in lovely 
wise: and, close by that form of beauty, my soul, leaning on 
God, embraced by His aim, pressed to His heart, full of 
heavenly longing, transported, intoxicated with love 
We were talking one evening of May-day eve, and asking 
Suso wherein their custom of celebrating that festival differed 
from oui own. He said that in Suabia the youths went out, 
much in our fashion, singing songs before the houses of the 
maidens they loved, and craving from them garlands in honour 
of the May. He told us how he, in like manner, besought Our 

count of the ‘ inspiraiio sntcma m the feurteeiith centmy almost what 
under which the work was written — the hmtatio Christ i became in the 
{Diepenb. Vorberuht, p. 6 ) It w’as fifteenth. — Ibid, p 15 
translated ere long into French, Dutch, Leben, *5ap \i, 
ind l^nglish, and appears to have been 
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Lady with pra}eis and teais that he might have a garland from 
her Son, the Eternal Wisdom. It was his wont, he said, |o set 
up a spiritual iMay-pole — the holy cross, that May-bough of the 
soul, blossoming with gi*ace and beauty. ‘ Before this,^ he con- 
tinued, ^ I performed six venias,^® and sung the hymn, ^ Hail, 
holy Cl OSS !’ thereafter praising God somewhat thus : — 

* Hail ! heavenly iMay of the Eternal Wisdom, whose fruit is 
everlasting joy. First, to honour thee, I bring thee, to-day, for 
every red rose a heart’s love ; then, for every little \ iolet a lowly 
inclination; next, for every tender lily, a pure embrace; for 
every bright flo^ver ever born or to be born of IMay, on heath or 
grassplot, wood or field, tree or meadow, my heart doth bring 
thee a spiritual kiss ; for every happy song of birds that ever 
: :ng in the kindly May, my soul would give thee praises inex- 
haustible ; for every grace that ever graced the ]May, my heart 
would raise thee a spiritual song, and piay thee, O thou blest 
soul’s May ! to help me so to glorify thee in my little time below, 
that I may taste thy living fruit for evermore above 

The beginning of a new stage of trial was made known to 
him by the appearance, in a vision, of an angel, T:>ringing him 
the attire and the shoes of a knight. With these he was to gird 
himself for new and yet more terrible conflicts. Concerning his 
own austerities he never speaks, nor does he show to any one 
the letters of the name of Jesus, which he is said to have cut 
with a style upon his bosom. But of the sufferings which came 
upon him from without, he talks freely. At one time, when in 
Flanders, he was brought before the chapter on a charge of 
heresy ; but his enemies gained not their wicked end.^® He was 
in greatest danger of his life shortly before the coming of the 
plague, when the fearful rumour was abroad about the poisoning 
of the wells. He himself told me the story, as follows : — 

if* Reveiences or prosti%tions. i- Lcbmy cap, x\ii. p , and 

ii Leden, caoo x. and xiv. 
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‘i ^\ab once despatched on a journey in the service of the 
convent, and they gave me as my companion a half-witted lay- 
brotfier. We had not been many days on the road, when, one 
morning, having early left our quarters for the night, we 
arrived, after a long, hungry walk thiough the ram, at a village 
on the banks of the Rhine. It happened to be the fair-time. 
The street was full of booths and stalls, hoises and cattle, 
country-folk, players, pedlers, and idle roystering soldiers. My 
fellow-traveller, Peter, catches sight of a sign, and turns in 
stiaightway to warm himself at the lire, telling me I can go on, 
do what I have to do, and I shall find him there. As I learnt 
after, he sits himself down to table with a ruffianly set of droveis 
and traders that had come to the fair, who first of all make him 
half-drunk, and then seize him, and swear he has stolen a cheese. 
^\t this moment there come in four or five troopers, hardened 
fellows, ripe for any outrage, who fall on him also, crying, ‘The 
scroundrel monk is a poisoner.' The clamour soon gathers a 
crowd. 

‘ When Peter sees matters at this pass, he piteously cries out 
to them to Igose him, and stand still and listen : he will confess 
e\erything. With that they let go their hold, and he, standing 
trembling in the midst of them, begins : ‘ Look at me, sirs, — 
you see I am a fool ; they call me silly, and nobody cares for 
’A hat I say : but my companion, he is a wise man, so our Order 
has given him the poison-bag, and he is to poison all the springs 
between here and Alsace. He is gone now to throw some into 
the spring here, to kill every one that is come to the fair. That 
is why I stajed here, and would not go ’v\ith him. You may be 
Sure that what I say is true, for you will see him when he comes 
w ith a great wallet iull of bags of poison and gold pieces, which 
he and the Order ha\ e received from the J ews for this murderous 
business ' 

‘At these words they all shouted, * After the muiderer ! Stop 
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him ’ Stop him One seized a spear, another an axe, others 
the first tool or weapon they could lay hands on, and all hurried 
furiously fiom liouse to house, and street to street, bieaking 
open doors, ransacking closets, stabbing the beds, and thrusting 
in the straw with their swords>, till the whole fair was in an 
iipioan Some friends of mine, who heard my name mentioned, 
assured them of my innocence of such an abominable crime, but 
to no purpose. At last, when they could nowhere find me, 
they cairied Peter off to the bailifi', who shut him up in the 
prison. 

‘ When I came back to tlie inn, knowing nothing of all this, 
the host told me what had befallen Peter, and hoiw this evil 
rumour had stiired up the 'whole fair against me. I hastened 
off to the bailiff to beg Peter’s release. He refused. I spent 
nearly the whole day in trying to pievaii with him, and in 
going about m vain to get bail. At last, about vesper time, 
with a heavy sum of gulden I opened the heait of the bailifi'and 
the doois of the jail. 

^ Then my greatest troubles began. As I passed through the 
village, hoping to escape unknown, I was recogmsed»by some of 
the mob, and in a moment they were swarming about me. 

‘ Down With the poisoner !’ they cried. ‘ His gold shall not 
serve him with us as it did with the bailiff? I ran a little wny, 
but they closed me in again, some saying, ‘ Drown him m the 
Rhine/ others answering, ‘Xo, burn him! he’ll poison the 
whole river if } ou throw him in.’ Then I saw* (methinks I see 
him now) a gigantic peasant in a russet jerkin, forcing his way 
through the crowd, with a pike in his hand. Seizing me by the 
thioat with one hand, and flourishing the pike m the other, he 
shouted, ‘ Hear me, all of you. Let me spit him with ray long 
pike, like a poisonous toad, and then plant it in this stout 
hedge here, and let tlie caitiff howi and twist in the air till his 
soul goes home to theTlevii. Then every one that goes by will 
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see Irs \\ithered carcass, rotting and wasting, and sink him 
ilee^ter down in heli with cinses. Come on^ — it serves him 
right ’ 

■ My brain sw’am round. I closed my eves. I expected the 
next instant to feel the iron. By some merciful interposition, 
the wretch was not suffered to execute his purpose. I thought 
I saw some of the better sort looking on with horror-stricken 
faces, but they dared not interfere. The women shrieked and 
wrung their hands. I made my way from one to another of 
those who seemed least pitiless, beseeching them to save me. 
Heaven must have heard my cries, though man did not. They 
stood round w’atching me, disputing wnth horrid oaths among 
themselves what they should do. At length — as I had sunk on 
my knees under the hedge, praying for deliverance — I saw a 
priest, more like an angel than a man, mightily thrusting them 
from side to side, and wdien he reached me, laying his hand on 
my arm, he looked round on the ring of savage faces, and 
threatened them with the hottest curses of the Church if they 
harmed a hair upon the head of her servant ; outvoiced their 
angry cries ^uth loud rebukes of their cowardice, cruelty, and 
sacrilege, and led me out safely through them all. He brought 
me to his house, made fast the doors, refreshed and sheltered 
me for the night, and by the earliest dawm I was away and safe 
upon my journey, w’hile that abode of the wicked was sunk in 
its drunken sleep. I keep the anniversary of that dreadful day, 
and never shall I cease to praise the goodness which answered 
my prayer in the hour of need, and delivered me as a bird from 
the snare of the fowler.^® 

^ On one other occasion only,^ continued Suso, ^ did I taste so 
nearly the bitterness of death.’ 

This incident is related at length The account given in the text follows 
in the twenty-se\enth chapter of the closely m all essential particulars the 
L(fe, and the adventure with the rob- narrative in the biography, 
ber, which follows, in the succeeding. 
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We begged him to tell us the adventure, and he did, some* 
what thus- 

lit 

^ I was once on my way home from Flandeis, travelling up 
the Rhine A great feebleness and sickness had been upon me 
for some days, so that I could not walk fast, and my companion, 
young and active, had gone on about two miles ahead, I entered 
an old forest vhose tiees overhung the steep iiver bank. It vas 
evening, and it seemed to grow dark m a moment as I entered 
the chilling shadow of a wood, in which many a defencele-=; 
passenger had been robbed and slain. 1 had gone on deeper 
and deeper into the growing gloom, the wind among the pines 
sounding like a hungry sea. The fall of my own footsteps 
seemed like the tread of one coming after me. I stood still and 
hearkened. It was no one ; when suddenly I saw, not far oil 
among the trees, two persons, a man and a woman, talking 
together and watching me. I trembled m every limb, but I 
made the sign of the cross, and passed on. Soon I heaid quick 
footsteps behind me. I turned — it was the woman. She was 
young and fair to look on. She asked my name, and when she 
learnt it, said she knew and reverenced me gretftiy, told me 
how that robber with whom I saw her had forced her to 
become his wife, and prayed me there and then to hear her 
confession. 

* When I had shiiveii her, think how my fear was heightened 
to see her go back and talk long and earnestly vith the lobbei, 
wdiose brow giew dark, as he left her without a word, and 
advanced gloomily towards wliere I stood. It was a narrow 
patliw’ay ; on the one side the forest, on the other the precipice, 
sheer down to the rapid rivei. Alas, thought T, as my heart 
sank within me, now I am lost. I lm\ e not .strength to flee : 
no one will hear a cry for help : he will slay me, and hide the 
body in the w’ood ^All w^as still, I listened in vain for the 
sound of a boat, a voice, or even the bark of a dog. I only 
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lieard the feet of the outlaw and the \ lolent beating of my own 
heart But lo ! when he appi cached me, he bowed Ins knee, 
and began to confess. Blessed IMary, what a black catalogue ! 

he spake I heard, motionless, every word of the horrible 
recital, and yet I was all the time listening for rescue, watching 
his face, and minutely noting every little thing about his person. 
I remember the very graining of the wood of his lance which he 
laid aside on the grass when he knelt to me — the long knife in 
his belt — his frayed black doublet — his rough red hair, growing 
close down to his shaggy eyebrows — two great teeth that stood 
out like tusks — and his hands clasped, covered with warts, and 
just the colour of the roots of the tree by which I stood. Even 
during those fearful moments, I can call to mind distinctly how 
I marked a little shining insect that was struggling among the 
blades of grass, climbing over a knot of wood, and that got 
upon a hr-cone and fell off upon its back. 

‘After revealing to me ciimes that made my blood run cold, 
he went on to say, ‘ I was once in this forest, just about this 
hour of the day, on the look-out for booty as I was this evening, 
when I mel^a priest, to whom I confessed myself. He was 
standing just where you are now, and when my shrift was 
ended, I drew out this knife, stabbed him to the heart, and 
rolled his body dowm there into the Rhine * When I heard 
this, the cold sweat burst out upon my face ; I staggered back 
giddy, almost senseless, against the tree. Seeing this, the 
w Oman ran up, and caught me in her arms, saying, ‘ Good sir, 
fear nothing, he will not kill you.' Whereat the murderer said, 

‘ I have heard much good of you, and that shall save your life 
to-day. Pray for me, good father, that, through you, a mise- 
rable sinner may find mercy in his last hour.' At this I breathed 
again, and promised to do as he wouki have me. Then we 
walked on some ww together, till they parted from me, and I 
reached the skirts of the wood, where sat m^ companion Avaiting, 
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I could jiibt stagger up to him, and then fell down at his side, 
shivenng like a man with the ague. After some time I ajo^e, 
and ue went on our way. But I failed not, with strong inward 
groaning, to plead with the Lord for the poor outlaw*, that he 
might find giace and escape damnation.. Ami, in sooth, I had 
so strong an assurance vouchsafed to me of God, that I could 
not doubt of his final salvation.’ 

With stories such as these of wdiat befel himself, and many 
others, whom he knew in Suabia and the Oberland, or met with 
on his journc}s, the holy man whiled aw^ay our windy }»Iarch 
nights by the ingle. Very edifying it was to hear him and 
Rulman aleiswiii talk together about the higher experiences of 
the inwaid life. 

Concerning the stages tlieieof, Suso said that the first con 
sisted in turning away from the world and the lusts of the llesh 
to God : the second, in patient endurance of all that is contrary 
to fiesli and blood, whether infiicted of God or man . the third, 
in imitating the sufterings of Christ, and foiming oui selves after 
his sweet doctrine, gracious walk, and pure life. *\fter this, the 
soul must withdraw itself into a profound stillness, as if the 
man were dead, willing and purposing nought but the glory of 
Chiist and our hea\enly Father, and with a right low'ly 
demeanour tow*ard friend and foe. Then the spirit, thus ad\ anced 
in holy exercise, arnveth at freedom from the outw'ard senses, 
before so importunate , and its higher powers lose themseh es in 
a supernatural sensibility. Here the spirit parts with its natural 
properties, presses within the circle w’hich repiesents the eternal 
Godhead, and reaches spiritual perfection. It is made fiec by 
the Son in the Son. 

* This I call,’ he said, ^ the transit of the soul, — it passes 
beyond time and space, and is, with an amorous inward in- 
Uiition, dissolved in (%od. This entrance of the soul banishes all 
forms, images, and multiplicity ; it is ignorant of itself and of 

VOL. L 
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ali things ; it hovers, reduced to its essence, in the abyss of the 
Trinity. At this elevation there is no effort, no struggle ; the 
beginning and the end are one.^* Here the Divine Nature 
doth, as it were, embrace, and inwaidly kiss through and 
through, the soul ; that they may be for ever one.^^ He who 
is thus received into the Eternal Nothing is in the Everlasting 
Now, and hath neither before nor after. Eightly hath St. 
Dionysius said that God is Non-being— that is, above all our 
notions of being.'- We have to employ images and similitudes, 
as I must do in seeking to set foi th these truths, but know that 
all such figures are as far below the reality as a blackamoor is 
unlike the sun.^^ In this absorption whereof I speak, the soul 
13 still a creature, but, at the time, hath no thought whether it 
be creature or no.* 

Suso repeated several times this saying — man of true 
self-abandonment must be ?///built from the creature, 2;2-buiit 
with Christ, and (5>r.w-built into the Godhead.*^® 

We bid adieu with much regiet to this excellent man, and his 
visit V ill abide long in our memor}\ We drew from him a half 
promise that he would come to see us yet again. 

J/ay, 1354. — Oh, most happy May ’ My brother Otto hath 
leturned, after tiading to and fro so long in foreign parts. He 
is well and wealthy, and wall venture forth no more. What 
store of marvellous tales hath he about the East ! What hairs - 


Lecen, Cap. Uii Suso speaks to 
thiS effect lu a cia’ogre v, th his spnit- 
iial daughter bhe describes m anothei 
place tp 74) Lo.v sbe aiew Suso on to 
talk on these high theme^s, imd then 
wrote down what follows. 

Jbuf , cap. -\\\n p So , and 
comp Bi'ch. d E IVasheit^ cap. mi. 
P- ^99* 

Buthhm von d. E WeisJmi, 
Buell in. cap. ii ; and cap. Ivi, 

p 16S, and p. 302. 
n Leion^ p. 17 1. 


Extravagant as aie his expressions 
conceinaig the absoiption in God, 
Suso has still numeroU'5 passages de- 
signed to pi eclude pantheism ; declar- 
ing that the distinction between the 
Cieatoi and the cieatiue is nowise in- 
fringed by the essential union he extols. 
The di^dogue with the 'nameless Wild/ 
already* alluded to, is an example. — 
Comp Leben, cap Ivi pp i66, 167, 
mdBitck E, IK, Bucli 111 cap. m. 

^3 Lebeii, cap. Ini. p. 148, See 
Note, p.357. 
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breadth escapes to relate, and what precious and curious things 
to show ! Verily, were I to write down here all he hath to tell 
of, I might be writing all my days. 

Only one thing will I note, while I think of it. He visited 
i\Iount Athos, now fourteen years ago : he described to me the 
beauty of the mountain, with its lich oii\e^ andlo^ely gardeiih, 
and the whole neighourhood studded with 'v\hite con\ents and 
hermitages of holy men. Some of the inonasteiies were on 
rocks so steep that he had to be diawn up by a rope in a 
basket to enter them. The shrines were wondioiis rich with 
gold and silver and piecious stones. But nowhere, he said, 
was he more martyred by fleas. When he was there, a new 
doctrine or practice which had sprung up among the monks 
(taught, it is said, by a certain Abbot Simeon), was making no 
small stir. There w^as to be a synod held about it at that 
time in Constantinople. It seems that some of the monks 
(called, if I mistake not, Hesychasts) held that if a man shut 
himself up in a corner of his cell, with his chin upon his breast, 
turning bis thoughts inward, gazing tow^ards his ^ navel, and 
centering all the strength of his mind on the region of the 
heart ; and, not discouraged by at first perceiving only dark- 
ness, held out at this strange inlooking for several days and 
nights, he w'ould at length behold a divine gloiy, and see him- 
self luminous with the very light wiiicli wars manifested on 
Mount Tabor. They calf these de\otees Xa\el-contemplators. 
A sorry business 1 All the monks, for lack of aught else to do, 
were by the eais about it, — either ti}ing the same or 
ev fling it.‘'® 

Metlioiight if our heietics have their extravagances and 
utmost reaches of mystical folly here, theie are some woise still 
among those lazy Greeks. 

% % ^ 

® Schrockii's \x\iv. pp 4:>-£-b-' 
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IvAiE. And ib that the end of Ainsteins joiunal ? 

A'fHLRTox. Xo more has come clown to posterity. 

}ilRS Athertox. That last piece of news fiom Mount 
Allies seems quite familiar to me. I have just been reading 
CiiriQw's Monasieues of the Lreanf, and thanks to him, I can 
imagine the scenery of the mountain and its neighourliood : the 
Byzantine convents, with their many little windows rounded at 
the top, the whole structure full of arches and domes, — the 
little farms interspersed, with their uhite square towers and 
cottages of stone at the foot, — the forests of gigantic plane 
trees, With an underwood of aromatic evergreens, — dowers like 
those in the conservatory everywhere growing wild, — w^atei falls 
at the head of every valley, dashing down over marble rocks, — 
and the bells, heard tinkling every now and then, to call the 
monks to prayer, 

Willoughby. The crass stupidity of those Omphalopsychi 
shows how little mere natuial beauty can contribute to refine 
and cultuate, — at any late ^\hen the pupils are ascetics. The 
contempoiary mysticism of the East looks mean enough beside 
the speculation, the poetr}', and the action of the German 
m} sties of the fourteenth century. It is but the motionless 
abstraction of the Indian Yogi over again. 

Atherton. Yet you will be unjust to the Greek Church 
(which has little enough to boast of) if you reckon this gross 
materialist Quietism as the only specimen of mysticism she 
has to show during this period. There was a certain Cabasilas, 
Archbishop of The&saionica,"^ a contemporary of our German 
friends, an active man in the political and religious move- 
ments of the time, whose writings exhibit very fairly the better 

See Die Mysiik des Kihdaus Vita fit Cknsfo, with an able mtro- 
Cii'aeita’! vam LtBeti ii Christo, \ on diiction The authority for ihissum- 
Dr W. Gass (1849) —In this work, Dr niary of the theological tendency of 
Gass pubhslio, for the first time, the Cabasilas^ ill be found, pp. 210-224. 
Greek text of the &e\cn books, De 
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characteristics of Byzantine mysticism. His earnest practical 
de\otion tests on the basis of the traditional saceidotalism, but 
he stands between the extremes of the objective and the sub- 
jective mysticism, though naturally somewhat nearer to the 
former. He piesents, however, nothing original to detain us;-— 
so let us away to supper. 


Noth to p\ce 354. 

The follow mg' passage, placed in the mouth of the E . *05 lasting Wisdom 
may serve as a further specimen of the sensuous aad Hu. id cast of Suso s 
language — 

‘ I am the throne of joy, I am the crown of bliss Mine eyes are so bright, 
my mouth so tender, my cheeks so ros\-red. and all my form so winning la.r, 
that were a man to abide in a glowing furnace till the Last Day, it would be a 
little price for a moment's v s.on of m> beauty. Ilcho'd ’ I anf so beauteoii^Iv 
adorned wi*h a robe of gloiv, so deuCvVe.v arrayed in all the blooming coiuuis 
of the living flowers — red ruses, wiiue lilies, loveK \.olets, and flt)wei3 of eveiy 
name, that the fair blossom^ of all Mavs, and the tendei floweicts of all sunny 
fields, and tne «*weet spravs of all bnght meadows, aie but as a uiggtd tiusiie 
beside my loveliness.' ('1 hen he breaks into vei^e; — 

* I play in the Godhead the play of joy, 

And glaaden the angel hobt on nigh 
With a sweetness such that a thousand vears 
Like a vanishing hour of time run b\ 

* . . . . Happy he who shall share the sweet play, and tread at^niv side the jov- 
dance of heaven for ever m gladsome security One word fiom mv sweet 
mouth surpasses all the songs of angels, the sound of all harps, and all sweet 
plavmgon stringed instruments . . . . Lo ' I am a good so absolute that he 
who hath m time but one single drop thereof finds all tlie joy and pleasuie of 
this world a bitterness, — all wealth and honoui worthless Ihosedeai ones who 
love me are embraced by my sweet love, and swim and melt m the sole Cirty 
with alove winch knows no foim, no figure, no spoken wo’-de, and are borne and 
dissolved into the Good from whence thev sprang,’ cv.c — LeicK\ cap va p 199 

I he following is a sample of buso's oid buabian German, from the extracts 
given b\ Wackernagel, p S85 — 

‘ Efiitduri ill/ we/ shat. Zuo iiallende Ion lit an sunderheher fioed die 

dm sel gewmnet von sunderlichen vnd erwiidigen werken mu dien si hie gesiget 
hat Alz die hoheii lerer, die starken martvrer Vnd die reinen lung frowen. 
Aber wesentliche Ion lit an schowlicher ver emung dersele mu derbloaaen gotheit. 
Wan e gemowet si niemer, e si gefueret wirt uber afleir Krefte vnd miigentheU 
vnd gewiset wirt m der pe’-sonen natiirbch wesendieit \iid in dez wejsens 
emvaltig blosheit Vnd m deni gegenwurf vindet <^1 denn genuegde vnd evvsge 
«ehkeit. Vnd le abgescbeidemfr lidiger iisgang le Iner uf gang Vrd le faer 
uf gang, le iieher in gang in die wilden wuesti vnd m daz ticf ab grunde der 
wise losen gotheit m die siu versenket ver sw emmet vnd ver emet weiJent daz 
sm nit anderz niiigen wellln denn daz got vvil vnd daz 1st daz seib vvesen daz do 
got 1st. daz 1st daz sm sehg sint. von genaden, als ei telig liit von nature. 
\A/tSiK>c/ if the Eve/ iistii/g ti isdo/n.—Advenidi.'us levvard coiuists 111 a par- 
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ticuLir joy \\ Inch souls recene for panicular worthy deeds wheiein they hai^e 
here been conquerors, — such, for example, are the lofty teachers, the stont 
martyrs, and ihe pure Mrg’HS But ic-ward consists in contemplative 

union*of the soul with the baie Godhead for she resteth not until she be carried 
abG\e all her own powers and po^sibe tv, aiid led into the natural essentiality 
of the Persons, and mto the simple absoluteness of tne Essence And in the 
reaction she finds sat'sfactmn and everlasting bliiS And the more separate and 
\o*d the passage out (of self ), the more free the passage up , and the freer the 
passage iiD, the nearer the passage into the wild waste and deep ab>ss of the 
unsearchab’e Godhead, m which the souls are sunk and dissolved and united, so 
that the> can wnl nothing but what God wills, and become of one nature with 
God, — that 1=5 to sav, are blessed by grace as He is blessed by nature.] 



CHAPTER IX. 


01 Meistere sprechen von zw ein aiithtzen der sole. Dazelneantlitzeist gd a " 
1 1 disc went. Daz ander antlit/e ist gekart di nchte in got In disemean^’:t..e 
luclitet mid bienntt got eAiclicbeiij der mensche wizzes oder emvizzes mcht — 
Hermann von Fritzlar. 


T/^ATE. I should like to know what became of our mys- 
terious ^ Layman/ Nicholas of Basle. 

Atherton. He lived on many yeai^, the hidden ubiquitous 
master-spirit of the Friends of God; expending his wealth in 
restless rapid travels to and fro, and in aiding the adherents of 
the good cause : suddenly appearing, now in the north and now 
in the south, to encourage and exhort, to seek out new disciples 
and to confirm the old ; and again vanishing as siiddenly, con- 
cealing his abode even from his spiritual children, while sending 
them frequent tracts and letters by his trusty messenger 
Huprecht ; growing ever more sad and earnest under repeated 
visions of judgment overhanging Christendom ; studying the 
Scriptures (which had opened his eyes to so much of Romani&t 
erroi) somewhat after the old Covenanter fashion, with an 
indiscriminate application of Old Testament liistoiy, and afiim 
belief that his revelations were such as prophets and apostles 
enjoyed, — till, at last, at the close of the century, he was over- 
taken at Vienna by the foe he had so often baffled, and the 


1 The XTasters speak of two faces latter face shineth and gloweth God 
the soul hath The one free is turned eternally, whether man is ware or 
tow'ards this w’orld Tlie other face unaw’are thereof, 
is turned direct toward God. In this 
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Inquisition yet more ennobled a noble life by the fiery gift of 
martyrdom." 

Gower, I can well imagine what a basilisk eye the Inquisi- 
tion must have kept on these la} -priests — these indefatigable 
writers and preachers to the people in the forbidden vernacular 
— these Friends of God, Beghards, and Waldenses , and on 
those audacious Ishmaels, the Brethren of the Free Spirit, most 
of all I fancy I see it, lurking always on the edge of any 
light, watching and watching, as they say the Indian lizard does, 
crouched in the shadow just outside the circle of light a lamp 
makes upon the ceiling, to snatch up with its arrowy tongue the 
moths which fiy towaid the fascinating brightness. 

WiLLOUGHBV. And do not let us forget that even those 
pantheistic Brethren of the Free Spirit, with all their coarseness 
and violence of exaggeration, held at least some little truth, and 
might plead a large excuse. If some of them broke blindly 
through all restraint, they made at any rate a breach in priest- 
craft better used by better men. — 

Gower.— J ust as the track w'here buifaloes have made their 
huge Clashing way through the foiest, has often guided the 
hunter of the backwoods. 

Atherton. We must not think that the efforts of such a 
man as Nicholas were fruitless, whatever the apparent success 
of ins persecutors. — 

Gower — Though history has paid him too little attention, 
and though the Inquisition paid him too much. How I love to 
find examples of that consoling truth that no well-meant effort 
for God and man can ever really die — that the relics of vanished, 
vanquished endeavours are gathered up and conserved, and by 
the spiritual chemlstr}^ of Pro\ idence- transformed into a new 

2 Scbmidt’s Tauhr, pp 205, &c. — this anthorR}) et idcirco mamis In- 
Mosheiro gi\es the passage in Xieder qmsitoruni urn e\aserat ’ — Mo^keim de 
relating the apprehension and death of Be^hardts d Bcguinabns^ cap. xv, $ 42, 
Nicholas . — ‘ Acutissimus eniiix erat ^says p. 454. 
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life in a new age, so that the dead rise, and mortality puts on 
immortality. The lessons such men scatteied, though they 
might seem to perish, perpetuated a hidden life till Luther’s 
time , — like the dead leaves about the winter tree, they preserved 
the roots from the teeth of the frost and covered a vitality 
within, which was soon to blossom on every bough in the 
sunshine of the Reformation. 

Athertox. Our fourteenth century, so full of mysticism 
both m East and West, has some other mystical products to 
show, principally of the visionary, theurgic species. There is 
St Brigitta, a widow of rank, leaving her Swedish pine forests 
to visit Palestine, and after honouring with a pilgrimage every 
shrine and relic in southern Europe, fixing her residence at 
Rome, to the great pecuniary advantage of the faithful there. 
She writes a discourse on the Blessed Virgin at the dictation of 
an angel, vho visited her punctually for the purpose: indites 
bombastic invocations to the eyes, ears, hair, chin, S:c., of the 
Saviour; and fMu to d/t/o of the Virgin; and, what was not 
quite so bad, gives to the w^orld a series of revelations and 
prophecies, in which the vices of popes and prelates are lashed 
unsparingly, and threatened with speedy judgment." 

Willoughby. It would be interesting to trace this series of 


'> See St Ac * eS B} Atv 

(Heusei, 1351* — Tin^ i-' a selection for 
the edification of good Catholics, and 
contains accordingly t'>e most Manu- 
latrous and least important of her 
\N ritings Rndelbach gu es some spec«- 
mens of her spirited lebuke of papal 
iniquity in his Savonarola, pp 300, kc 
In her prophetic capacitv she does not 
hesitate to call the pope a murderer ot 
souls, and to declare him and his 
gieedy prelates forerunners ^of Anti- 
chusti She says,— ‘If a man comes 
to them with four wounds, he goes 
awa\ with five ' Like S 3 .onarola, she 
placed her sole hope of lelorm m a 
general conned. 


A common mode of self-mortifica- 
tion with hei found an imitator m 
Maaame Guvon — the Swede dropped 
tiic wav of lighted tapeia on her b.^re 
flesh, and carried gentian m her mouth 
— I 'i^a, p o The Frenchw uman burned 
herself with hot sealing-wax in the 
same manner, and chewtu a quid of 
coI< tqmntida 

The Rr<elitiane<( dc Val ct Pa ore 
yeat Christ i efqhjiost? / u^inis^ con- 
tain a puerile an<I profane account of 
the birth, childhood, and death of our 
Loid, in the stvle ot the apocriphal 
Go'iptl of the Infamy, protessedly 
con\e\ed m conveisations witli the 
authoress b) the Mother and her Son. 
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reforraator}’ piopliets. male and female. From the twelfth to 
the close of the fifteenth centiuy there is a succession of them, 
called forth by the hideousness of ecclesiastical coruiption — » 
Hildegard, Joachim, Biigitta, Savonarola. 

Gower. Do not forget Dante. 

Atherton. You hear them all executing variations, plaintive 
or indignant, meiiacmg or despairing, on the old and never 
antiquated theme — 

Cuna Roraana non petit o\em sine lana, 

Dantes exaudit, non dantibus ostia claudit. 

Gower. And, to silence these complaints, the Church found 
inquisitors and censors of service, but most of all — her pattern 
children — those enthusiasts whose painful labours were em- 
ployed to quiet the croaking, much as the lord in old feudal 
times would often exercise his right of compelling a vassal to 
spend a night or two in beating the waters of the ponds, to 
stop the frog-chorus there, and procure his master an easy 
sleep. Obedient enthusiasm toils all night that cardinals may 
snore. * 

Atherton. Angela de Foligni, who made herself miserable 
— I must say something the converse of flourished — about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, was a fine model pupil of 
this sort, a genuine daughter of St. Francis. Her mother, her 
husband, her children dead, she is alone and sorrowful. She 
betakes heiself to violent devotion — falls ill — suffers incessant 
anguish from a complication of disorders — has rapturous 
consolations and terrific temptations — is dashed in a moment 
from a seat of glory above the empyrean to a depth so low that 
the floor of hell might be its zenith. She tells us how, on her 

The Virgin tells her, in reference to that his hair y as never in a tangle — • 
her Son, — ' quomodo neque aliqua {nec perplexitas in capillise jus appa- 
immunditia ascendit snper eum and ruit). ^ 
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way to Assisi, the Saviour addressed her, called her his love, his 
sweet, his joy; and manifested himself withm her soul as he 
had never done to evangelist or apostle. On one occasion, he! 
face shone with a divine glory ^ her eyes were as flaming lamps , 
on another, a star proceeded from her side, broke into a thousand 
beautiful colours, and glided upwards into the sky/ 

Willoughby. A notable example of mystical pyrotechny. 

Atherton. Her etherialised olfactories were gratified by 
odours of indescribable fragrance ; and to her exalted taste, the 
consecrated wafer became almost insupportably delicious. 
Visions and ecstasies by scores are narrated from her lips in the 
wretched Latin of Arnold the Minorite. All is naught I The 
flattest and most insipid leading in the world— from ^ir^t to last 

^ *A/igei2 tfe’ FiPhg/Ae See Be^ftr corruptas , e* bibtr?ai^ tie li/J 
Angels: dc Fulginio Vtsicnuk! t: In- Tantam auteip clulcedinem sensinnis 
snntiianum Liber, (lecens J, H m illo potii, quod per totam \iani 
Lammeitz; Cologne, 1851.)— -The ac- \emnm3 in magiia suaMtate, et Mde- 
coimt of the wondPifiil star IS gi\en by batur mihi per omnia quod ego giF- 
Arnold in his Proioguc, p 12. At one tassem mirabilein diikedmem, quantum 
time It IS promised by the Lord that ad sua\ itatem quam ibi invens. Et 
the ‘whole Tnnity shall enter into her,' qma qux*dam squamula illarum plaga* 
(capit XX ) , at another, she is trans- rum erat mterposita in guttuie meo, 
ported into the midst of the Trinity, conata sum ad diglutiendum earn, sicut 
—(Capit. xwii ) In chapter after si communicassem, donee deghitivi 
chapter of monotonous inflation, she earn. Unde tantam sua\ itatem imeni 
wearies and disappoints the cunous m hoc, quod earn non possum expri- 
leader by declaring her ‘abysses of mere’ — Capit 1 p. 176. 
delectationand illumination’ afcogethei In hei ‘ I n=t ructions,' she lajs it 
unutterable, — such as language pro- down as a nfle that none caneter be 
fanes rather than expi esses— ‘men- deceit ed m the v.sions and manifp-ta' 
arrabiles,’ ‘indiCibiles,’ &c So the tions touchsafed them who aie truly 
miraculous taste of the host to her pool in spirit,— who have readertd 
fatoured palaie was not like bread 01 themselves as ‘dead and putnd’ into 
flesh, but a ‘sapor sap'd’ssimiis,’ — like the hands of God. iCapp liv Iv ) 
nothing that can be named — Capit xl. She says that when God raan’flsts 

The" following act of 'sanusinp w’e Himself to the soul, 'it sees Him, 
give in the original, lest in English it without bodii} furm, indeed, but nioie 
should act on delicate leaders as an distinctly than one man can see an- 
emetic. bhe speaks of lieiself and a other man, for the e^es of the sou! 
sister ascetic Lavimus pedes femi- behold a spiritual plenitude, not a cor- 
narum ibi existentium paiiperam, et poreal, whereof 1 can say nothing, 
liianus hominum, et maxime cujus- since both words and imagination tail 
dam leprosi, qui habebat manus valde here ’ (Capit hi. p. 192 ) Angela 
feetidas et marcidas et llrsepeditas et died m 1309, 
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a repetition of the old stock phrase, 'feelings more readily 
imagined than described.’ She concludes every account by 
saung. 'No words can describe what I enjoyed;’ and each 
rapture is declared to surpass in bliss all the preceding. 

Lowestoffe. Enough I enough ! 

Atherton. Cathaiine of Siena 

Willoughby. No more, pray. 

x\therton. Only this one. Catharine of Siena closes the 
century. She is a specimen somewhat less wi etched, of this 
delirious mysticism. Her visions began when she was six years 
old, and a solemn betrothal to our Lord was celebrated, with 
ring and vow, not very long after. She travelled through the 
cities and hamlets of Italy, teaching, warning, expostulating, 
and proclaiming to assembled crowds the wonders she had seen 
in heaven and hell during that trance in which all had thought 
her dead. She journeyed from Florence to A\ignon, and back 
to Florence again, to reconcile the Pope and Italy ; she thrust 
heiself between the spears of Guelph and Ghibeliine — a whole 
jMedioe\al Peace-Society in her woman's heart — and when she 
sank at last,* saw all her labour swept away, as the stormy 
waters of the Great Schism closed over her head.^ 

Gower. What a condemning comment on the pretended 
tender mercies of the Church are those narratives v hich P.ome 
delights to parade of the sufferings, mental and bodily, which 
lier devotees \\ ere instructed to inflict upon themselves ! I am 
reminded of the thirsting mule, which has, m some countries, 
to strike with its hoof among the spines of the cactus, and drink, 
with lamed foot and bleeding lips, the few drops of milk which 
ooze from the broken thorns. Affectionate suflering natures 
came to Rome for comfort , but her scanty kindness is only to 
be drawn with anguish from the cruel sharpness of asceticism. 

5 * Catharine of Siena.’ Gorres trodnction iS Diepenbrock‘s edition of 
gives a short accoant of her in his In- .S//. p. 96. 
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The worldly, the audacioiiSj escape easily ; but these pliant 
excitable temperaments, so anxiously in earnest, may be made 
tisefiiL The more dangerous, frightful, or unnatural their 
performances, the more profit for their keepers. Men and women 
are trained by toiturmg processes to deny their nature, and then 
they are exhibited to bring grist to the mill — like birds and 
beasts forced to postures and sen ices against the laws of their 
being — like those who must perform perilous feats on ropes or 
with lions, nightly hazarding their lives to till the pockets of a 
manager. The self-devotion of which Rome boasts so much is 
a self-devotion she has always thus made the most of for herself. 
Calculating men, wdio have thought only of the interest of the 
priesthood, have knowm w^eli how’ best to stimulate and to 
display the spasmodic mo\ ement:> of a brainsick disinterested- 
ness. I have not the shadow of a doubt that, once and again, some 
priest might have been seen, with cold grey e\e, endeavouring 
to do a stroke of diplomacy by means of ihe enthusiastic 
Cathaime, making the fancied ambassadress of heaven m 
reality the tool of a schemer. Such unquestionable virtues as 
these \ isionanes may some of them have possessed, cannot be 
fairly set dowm to the credit of the Church, which has used 
them all for mercenary or ambitious purposes, and infected them 
everywhere wuth a morbid character. Some of these mystics, 
floating down the great ecclesiastical current of the ^Middle Age, 
appear to me like the trees earned aw*ay by the inundation of 
some mighty tropical river. They drift along the stieam, 
passive, lifeless, broken ; yet they are covered with gay verdure, 
the aquatic plants hang and twine about the sodden timber and 
the draggled leaves, the trunk is a sailing garden of dowsers. 
But the adornment is not that of nature — it is the decoration of 
another and a strange element ; the roots are in the air ; the 
boughs, which should be full of birds, are in the flood, covered 
by its alien products, swimming side by side with the alligator. 
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So has this priestcraft swept its victims from their natural place 
and independent growth, to clothe them in their helplessness, 
with a false spiritual adornment, neither scriptural nor human, 
but eccle:.iastical-~the native product of that ovenvhelming 
superstition which has subverted and enslaved their nature. 
The Church of Rome takes care that while simple souls think 
they are cultivating Christian graces, they shall be forging their 
own chains ; that their attempts to honour God shall always 
dishonour, because they disenfranchise themselves. To be 
humble, 10 be obedient, to be charitable, under such direction, 
is to be contentedly ignorant, pitiably abject, and notoriously 
swindled. 

Athertox. Strong language, Lionel, — yet not unjust to the 
spirit of the Romanist system. The charity which pities the 
oppiessed is bound to denounce the oppressor. 

Willoughby. acu ietigisii. If you call priestcraft 

by smooth names, your spurious charity to the tyrant is un- 
chaiitableness to the slave. It is sickening to hear the unctuous 
talk with which now-a-days ultra-liberalism will sometimes 
stretch out a hand to spiritual tyranny. 

Aihertox. Not surpiibing. It is just like the sentimental 
sympathy got up for some notorious criminal, which forgets the 
outiage to society and the sufferings of the innocent, in concern 
for the interesting offendei. 

And now let us bid adieu to that fourteenth century which 
has occupied us so long. I shall only afflict you with one more 
paper,— to-mon'ow, Lowestofie, if we don't go to Hawksfell. 
Some notes I have drawn up on the contemporary Peisian 
mysticism. 

Willoughby. Stay — do not let us fosget that little book, so 
much read m the fifteenth centuiy, and praised and edited by 
Luther, — the Gennan Jhcology.^ I have •read it with great 

6 The theologv of this lemarkable -voth tliai alieady familiar to us m the 
liule book IS substantially the same sermons of Tauler. Luther, \nitmg 
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interest. It seems to me to stand alone as an attempt to 
systematise the speculative element in the more orthodox 
mysticism of the age. 

Afhertox. We may call it a summary of Taiiler’s doctrine, 
uithout his fancy and vehement appeal^ it is a treatise philo- 
sophic in its calmness, deseivedly popular for its homely, 
idiomatic diction. What we weie ba}ing about Tauler applies 
substantially to the Thcologia Germanuo. 

IvIrs Atherton, I have been waiting to hear something 
about Thomas a Kempis/ — ceitainly the best known of all your 
mystics. 

Atherton. Right Who could forget the comforter of tlie 
fifteenth centmy? It is curious to compare the third book of 
his Imiiahon of Chrni^ with its dialogue between Christ and 
the disciple, and Suso's conversation, in his Book of the Eienial 
Wisdom^ between Wisdom and the Servant. 

Gower. Theie is less genius, less abandon^ if one may so say, 
about Thomas. 

Atherton. Decidedly. That original and daring spirit 
Athich earned mysticism to such a height in tl!e fourteenth 
century, could not siuvive in the fifteenth, — an age tending 
towards consolidation and equilibrium, bent on the softening 
down of extremes. Suso, a poet as much as an ascetic, is 


to Spalatm, and piaising Tanlei iLcu- 
logy, sends with his letter what be 
calls an epdome thereof,— cuj us totius 
veluE epitomen ecce hic tibi mitto 
{Epp De IVdte, No. \\\ ) Heiefei-s, 
there can be little doubt, to his edition 
of the Deutsche Thcjiogte^wlweh came 
out that year 

" See, especialh, the twelfth chapter 
of the second booh, O/i the Xeces<,ity 
of beat mg the Cross Compare Miche- 
let’s somewdrat o\oi drawn picture of 
the effects of the Iihitatum in his 
Histofv of Ff ante * 

Thd Ign it urn cum Deo Soiiioqiauhi 


of GeilaciiS Petiiis is a oontempouuy 
treatise belunging to the same school 
(f’omp capp. \\xi\. and \x\i ; ed 
Strange, 1849 ) It is less popular, less 
impassioned than the 1 aiLit ion, and 
moie thoroughly impregnated vinth the 
spiut of mv-ticism Gerlach would 
seem to ha\e siudicd Suso . m one place 
he imitates his language The cast of 
his imagery, as well os the pi eminence 
gnen to nnstical phraseology, more 
peculiar to the Germans, shows that he 
addresses himself to an ad\ anced and 
compaiatuely esoteuc ciicle. — Comp, 
capp. x\n. xxiv. p 78. 
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continually quitting his cell to admire nature and to mix with men. 
He mingles speculation borrowed from his master, Eckart, with 
the luxuriant play of his own inexhaustible fancy. Thomas a 
Kempis IS exclusively the ascetic. His mysticism ranges in a 
narrower sphere. Hence, to a great extent, his wider influence. 
He abjures everything that belongs to the thought of the philo- 
sopher or the fine feeling of the artist. He appeals neither to 
the intellect nor to the imagination — simply to the heait He 
could be understood without learning, appreciated without 
taste, and so thousands, in castle and in cloister, prayed and 
wept over his earnest page. ‘ See ” said he, ‘ this life is filled 
with crosses.* And multitudes, in misery, or fear of misery, 
made answer, ‘It is true.’ — ‘Then,’ urged the comforter, ‘be 
th\ bCif crucified to it, and it cannot harm thee. Cease to have 
any care, any aim, any hope or fear, save Christ. Yield thyself, 
utterly passive and dead to this life, into his hands 'who is Lord 
of a better.’ Then the sufferers dried their tears, and strove 
hard to forget time and se’f in contemi^lating Christ. 

Gower. And, let us hope, not always quite in vain. 

ATHFRTO^^ I have one more name yet upon my list, with 
which the mediaeval mysticism reaches its conclusion. It is the 
great Frenchman, Chancellor Geison ® His figure stands out 
prominently among the confusions of the time, half-way between 
the old age and the new. Up to a certain point, he is a 
reformer ; beyond it, the enemy of reform. He is active in the 
deposition of John XXII., yet he does not hesitate to burn 
John Huss. He looks on, 'with a smile of satisfaction, when 
the royal secretaries stab 'with their penknives the papal bulls, 
and the lector tears the insolent parchment into shreds. He 
sees, half with pity and half with triumph, the emissaries of 
the Pope, crowned in mockery with paper tiaras, and hung with 

** * ’—See an article by Lieb- the TIieolo^scheSiudtCfiundKntikeni 

ncr ^Geiion's Myitisine TJtcok>^H} in 1S35, u. 
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msulting scrolls, dragged through the streets in a scavenger ? 
tumbril, to be pilloried by angry Paris. But he stands aloof 
in disdain when the University, deserted by the Parliament, 
fraternizes with the mob to enforce reform, — when threadbare 
students come down from their garrets in the Pays Latin to 
join the burly butchers of St. Jacques la Boucherie, — when 
grave doctors shake hands with ox-fellers, and Franciscans and 
White-hoods shout together for the charter. 

Willoughby. And ver}^ wTong he was, too, for those 
butchers, rough as they were, were right in the main, — honest, 
energetic fellows, with good heads on their shoulders Could 
they but have raised money, they would have saved France. 
But Gerson would rather be plundered than pay their tax. and 
had to huriy- down for hiding to the vaults of Xotre Dame. 
I remember the story. And when the princes came back to 
power, the moderates were pillaged like the rest, — and serve 
them right 

Atherton. Yes, the reform demanded w^as just and mode- 
rate, and even the rioters lost none of their respect for royalty, 
feeling still in their rude hearts no little of tljat chivalrous 
loyalty which animated Gerson himself when he bent low before 
the poor idiot king, and with oriental reverence exclaimed, * O 
King, live for ever f Gerson was a radical in the Church and 
a conserv’ative in the State — the antagonist of the political 
republicanism, the champion of the ecclesiastical. His 
sanguine hopes of peace for his country and of reform for hi> 
Church, were alike doomed to disappointment. 

His great work on the theory and practice of mysticism was 
composed during the stormy period of his public life. Imagine 
how happily he forgot popes and councils, Cabochiens and 
Armagnacs, during th4)se brief intervals of quiet which he 
devoted to the elaboration of a psychology that should give to 
mysticism a scientife basis. Nominalist as he was, and fully 

VOL. I. B B 
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conscious of the defects of scholasticism, then tottering to its 
fail, he differs little m his results from Richard of St. Victor 
He closes the series of those who have combined mysticism 
with scholasticism, and furnishes in himself a summary and 
critical resume of all that had previously been accomplished in 
this direction. He was desirous at once of making mysticism 
definite and intelligible, and of rendering the study of theology 
as a science more practical, devout, and scriptural. Hence his 
opposition to the extravagance of Ruysbroek on the one side, 
and to the frigid disputation of the schools on the other. He 
essa}s to define and investigate the nature of ecstasy and 
raptiiie. He even introduces into mysticism that 7'eJiectlo7i 
vhich its very principle repudiates. He recommends an 
inductive process, which is to arrange and compare the 
phenomena of mysticism as manifest in the history of saintly 
men, and thence to deteimine the true and legitimate mystical 
experience, as opposed to the heterodox and the fantastic. 
He maintains that man rises to the height of abstract con- 
templation, neither by the intellectual machinery of Realism, 
nor by the fi%hts of Imagination. If he attempts the first, 
he becomes a heretic; if the second, a visionary. The in- 
dispensable requisite is what he calls ‘rapturous love.’ Yet 
even this is knowledge in the truest sense, and quite compatible 
with a rational, though impassioned self-consciousness. His 
doctrine of union is so temperate and guarded as almost to ex- 
clude him from the genuine mystical fellowship. He has no 
visions or exaltations of his own to tell of. Resembling 
Richard in this respect, to whom he is so much indebted, 
he elaborates a S}Stem, erects a tabernacle, and leaves it to 
others to penetrate to the inmost sanctuary. Like Bernard, he 
thinks those arduous and dazzling heights of devotion are for 
‘the harts and climbing goats,’ not for active practical men such 
as the Chancellor. Abo\e all, urges this*' reformer both of 
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the schoolmen and the mystics, clear your mind of phantasms 
— do not mistake the creations of your own imagination for 
objective spiritual realities. In other words, ‘Be a mystic, but 
do not be what nine mystics out of every ten always ha\’e 
been.’ 

But now let us have a walk in the garden. 

Thither all repaired. They entered the conservatory to 
look at the flowers. 

‘Which will you have, Mr. Atherton,’ a^ked Kate, ‘to repre- 
sent your mystics ? These stiff, apathetic cactuses and aloes, 
that seem to know no changes of summer and winter, or these 
light stemless blossoms, that send out their delicate roots into 
the air?’ 

‘ Those Aroideas, do you mean ?’ replied Atherton. ‘ I think 
we must divide them, and let some mystics have those impassive 
plants of iron for their device, while others shall wear the 
silken filaments of these aerial flowers that are such pets of 
yours.’ 

As they came out, the sun was setting in unusual*splendour, 
and they stood in the porch to admire it, 

‘ I was watching it an hour ago,’ said Gower. ‘ Then the 
western sky was crossed by gleaming lines of silver, with 
broken streaks of grey and purple between. It was the funeral 
pyre not yet kindled, glittering with royal robe and arms of 
steel, belonging to the sun-god. Now% see, he has descended, 
and lies upon it — the torch is applied, the glow of the great 
burning reaches over to the very east. The clouds, to the 
zenith, are wreaths of smoke, their volumes ruddily touched 
beneath by the flame on the horizon, and those about the sun 
are like ignited beams in •a great conflagration, now falling in 
and lost in the radiance, now sending out fresh shapes of flash* 
ing fire ; that is not to Tbe painted T 
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Lowestoffe {s\iriui^. The swan, I declare 1 How can lie 
have got out? That scoundrel, John! 

Atkertox, 'Sc\qt mind. I know what he comes for. He 
is a iiicsserger from Lethe, to tell us not to forget good Tauler, 
Lowestoffe. Lethe' Nonsense. 

Mr=:. Athertox. My love, how can you^ 

Ai fiERTOX. I'he creature reminded me of an allegorical fancy 
lecorded by Bacon, — that is all. At the end of the thread of 
every man’s life there is a little medal containing his name. 
Time waits upon the sheais, and as soon as the thread is cut, 
cato^'es the medals, and carries them to the river of Lethe. 
Abo:.: the bank there are many birds flying up and dowm, that 
viii get the medals and carry them in their beak a little while, 
and tlien let them fall into the river. Only there are a few 
svans. -which, h' they get a name, will carry it to a temple, 
where it is consecrated. Let the name of Tauler find a swan ! 
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CHAPTER I. 


AiaO, there is m God 

Winch bc.ng seen v.ould end \Mth a >'zck 
Of p’ecsare It mav be u a* shoild die 
As n.ea l.a\e d ea ol jOv, ah niOi'al puuc > 
b\ allied i pandfi.Hshtd in a s iig’e t.iste 
Ot biiperhuman bass , or, it nia> be 
That our great latent love, leaping at once 
A thousand \ears m stature — like a stone 
Dropped to the central fires, a^d at a touch 
Loused into \apom — should break up tl e terms 
Of separate being, and as a h nuk, 
Di=sOi\nig into heaven, we si ou'd go 
‘Fo God 

I'u J .LL. 


'^HE next day was fine, as well it might be after bdch a 
sunset; to Hawksfeil all the paity went, and there was 
no reading. But on the following (sunnier }et, if possible) 
they assembled immediately after breakfast in the summer- 
house, Low^estofte not excepted, for e\eii he grewjnactive with 
the heat, and declared himself content to lie on the grass by 
the hour. Atherton congratulated his hearers that they w’ould 
not for some time be troubled with more lucubrations of his — 
not till they came, in due course, to Madame Gu}on. For 
Willoughby was to take up Jacob Behmen, and Gower, who 
possessed (as the fruit of an artist s tour) some acquaintance with 
Spanish, St Theresa. Then, unrolling his manuscript, he began. 

The Sufis, or ^Mystical Poetry in the Ea.'^t and West. 

Among all the religions of civilized man, it would be diffi- 
cult to find one more unfriendly to the growth of mysticism 
than that of Mohammed. Yet in no religion has mysticism 
spread more widely ir raised its head with greater pride. The 
Qpld mtionajisiq of the K-Pran, its ritual minuticC, its formal 
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self-righteousness, its prohibition of the monastic order, — all 
combined to warn the mystic from the leligious domain of the 
Crescent. But stronger than INIohammedan orthodoxy or the 
dying commands of the Prophet were the wants of the human 
heart and the spirit of an eastern people. The generation 
which laid Mohammed in the holy earth of Medina saw mo- 
nastic institutions arise and multiply on every side. ISIystical 
interpretation could with ease elude the less favourable passages 
of the Koran, and tuin others into a warrant. With a single 
touch of this dexterous pencil, the mystic could make the 
Prophet’s portraiture all he desired, and turn the fiown into a 
smile. The fatalism of the creed of Islam would furnish a 
natural basis for the holy indifference of Quietism. 

Each succeeding century of the Hegira was found more abun- 
dant than the last in a class of men who revolted against the 
letter in the name of the spirit, and who aspired to a converse 
and a unity with God such as the Koran deemed unattainable 
on this side heaven. The names of the saints and martyrs, the 
poets and philosopheis, of mysticism, aie among the brightest in 
the hagiogi'iqohy and the literature of the Mohammedan world. 
The achievements of the former class are adorned with legen- 
dary extiavagances such as those with which the Piophet de- 
lighted to inv est himself. The philosophy of the latter (whether 
sung or said) was not a little aided, in its contest with rigid 
orthodoxy, by the Grecian learning of that Alexandria which 
fell, in the first outbreak of Moslem zeal, before the hosts of 
Amroii. In later times (under the names of Plato and of 
Aiistotle) mysticism and method did battle with each other, in 
the East as in the West, — at Shiraz, at Bagdad, or at Cordova, 
even as in the University of Paris or the academies of Italy. 

The term Sufism appears to be a g&eral designation for the 
mystical asceticism of the Mohammedan faith. The Sufis cannot 
be said to constitute a distinct sect, or to embrace any particu- 
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lar philosophical system. Their varieties are endless; their only 
common characteristics a claim of some sort to a superhuman 
commerce with the Supreme, — mystical rapture, mystical union, 
mystical identity, or theurgic powers, — and a life of ascetic ob« 
servance. The name is given to mystics of every shade, from 
the sage to the quack, from poets like Saadi or philosophers 
like Algazzali, to the mendicant dervise or the crazy fanatic. 

Persia has been for several centuries the great seat of Sufism. 
For two hundred years (during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries of our era) the descendants of a Sufi occupied the 
throne, — governing, however, as may be supposed, not like 
mystics, but as men of the -world.^ It is with Sufism as exhi- 
bited principally by the Sufi poets of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, that I propose now to occupy your attention. 

It will be found worth our while, as we proceed, to compare 
the mystical poetry of the East and West. Oriental mysticism 
has become famous by its poets ; and into poetry it has thrown 
all its force and fire. The mysticism of the West has produced 
prophecies and interpretations of prophecy; solUoquies, ser- 
mons, and treatises of divinity ; — it has found solace in auto- 
biography, and breathed out its sorrow in hymns ;— it has 
essayed, in earnest prose, to revive and to reform the sleeping 
Church ; — but it has never elaborated great poems. In none of 
the languages of Europe has mysticism achieved the success 
which crowned it in Persia, and prevailed to raise and rule the 
poetic culture of a nation. Yet the occidental mysticism has 
not been wholly lacking in poets of its own order. The seven- 
teenth century can furnish one, and the nineteenth another, — 
Angelas Silesius and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

The latest research has succeeded only in deciding vAio 
Angelas Silesius was not Some Roman Catholic priest or monk, 
assuming the name o€ Angelas, did, in the seventeenth century, 

1 J^Ialcolm’s Persia, vol. ii., p. 383. 
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send forth sundry hymns and religious poems, — among others, 
one most euphuistically entitled The Cherubic Wanderer. The 
author of this book has been generally identified, on grounds 
altogether inadequate, with a contemporary named John Schef- 
fer, — a renegade from Jacob Behmen to the Pope. Suffice it 
to say that no two men could be more unlike than the virulent 
fagotty minded pervert SchefiOfer, and the contemplative pan- 
theistic Angelus — be he who he may.^ 

The Cherubic Wanderer is a collection of religious epigrams 
or ihyming sentences, most of them smart and pithy enough as 
to expression, not a few as destitute of sense as they all are of 
poetry. The Wanderer travelled a little way into the eighteenth 
century, and then, lighting upon one of those oblivious arbours 
so fatal to pilgrims, sat down, and slept long. A few years ago 
some Romanticist litterateurs of Germany woke him up, and 
announced to the world, with much sounding of brass and 
tinkling of cymbals, that they had resuscitated a paragon of 
saintship and philosophy. 

The Silesian’s book reiterates the customary utterances of 
mysticism. But a harsher tone is audible, and the doctrines 
with which we are familiar appear in a more startling and para- 
doxical form. The more dangerous elements are intensified. 
Pantheism is latent no longer. Angelus loves to play at a kind 

® See Schrader’s Angehn Stlesms him with it. With Scheffler the 
tind smte Mystik ; This Church is ever)’'thing. In the Wan^ 

author shows, that the supposition derer of Angelas the word scarcely 
identifying Scheffler with Angelus occurs The foinier li\es in extei- 
(copied too uadily by one writer from nalisms ; the latter covets escape from 
anothei ) may be traced up to a source them The one is an angry bigot ; 
of very slight authority Scheffler re- the other, for a Romanist, seienely 
pudiated mysticism after entenng the latitudinarian Characteiistics so op- 
Romish communion. Furious polemi- posite, urges Dr. Schrader, could not 
cal treatises by Scheffler, and senti- exist in the same man at the same 
mental religions poems by Angelus time. » 

appeared contemporaneously dunng a The epithet ‘ Cheruhtc indicates the 
considerable inten^ai. Had Scheffler more speculative character of the 
published anything mystical during book ; as c?ontrasted, m the-language 
Iiis controversy, his Protestant antago- of the mystics, with the devotion of 
uists would not have failed to chaige feeling and passion — seraphic love. 
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of intellectual seesaw with the terms Finite and Infinite, and 
their subject or kindred words. Now mounts one side, now the 
other, of the restless antithesis. Each factor is made to share 
with its rival every attribute of height or lowness. His favourite 
st}le of talking may run as follows: — ‘I cannot do without 
God, nor He without me ; He is as small as I, and I as great 
as He : — let time be to thee as eternity, and eternity as time ; 
the All as nothing, and nothing as the All ; then thou hast 
solved life’s problem, and art one with God, above limit and 
distinction.' We matter-of-fact folk feel irresistibly inclined to 
parody such an oracle, and say, — ‘ Let whole and part, black 
and white, be convertible terms; — let thy head be to thee as thy 
heels, and thy heels as thy head ; and thou hast transcended 
the conditions of vulgar men, and lapsed to Limbo irretriev- 
ably.’ Silesius, as a good churchman, repudiates, of course, 
the charge of pantheism. He declaies that the dissolution in 
Deity he contemplates does not necessitate the loss of per- 
sonality, or confound the Maker and the made. His distinc- 
tion is distinguishable • as water is in water.’ He appeals to 
the strong language he hunts out fiom Bernard, Tauler, and 
Ruysbroek. But the cold-blooded epigram cannot claim the 
allowance due to the fervid sermon or the often rhapsodical 
volume of devotion. Extravagant as the Sufi, he cannot plead 
like him a spiritual intoxication. Crystals and torrents must 
have separate laws. And which, moreover, of the mystical 
masters to whom Angelus refers us would have indited such 
presumptuous doggrel as this ? 

God m niy natuie is involved, 

As I in the divine , 

I help to make his being up, 

As much aj he does mine. 

As much as I to God owes God to me 
His blissfulness and sclf-sWhciency. 

I am as rich as God, no gram of dust 

That IS not mine too, — share with me he must. 
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More than his love unto himself, 

God’s love to me hath been , 

If more than self I too lo\e him, 

We twain are quits, I ween.^ 

On the other hand, there are many terse and happy couplets 
and quatrains in the Wanderer^ which express the better spirit 
of mysticism. Angelus insists constantly on tbfe vanity of mere 
externals, — the necessity of a Christ formed within, as opposed 
to a dead, unsanctifying faith, — the death of self-will, as the 
seat of all sin, — the reality of the hell or heaven aheady wrought 
in time by sin or holiness. These were the maxims and ejacu- 
lations which religious minds, mystically inclined, found so edi- 
fying. The arrogant egotheism of some passages they took in 
another sense, or deemed the sense beyond them. Moreover, 
the high-flown devotion affected by Rome has always familiar- 
ized her children with expressions which (as Thomas Fuller has 
it) * do knock at the door of blasphemy, though not always with 
intent to enter in thereat."' 

The second representative of the West, who must assist 
towards our comparative estimate of pantheistic mysticism in its 
poetical forn?; is Mr. Emerson, the American essayist. Whether 
in prose or verse he is chief singer of his time at the high court 
of Mysticism. He belongs more to the East than to the West 
— true brother of those Sufis with whose doctrine he has so 
much in common. Luxuriant in fancy, impulsive, dogmatic, 
darkly oracular, he does not reason. His majestic monologue 
may not be interrupted by a question. His inspiration dis- 
dains argument. He delights to lavish his varied and brilliant 
resources upon some defiant paradox — and never more than 
when that paradox is engaged in behalf of an optimism ex- 
treme enough to provoke another Voltaire to write another 
Candide, He displays in its perfectfon the fantastic inco 
herence of the ‘ God-intoxicated' man. 

o 

3 Ckembiniscker Wa?id€rsmajin, i. loo, 9, 18 , fcdiiader, p. 28. 
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In comparing Emerson with the Sufis, it may be as well to 
state that he does not believe in Mohammed and receive the 
Koran in a manner which would satisfy an orthodox Mussul- 
man. Yet he does so (if words have meaning) much after the 
same fashion in which lie believes in Christ and receives the 
Bible. Mohammed and Jesus are both, to him, extraordinary 
religious geniuses — the Bible and the Koran both antiquated 
books. He looks with serene indifference on all the forms of 
positive religion. He would agree perfectly with those Sufis 
who proclaimed the dilference between the Church and the 
Mosque of little moment. The distance between the Crescent 
and the Cross is, with him, one of degree — ^their dispute rather 
a question of individual or national taste than a controversy 
between a religion with evidence and a religion without 
In the nineteenth century, and in America, the doctrine of 
emanation and the ascetic practice of the East can find no place. 
But the pantheism of Germany is less elevated than that of 
Persia, in proportion as it is more developed. The tendency 
of the latter is to assign reality only to God ; the tendency of 
the former is to assign reality only to the mind of^man. The 
Sufi strove to lose humanity in Deity; Emerson dissolves 
Deity in humanity. The orientals are nearer to theism, and 
the moderns farther from it, than they sometimes seem. That 
primal Unity which the Sufi, like the Neo-Platonist, posits at 
the summit of all things, to ray forth the world of Appearance, 
may possibly retain some vestige of personality. But the Over- 
Soul of Emerson, whose organs of respiration are men of genius, 
can acquire personality only in the individual man. The Per- 
sian aspired to reach a divinity above him by self-conquest: the 
American seeks to realize a divinity within him by self-will. 
Self-annihilation is the watchword of the one ; self assertion that 
of the other. 
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Und so ] ing- du das nscht hast 
Dieses St'rb vnd werde ' 

Bist du nur ein trubei Gast 
Auf der dunkeln Erde ^ 

Goethe. 

<T ET us proceed, then,' resumed Atherton, smoothing his 
manuscript, ^ on our Persian expedition. Dr. Tholuck, 
with his German translation, shall acc as interpreter, and we 
ma}^ pause now and then on our way to listen to the deliver- 
ances of the two men of vision who accompany us from Breslau 
and from Boston.' 

The first century of the Hegira has scarcely expiied when a 
mysticism, strikingly similar to that of Madame Guyon, is seen 
to arise spontaneously in the devout ardours of a female saint 
named Rabia.^ There is the same straining after indifference 
and self-abnegation — after a love absolutely disinterested— after 
a devotion beyond language and above means. 

By the sick-bed of Rabia stood two holy men. One of them 
said, ‘ The prayers of that man are not sincere who refuses to 
bear the chastening strokes of the Lord.' The other went 
beyond him, saying, ‘ He is not sincere who does not rejoice 
in them.' Rabia, detecting something of self in that very joy, 
surpassed them both as she added, ^He is not sincere who doe? 
not, beholding his Lord, become totally imconscions of them.’ 
'Fhe Mohammedan Ziz/es of the Saints records that, on another 
occasion, when questioned concerning the cause of a severe ill- 

‘ And if thy heart know nought of ^ Tholuck, Sstijismtis, sive Theo-^ 
this — ‘ Die that thou mayest be born soph i a Persa^iim pa72theistica (Berlin, 
then walkest thou the darksome earth 1822), pp. 5^ -54. 
a sojourner forlorn. 
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ness, she replied, ‘ I suffered myself to think on the delights of 
Paradise, and therefore my Lord hath punished me.’ She was 
heard to exclaim, ‘ What is the Kaaba to me ? I need God 
only.’ She declared herself the spouse of Heaven, — described 
her will and personality as lost in God. When asked how she 
had reached this state, she made the very answer we have heard 
a German mystic lender, ‘ I attained it when everything which 
I had found I lost again in God.’ When questioned as to the 
mode, she leplied, ‘Thou, Hassan, hast found Him by 
reason and through means ; I immediately, without mode or 
means.’ 

The seeds of Sufism are here. This mystical element was 
fostered to a rapid growth through succeeding centuries, in 
the East as in the West, by the natural reaction of religious 
fervour against Mohammedan polemics and Mohammedan 
scholasticism. 

In the ninth century of our era, Sufism appears divided be- 
tween two distinguished leaders, Bustami and Juneid. The 
former was notorious chiefly for the extravagance of his mystical 
insanity. The men of genius who afterwards made the name of 
Sufism honourable, and the language of its aspiration classical, 
shrank from such coarse excess. It was not enough for Bustami 
to declare that the recognition of our personal existence was an 
idolatry, the worst of crimes. It w^as not enough for him to 
maintain that when man adores God, God adores himself. He 
claimed such an absorption in his pantheistic deity as identi- 
fied him with all the power, the wisdom, and the goodness of 
the universe. He would say, ‘ I am a sea without bottom, 
without beginning, wdthout end. I am the throne of God, the 
word of God. I am Gabriel, Michael, Israfil ; I am Abraham, 
Moses, Jesus.’ 

If Epiphanius is t<j be believed, the Messalians w^ere a sect 
chargeable with the very same folly. If asked, he says, con- 
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ceming a patriarch, a prophet, an angel, or Christ, they would 
reply, ‘ X am that patriarch, that prophet, that angel ; I am 
Christ* 

A reference to Emerson*s Essay on History renders such 
professions perfectly credible. Bustami and the Messalians 
could not have made them in the literal, but (by anticipation) 
in the Emersonian sense. They believed, with him, that ‘there 
Is one mind common to all individual men.’ They find in him 
their interpreter, when he says, ‘ Who hath access to this uni- 
versal mind is a party to all that is or can be done, for this is 
the only sovereign agent.’ Emerson couches their creed in 
modern rhymes, as he sings exultant, — 

I am owner of the sphere, 

Of the seven stars and the solar year, 

Of Caesar’s hand and Plato’s brain, 

Of Lord Christ’s heart, and Shak«.peare’s strain. 

In the spirit of the same philosophy, Angelus Silesius hints 
at the possibility of such an empire. He reminds his readers 
that there is no greatness which makes the glory of the past 
that may not be realized by themselves in the present. Thus 
he asks — 

Dost prize alone King Solomon as wisest of the wise ? 

Thou also canst be Solomon, and all his wisdom thine ^ 

But what is only potential with him is claimed as actual by 
mystical brethren bolder yet than he. 

The first endeavour of the Sufi (as of so many Christian 
mystics) is to achieve that simplifying, purifying process which 
shall remove from the mind everything earthly and human — 
all its creaturely accidents, and reduce it to that abstract essence 
which mirrors Deity, and is itself ultimately divine. An apo- 
logue in the Mesnevi of Jelaleddin Rumi (a Sufi poet who wrote 
in the fiist half of our thirteenth century) teaches this doctrine 
quite in the oriental manner. ^ 

3 Tboluck, Ssug^miis, p. 63, Chert(l> Wand., li. 18 . 
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The Greeks and the Chinese dispute before a certain sultan 
as to which of the two nations is the more skilful in the art 
of decoration. The sultan assigns to the rival painters two 
structures, facing each other, on which they shall exercise their 
best ability, and determine the question of precedence by the 
issue : — 

The Chinese ask him for a thousand colours, 

All that they ask he gives right royally , 

And every morning from his treasure-house 
A hundred sorts are largely dealt them out. 

The Greeks despise all colour as a stain—- 

Effacing every hue \\ith nicest care 

Brighter and brighter shines their polished front, 

More dazzling, soon, than gleams the floor of heaven. 

This hueless sheen is worth a thousand dyes, — 

This IS the moon — they but her cloudy veil , 

All that the cloud is bright or golden with 
Is but the lending of the moon or sun 
And now, at length, are China’s artists ready. 

The cymbals clang— the sultan hastens thither, 

And sees enrapt the glonous gorgeoiisness — 

Smit nigh to swooning by those beamy splendours — 

Then, to the Grecian palace opposite 

Jusi as the Greeks have put their curtain back, 

Down glides a sunbeam through the rifted clouds, 

And, lo, the colours of that rainbow house 
Shine, all reflected on those glassy walls 
That face them, rivalling the sun hath painted 
With lovelier blending, on that stony mirror 
The colours spread by man so artfully 
Know then, O friend ' such Greeks the Sufis are, 

Owning nor book nor master ; and on earth 
Having one sole and simple task,' — to make 
Their hearts a stainless mirror for their God. 

Is thy heart clear and argent as the moon ? 

1 hen imaged there may rest, innumerous. 

The forms and hues of heaven ^ 

So, too, says Angelus Silesius, — 

Away with accidents and false appearance, 

Thou must be essence all, and colourless. 

And again, — 

Man ’ wouldst thou look on God, in heaven or while yet here, 

Thy heart must first of all become a mirror clear.5 

♦ Tholuck, Bluthensammlung aus der Morgenlandtscken Mysiik (Berlin, 
£825), p. 114. « 

5 Ckeruh. Wmd., i, 274 ; v. 81 
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Jelaleddin Rumi describes the emancipation of the soul from 
intellectual distinctions — the laws of finite thought, the fluctua- 
tions of hope and fear, the consciousness of personality, — under 
the image of night. This has been the favourite and appropriate 
symbol of all the family of mystics, from Dionysius, with his 
‘Divine Darkness,^ to John of the Cross, in his De Node Ob- 
scurd^ and on to Novalis, in his Hymnen an der NachL In the 
following vigorous passage, Night is equivalent to the state of 
self-abandonment and self-transcendence : — 

Every night God frees the host of spiiits — 

Makes them clear as tablets smooth and spotless^ 

Flees them every night from fleshy prison. 

Then the soul is neither slave nor master, 

Nothing knows the bondman of his bondage, 

Nothing knows the lord of all his loidship, 

Gone from such a night is eating sorrow, 

Gone the thoughts that question good and evil. 

Then, without distraction or division, 

In the One the spirit sinks and slumbers. 

Silesius has the same thought, cold and dry, after the poetic 
Peisian, yet in words that would furnish no inapt motto to 
express in a sentence this species of mysticism : — 

Sfe'er sees man in this life, the Light above all light, 

As when he yields him up to darkness and to night*^ 

The ascetic Sufi bids the mystical aspirant close the senses 
against every external impression — for the woilds of sense 
and of contemplation reciprocally exclude each other. We 
have seen how the Hindoos and the Hesychasts endeavoured 
literally to obey this counsel, reiterated so often by so many 
mystagogues : — 

Put wool within the ear of flesh, for that 
Makes deaf the inner hearing, as with wool ; 

If that can hear, the spint’s ear is deaf 
Let sense make blind no more the spint’s eye. 

Be without ear, without a sense ox thought , 

Hark only to the voice, * Home, wanderer, home i’ 

It is quite in accordance with such pr§,cepts that the judging 

® p. 6j. Cheruh, Wand.^ iv. 23. 
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faculty sliould be abandoned by the Sufi for the intuitive, and 
the undei standing saciinced to the feeling. According to the 
Koian, Mohammed once soared heavenwards, to such a height 
that Gabriel could not overtake him, and far off below, appeared 
to the Prophet no laiger than a sparrow. Jelaleddin compares 
the heart, the divine pimciple in man (the spirit, in his psycho- 
logy), to Mohammed, and the understanding to Gabriel. Names 
and woids, he says, aie but ^nets and shackles.’ With justice, 
in one sense, he bids men pass from the sign to the thi.ig 
signified, and asks, — 

Didst ever pluck a rose from R and O and S ? 

Names thou raayst know . go, seek the truth they name ; 

Search not the biook, but hea\en, to find the moon. 

The senses and the lower powers, nourished by forms^ belong 
to earth, and constitute the mere foster-mother of our natuie. 
The intuitive faculty is a lay of Deity, and beholds Essence. 
The soul which follows its divine parent is therefore a wonder, 
and often a scandal to that which recognises only the earthly. 
Jelaleddin compares the rapturous plunge of the soul into its 
divine and native element to the hastening of the ducklings 
into the water, to the terror of the hen that hatched them.’' 

While exulting in a devotion above all means and modes, we 
find the Sufi (in nearly every stage of his ascension save the 
last) yielding implicit obedience to some human guide of his 
own choice. The Persian Pir was to him what the Director was 
to the Quietist or semi-Quietist of France; what the experienced 
Friend of God was to the mystic of Cologne or Strasburg; what 
Nicholas of Basle was so long to Tauler. That a voluntary 
submission to such authority was yielded is certain. Yet we 
find scarcely an allusion to these spiritual guides among the 
chief bards of Sufism, fiach singer claims or seeks a know- 
ledge of God which is immediate, and beyond the need of at 

" BkaUn,, pp 64, 71, 113, 156, 
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least tbe oithodox and customary aids and methods. Thus 
Rumi says — 

He needs a guide no longer who hath found 
The way already leading to the Friend. 

Who stands already on heaven’s topmost dome 
Needs not to search for ladders He that lies, 

Folded m favour on the sultan’s breast, 

Needs not the letter or the messenger. 

So Emeisoiij — 

‘ The relations of the soul to the divine spirit are so pure that 

it is profane to seek to interpose helps Whenever a 

mind is simple, and receives a divine wisdom, then old things 
pass away, — means, teachers, texts, temples, fall ; it lives now 
and absorbs past and future into the present hour.^ ® 

Hence, in both cases, the indifference before noticed to all 
the various forms of positive religion. The Persian describes all 
religions as the same liquor in different glasses — all are poured 
by God into one mighty beaker. 

The self-abandonment and self-annihilation of the Sufis rest 
on the basis of their pantheism. Personal existence is with 
them the ^reat illusion of this world of appearance — to cling to 
it is to be blind and guilty. Mahmud (a Sufi of the fourteentli 
century) says, in the Gulschen Ras ^ — 

All sects but multiply the I and Thou , 

This I and Thou belong to partial being ; 

When I and Ihou and several being vanish, 

Then Mosque and Church shall bind Uiee never more. 

Our individual life is but a phantom : 

Make clear thine eye, ard see Reality 1 

Again, (though here the sense may be moial rather tlian 
philosophic, and selfishness, not personality, abjured) — 

Go, soul J with Moses to the wilderness, 

And hear with him that grand ‘ I am the Lord T 
While, like a mountain that shuts out the sun, 

Thine / lifts up its head, thou'shalt not see Me. 

The lightning strikes the mountain into nuns, 

And o'er the levelled dust the glory leaps 1 


* Blutken , p. 167. Emerson’s Essays (1848). p 3^. 
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J dialedciin says of the Sufi in his seif-abnegalioiij — 

His love of God doth, like a flame of hell, 

Even in a moment swallow love of self. 

Mahmud, to express the same thought, employs the image 
used by Thomas k Kempis 

T lie path from Me to God is truly found, 

When pure that Me from Self as clearest flame from smoke 

Angelus Silesius bidb men lose, in utter Nihilism, all sense 
of any existence sepaiate from the Di\ me Substance — the 
Absolute : — 

While aught thou art or know ’st or lov’st oi hast, 

Not jet, behe\e me, is thy burden gone 

\\ ho IS as though he were not— ne’er had been— 

That man, oh joj ’is made God absolute. 

Self is surpassed by self-amilulation , 

The nearer nothing, so much more divine * 

Thus individuality must be ignored to the utmost , by 
mystical death we begin to live, and in this perverted 
sense he that loseth his life shall find it. Hence, by a natural 
consequence, the straining after a sublime apathy almost as 
senseless as the last abstiaction of the Buddhist.^ The abso- 
lutely disinterested love, to which the Sufi aspires, assumes, 
however, an aspect of grandeur as opposed to the sensuous 
hopes and fears of Mohammed’s heaven and hell Rumi thus 
describes the blessedness of those whose will is lost in the will 
of God : — 


They deem it cr’me to flee from Destiny, 

For Destiny to them brings only sweetness. 

^Velcome is nil that ever can belal them, 

For were it fire it turns to living waters 
The poison melts to sugar on their lip , 

The mire they tread is lustrous diamond, 

And w'eal and woe alike, whatever comes 
1 hey and their kingdom he in God s divineness 
lo pray, ‘ O Lojd, turn back this trouble from me/ 

1 hey count an insult to the hand that sent it. 

» 

• 

^ Biuthen,, pp. 204-206. Ckauh Wand ^ 1 2^, 92, 140. 
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Faitbful they aie, but not for Paiadise , 

God's will the only downing oi then faith * 

And not for seething hell, flee they from sm, 

But that their w ill must serve the Will Divine 
It IS not struggle, ’tis not discipline, 

Wins them a will so lestful and so blest , — 

It IS that God from liis heart-fountain ever 
Fills up their jubilant souls. 

So, again, Angelas Silesius, sometimes pushing his negation 
to unconscious caricature ; — 

True hero he that would as readily 
Be left without God as enjoy him near. 

Self-loss finds God— to let God also go, 

That IS the real, most rare abandonment. 

hlan’ w'hilst thou thankest God for this or that, 

Yet art thou slave to finite feebleness. 

Not fully God’s is he who cannot live, 

Even m hell, and find m hell no hell. 

Nought so divine as to let nothing move thee, 

Here or hereafter {could’st thou only reach it) . 

Who loves without emotion, and without knowledge knows, 

Of him full fitly say we — he is more God than man 

Compare Emerson, discoursing of Intuition and the height 
to which it ’^aises men : — 

^Fear and hope are alike beneath it. It asks nothing 
There is somewhat low even in hope. We are then in vision. 
There is nothing that can be called gratitude nor properly joy. 
The soul is raised over passion,^ &c. So, again : ‘ Prayer as a 
means to effect a private end is theft and meanness. It 
supposes dualism in nature and consciousness. As soon as 
the man is at one with God he will not beg. He will then see 
prayer in all action. 

This elevation above petition and above desire, tow^ards 
which many a Suh toiled, watching, fasting, solitary, through 
the ‘seven valleys’ of mystic discipline, is cheaply accomplished 


Bluihm , pp i8o, i8i. Oierub. Wand., v. ^567 ; ii. 92 ; i. 91, 39 ; ii, 
152, 59. Emerson, pp 37, 42. 
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no\^-a-da}h by mere nonchalance, and is hit off by a flourish of 
the pen. It is the easy boast of any one who finds prayer dis- 
tasteful and scoffs at psalm singing — ^who chooses to dub his 
money-getting with the title of worship, and fancies that tc 
follow instinct is to follow God. The most painful self-negation 
and the most facile self-indulgence meet at the same point and 
claim the same pre-eminence. 

The eastern m} stic ignores humanity to attain divinity. The 
ascent and the descent are proportionate, and the privileges of 
nothingness are infinite. We must accompany the Sufi to his 
highest point of deification, and in that transcendental region 
leave him. His escape from the finite limitations of time and 
space is thus described, — 

On earth thou seest his outward, but his spirit 
Ivlakes heaven its tent and all infinity. 

Space and Duration boundless do him service, 

As Eden’s rivers d\\ ell and ser\'e in Eden. 

Again, Said, the servant, thus recounts one morning to 
Mohammed the ecstasy he has enjoyed 

My tongue clave fever-dry, my blood laii fire, 

My nights were sleepless with consuming love, ^ 

Till night and day sped past— as flies a lance 
Grazing a buckler's rim , a hundred faiths 
Seemed then as one ,* a hundred thousand years 
No longer than a moment. In that hour 
All past eternity and all to come 
Was gathered up 111 one stupendous A^ouf , — 

Let understanding marvel as it may 

Where men see clouds, on the ninth heaven I gaze, 

And see the thione of God. All heaven and hell 
Are bare to me and all men’s destinies, 

The heavens and eaith, they vanish at m> glance . 

The dead rise at my look I tear the veil 

From all the worlds, and in the hall of heaven 

I set me central, radiant as the sun 

Then spake the Prophet . — ‘ Friend, thy steed is warm; 

Spur him no moie The mirror in thy bieast 
Did shp Its fleshly case, now put it up — 

Hide It once r»ore, or thou wilt come to harm.* 

This magniloquence of Said's is but the vehement poetic 
expression for the ‘Absolute intuition’ of modern Germany — 

c 2 
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that identity of subject and object in which all limitations and 
distinctions vanish, and are absorbed in an indescribable tran 
scendental intoxication. If the principle be true at all, its 
most lofty and unqualified utterance must be the best, and 
what seems to common-sense the thorough-going madness of 
the fiery Persian is preferable to the colder and less consistent 
language of the modern Teutonic mysticism. Quite in the 
spirit of the foregoing extracts, Emerson laments that we do 
not oftener realize this identity, and transcend time and space 
as we ought. — 

‘ We live in succession, in division, in pai ts, in particles. 
Meantime within man is the soul of the whole, the wise silence, 
the universal beauty, to which every pait and particle is equally 
related, — the eternal one. And this deep power in which we 
exist, and whose beatitude is all accessible to us, is not only 
self-sufficing and perfect every hour, but the act of seeing and 
the thing seen, the seer and the spectacle, the subject and the 
object, are one.’ And again : — ‘ Time and space are but inveise 
measures of the force of the soul. A man is capable of abolish* 
ing them both. The spirit sports with time — 

* Can crowd eternity into an hour 
Or stretch an houi to eternity.* 

So Angelas Silesius : — 

Rise above Space and Time, and Ihou canst be 
At any moment in Eternity. 

The following passage from Jelaleddm exliibits the kind of 
identity with God claimed by the more extravagant devotees of 
Sufism ; — 

Are we fools, we’re God’s captivity j 
Are we wise,* we are his promenade ; 

Are we sleeping^ W'e are drunk with God ; 

Are we waking, then we aie his heralds , 

Are we weeping, then his cloiida of wrath ; 

Are w’e laughing, flashes of his love. 


Bluthen., pp. 85, it6 Emerson, Compare Richard of St Victor, cited 

pp. 141, 143. Chcrui. Wand j i, 12. above, vol. 1., p. 172, Note to p i63. 
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Some among them canied their presumption to a practical 
extreme which did away with all distinction between good and 
evil They declared the sins of the Sufi dearer to God than 
the obedience of other men, and his impiety more acceptable 
than their faith 

Two extracts more will suffice to show the mode in which 
this pantheistic mysticism confounds, at its acme, the finite and 
the infinite. They are from Feridoddm Attar, who died in the 
second or third decade of the fourteenth century. — 

Xian, what thou art is hidden from thyself. 

Know &t not that morning, mid-day, and the eve, 

All are within thee ? The ninth heaven art thou , 

And from the spheres into this roar of time 
Didst fall erewhile. Thou art the brush that painted 
'Hie hues of all this world — the light of life, 

That rayed its gloiy on the nothingness 

Joy ' joy ' I tnumph ’ Now no more I know 
Myself as simply me, I burn with love 
Unto myself, and bury me in love. 

The Centre is within me, and its wonder 

Lies as a circle everywhere about me 

Joy ' joy ' no mortal thought can fathom me. 

I am the merchant and the pearl at once 
Lo, time and space he crouching at my feet. 

Joj ’ joy ' when I would revel m a rapture, 

1 plunge into myself and all things know\ 

The poet dien introduces Allah, as saving that he had cast 
Attar into a trance, and withdrawn him into his own essence, 
so that the words he uttered were the words of God.^^ 

Bhithen , pp 82, 84 — The truth, to is the abuse, is well put by 

of w Inch the licentious doctrine alluded Angelus, — 

‘ Dearer to God the good man’s very sleep 
Than prayers and psalms of sinners all night long (v. 334 ) 

Bluthen , pp. 266, 260. — Never there somewhat similar imagery for 
does this soaring idealism become so the same thought What is with him 
definite and apprehensible as when it a dry skeleton acquires flesh and blood 
speaks with the ‘ large utterance ' of among the Oi rentals, 
the Sufis. Angelus has here and 

‘ Sit in the centre, and thou seest at once 
What IS, what was’ all here and all in hexven. 

* Is my will dead ? Then what I will God must, 

And I prescribe his pattern and his end. 

* I must be sun myself, and w ith my beams 

fmnt 4II the huele§s qcean qf the Godhead# — (q 183 ; i. ^8, 115.) 
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Both with Emerson and Angelus, he who truly apprehends 
God becomes a part of the divine nature, — is a son, a god in 
God, according to the latter; and according to the former, 
grows into an organ of the Universal Soul. This notion of 
identity Emerson seems to aiiive at from the human, Angelas 
from the divine side. The salvation of man is reduced with 
the German, very much to a process of divine development 
With the American, every elevated thought merges man for a 
time in the Oversoiil. The idealism of Emerson is more sub- 
ective, his pantheism more complete and consequent. Angelus 
is bold on the strength of a theory of redemption which makes 
man necessary to God. Emerson is bolder yet, on his own 
account, for he makes his own God, This he does when he 
adores his own ideal, and, expanding Self to Universality, falls 
down and worships. 

Hear him describe this tianscendental devotion : — 

^ The simplest person, w'ho in his integrity worships God, 
becomes God; yet for ever and ever the influx of this better and 
universal self is new and unsearchable.’ Again : ^ I, the imper- 
fect, adore my own Perfect. I am somehow receptive of the 
great soul, and thereby I do overlook the sun and the stars, 
and feel them to be but the fair accidents and effects which 
change and pass.’ So, speaking of the contemplation of 
Nature : — ‘ I become a transparent eyeball. I am nothing. I 
see all. The currents of the Universal Being ciiculate through 
me ; I am part or particle of God,’ &:c. 

Angelus says, in virtue of his ideal sonship,— 

I am as great as God, and he as small as I ; 

He cannot me surpass, or I beneath him he 

God cannot, without me, enduie a moment s space, 

Were I to be destioyed, he must give up the ghost 

Nought seemetli high to me, I am the highest thing ; 

Because e’en God himself is poor deprived ,jpf me 

^ Emeison, pp 154, 156, 196. Cherub. Wand.y i 10, 8,204. — Angelus has 
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The central idea of the Persian mysticism is Emanation, 
The soul is to escape from the manifold to the One. Its ten- 
dency (m proportion as its votary believes that return accom- 
plished) is to confound man with the Father. The leading 
piinciple in the mysticism of Eckart and Angelus Silesius is 
Incarnation, Angelus is never weary of reiterating the doctiine 
that God became man in order that man might become God. 
He does not labour, like the orientals, to attain deification 
by ascetic efforts of his own. He has a kind of Mediator. 
He seems to believe that through Christ, in some way, every 
man is a divine Son of God, if he will only think so. All he 
has to do is to realize this sonship ; then he becomes, by Grace, 
all that the Son of God is by Nature, The obvious result of 
this mysticism is to identify man with the Son. 

In thil order of modern mysticism represented by Emerson, 
the central doctrine is Inspiration, In the creative efforts of 
the poet, in the generalizations of the philosopher, the man of 
genius speaks as he is moved by the Oversoui. An influx of 
the universal spirit floods his being and canies him beyond 
himself. In intuition the finite Ego is identified with the 
absolute Ego. Humanity is a divine evolution, and each true 
man (to use Emerson’s apt illustration) — a facade of Deity. 
Even Angelus would have acknowledged that it was in some 
sort through Christ that his boastful sonship became possible. 
But the believer m the Oversoui aviII admit no such medium, 
and owns a debt to Christ much as he owns a debt to 

\anoiis modes of expresbing the \x ay m which God realizes his natme m the 
salvation of men 

‘ I bear God’s image. Would he bee himbelf? 

He only can in me, oi such as I. 

‘ jlvleekness is velvet wheieon God takes lest 
Art meekj O^man? — God owes to thee his pillow. 

‘ I see in God both God and man, 

He man and God m me , 

I quenclf his thiist, and he, in turn, 

Helps my neisessity.' — (i. 105, 214, 224.) 
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Shakspeare. Mysticism of this order usurps the office of the 
Holy Ghost, and directly identifies the spirit of man with the 
Spirit of God. 

Mysticism has always been accustomed to express the trans- 
ports of its divine passion by metaphors borrowed from the 
amorous phraseology of earth. It has done this with every 
variety of taste, from the grossness of some of the most eminent 
E-omamst saints, to the beautiful Platonism of Spenser’s Hymns 
of ‘ Heavenly Love ’ and ^ Heavenly Beau tie.’ But nowhere 
has metaphor branched so luxuriantly into allegory as in the 
East, and nowhere in the East with such subtilty and such 
freedom as among the Persian mystics. 'The admiring country- 
men of Hafiz, Saadi, and Jami, interpret mystically almost 
everything they wrote. They underlay these poems every- 
where with a system of correspondence whose ingenuity would 
have done no discredit to Swedenborg himself. Sir William 
Jones furnishes some specimens of a sort of mystical glossary, 
by aid whereof their drinking songs may be read as psalms, 
and their amatory effiisions transformed into hymns full of 
edification foi^the faithfuffi* Never, since the days of Plotinus, 
was a deity imagined more abstract than the Unity toward 
which the Sufi aspires. Yet never was religious language more 
florid and more sensuous. Accoiding to the system alluded to, 
wine is equivalent to devotion ; the tavern is an oratory; kisses 
and embraces, the raptures of piety, while wantonness, drunken- 
ness, and merriment, are religious ardoui and abstraction fiom 
all terrestrial thoughts. 

The following passage from Mahmud’s Guhchen Ras may 
suffice as a specimen of these devout Bacchanalia. It has the 
advantage of exhibiting the key in the lock : — 

Kiitnv’st thou who the Host may be who pcfuis the spnit’s wme 

K now 'st thou what his liquor is whose taste is so divine ^ 

Vvhjiks, vol :v,,‘ Q?t the I^Jystnal Po^Uy of Persian^ and Hindoos, 
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The Host IS thy Beloved One — the wine annihilation, 

And in the fiery draught thy soul drinks in illumination. 

Up, soul ’ and drink with burning lip the wine of ecstasy. 

The drop should haste to lose itself in His unbounded sea. 

At such a draught mere intellect s%\ims wildered and grows wild ; 
Love puts the slave- ring m his ear and makes the rebel mild. 

Our Fnend holds out the royal wine and bids us drink it up ; 

The whole world is a drinking-house and everything a cup. 
Drunken even Wisdom lies — ail in revel sunken , 

Drunken are the earth and heaven , all the angels drunken. 

Giddy IS the very sky, round so often hasting, 

Up and down it staggers wide, with but a single tasting. 

Such the wine of might they drink m blest carouse above. 

So the angels higher lift their flaming height of love. 

Now and then the dregs they fling earthward m their quaffing, 
And where'er a drop alights, lo, an Eden laughmg > 


w Bluihm., p. 2 i3* 
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Amongst them all sate he tnatwonned ther* 

I hat bight Phantasies by his nature trevv , 

A man of years yet fresh, as mote appere, 

Of swa’th u)mple\:ionand of crabbed hew, 

That him full of melancholy did shew . 

Bent hollow beetle brows, sharpe staring eyes 
That mad or foolish seemed one by his view^ 

Mote deemehim born with ill disposed skyes, 

When oblique Saturne sate m th’ house oi agonyes 

'bPEXSER 

autumn is aheady advanced, and our friends who 
^ met at Summerford have returned to the neighbourhood 
of London. The days of damp and fog have arrived. All 
nature looks sullen and lustreless. As Gower gazes through 
the streaming pane on the narrowed dripping landscape, he 
sometimes tries, as sunny Persia and the Sufis recur to him, to 
transform the slope before his windows into an eastern valley. 
Fancy shall sow it thick with poppies, and dafeies, and 
hyacinths of brilliant red ; — a thymy smell breathes up the 
pass ; — and there the ungainly stork, and gaily painted quails 
flutter away at the sound of his horse^s hoofs. Or those house- 
tops at the foot of the hill, among their trees, shall he a Persian 
town, on which he looks from an eminence. There are the 
flat-roofed white houses, enclosing in their courts those 
twinkling silver lights, the fountains , the green of trees among 
the shining \valls relieves the eye; the, domes and minarets 
look down into the narrow streets ; there sleeps the burial- 
ground, under the shadow of its sentinel cypresses ; and there 
blow^s the garland of gardes, surrounding the whole with its 
wavy line of many colours. But the weather is a water- 
monster, and swallows •up too-venturous Fancy. For a few 
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moments imagination can lay light behind the clouds ^ bright 
hues flush out on the surface of familiar forms, and the magic 
power prevails to change them into creatures of the Orient 
But the rainy reality is too potent, and the wilderness of vapour 
will receive no form, retain no colour. So Gower turns away 
from the windows — pokes the fire — feels idle and fit for nothing 
— struggles with himself— conquers, and finally achieves a 
morning’s work. 

Willoughby has laid aside his romance for a time and taken 
to the theosophists — to Jacob Behmen more especially. In 
fact, he had come to an exciting point in his stoiy. He 
thought he had found a kind of seething turbulence in his 
thoughts, like that which certain rivers are said to manifest, 
when in parts of their course they pass over beds of subter- 
ranean fire. Afraid of becoming morbid and unnatural, he 
stopped work at once, and had recourse to Behmen as a 
refrigerant and sedative. The remedy succeeded to admira- 
tion. Within a day or two the patient could - pronounce 
himself out of poetical danger ; and Atherton found him, when 
he dropped in one morning, enjoying, with Behmen in his 
hand, that most promising token of convalescence — a profound 
sleep. 

Gower resolved to make himself amends for that uncongenial 
morning, by spending the evening at Ashfield. Thither also 
Willoughby had found his way. A considerable part of the 
evening was passed in Atherton’s librar}^, and conversation 
turned, before very long, upon the mystics, once more, and 
their position as regards the Reformation. 

Willoughby. Those Teutonic w^orthies of the fourteenth 
century are noble specimens of the mystic. 

Gower. Truly, with them. Mysticism puts on her beautiful 
garments. See her standing, gazing heavenward; *her rapt 
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soul sitting in her eyes,’ and about her what a troop of shining 
ones ' There is Charity, her cheek wet with tears for the dead 
Chiist and pale with love for the living \ carrying, too, the oJ 
and the wine — for Mysticism was the good Samaritan of the 
time, and succoured bleeding Poverty, when priest passed by 
and Levite; — there is Truth, withdrawing worship from the 
form and superstitious substitute, tiansferrmg it from priest and 
pageantry to the heart alone with God, and pressing on, past 
every channel, toward the Fount Himself; — there Humility, 
pointing to the embers of consumed good works, while she de- 
clares that man is nothing and that God is all ; — and there, too, 
Patriotism, and awakening Liberty — for Mysticism appealed 
to the people in their native tongue ; fashioned the speech and 
nerved the arms of the German nation ; gave heart to the 
Fatherland (bewildered in a tempest of fiery curses) to withstand, 
in the name of Christ, the vicar of Christ ; led on the Teu- 
tonic lion of her popular fable to foil the plots of Italian Rey- 
nard ; and dared herself to set at nought the infuriate Infalli- 
bility. 

Atherton. Go on, Gower. 

Gower. It seems to me that the doctrine of justification by 
faith, is practically involved in a theology like that of Tauler, 
so deep in its apprehension of sin as selfishness, so thorough in 
renouncing all merit on the part of man. 

Atherton. Yes, practically. What was needful in addition 
was, that this doctrine should take its due central jilace in the 
system of Christian truth, as the principle, if I may so speak, 
of salvation for all men. It was not enough to arrive at it as 
the upshot of individual mystical experience. 

Willoughby. There I think you indicate the weak point of 
this mysticism — it is so individual— so much a matter of the 
personal inward life. 

Gower. That surely is the very secret of its strength. 
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Willoughby. Yes, of its strength up to a certain limit; 
beyond that limit, of its weakness. It lacked facility of im- 
partation. Its sympathies were broach and humane ; its doc- 
ti ine too narrow and ascetic. Speaking from the depths of a 
soul that had known the nether darkness and the insuffeiable 
glor}^, its utterance was broken and obscure. It must be lived 
through to be understood. It might attract, but could only 
pat daily retain, the many. Its message, after all, was to the 
few. 

Gower. But those few, master-minds, remember. 

Atherton. True, yet what powers could compensate for the 
want of clear speech — of a ready vehicle for transference of 
thought? A deep saying that of Jeremy Taylor’s, where he 
remarks concerning mystical elevations and abstractions, that, 
while in other sciences the terms must first be known and 
then the rules and conclusions, the whole experience of mysti- 
cism must first be obtained before we can so much as know 
what it is, and the end acquired first — the conclusion before 
the premises. 

WillouGhby. When Luther appears, appealing to the Bible 
in the hands of the people, the defect is supplied, and we have 
the Reformation. That visible and venerable externalism, the 
Romish Church, could not be successfully assailed on merely 
internal grounds. The testimony of the individual heart against 
it was variable and uncertain, because more or less isolated. 
But where the Scriptures are set free, and they can be made the 
basis of assault, an externalism quite as visible, and more 
venerable, brings the outwaid to bear against the outward ; 
while the power of an inward life, pure and deep and ardent 
as the best of the mystics ever knew, animates the irresistible 
onset. 

Gower. The testimony of History, then, is decidedly against 
our modern spiritualism, which complains that we make too 
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much of the book, and sacrifice the subjective religious develop- 
ment to an outward authority. Luther — a true man of the 
spirit — conquered because he could point to a letter. The fire 
of his own inward life could kindle so grand a flame, because he 
was sustained by an authority which no individual mystic could 
arrogate. The Scriptures were the common ground for the 
Reformer who had the truth, and the inquirer who sought it. 
The excessive subjectivity of the mystic deprived him of that 
advantage. 

Willoughby. But are we not overlooking other causes 
which enabled Luther to accomplish so much, and precluded 
the mystics from carrying further their reforming tendency ? 

Atherton. By all means let the influence of the interval 
betw'een the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries be duly taken 
into account. To do so will only make good Gow^er’s remark. 
During the fifteenth century you find no fresh development of 
mysticism. The genuine religion of the period w^as still mystical 
in its complexion, but characterised by a much larger infusion 
of the scriptural element. This w^as the real advance of that 
interim. At the Universities the Bible began ta displace the 
schoolmen. A better system of interpretation prevailed. Even 
with the mystics St. Paul W’as already taking the place of 
Dionysius, and mysticism began to lose its nature, merging in 
a true spirituality, sober-minded w^hile fervent. In the theo- 
logy of such men as John Wessel and Staupitz (wfiio with 
Tauter and the German theology nourished the early religious 
life of Luther), w^e see a clearer apprehension of the nature of 
Christ’s work for us — a better balancing of the outward and 
the inward. In fact, the great step necessary to produce a 
reformation, after the mystics had made their preparation, 
was this very bringing^into prominence ot the wmrd of God. 
Then, to the ardour and the power of mysticism in its noblest 
form, w^as added th^ authority, the guidance, and the divine 
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adaptation of that message of salvation announced to all 
mankind. 

Willoughby. Then, again, the doctiine of Liilliei diiected 
7nen at once to the attainment of that clear hope concerning 
tb nr spiritual safety which, say what we will, is the craving of 
our nature. We have seen how an Eckait would become pan- 
tb 'ist to extort from philosophy that assurance which was 
denied him by the Church. 

Gower. Yet does not the strength and attraction of Ro- 
manism lie in this very chaiacteristic — its tempting facility 
of comfort? Most men prefei a sleeping conscience to a 
tender one j and for such the Romish Church offers a perpetual 
siesta. 

Willoughby. Granted ; for this very reason, however, she 
cannot satisfy the deeper wants of the class I speak of — those 
men out of whom may be made mystics, reformers, heretics, — 
but religious Helots never. I am not speaking of mere comfort, 
but of true peace, — of that entrance into a new relationship 
towards God which gives us the heart to aspire towards a new 
nature. 

Gower. Agreed, then. Bunyan follows Paul when he makes 
Christian lose his burden early in the pilgrimage, so that he 
treads the onwaid path thenceforward with a lighter step. 

Atherton. And can front Apollyon better. Look round at 
the Christendom of that age. You see only two classes who 
escape the condition of the hired servant — w^ho are the sons of 
God and not his bondsmen. These are the mystics and the 
reformers. The mystic realizes adoption through appalling 
griefs and toils ; the leformer is led thither straightway, as he 
exclaims with St. Paul, ^ Being therefore justified by faith, we 
have peace with God.’ 

Willoughby. How strongly does Luther urge men to be- 
lieve on Christ as a Saviour for ihem^lo receive in lowly sim- 
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plicity the peace divinely offered. How Iriamphantly does he 
show that such a faith is \ictory — that all other is a mere 
historic belief about Christ, not a belief zu an e\er-presen 
Deliverer, who lives within, and redeems us daily from ourseh es 
Thus did his followers helm them speedily with hope, and 
escape, in great measure, the fearful strain of those altcrr*&tions 
between raptuie and despair, for which mysticism did not even 
seek a remedy. The distinction between justification and sanc- 
tification is no mere theological refinement. Its practical recog- 
nition, at least, is essential to that solemn joyousness which is 
the strength and glory of the Christian life. 

Atherton, That is, aftei all, the true escape fiom Self which 
delivers you from bondage to the shifting frames and feelings 
of the hour — the mere accidents of personal temperament, by 
making clear the external ground of hope. Mysticism had not 
light enough to find the way to its own ideal of rest. Luther, 
with his Bible, realized in soberness the longed-for repose of 
its intense passion. 

Willoughby. We must confess too, I think, that the repre- 
sentatives of the better mysticism were not strong enough to 
cope with the fanatical or lawless leaders of the worse. How 
Tauler, Suso, Ruysbroek, and the author of the Theologia Ger- 
manka^ lift up their voices against the ‘false lights’ — against 
men who deified every impulse, who professed to have tran- 
scended all virtue, who renounced all moial obligation and out- 
ward authority, or who resigned themselves to a stupid apathy 
which they called poverty of spirit. 

Gower. Those who constituted this last class must have 
been men who found in the false doctrine only an excuse for 
remaining as they were : — hard, indeed, to raise them to any- 
thing better. I imagine them poor ignorant hinds, the under- 
most victims of feudalism. One thinks of Tennyson’s poitrai- 
ture of the serf,-T- 
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1 he staring e} e glazed o'er w ith sapless da} s, 

The long mechanic pacings to and fro, 

The set gray life and apathetic end. 

Willoughby. Be that as it may, this bastard mystkisni, 
whether rapacious as King Stork, or passive as King Log, mul- 
tiplies among men. Want and oppression seize on the sacred 
pretext of an inward light, and mysticism is fast growing fierce 
and revolutionary. Good men, speaking words of spiritual 
freedom, have unawares awakened licence. They themselves 
slew Self with vigil and with tears ; and, lo ^ a Hydra-headed 
Self, rampant and ruthless, stalks abioad, and they have been 
unwittingly his creators. 

Atherton. What could they do, as mystics, but mouin 
and rebuke ? The inward testimony would not render an un- 
varying verdict in every case. Their appeal must be, either to 
an amount of right moral discernment already in the individual, 
or to the social judgment of a certain religious circle. Beyond 
these limits their very consistency is their weakness. For the 
thorough-going mystic, who is resolved to be in all things a 
light and law unto himself, replies that his inwaid light is 
quite as divinely authoritative fo7' him as is that of the moderate 
man, reproving his excesses, for himself. He will answer, 

‘ Friend, walk thou by thy light, as I by mine. The external 
is nothing to the internal. ‘ What is the chaff to the wheat ?’ 
saith the Lord. Thou art external to me, I listen therefore to 
the voice within me, not to thine.' 

Willoughby. We have, too, the express testimony of 
IMelanchthon to the fact, that had not Luther appeared when 
he did, to divert the under-current of popular indignation into 
the middle course of tlie Reformation, a fearful outbreak must 
have desolated Europe from the fury kindled by the intolerable 
oppressions of Chuich and State. 

Gower. Certainly mysticism could never have spoken with 
power enough to turn aside such a long-gathered tempest. 
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Willoughby. Where the revolutionary spirit had once 
bioken out, only the strong hand could avail 

Atherton. And how ruthlessly was that remedy applied 1 
But — what in the world — Gower, I say, open your eyes. Are 
you going to sleep ? 

Gower. I was trying to recall a dream I had after reading 
about the Anabaptists of Munster. 

Willoughby. A dream ’ Let us have it. 

Gower. Wait a moment — ah, now I remember. First of all, 
I saw numbers of people toiling across the fields or along miry 
roads ; weary mothers, delicately nurtured, carrying their babes, 
and followed by their crying little ones ; the fathers laden, it 
w’ould seem, with such property as they were allowed to take 
aw^ay. They look back mournfully towards the walls of a city^ 
out of whose gates more of their friends are being thrust. 
These are the magistrates, the rich, the unbelievers, driven 
forth by the populace to find what shelter they may among the 
boors, or in the nearest towns. Then I am suddenly inside the 
city. I see, in one place, a crowd gathered about a shaggy, 
wild-eyed preacher, spluttering, screaming, foaming at the 
mouth ; in another is a circle surrounding tw o men in rags, 
whirling round like spinning dervishes. One man, with face 
ghastly pale, and bandaged head, wiio seems to have escaped 
from a hospital, moans and wrings his hands, predicting 
universal ru n. Now, with a yell, he has fallen down in con- 
vulsions. There a burly brute has pushed dowm a w’-eepmg 
woman from the door-steps of a great house, that he may stand 
on the spot to roar out his prophecy and exhortation. Ail this 
w'as somehow mingled with hosannas to Mathieson, the baker ; 
and at the end of the high street they were dancing about a 
bonfire made of all the books in the town, save the Bible only. 
Then the crowd m^de w^ay for the favourite wife of John 
BokolsoUj the tailor, riding it? a great coach, resplendent in 
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silks and costly stuffs torn from the churches. Metliought I 
entered the Town Hall There, on a throne, in a suit of silver 
tissue, slashed and .lined with crimson, fastened with bucldes 
of gold, sat John Bokelson himself.^ 

Willoughby. A Mormon elder, ^all of the olden time !’ 

Atherton. Be quiet. He had only eight wives. 

Gower. There he sat, with his triple crown, his globe, and 
cross of gold, his silver and golden swords, and above his head 
I could read, ^ King of Righteousness over the whole World, 
Then came a long succession of petitioneis, thrice kneeling and 
prostrating themselves befoie him. A bell rang. The audience 
was over. Now he was sending out ambassadors, calling on 
the neighbouring towns to rise and establish the Kingdom of 
the Holy Ghost, — ^ for the meek are to inherit the earth, and 
the time for spoiling the Egyptians is conie.^ After this I saw 
long tables spread in the market-place, with fine linen cloths, 
whereat four thousand people partook of the sacrament, and 
aftei wards riotously feasted ; the grey towers of the cathedral 
looking down upon them. I passed in at the church doors. 
All was coifmsion there, drunken shouts, and running to and 
fro of boys from cook-shops. The great oriel window had been 
broken by stones, and on the pavement, with its time-worn 
epitaphs, lay the many-coloured fragments of glass, among 
broken flagons and pools of beer. A mad musician had seized 
upon the organ, and above the uproar rolled the mighty volumes 
of sound, shaking the old dusty banners. Now came a crash 
of unearthly music — quite unheeded, — and then the melody 
melted and trembled away, dying down with a far-off wail of 
unutterable pathos. In the midst of his ecstasy the crazed 
performer was hurled away by a swarm of ’prentice lads who 
had found their way up the staircase. One among them 

1 A reference to Raumer’s History dieani * wa^ not all a dieam.’ Most 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen^ minute details are given m a letter 
iurles wiU satisfy the reader that this from the MSS, of Dupuy. 
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tiuck up the well-known air of a wanton song. There was an 
outcry and sound of struggling, and I saw the madman leap 
from the clerestory down into the middle of the nave, 

Willoughby. And you woke ? 

Gower. No. There came over me a kind of blank bewilder- 
ment, and all was changed. The sides of the church had 
become mountains. I was in a winding rocky glen, and the 
moon was rising over the black fantastic peaks that shut in the 
valley. I saw what made me think of Ezekiebs vision of dry 
bones. Along the hollow of the gorge, and in the great furrows 
of the heights on each side, where should have been mountain 
streams and pebbles, were the glistening bones ; and on the 
rock-ledges where the moonlight fell I could see them strewn ; 
and on every boulder, skeleton-heaps ; and at the mouth of 
every cavern, like icicles hanging from the stony jaws. I heard 
a rising wind sw^eep up the pass, — another blast, and another ; 
and then, coming nearer and nearer, a sound as though 
withered boughs of innumerable tiees were snapping in a 
tempest. All was whirling, darting motion amocg the white 
rattling fragments, above, beneath, around ; till every clanking 
bone had been locked to its fellow, and a skeleton sat on every 
crag and lay in every hollow. The sinews and the flesh then 
came up upon them; after that, the breath; and they arose, 
an exceeding great army, I heard a muttering near me, and 
turning, I saiv one gazing on the multitude, having in his hand 
a torch. His wild, eager look startled me. Now^ I thought he 
was Cailstadt, and then he changed into Thomas Munzer. 
Then again I w'as sure I recognized Spenser’s Phantastes. He 
flung his torch into a cleft, whence it breathed out its last 
sparks into the wind/ night, and bownng his head, turned 
slowly away, I heard him say, ‘ Dead Church 1 Dead Church 1 
How shall thou IPv^e ? I have learnt it. Flesh and blood 
first— then breath* Truth for a body, then Love for a soul 
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The spirit must have a form — must quicken a letter. First a 
fact for motive ; then let the young life work. The soul must 
have its sinews j th^e spirit its instrument, its means, its words. 
Lie there, fire that destroyest ; come hither, fire that warmest, 
— that warmest to good, and that warnest from evil.^ Then I 
saw that he had a new book in his hand, — the last part then 
published of Luther’s German New Testament. He vanished. 
The hills rolled away in smoke, and I awoke with a start. 

Atherton. I wish Phantastes and his kindred had really 
learnt the lesson of your dream. But such hot-brained en- 
thusiasts cannot be taught, not even by sore stripes of adversity 
in the school of fools. 



CHAPTER II. 

I Id that misbeliev^ee and lays aside clear and cautious reason in thing's that 
fall under the discussion of Reason, upon the pretence of hankering after some 
higher principle, (which, a thousand to one, proves but the infatuation of 
Melancholy and a superstitious hallucination), is as ridiculous as if he would not 
use his natural 6} es about their proper object till the presence of some super- 
natmal light, or 'till he had got a pair of Spectacles made of the Ciystalhne 
Heaven, or of the Coslum Empyreum, to hang upon his nose for him to look 
thioitgh. — Henry More 

A THERTON. I ought to acknowledge, I suppose, that I 
^ have by me a rough draught, made some time since, 
representing the first strife between IMy^ticism and Reforma- 
tion. But, as to reading it, I scarcely think 

Willoughby. You will not do so, I beg. 

Atherton. Willoughby, you shall suffer for that. Til 
begin. ^ 

Willoughby. Pelt away. I thought I should get a cocoa- 
nut for my stone. {Atherio?i reads,) 

Luther and the Mystics, 

The estimate to be formed of the mystics who lived before 
the Reformation differs very widely from that which is due to 
those who appeared after it. Pie\ious to the Reformation, 
there “was a far larger amount of truth with the mystics than 
with any other party in the Romish Church. They were, in 
reality, men of progress, and belonged to the onward element 
in their day and generation. For reform of some sort many of 
them laboured — all of them sighed. They protested against 
the corruptions of nSigion. Many an Augean stable would 
they have cleansed, eovdd they but have found their Hercules. 
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In France, Bnconnet, Geiard, and Roussel were men of this 
class — not so outspoken as Luther and his followers, but led 
by mysticism to Sympathy with reforming views, and enabled 
by that very mysticism to retain their connexion with Rome, 
regal ding externals as indiiferent. 

When Luther comes with his doctrine of justification by 
faith, and his announcement that the Scriptures are the 
sufficient standard of Christian truth, a great change takes 
place. Mystics of the more thoughtful, rightly earnest sort, aie 
among the first to embrace the new doctrines. Here they 
have the guide they longed for — here they find what mysticism 
could never give. They are, some of them, like Justin Martyr, 
who waited long among the schools of the Platonists for their 
promised immediate intuition of Deity, and then discovered 
among Christians that God was to be known in another way 
far better — through the medium of his written Word, by the 
teaching of his Spirit, But those who when a fuller light came, 
lefused to quit for its lustre that isolated and flickering torch, 
about whi^h men had gathered for lack of anything brighter, 
such \vere given over to the veriest absurdity, or speedily con- 
signed to utter forgetfulness. By the mystic of the fourteenth 
century, the way of the Reformation was in great part pre- 
pared. By the mystic of the sixteenth century it was hindered 
and imperilled. In that huge ship of the state ecclesiastic, 
which all tiue hearts and hands in those troublous tinres were 
concerned to woik to their very best, a new code of regulations 
had been issued. Such lule came in with Luther. Now some 
of those who would have been among the very best sailors 
under the old management, proved useless, or worse than 
useless under the new. One set them were insolent and 
mutinous — had a way of reviling the captain in strange gib- 
berish — and a most insane tendency toHook into the powder- 
room with a light, Another class lay about useless, till having 
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been tumbled over many times by tlieir more active comrades, 
they got kicked into corners, whence they were never more to 
emerge. So fared it with mysticism, attempting to persist in 
existence when its work for that time was done. The mystic 
so situated was either a caricature of reform or a cipher, either 
a fanatical firebrand or an unheeded negation. 

We need not go far for examples. Dr. Bodenstein of Carl- 
stadt (best known as simple Carlstadt) is professor at Witten- 
berg, and a thorough reformer. He is a little, swarthy, 
sunburnt man, crotchety to the last degree. He follows his 
intuitions — now this whim, now that — right to-day, wrong 
to-morrow — a man whom you never know where to find. He 
must spring to his conclusion at once; he will not first pause 
for satisfying reasons,— for clear ideas on the various bearings 
of his thought or deed. So his life is a series of starts ; his 
actions incongruous and spasmodic, unlinked, unharmonized 
by any thoughtful plan or principle. 

But Carlstadt is a man of books as well as of action. He 
writes treatises, repeating the doctrines of Tauler and the 
German Theology, all about abandonment, and not seeing 
God or enjoying Him more in this than in that event or 
employment ; about the sin of enjoying ordinances and media, 
rather than God immediately ; about the blessed self-loss in the 
One ; about the reduction of ourselves to nothing. Ah, Dr. 
Bodenstein, thou mayest write for ever that way, and no one 
now ivili read I Men have left all this behind. A ripe full 
vintage invites their thirst; thine acrid and ascetic grape is 
now deserted. Gladly do they, for the most part, exchange 
the refined and impracticable requirements of mysticism, its 
vagueness, its incessant prohibition, for the genial, simple 
truth of that Geunan New. Testament which Luther is giving 
them. ^ 

At the junctuie of which \ye aie about to speak, Luthei lay 
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hidden in the Wartburg. In the small town of Zwickau, in the 
Erzgebirge, there arose a knot of enthusiasts for whom Luther 
did not go half /ar enough. There was Storch, a weaver, to 
whom Gabriel had made very wonderful communications one 
night ; another weaver, named Thomas, and a student, Stub- 
ner, who had forsaken the toil of study for the easier method 
of supernatural illumination. To these should be added the 
more notorious Thomas Munzer, who has been erroneously 
regarded as the founder of the party. ‘ Why such a slavish 
reverence for what the Bible says cry these mystics. ^ What 
is a mere book ‘ Have we not immediate voices, impulses, 
revelations from the Holy Spirit, dictating all we should do ? 
Better this than your Bible reading and college work.* Then, 
next, they prophesy teriible woes and judgments to come on 
Christendom, mainly through the Turks; they themselves, 
perhaps, in fitting time, may draw the sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon, and win the land for the saints. 

These worthies were put down by the magistrates of Zwickau. 
Shaking off the Zwickau dust against their enemies, several of 
them seelS a Garger sphere of usefulness’ in Wittenberg. They 
found the city already m no small excitement concerning cer- 
tain reforms which Carlstadt was making at full speed. He 
fraternizes with the Zwickau prophets at once. Indeed, he 
had been heard to say of the whole body of Scripture what 
divines were accustomed to say of the law only, that it was a 
killing letter, leading to nothing more than a sense of guilt and 
deserved condemnation. Faster and faster come his changes, 
so well-meant, but so ill-advised. With a few strokes he 
abolishes auricular confession, makes it incumbent to violate 
the fast days, and renders it customary to come to the sacra- 
ment without preparation. Next an iconoclast riot is raised. 
Carlstadt declares that the magistrate^ have power to render 
criminal those observances which the popular voice declares 
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contrary to the Word of God , that if they refusej the com- 
munity may take the law into its own hands. 

A scholar like Carlstadt, a professor of e^stablished repute, 
surrenders at last to the vulgar error of the very coarsest mysth 
cism. He advises his students to go home ; human learning 
is vain; Hebrew and Greek an idle toil; inspiration is far 
above scholarship. Were there not prophets among them, 
wiser than all the doctors, who had never studied anything or 
anywhere for half an hour ? He himself went about among the 
poor people, asking them the meaning of Scripture passages, 
and believing that the hapdiazard notions they put forth were a 
special revelation from Him who hideth from the wise and 
prudent what is revealed unto babes. Imagine the Professor 
bawling a text into the ear of some deaf old crone who cowers 
beside the stove, and awaiting the irrelevant mumblings of 
ignorant decrepitude as the oracle of God! Fancy him 
accosting the shoemaker at his stall, and getting his notion of 
the text in question, noting it down as infallible, and going his 
way rejoicing ; while Crispin, who knows him, thinks over and 
over again what a far cleverer answer he might have*given, and 
wishes unsaid what Carlstadt believes inspired ! 

Is there no one in Wittenberg to unmask these follies, and 
to quiet the smouldering excitement dangerously spreading 
among townspeople and students ? Melanchthon is young. 
The loud browbeating volubility of the prophets overpowers 
his gentle nature. He is undecided — ^lie fancies he sees some 
force in what they say about baptism. He is timid — he will 
do nothing. 

Friends write to Luther. Back comes an answer from a 
man who sees to the heart of the matter in a moment — 3. 
standing confutation of ^he mystic’s ambition, in three sen- 
tences. Thus replies^ Luther — ‘ Do you wish to know the 
place, the time, the manner in which God holds converse with 
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men? Hear then — ‘As a lion so hath he crushed all my 
bones / and again, ‘ I am cast out from before thy face / and 
again, ‘ My soul is filled with plagues, and my life draweth 
nigh unto the gates of hell/ The Divine Majesty does not 
speak to men immediately, as they call it, so that they have 
vision of God, for He saith, ‘No flesh shall see me and live/ 
Human nature could not survive the least syllable of the 
Divine utterance. So God addresses man through men, 
because we could not endure His speaking to us without 
medium.' 

And the mystics could not say (as mystics so commonly 
plead) that Luther was a man unable, from defective 
experience, to understand them. If any man had sounded 
the depths of the soul’s ‘ dim and perilous way,' it was he. 
Nay, it is for him to question their experience. ‘ Inquire,' he 
says, to Melanchthon, ‘ if they know aught of those spiritual 
distresses, those divine births, and deaths, and sorrows, as of 
hell 

Luther receives day by day more alarming intelligence. He 
fears the spread of false doctiine — insurrection in the name of 
reform. He is anxious lest the elector should persecute the 
new lights — a step which the fat, amiable, children-with-sugar- 
plums-feeding Frederick, was not very likely to take. He 
forms the heroic resolve of quitting his refuge, and suddenly 
reappears in Wittenberg. He preaches sermons marvellous for 
moderation and wisdom — seimons which accomplish what is so 
haid, the calming of heated passion, the reconciliation of ad- 
versaiies. At his voice Violence and Tumult slink away— 
their hounds still in the leash ; and Charity descends, waving 
her wand of peace, and shedding the light of her heavenly 
smile on every face. So triumphs Rlligion over Fanaticism. 

Finally, Luther w^as called on to hold a discussion with two 
1 See Note, p. 51. 
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of the prophets, Stubner, and one Cellaiius, a schoolmaster. 
The latter, when called upon by Luther to substantiate his 
positions fiom the Scripture, stamps, stakes the table with his 
fist, and declares it an insult to speak so t5 a man of God. 
Luther, at last, seeing this man foaming, roaiing, leaping about 
like one possessed, comes to believe that there is a spiiit in 
these men — but an unclean one from beneath. He cries out 
finally, after his homely fashion, ‘I smack that spirit of youis 
upon the snout.’ Howls of indignation from the Zwickauer 
side — universal confusion — dissolution of assembly. The 
prophets after this find themselves moved to quit Wittenberg 
without delay — their occupation gone. Let prosaic or scep- 
tical folk regard this discussion as they may, to those who look 
beneath the surface, it is manifest that there really was a con- 
flict of spirits going on then and there — the unclean spirit of 
Arrogance and Misrule quailing before that of Truth and 
Soberness * 

Carlstadt and his allies of Zwickau exhibit mysticism ram- 
pant, making reformation look questionable, A very fair 
representative of the other class of mystic is ^oiind in 
Sebastian Frank. This man, born at the close of the fifteenth 
century, seems to have lived a wandering life in different parts 
of Germany (often brought into trouble by his doctrines, 
piobably) for some forty or fifty years. He -was early ena- 
moured of the German Theology, the writings of Tauler, above 
all, of Eckarfs speculations. The leading principles com 
tamed in the books he regarded with such veneration, he 
elaboiated into a system of his own. Starting with the 
doctrine of the Theologta Germanica, that God is the sabstms 
of all things, he pushes it to the veige of a dreamy pantheism 
— nay, even beyond that uiv^ertain frontier. He conceives of 
a kind of divine life-pioce^s {Lebens-J^rozess) through which the 
- See the account iif Ranke’s History of the RefotMaiton^ 
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universe has to pass. Ihis process, like the Hegelian, is 
threefold. Firsts the divine substance, the abstract unity 
which produces all existence. Second, said substance appear- 
ing as an opposite to itself— making itself object. Third, the 
absorption of this opposition and antithesis — the consummate 
realization whereof takes place in the consciousness of man 
when restored to the supreme unity and rendered in a sense 
divine. The fall of man is, in his system, a fall from the 
Divinity within him — that Reason which is the Holy Ghost, in 
which the Divine Being is supposed first to acquire will and 
self consciousness. Christ is, with him, the divine element in 
man. The work of the historic Saviour is to make us con- 
scious of the ideal and inward, and we thus arrive at the 
consciousness of that fundamental divineness in us #hich 
knows and is one with the Supieme by identity of nature.® 
Such doctrine is a relapse upon Eckart, and also an anticipa- 
tion of modern German speculation. 

Yet, shall we say on this account that Sebastian Frank was 
before his age or behind it ? The latter unquestionably. He 
stood upbin defence of obsolescent error against a truth that 
wrs blessing mankind. He must stand condemned, on the 
sole ground of judgment we modern judges care to take, as 
one of the obstructives of his day who put forth what strength 
he had to roll back the climbing wheel of tiuth. We pardon 
Tauler’s allegorical interpretations — those freaks of fancy, so 
subtile, so inexhaustible, so curiously irrelevant in one sense, 
yet so sagaciously brought home in another — we assent to 
Melanchthon^s verdict, who calls him the German Origen ; but 
we remember that every one in his times interpreted the Bible 
in that arbitrary style. The Reformers, aided by the revival 
of letters, were successful m introducing those principles of in- 

3 See Carriere, Die fhilosophische Weltanschauung dcr Rcformationuit 
1^47) » PP» 19^-203. 
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terpretation with which we are ourselves familiar. But for this 
more correct method of exegesis, the benign influence of the 
Scriptures themselves had been all but nullified ; for any one 
might have found in them what he woul5. Yet against this 
good thing, second only to the Word itself, Sebastian Frai V 
stands up to fight in defence of arbitrary fancy and of lifeless 
pantheistic theory with such strength as he may. So has 
mysticism, once so eager to press on, grown childishly con- 
servative, and is cast out straightway. Luther said he had 
written nothing against Frank, he despised him so thoroughly. 
‘ Unless my scent deceive me,^ says the reformer, ^ the man is 
an enthusiast or spiritualist for whom nothing will 

do but spirit 1 spirit ! — and not a word of Scripture, sacrament, 
or ministry.^ 

So Frank, contending for the painted dreams of night against 
the realities of day — for fantasy against soberness— and falling, 
necessarily, in the fight, has been curtained over in his sleep by 
the profoundest darkness. Scarcely does any one care to 
rescue from their oblivion even the names of his many books. 
What is his Golden Ark, or Sam Scaled Book, oricollection of 
most extravagant interpretations, called Faradoxa, to any 
human creature? 

For a Chronicle he left behind, the historian has sometimes 
to thank him. He had a near-sighted mind. Action im- 
mediately about him he could limn truly. But he had not the 
comprehensiveness to see whither the age was tending. 

Willoughby. How admirable is that reply of Luther’s ; — 
an unanswerable rebuke of that presumptuous mysticism which 
would boastfully tear aside the veil and daie a converse face to 
face with God. Semele perishes. That the fanatic survives is 
proof that he has but embraced a cloud. 

Atherton. A rebuke, rather, of that folly, in all its forms, 

g 
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which imagines itself the subject of a special revelation that is 
no fearfiU searching of the soul, but merely a flattering reflec- 
tion of Its own wishes. 

GowEli. And what can most men make of that milder form 
of the same ambition — I mean the exhortation to escape all 
image and figure ? How else can we grasp spiritual realities ? 
The figurative language in which religious truth is conveyed to 
us seems to me to resemble that delicate membrane gummed to 
the back of the charred papyrus-roll, which otherwise would 
ciumble to pieces in unwinding. The fragile film alone would 
drop to dust, but by this means it coheres, and may be un- 
folded for inspection. 

Willoughby. And when a scripture figure is pressed too far 
(the besetting sin of systematising divines), it is as though your 
gold-beater's skin, or whatever it be, had been previously 
written on, and the chaiacters mistaken for those of the roll to 
which it was meiely the support and lining. 

Gower. I can readily conceive how provoking a man like 
Sebastian Frank must have been to Luther, with his doctrines 
of passivitf and apathy, bis holy contempt for rule, for 
rationality, or practicability, and his idle chaotic system-spin- 
ning, when every hand was wanted for the goodly cause of 
Reform. 

Atherton. Then theie was Schwenkfeld, too, who went off 
from Luther as pietist in one direction, while Frank departed 
as pantheist in the other. 

Gower. A well-meaning man, though j a kind of sixteenth- 
century Quaker, was he not ? 

iVTHERTON. Yes. Compound a Quaker, a Plymouth 
Brother, and an Antipsedo Baptist, and the result is something 
like a Schwenkfeldian. 

Willoughby. For my enquiries concerning Jacob Behmeii, 
I find that the most important of the Lutheran mystics was a 
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quiet man of few woids, pastor at Tbchopau during the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, by name Valentine W eigel. 

Gower. You will give us more information about him when 
you read your essay on Jacob Behmen. For the present I con- 
fess myself tired of these minor mystics. 

Willoughby. I shall have to do with him only in as far as 
he was a forerunner of Jacob. Weigebs treatises were published 
posthumously, and a very pretty quaiiel there was over his 
grave. He bases his theology on the Theologia Ge;manica, 
adds a modification of Sebastian Frank, and introduces the the-^ 
sophy of Paracelsus. In this way he brings us near to Behmen, 
who united m himself the two species of mysticism — the theo- 
pathetic, represented by Schwenkfeld, on the one side, and the 
theosophic, by Paiacehus, on the other. 

Atherton. As Lutheranism grew more cold and rigid, mys- 
ticism found more ground of justification, and its genial leaction 
rendered service to the Chinch once more. 

Willoughby. I think the sword of the Thiity Yeais’ War 
may be said to have cleared legitimate space for it. In that 
necessary strife for opinion the inward life was sorely perilled. 
It was inevitable, I suppose, that multitudes should at least 
have sought, not only spirituality in mysticism and purity in 
separation, but vdsdom in the stars, wealth in alchemy, and the 
communion of saints in secret societies. 


Note to page 46. 

^ Luther writes : — Jam vero privatum spintum explores etiam, qus^ms, 
mini expel ti smt spintuales illas angustias et iiativitates divmas, mortes, 
mfernosqiie &i audieris blanda, tranquilla, devota (ut vocant) et 
religiosa, etiamsi ip tertmm ccelum sese laptos dicant, non approbabis 
Tenta ergo et ne lesum quidem audias gloiiosum, nisi widens prius crucifixum. 
A -golden rule — £pisA De Wette, No. 358, Jan. 13, 1522. The 
language he uses elsewhere concerning such fanatics is strong, but not 
stronger than the occasion demanded. It was indeed no time for compliment 
— for hesitant, yea-nay utterance upon the question. The freedom claimed 
py CarLtadt's followers led straightway to 4 l^'^less pride, which was so 

1: S 
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much servitude to Satan — was the death-wound, not the crown, of 
spiritual hfe It w^as from the fulness of his chanty— not in lack of it — that 
Luther uttered his manly protest against tliat perilous he. Michelet 
selects a passage which shows m a very instructive manner how the strong 
mind (in this quarrel, sa in so many more) breaks in pieces, with a touch, 
the idols which seduce the weak, ‘ If you ask Carlstadt’s people,' says 
Luther, ‘how this sublime spint is airived at, they refer \ou, not to the 
Gospel, but to their reveries, to their vacuum ‘ Place thyself,' say they, 
‘m a state of void tedium as we do, and then thou wilt learn the same 
lesson ; the celestial \oice will be heard, and God will speak to thee in 
person.’ If you urge the matter further, and ask what this void tedium 
o 1 theirs is, they know as much about it as Dr. Carlstadt does about Greek 

and Hebrew Do you not in all this recognize the Devil, the enemy 

of divine order? Do you not see him opening a huge mouth, and crying, 

* Spirit, spirit, spirit ’’ and all the wdiile he is ciyang this, destroying all 
the bridges, roads, ladders, — in a word, every possible w'ay by which the 
spirit may penetrate into you ; that is to say, the external order established 
by God m the holy baptism, in the signs and symbols, and in his own 
Word They w'ould have you learn to mount the clouds, to iide the wund ; 
but they tell \ou neither hows nor when, noi wheie, noi what, all these 
(hings } ou must learn of yourself, as they do.’ 



CHAPTER III. 


Subtle Your lapis phtlosophicus^ 

I ace 'Tis a stone, 

And not a stone , a spirit, a soul, and a body ; 

W'hicb if you do dissolve, it is dissolved , 

It \ou coagulate, it is coagulated ; 

If \ou make it to fly, it flieth. 

The Alchemist. 


A THERTON. We are to call on Willoughby to-night, I 
believe, to conduct us to Jacob Behmen — or Boehme, 
more correctly. 

"Willoughby. I shall scarcely bring you so far this evening. 
I have to trouble you with some preliminary paragraphs on the 
theosophic mysticism which arose with the Reformation, some 
remarks on the theurgic superstitions of that period, and a word 
or two about Cornelius Agrippa and Paracelsus. A very for- 
midable preamble, — ^yet necessary, I assure you. 

And herewith, Willoughby, after solacing himself with a 
goodly bunch of grapes, began to read his essay. 


On the Theosophy of Jacob Behmen. 

§ I. Mysticism and Science. 

I have to trace the advance of mysticism into a new world. 
Prior to the Reformation the mystic sought escape in God from 
all that was not God. After that epoch he is found seeking at 
the hands of his Maker a supernatural acquaintance with all 
that He has made, pnce his highest knowledge was that sur- 
passing ignorance which swoons in the glory of the Infinite, 
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Now he claims a familiarity passing that of common mortals 
with the m3^steries of sea and land, of stars and elements. 
Escaping that monastic dualism which abandoned the world to 
Satan, mysticism will now dispute the empire of the prince of 
this world. Inspired from above, and haply not unaided by 
angelic ministries, the master of the hidden wisdom will de- 
voutly elicit the benign potencies of the universe, and repel the 
malevolent. No longer a mere contemplatist— gazing up at the 
heights of the divine nature, or down into the depth of the 
human — the mystic of the new age will sweep, with all-piercing 
vision, the whole horizon of things visible. The theosophist 
covets holiness still, but knowledge scarcely less. Virtue (as 
aforetime) may be regarded by such mystics too much as the 
means to an end. But the end is no longer the same. With 
the theopathetic mysticism the exercise of the Christian graces 
and the discipline of fiery spiritual purgations were the road 
to a superhuman elevation — a vision and repose anticipating 
heaven. With the theosophic. Faith and Charity and Hope 
were the conditions of the higher knowledge. For never to 
the proud, the greedy, the impure, would heaven vouchsafe the 
keys of mystery and hazardous prerogative in the unseen world 
To the contemplative mystic the three heavenly sisters brought 
a cloud of glory; for the theosophist they unclasped nature’s 
‘ infinite book of secrecy in the hand of the theurgist they 
placed an enchanter’s wand. 

The sphere of mysticism was not thus extended by any ex- 
pansive force of its own. The spirit of a new and healthier age 
had ventured to depreciate the morbid seclusion of the cloister. 
Men began to feel that it was at once more manly and more 
divine to enquire and to know than to gaze and dream. After 
the servitude of the schools and the collapse of the cloister, the 
ambition of the intellect would acknowledge no limit, would 
accept of no repose. The highest aspirations of reli<; ion and the 
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most daring enterpiise of science were alike mystical. Ihey 
coalesced in theosophy. Changes such as these were wrought 
by a power from without. Mysticism Ma% awakened from its 
feverish dream by the spirit of the time — as Milton's Eve by 
Adam from her troubled morning sleep — and invited to go forth 
and see ^nature paint her colouis.’ 

As the revival of letters spread over Europe the taste for anti- 
quity, and natural science began to claim its share in the free- 
dom won for theology, the pretensions of the Cabbala, of Hermes, 
of the Neo-Platonist theurgy, became identified with the cause 
of progress. 

That ancient doctrine, familiar to the school of Plotinus, 
according to which the woild was a huge animal — a living 
organism united in alt its parts by secret sympathies, — leceived 
some fresh development in the fancy of every adept. The 
student of white magic believed, with lamblichus, in the divine 
power inheient in certain words of invocation, whereby tlie 
aspirant might hold intercourse with powers of the uppei realm. 
With the modern, as with the ancient Neo-Platonists, religion 
bore an indispensable part in all such attempts. Proclus required 
of the theurgist an ascetic purity. Campanella demands a fides 
i/itriuseca, — that devout simplicity of heart which should qualify 
the candidate at once to commune with holy spirits and to baffle 
the delusive arts of the malign ^ 

But the theosophists of Germany w'eie not, like the Alexan- 
drians, slavish worshippers of the past. They did not resort to 
theurgy in order to prop a failing faith. They did not wield 
that instillment to prolong, by the spasmodic action of supersti- 
tious piactice, the life of an expiiing philosophy. Those formulae 
of incantation, those ‘ sj^mboia and ‘ synthemata/ which were 
eveiy thing with lamblichus, were with many of them only a 
bye->vork. and by ofners utterly abjured. They believed de- 
' Horst’s ZauUrhihlioikek^ vol. lu. p. 21. 
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voutly in the genuineness of the Cabbala. They were persuaded 
that beneath all the floods of change this oral tradition had per- 
petuated its life unli^rnied from the days of Moses downward, 
— even as Jewish fable taught them that the cedais alone, of 
all trees, had continued to spread the strength of their invul- 
nerable aims below the waters of the deluge. They rejoiced in 
the hidden lore of that book as in a treasure rich with the germs 
of all philosophy. They maintained that from its marvellous 
leaves man might learn the angelic heraldry of the skies, the 
mysteries of the divine nature, the means of converse with the 
potentates of heaven.^ But such reverence, so far from oppress- 
ing, seemed rather to enfranchise and excite their imagination. 
In the tradition before which they bowed, the majesty of age 
and the charm of youth had met together. Hierocles brought 
to them Pythagoras out of an immemorial past ; and there was 
no novelty more welcome in that restless wonder-loving present 
Thus the theosophists could oppose age to age, and reverently 
irupugn the venerable. Antiquity, in the name of Aristotle, so 
long absolute, had imposed a shameful bondage. Antiquity, in 
the name of Plato, newly disinterred, imparted a glorious privi- 
lege. The chains of the past were being filed away by instru- 
ments which the past had furnished. Ancient prescription 
became itself the plea for change when one half of its demands 
was repudiated in honour of the other, 

I'his theosophy was a strange mixture of the Hellenic, the 
Oi lental, and the Christian styles of thought. I shall assume 
as i::s emblem the church of St. John, at Rhodes, which, full of 
statues of saints and tombs of knights, broken, or rounded into 
mounds of sullied snow by the hand of time, is surmounted by 
a crescent, and echoes to the voice of jthe muezzin, while shel- 
tering beneath its porch the altar of a Grecian God. But our 
incongruous theosophic structure, ever op^ and ever changing, 

• Agrippa’s Vamt 0 Arts and Sciences ^ chap. 47. 
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enlarged its precincts continually. A succession of eccentric 
votaries eniiched it ceaselessly with quaint devices, fresh flowers 
of fancy, new characters in mystical mosaic, •and intricate ara- 
besques of impenetrable significance. 

Plotinus, indifferent to the mateiial universe, bad been con- 
tent to inherit and transmit the doctrine of the world^s vitality 
That notion now became the nucleus of a complex system of 
s} mpathies and antipathies. It suggested lemedies for every 
disease, whether of mind or body. It piompted a thousand 
fantastic appliances and symbols. But at the same time it ren- 
dered the enquirer more keenly observant of natural phenomena. 
Extolling Trismegistus to the skies, and flinging his Galen into 
the fire, Paracelsus declared the world his book.^ The leaves of 
that volume were continents and seas— provinces, its paragraphs 
— the plants, the stones, the living things of every clime, its 
illuminated letters. 

In the dawn of science hovered a meteor, which at once lured 
onward and led astray the seekers after truth, — it w^as the hope 
of special illumination. They hastened to generalize^on a med- 
ley of crude fancies and of partial facts. For generalization was 
with them a sudden impulse, not a slow result. It was an 
exalted act prompted by a Divine light that flashed on intuition 
from without, or radiated from the wondrous depths of the 
microcosm within. Hence (as with bees in dahlias) their in- 
dustry was their intoxication. It is of the essence of mysticism 
to confound an internal creation or process with some external 
manifestation. Often did the theosophist rejoice in the thought 
that nature, like the rock in the desert, had been made to 
answer to his compelling rod, — that a divinely- given stream 
welled forth to satisfy his ithirst for knowledge. As we look 
back upon his labours we can perceive that the impulse was by 
no means a wonder, and often anything but a blessing. It was 


» See IM. B. Lessing, Paracelsus setn Leien und Denken, p. 6o. 
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in reality bnt as the rush of the water into the half-sunk shaft 
of his research, flooding the region of his first incautious efforts, 
and sooner or lattr airesting his progress in every channel he 
might open. In fact, the field of scientific enquiry, which had 
withered under the schoolman, was inundated by the mystic, — 
so facile and so copious seemed the knowledge realized by 
heaven-born intuition. It was reserved for induction to develop 
by a skilful irrigation that wonder-teeming soil. No steady 
advance was possible when any hap-hazard notion might be 
viitually invested with the sanction of inspiration. 

The admixture of light and darkness during that twilight 
period reached precisely the degree of shadow most favourable 
to the vigorous pursuit of natural science by supernatuial 
means. 

- It is true that the belief in witchcraft everywhere prevalent 
did, ever and anon, throw people and ruleis alike into paroxysms 
of fear and fury. But an accomplished student of occult art 
was no longer in much danger of being burnt alive as a fair 
forfeit to Satan. The astrologer, the alchemist, the adept in 
natural magic, were in univeisal demand. Emperors and nobles, 
like Rudolph and Wallenstein, kept each his star-gazer in a 
turret chamber, surrounded by astrolabes and alembics, by 
ghastly preparations and mysterious instruments, and listened, 
with ill -concealed anxiety, as the zodiac-zoned and silver-bearded 
counsellor, bent with study and bleared with smoke, announced, 
in oracular jargon, the junction of the planets or his progress 
toward projection. The real perils of such pretenders now 
arose from the very confidence they had inspired. Such was the 
thirst for gold and the faith in alchemy, that no man supposed 
to possess the secret was secure fron> imprisonment and torture 
to compel its surrender. Setonius was broken on the wheel 
because the cruel avarice of the great •could not wring out of 
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him that golden process which had no existence. The few 
enquirers whose aim was of a nobler order weie mortified to 
find their science so ill appreciated. Th%y saw themselves 
valued only as casters of horoscopes and inakeis of cunning 
toys. Often, with a bitter irony, they assumed the airs of the 
charlatan for their daily bread. Impostors knavish as Sir 
Arthur Wardouds Dousterswivel, deceived and deceiving like 
Leicester’s Alasco, swarmed at the petty court of every land- 
grave and elector. 

Theurgic mysticism was practically admitted even within the 
Lutheran Church, while the moie speculative or devotional 
mysticism of Sebastian Frank, Schwenkfeld, and 'IV^eigel, was 
everywhere prosciibed. Lutheian doctors, believeis in the Cab- 
bala, which Reuchlin had vindicated against the monks, were 
persuaded that theurgic art could draw the angels down to 
mortals. Had not the heaven-sent power of the Cabbala 
wrought the marvels of Old Testament history? Had not the 
power of certain mystic words procured for Hebrew saints the 
jjrivilege of converse with angelic natures? Had not the 
Almighty placed all terrestrial things under the viceregency of 
the starry influences ? Had He not united all things, anh 
mate and inanimate, by a subtle network of sympathies, and 
was not man the leading choid in this system of harmony — the 
central heart of this circulating magnetic force ? Thus much 
assumed, a devout man, wise in the law^s of the three kinds of 
vincula between the upper and lower w’^orlds, might be per- 
mitted to attract to himself on earth those bright intelligences 
who were to be his fellows in heaven. Theurgy rested, there- 
fore, on the knowledge of the intellectual vinculum (the divine 
potency inherent in certain words), the astral (the favourable 
conjunction of the planets), and the elementary (the sympathy 
of creatures). In the ^ise of these was, of course, involved the 
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visual hocus-pocus of magical performance — talismans, magic 
lights, incense, doves' blood, swallows’ feathers, ct hoc genus 
omne!" 


The third and fourth volumes of 
Horst’s Zauberbibhothek contain a 
\ery full account of all these vincula 
T he vincula of the Intellectual World 
are principally formulas of invocation, 
seciet names c-f God, of celestial 
princ palities and spirits, Hebrew, 
Arabic, and barbarous words , magical 
figuies, signs, diagiams, and cucles. 
Those of the Elementary World con- 
sist m the sympathetic influence of 
ceitam animals and plants, such as 
the mole, the white otter, the white 
dove, the mandialve , of stones and 


metals, ointments and siiffunmmtions. 
Those of the Astral or Celestial 
World depend on the aspects and dis- 
positions of the lieavenly bodies, 
which, under the sway of planetaiy 
spiiits, in (use their influences into ter- 
restrial objects. Tins is the astro- 
logical department of theurgy. Mem- 
hold's Sidonia contains a truthful 
exhibition of tins form of theurgic 
mysticism, as it obtained in Protestant 
Germany bee Paracelsus, De Spiriii^ 
bus Planetariimy'<o^%h,\\'i , (Ed. Dorn., 

1584-) 


CHAPTER IV. 

For I am sikei that there be sciences, 

By which men maken dners appaiences, 

Swiche as thise subtil tiegetoures play. 

For oft at festes have I uell herd say, 

That tregetouies, within an halle laige. 

Have made come in a water and a barge, 

And m the halle rowen up and down 
Sometime hath seined come a grim leoim, 

And sometime floures spring as m a mede, 

Sometime a vine and grapes w hite and rede, 

Sometime a castel all of lime and stoii. 

And whan hem liketh voideth it anon. 

Thus semeth it to e\ery mannes sight. 

Chaucer. 

Give me thy hand, tenestrial ; so — Give me thy hand, celestial , so 

Mer*rv Wives of Windsor. 


Willoughby’s Essay — Second Evening. 


§ 2. Cornelius A giippa, 

^ORNELIUS AGRIPPA, of Nettesheim, is a favouiable 
^ specimen of that daring and versatile order of mind 
which, m the sixteenth century, sought adventnie and renow’ii 
in every province of philosophy His restless life is picturesque 
with the contrast of every imaginable \ icissitude. courtier 
and a scholar, a soldier and a mystic, he made the round of 
the courts of Europe. Patronized and persecuted alternately, 
courted as a prodigy and bunted down as a heretic, we see 
him to-day a Plato, feasted by the Sicilian tyrant, to-moirow a 
Diogenes, crawling w'lth a growl into his tub. He lectures 
with universal applause^on the Verbum cf Reiichhn 

He forms a secret association for the promotion of occult 
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science. He is besieged by swarming boois in some Garde 
DoloureasCj and escapes almost by miiacle. He enters 
the service of Mmgaret, Regent of the Netheiknds, then that 
of the Emperor, and is knighted on the field for heioic gallantry 
m the campaign against the Venetians. He is next to be 
heard of as a teacher of theology at Pavia. Plunged into 
poverty by the reverses of war, he writes for comfort a mystical 
treatise On the Threefold Way of Knowmg God. The hand of 
the Marquis of Montferrat plucks him from his slough of 
despond, but ere long he is again homeless, hungering, often 
after bread, ever after praise and power. At the court of 
France, the Queen Mother shows him favour, but withholds 
the honour to which such gifts might well aspire. Then 
appeals the famous book On the Vanity of Arts and Sciences, 

It was wormwood to the proud spirit of Agrippa to be 
treated as a mere astrologer. To think that he must toil in 
obscurity like a gnome, calculating aspects, sextile and quartiie, 
reckoning the cusps and horns of the houses of heaven, to 
subserve the ambition of an implacable intriguante, when his 
valour might adorn the tourney and his wisdom sway the 
council ! He would fain have been in France what that great 
astrologer of the previous century, Martins Galeotti, had been in 
Hungary, to whom the Czar of Russia and the Khan of Tartary 
were said to have sent respectful presents of more than royal 
magnificence ; who was ambassador alike of monarchs and the 
stars ; who bore a share in the statecraft of the court at Buda, 
and charging abreast with the crowned helm of Matthias, rode 
down the ranks of the tuibaned infidel. So the gallant knight 
and the ^ courtier of most elegant thread,’ the archimage, the 
philosopher, the divine, became for awhile a sceptic and a 
Timon. The De Vamtate Scienii&rum ravages, with a wild 
Berserker fury, the whole domain of knowledge. The monk 
Ilsan of mediaeval fable did not more savagely trample the rose? 
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in the enchanted garden of Worms, — Pantagruel did not more 
cruelly roast with fire his six hundred and nine and fifty 
vanquished horsemen, than did Agrippa consume with satire 
every profession and every calling among men. With reason 
might he say in his preface, ^ The grammaiians will rail at me 
« — the etymologists will derive my name from the gout — the 
obstreperous rhetoricians will plague me with their big words 
and inimical gestures — the intricate geometrician will imprison 
me in his triangles and tetragonals — the cosmographer will 
banish me among the bears to Greenland.* Scholastic 
fanaticism could never pardon the man whose sarcasm had left 
nothing standing, save the Holy Scriptures. The monks and 
doctors of Lyons hurled back his tongue-bolts with the dreaded 
cry of heresy. His disgrace and exile they could compass, 
but they could not arrest those winged words or bow that 
dauntless spirit. 

The treatise On the Threefold Way of Knoiauig God, shows 
how, by Divine illumination, the Christian may discern the 
hidden meanings of the New Testament, as the Cabbalist 
evolves those of the Old. It teaches the way in ^hich the 
devout mind may be united to God, and, seeing all things in 
Him, and participating in His power, may even now, according 
to the measure of faith, foretell the future and controul the 
elements. 

The De Occulta FhilosopJiidl (a youthful work re-wiitten in 
his later yeais) treats of the three kinds of magic — the Natural 
(the science of sympathies and antipathies, whereby the adept 
accelerates or modifies the process of nature so as to work 
apparent miracles) \ the Celestial^ or Mathematical (astrology) ; 
and the Religious, or ceremonial (theurgy). 

Once on a time, the savins were sorely piuzled by cei lain 

^ See Carnere (pp. 89-144), to character of this and the precc^din" 
whom I am indebted as regaids the work, havmg had access to neithtT, 
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irregular holes on the front of an ancient temple. One, more 
sagacious than the rest, suggested that these indentations might 
be the marks of nails used to fasten to the stone metallic plates 
lepresenting Gre^ characters. And, in fact, lines drawn fiom 
one point to the next were f‘ound to form letters, and the name 
of the deity stood disclosed. In like manner, the student of 
natural magic sought to decipher the secret language of the 
universe, by tracing out those lines of sympathy which linked 
in a mysterious kindred objects the most remote. It was be- 
lieved that the fields of space were threaded in every direction 
by the hidden highways of magnetic influence ; traversed from 
all points by an intricate network of communication uniting 
the distant and the near — the celestial and terrestrial worlds. 
Science was charged with the office of discovering and applying 
those laws of harmony and union which connect the substances 
of earth with each other and with the operation of the stars. 
Through all the stages of creation men thought they saw the 
inferior ever seeking and tending towards the higher nature, 
and the order above shedding influence on that below. The 
paternal s?an laid a hand of blessing on the bowed head of the 
corn. The longing dews passed heavenward, up the Jacob's 
ladder of the sunbeams, and entering among the bright mims- 
teries of the clouds, came down in kindly showers. Each 
planet, according to its mind or mood, shed virtues healing or 
haimful into mineials and herbs. All sweet sounds, moving by 
the mystic laws of number, were an aspiration towards the 
music of the spheres — a reminiscence of the universal har- 
monies. The air was full of phantasms or images of mateiial 
objects. These, said Agrippa, entering the mind, as the air the 
body, produce presentiments and dreams. Ail nature is 
oracular. A cloudy chill or sultry lull are the Delphi and 
Dodona of birds and kine and creeping things. But the sense 
of sinful man is dull. The master of hidden wisdom may 






facilitate the descent of benign influences, and aid the travail- 
ing creation, sighing for renewal. It is for him to many (in the 
figurative language of the time) the ^ lower and the higher 
potencies, the terrestrial and the astral, as doth the husband- 
man the vine unto the elm/ The sage can make himself felt in 
the upper realm, as on the earth, by touching some chord 
whose vibration extends into the skies. From the law of 
sympathy comes the power of amulets and philtres, images and 
ointments, to produce love or hate, health or sickness, t-^ 
arrest the turning arras of the distant mill, or stay the wings ol 
the pinnace on the Indian seas. Such was Agrippa’s world. 

According to Baptista Porta, a certain breath of life, or soul 
of the world, pervades the whole organism of the universe, 
determines its sympathies, and impaits, when received into the 
soul of the inquirer, the capacity for magical research. Simi- 
larly, in the theory of Agrippa, the fifth element, or aether, is 
the breath of this World-Soul. Within the spiiit thus animat- 
ing the body of the world lie those creative poweis, or qualities, 
which are the producers of all things visible. The instrumentr* 
of this uni\ crsai plastic Power are the stars and the spirits c / 
the elements. 

With all the theosophists man is a microcosm — the harmo- 
nized epitome of the universe . a something representative of 
all that is contained in every sphere of being, is lodged in his 
nature. Thus lie finds sympathies everywhere, and potentially 
knows and operates everywhere. Since, therefore, the inmost 
ground of his being is in God, and the rest of his nature is a 
miniature of the universe, — a true self-knowledge is, propor- 
tionately, at once a knowledge of God and of creation. The 
sources of Religion and of Science are alike within him. 

Agrippa borrows frofn the Phaedrus four kinds of inspiration, 
—the Poetic, the Dionysian (revealing visions), the Apoliinian 
(imparting hidden wisdom), and that of which ascendant Venus 

VOL. II. F 
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is the pure patroness — Rapturous Love, which cairies us to 
heaven m ecstasy, and in the mystic union with Deity discloses 
things unutterable. He compares the soul, as ordinarily in the 
body, to a light witSin a dark lantern. In moments of mystical 
exaltation, it is taken out of its prison-house, the divine element 
is emancipated, and rays forth immeasurably, transcending 
space and time. His Platonism, like that of so many, led him 
from the sensual and the foimal to the ideal. Gieek was, with 
reason, accounted dangeious. Plato was a reformer side by 
side with Luther among the Germans. How loathsome was 
clerkly vice beside the contemplative ideal of Plato 

In those days almost every gieat scholar was also a great 
traveller. The wanderings of Agiippa and his theosophic 
brethren contributed not a little to the progress and diffusion 
of occult science. These errant professois of magic, like those 
aerial travellers the insects, carried everywheie with them the 
pollen of their mystic Lily, the symbol of theosophy, and sowed 
the fructifying particles in minds of kindled growth wherever 
they came. Their very crosses and buffetings, if they maned 
their plans o,|^ study, widened their held of observation ; were 
fertile in suggestions ; compelled to new resources, and multi- 
plied their points of view, — as a modern naturalist, intenupted 
during his observant morning’s walk, and driven under a tree 
by a shower, may find unexpected compensation in the discoveiy 
of a new moss upon its bark, or a long-sought fiy among its 
dropping-leaves. 

Gower. Agiippa’s philosophy gives us a highly imaginative 
view of the woild. 

Atherton. A beautiful romance, — only sui passed by the 
actual results of modern discovery. r 

Willoughby. In those days every fancied likeness was con- 
strued iiito a law of relationship ; every •^semblance became 
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speedily reality; — somewhat as the Chinese believe that sundry 
fantastic rocks in one of their districts, which aie shaped like 
rude sculptures of strange beasts, do actually enclose animals 
of corresponding form. And as for the links of connexion 
supposed to constitute bonds of mysterious sympathy, they are 
about as soundly deduced as that connexion which our old 
popular superstition imagined, between a high wind on Shrove 
Tuesday night, and mortality among learned men and fish. 

Gower. And yet how fascinating those dreams of science. 
What a charm, for instance, in a botany which essayed to read 
in the sprinkled or veined colours of petals and of leaves, in 
the soft-flushing hues, the winding lines, the dashes of crimson, 
amethyst, 01 gold, in the tracery of translucent tissues empui- 
pled or incarnadine, — the planetary cipher, the hieroglyph of a 
star, the secret mark of elementary spirits — of the gliding 
Undine or the ho\ering S}lph 

Willoughby. So too, in gieat measure, with anatomy and 
psychology, for man was said to draw life from the central sun, 
and giowth from the moon, while imagination was the gift of 
Mercury, and wrath burned down to him out oT Mars. He 
was fashioned from the stais as well as flora the earth, and 
born the lord of both. 

Atherton. This close connexion between the teriestrialand 
sidereal worlds w^as to aid in the approximation of man to God. 
The aim was noble — to inarry Natural Science, the lower, to 
Revealed Religion, the highei ; elevating at once the ^vorld and 
man — the physical and the spiiitual ; drawing more close the 
golden chain wfliicli binds the ivorld to the footstool of the 
eternal throne. While a spirit dwelt in all natuie, tiansform- 
ing and lestoring, and benign influences, entering into the sub- 
stances and organisms of earth, blessed them according to their 
capacities of blessing (transforming some with ease to higher 
forms oi beauty, labouring long, and almost lost in the gross- 
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ness and stubbornness of others), so also in the souls of men 
wrought the Divine Spirit, gladly welcomed by the lowly- 
hearted, darkly resisted by the proud, the grace of God here 
an odour of life, and there made a deepening of death upon 
death. 

Willoughby. How close their parallel between the laws of 
receptivity in the inner world and in the outer. They brought 
their best, faithfully — these magi, — ^gold and frankincense and 
myrrh. 

Gower. Talking of sympathies, I have felt myself for the 
last quarter of an hour rapidly coming into rappor’t with those 
old poet-philosophers. I seem to thiist with them to pierce 
tlie mysteries of nature. I imagine myself one of their aspiring 
brotherhood. I say, to the dead let nature be dead ; to me she 
lhall speak her heart The changeful expression, the speechless 
gestures of this world, the languors and convulsions of the 
elements, the frowns and smiles of the twin f rmaments, shall 
have their articulate utterance for my ear. With the inward 
eye I see — here more dim, there distinct — the fine network of 
sympathetic <tnfiuences playing throughout the universe, as the 
dancing meshes of the water-shadows on the sides of a basin 
of marble 

Willoughby, (to Atherton, with a g7'otesque expression of 
pity) He's off ! Almost out of sight already. 

Gower, {apparently unconscious of the interruption,) Yes, 
I will know what legends of the old elemental wars are stored 
within yon grey promontory, about whose grandsire knees the 
waves .are gambolling ; and what is the story of the sea — what 
are the passions X)f the deep that work those enamoured sleeps 
and jealous madnesses ; and what the meaning of that thunder- 
music which the hundred-handed surf S>mites out from the ebon 
or tawny keys of rock and of sand along so many far- winding 
solitary shores. I will know what the inountams dream of 
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when, under the summer haze, they talk in theii sleep, and the 
common car can perceive only the tinkle of the countless lills 
sliding down their sides. There shall be tbld me how first the 
Frost-King won his empire, and made the vanquished heights 
of earth to pass under those ice-harrows which men call glaciers. 

Atherton. ‘ The truant Fancy was a wanderer e\er 

Gower. On the commonest things I see astral influences 
raining brightness — no homeliness without some sparkle of the 
upper glory ; — as the wain and shoon of the peasant on some 
autumn night giow phosphorescent, and are sown with electric 
jewellery. With purged eyesight I behold the nascent and uii' 
fledged virtues of herbs and minerals that are growing folded 
in this swaying nest named earth, look hungering up to their 
parent stais that hover ministering above, radiant in the top- 
most boughs of the Mundane Tree. I look into the heart of 
the Wunderberg, and see, far down, the palaces and churches 
of an undez-world, see branching rivers and lustrous gardens 
where gold and silver flow and flower, I behold the Wild 
women, and the jealous dwarfs, and faraway, the f|;^rlorn haunts 
of the cairn-people, harping under their mossy stones ; while 
from the central depths sounds up to me the rolling litany of 
those giants who wait and worship till the Great Restitution- 
Day. There among those wilderness rocks I discern, under a 
hood of stone, a hermit Potency, waiting for one to lead him 
up to the sunny multitudinous surface-world, and send him 
forth to bless mankind. O long-tarrying Virtue, be it mine to 
open the doors of thy captivity 1 Thou mineral Might, thou 
fragment fiom the stones of the New Jerusalem, thou shalt 
lodge no more in vain among us ! I have felt thy secret 
growing up within my squl, as a shoot of the tree of life, and 
therewithal will I go forth and heal the nations i ^ 

* This distressing outbreaic on the part of Gower will scarcely seem extravagant 
to those who remembei how intensely poetical were many of the theosophic 
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Atherton. No, not till you have had some supper. I hear 
the bell 

, Gower. It is the nineteenth century, then? Ah, yes, I 
remember. 

Willoughby. Away, you logue ! 

hxpotheses. Analogies which uould only occur to imaginative men in then 
Iiouts of revel le were solidified into jninciples and eniolled in the code of 
nature Nothing could be inoie opposite to the si. ting process of modem in- 
\cstigation than the fanciful combination and inipeisonation of those da>s, — 
moic akin, by far, to m>thology than to science Conceits such as the follow- 
ing are those of the poet, — and of the poet as far gone in madness as Plato 
could wish him 

Ihe waters of this world are mad , it is in their raving that they rush so 
V olently to and fro along the great channels of the earth 
File would not have burned, daikness had not been, but for Adam’s fall. 
There is a hot file and a cold Death is a cold fire — Behmen, 

All things— even metals, stones, and meteors— have sense and imagination, 
and a certain ‘ fiducial’ knowledge of God m them 
The arctic pole draws water by its axle-tiee, and these winters bieak foith 
again at the axle-tree of the antarctic pole. 

Earthquakes and thunder are the work of dsemons or angels 
The lightnings without thunder are, as it weie, the falling flowers of the 
‘ sestival' (or summer) stars — Paracelsus 
Hail and snow are the fruits of the stars, proceeding from them as flow'crs and 
blossoms from heib or tree — Paracelsus. 

Night IS, m reality, brought on by the influence of dark slajs, which ray out 
darkness, as the otheis light — Paracelsus. 

The final firdS will transfoim the eaith into crystal. (A summary expression 
for one of Behmerx’s doctrines ) 

The moon, planets, and stars are of the same quality with the lustious 
precious stones of our earth, and of such a nature, that wandering spirits of ihe 
air see in them things to come, as m a magic mirror ; and hence their gift of 
prophecy 

In addition to the terrestrial, man has a sidereal body, winch stands in con- 
nexion with the stars. When, as m sleep, this sidereal body is more free than 
usual from the elements, it holds converse with the stais, and may acquiiea 
knowledge of future Paracelsus^ See Hemy More’s Enlhusiasmus 

Triu?nphatU 5 t § 44 , 



CHAPTER V. 

The reason that Afen do not doubt of maiiv thing's, is, that they never 
examine common Impiessions ; they do not dig to the Root, wheie the Faults 
and Defects lye , they only debate upon the Branches • They do not examine 
whetlier such and such a thing be true, but if it has been so and so understood 
It IS not inquir'd into, whether Galen has said anything to purpose, but whether 
he has said so oi so.— Montaigne. 

Wuxoughby’s Essay — Third Evening, 

§ 3. Theophrastus ParaceUiis. 

T^UE place must be given to the influence of that medical 
‘^^^Ishmael, Paracelsus. Born in 1493 at Emsiedeln, near 
Zurich, he studied medicine at Basle, and travelled Europe for 
foul teen years from Sweden to Naples, and from France to 
Poland. The jealous hatred awakened by a most reasonable 
project of reform drove him from Basle soon after his return. 
Vitiipeiated and vituperating, he became a wanderer through- 
out Germany, eveiy where forming, or followed by, successive 
groups of disciples. He died at the age of forty-eight, in 
a little inn — but not, as report has long said, drunk on the 
tapioom floor; — a victim, more probably, to the vio- 
lence of assailants despatched against him by some hostile 
physicians.^ 

Paracelsus found the medical profession of those days more 
disastrously incompetent, if possible, than we see it in rae 
pages of Le Sage and Moli^re. It was so easy of entrance, he 
complains, as to become* the tempting resouice of knavery and 
ignorance everywhere. With a smattering of Greek a doctor 
1 See Lessing’s ParacehttSf p, 18, 
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might be finished and famous. A dead language was to 
exorcise deadly maladies. Diseases \vere encountered by 
definitions, and fact'and experiment unheeded amidst disputes 
about the sense of Galen, Hippocrates, and Avicenna. When 
a new life began to struggle to the light from beneath the 
ruins of scholasticism, the fearless vehemence of such a nature 
became its appropriate organ. Paracelsus was the first to 
lecture in the vernacular. Instead of reading and commenting 
on the text of Galen, or extracting fanciful specifics from 
Raymond Lully, or John de Rupecissa, he resolved to observe 
and judge for himself wherever the ravages of disease or war 
might furnish him with facts. Preposterous as many of his 
own remedies may have been, he merits the title of a reformer 
in effect as well as purpose. He applied, with great success, 
mineral pieparations before unknown, or little used; performed 
celebrated cures by the use of opium, and exposed the 
fraudulent pretensions of the alchemist and the astrologer. 
To the peisecution and gross abuse of the profession he replied 
in torrents of undiluted and inexhaustible Billingsgate. While 
his velvet-cloaked brethren, with faces blandly inane or por- 
tentously inscrutable, mounted, with step of cat-like softness, 
to the chamber of the obese burgomaster or the fashionable 
lady, Paracelsus gloried in grandiloquent shabbiness and 
boisterous vulgarity. He boasted that he had picked up many 
a hint while chatting as an equal with pedlars, waggoners, and 
old women. He loved to drain his can on the ale-bench 
before wayside hostelries with boors such as Ostade has 
painted. Ragged and dusty, fooling it with his knapsack on 
his back under a broiling sun, he would swear that there lay 
more wisdom in his beard than in all the be-doctored wiseacres 
of all the universities of Europe. 

On the basis of principles substantially, the same with those 
represented by Agrippa, Paracelsus developed, in his own way, 
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the doctrine of signatures, and the relationships of the macro- 
cosm and the microcosm. 

The special illumination of the Holy Ghpst was not more 
essential to the monastic peifection of preceding mystics, than 
to the success of the theosophist in that devout pursuit of 
science inculcated by Paracelsus. The tine Physician — he who 
would be wise indeed in the mysteries of nature, must seek with 
ceaseless impoitunity the light that cometh from above. In the 
Scriptures, and in the Cabbala, lies the key to all knowledge. 
Medicine has four pillars : (i) Philosophy^ generally equivalent, 
as he uses it, to physiology, — the study of the true nature of 
material substances in their relation to the microcosm, man ; 
(2) Astronomy^ embracing especially the influences of the 
heavenly bodies on the human frame; (3) Alchemy, not gold- 
making, but the preparation of specifics— chemistry applied to 
medicine ; (4) Religion, whereby the genuine professor of the 
healing art is taught of God, and works in reliance on, and 
union with, Him.^ In the spirit of the ancient mystics he 
describes the exaltation of one whose soul is inwaidly absorbed, 
so that the ordinary operation of the external senses is sus- 
pended. A man thus divinely intoxicated, lost in thoughts so 
profound, may seem, says Paracelsus, a mere fool to the men 
of this world, but in the eyes of God he is the wisest of man- 
kind, a partaker of the secrecy of the Most High.® Like Agrippa 
(and with as good reason) Paracelsus lays great stress on Ima- 
gination, using the term, apparently, to express the highest 
realization of faith. Bacon observes that Imagination is with 
Paracelsus almost equivalent to Fascination. He speaks of the 
Trinity as imaged in man, in the Heart, (Gemnfh), in Faith, 
and in Imagination, — the three forms of that spiritual nature in 

2 I.essing’s Pamcelsus, § 26. Godfrey Arnold, Ktrcheii-und-Keizer- 

3 Language to this effect is cited geschichie, 1 h. 11 p. 309. 
among the copious extracts g.ven bv 
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us which he declares a fiery paiticle from the Divine Substance. 
By the disposition of the Heart we come to God ; by Faith to 
Christ ; and by Iipagmation we receive the Holy Spirit Thus 
blessed (did we but truly know our own hearts) nothing would 
be impossible to us. This is the true magic, the gift of Faith, 
which, were its strength sufficient, might even now cast out 
devils, heal the sick, raise the dead, and remove mountains.^ 

In the sixteenth century we still trace the influence of that 
doctrine, so fertile in mysticism, which Anselm bequeathed to 
the schoolmen of the middle age. We are to know by ascend- 
ing to the fount of being, and in the primal Idea, whence all 
ideas flow, to discern the inner potency of all actual existence. 
But in Paracelsus we see especial prominence given to two new 
ideas which greatly modify, and apparently facilitate the re* 
searches of theosophy. One of these is the theory of divine 
manifestation by Contraries , — teaching (instead of the old 
division of Being and Non-being) the development of the primal 
ground of existence by antithesis, and akin, in fact, to the 
principle of modern speculative philosophy, according to which 
the Divinf Being is the absorption {Aiifhehing) of those con- 
traries which his self-evolution, or lusiis amoris, has posited. 
This doctrine is the key-note in the system of Jacob Behmen. 
The other is the assumption that man — the micro-cosra, is, as it 
were, a miniature of the macro-cosm — the great outer world, — - 
a little parliament to which every part of the universe sends its 
deputy, — his body a compound from the four circles of material 
existence, — his animal nature correspondent to, and dependent 
on, the upper firmament, — and his spirit, a divine efflux where- 
in, though fallen, there dwells a magnetic tendency towards its 
source, which renders redemption ^possible through Christ. 

De Occulta Philosophia, Prologus^ and published together in a small 
p 30, and p. 58. This is one of the volume, ^asle, 1584. Comp, also 
three treatises edited by Gerard Dorn, Arnold, Th. iv. p. 145. 
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1 here IS nothing, accordingly, in the heavens above, or in the 
eai th beneath, which may not be found in the minor world of 
man. On this principle, further, depends tli|: whole system of 
signatuies in its application to the cure of human malady.^ 
Paracelsus defines true magic as the knowledge of the hidden 
viitLiesand operations of natural objects. The Cabbala imparts 
instiuction concerning heavenly mysteries, and teaches the 
lofuest approximation to the Supieme. By the combination of 
these sources of knowledge we come to understand, and can 
partially produce, that marriage between heavenly influences and 
teirestrial objects, called, m the language of theosophy, Garaa- 
hea.® True magic is founded solely ^on the Ternary and Trinity 
of God,^ and works m harmony with that universal life which, 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, animates all nature, — 
even the granite, the ocean, and the flower. The magic of Para- 
celsus disclaims the use of all ceremonies, conjurations, bannings, 
and blessings, and will rest solely on the po’wer of that faith to 
which the promise was given, that spirits should be subject to it, 
and mountains plucked up at its fiat.’^ We are here far enough 
from the theurgic ritual of lamblichus. But large room still 
remained for superstitious practice, and Paracelsus could not 
refuse his faith to the potency of certain magical words, of 
waxen images, and of pentacula inscribed with magic characteis. 
The universal life of nature was mythologically personified in 
the sylphs and gnomes, the salamanders and undines, somevvhat 
as the thought of supernatural presence found its representation 

® Dorn’s Dictionmtiim Paracelsi Art Magia. Tabs influentiirum 
(Frankfort, 1583}, Art. Microcosmus. coelestiumconjunctio vel impressio qux 
Also the becretiim Magicum of Para- operanturin infenora corpora coelestes 
celsus, enliie m Arnold, p 150. I'he vires, Gamahea Magis, vel matn- 
implanted image of the Trinity, and monium vinum et propnetatum cceles- 
the innate tendency in man toward his tium cum elementanbus corponbus, 
Divine Origin, are familiar to ua» as dicta fuit olim — Paracelsi Aurora 
favourite doctrines with the mystics of Phzlosophorum, cap. iv. p. 24 (ed 
the fourteenth century. Dorn) 

® De Occ, Phil cap. iv. p. ♦i-S, and 7 Aurora. Phil, loc cit ; De Occ. 
cap. XI. p. 78. Also, Diet Paracels. Phil. 1. 11. , and xi p. 79. 
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in the nymphs, the nereids, and the hamadryads, of ancient 
Giecian fable.® 

In the chemistry of Paracelsus all matter is composed, in 
varying proportions, of salt — the firm coherent principle, of 
quicksilvei — the fluid, and of sulphur — the fiery, or combus- 
tible.^ 

The theory of signatures proceeded on the supposition that 
every creature bears, in some part of its structure or outward 
conformation, the indication of the character or virtue inherent 
in it — the representation, in fact, of its idea or soul, Southey 
relates, in his Doctor,, a legend, according to which he who 
should drink the blood of a certain unknown animal would be 
enabled to hear the voice and understand the speech of plants. 
Such a man might stand on a mountain at sunrise, and hearken 
to their language, from the delicate voices of wild flowers and 
glass blades in the dew, to the large utterance of the stately 
trees making their obeisance in the fresh morning airs ; — might 
hear each enumerating its gifts and virtues, and blessing the 
Creator for his bestowments. The knowledge thus imparted by 
a charm, the student of sympathies sought as the result of care- 
ful observation. He essayed to read the character of plants by 
signs in their organization, as the professor of palmistry an- 
nounced that of men by the lines of the hand. Such indications 
were sometimes traced from the resemblance of certain parts of 
a plant to portions of the human frame, sometimes they were 
sought in the moie recondite relations of certain plants to 
certain stars. Thus citrons, according to Paracelsus, are good 

® See De Occ Phil cap v Magical communicate to his fabricator all 
powers are asciibed to images, p 85. manner of secrets and mysteries of 
A collection of talismanic figures is science 

appended to the treatise. In the ^ The three continents — Europe, 
Thesaitrus Philosophoj mn is to be Asia, and Africa— were said to repre- 
found (p 145) the arcanum of the sent these three constituent principles 
Homunculus and the Universal Tine- respectively , the stars contain them, 
ture. The Homunculus is said to be as in sS many vials ; the Penates (a 
a mannikin, constructed by magic, race of sapient but mortal spirits) 
receiving his life and substance from employ them for the manufacture of 
an artificial principle, and able to thunder. 
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for heart affections because they are heart-shaped; and because, 
moreover, they have the colour of the sun, and the heart is, in 
a sort, the sun of the body. Similarly, the sekpJiena ripanm is 
to be applied to fresh wounds, because its leaves are spotted 
as with flecks of blood. A species of dentaria^ whose roots 
resemble teeth, is a cure for toothache and scurvy.^® 

The theosophists, working on principles very similar to those 
of the alchemists, though with worthier and larger puipose, in 
herited the extraordinary language of their predecessors. That 
wisdom of Gamahea, which was to explain and facilitate the 
union of the celestial and terrestrial in the phenomena and pro- 
cesses of nature, naturally produced a phraseology which was a 
confused mixture of theological, astrological, and chemical terms. 
To add to the obscurity, every agent or process was veiled 
under symbolic names and fantastic metaphors, frequently 
changing with the caprice of the adept. Thus the white wme 
of Lully is called by Paracelsus the glue of the eagle ; and 
Lully’s red wine is, with Paracelsus, the blood of the Red Lion. 
Often the metaphor runs into a kind of parable, as with Bernard 
of Treviso. He describes what is understood to be the solution 
of gold in quicksilver, under the regimen of Saturn, leaving a 
residuum of black paste, in the following oriental style : — 

‘The king, when he comes to the fountain, leaving all 
strangers behind him, enters the bath alone, clothed in golden 
robes, which he puts off, and gives to Saturn, his first chamber- 
lain, from whom he receiveth a black velvet suit.’ 

Lessing’s Paracelsus, § 58. This astronomical principles Thus, i\fars 
fanciful kind of physiognomy dis- rules the thumb, wherein lies strength , 
places theurgy, among these inquirers. Jupiter, the forefinger, whence come 
It led, at least, to much accurate auguries of fame and honour, «S:c 
observation. It was a sign of health bee Ltves of the Alchemisitcai 

when the chafing-dish and conjuring- Philosophers This book contains a 
book were forsaken for the woods and collection of the most celebrated 
fields. Cardan, who repudiates the treatises on the theory and practice of 
charge of having ever employed^mcan- the Hermetic Art 1 he passage from 
tations or sought intercom se with Bernard is in The Book of Eaencsm 
daemons, endeavours to establish Philalethes, p, 
chirooiancy on what w'ere then called 
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In like manner, in the Secretum Magicum attributed ( to 
Paracelsus), we find mention of the chemical Virgin Mary, of 
chemical deathr and resurrections, falls and ledeniptions, 
adopted from theological phraseology. We read of the union 
of the philosophic Sol, — Quintessentia Solis, or Fifth Wisdom 
of Gold, With his Father m the Golden Heaven, whereby im- 
perfect substances are brought to the perfection of the King- 
dom of Gold.^^ 

The conclusion of Weidenfeld's treatise on the Green Lion 
of Paracelsus may suffice as a specimen of this fanciful mode Of 
expression, which can never speak directly, and which, adopted 
by Jacob Behmeii, enwraps his obscure system in sevenfold 
darkness • — 

* Let us theiefore desist from fuither pursuit of the said Green 
Lion which we have pursued through the meads and forest of 
Diana, thiough the way of philosopical Saturn, even to the 
vineyards of Philosophy. This most pleasant place is allowed 
the disciples of this art to recreate themselves here, after so 
much pajns and sweat, dangers of foitune and life, exeicising 
the work of women and the sports of children, being content 
with the most red blood of the Lion, and eating the white or 
red grapes of Diana, the wine of which being purified, is the 
most secret secret of all the more secret Chymy , as being the 
white or red wine of Lully, the nectar of the ancients, and their 
only desire, the peculiar refreshment of the adopted sons, but 
the heart-breaking and stumbhngblock of the scornful and 
ignorant’ 


Thus, Cardan declared that the 
law of Moses was fiom Satuin , that 
of Christ, from J upiter and Mercury 
Over that of Mahomet presided, m 
conjunction, Sol and Mars ; while 
Mars and the Moon ruled idolatry. 
It was thought no impiety— only a 
legitimate explanation, to attribute the 
supernatural wisdom and worlds of our 


Loid to the divinely-otdained in- 
fluences of the planetaiy system 

This passage is from the Annota- 
tions of Weidenfeld on the Gj een Lion 
of ^Paracelsus , Lives of the Ahhem. 
Phil p 201 I'he Thesaurus The-* 
saurorum contains another choice 
speciiifeii of the same sort, p. 12 ^. 



CHAPTER VL 

Men I pi ay thee tell me, 

For thou ait a great dreamer — 

Chi. I can dream, sir, 

If I eat well and sleep well 

Men Was it never by dream or appantion opened to thee— 
What the other world was, or Elysium’ 

Didst never travel in thy sleep ’ 

Beaumont and Fletcher : The Mad Lover, 

Willoughby’s PIssay — Fourth Evening. 

§ 4. Jacob Behmen and his Aurora, 

T ET us now crave acquaintance with that most notable 
^ thcosophist, Jacob Behmen. 

It is evening, and in the little town of Gorlitz the business 
of the day is over. The shopkeepers are chatting together 
before their doors, or drinking their beer at tables set out 
in the open air; and comfortable citizens are taking wife 
and children for a walk beyond the town. There is a shoe- 
maker’s shop standing close to the bridge, and under its pro- 
jecting gable, among the signs and samples of the ciaft, may 
be read the name of Jacob Boehme. Within this house, in a 
small and scantily-furnished room, thiee men are seated at a 
table whereon lie a few books and papers and a great heap of 
newly-gathered plants and wild-fio\vers. The three friends 
have just returned from a long 1 amble in the fields which lie 
without the Neissethor. That little man, apparently about 
forty years of age, of withered, almost mean, aspect, with low 
forehead, prominent temples, hooked nose, short and scanty 
heard, and quick blue ejies, who talks with a thin, gentle voice, 
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is, Jacob.^ On one side of him sits Dr. Kober, a medical man 
of high repute in Gbrlitz. He it is who gathered in their walk 
these flowers, ancJ,now he takes up one of them from time to time, 
and asks Behmen to conjecture, from its form and colour, its 
peculiar properties. Often has he to exchange looks of wonder 
with his learned friend on the other side the table, at the 
marvellous insight of their uneducated host This third 
member of the trio is Dr. Balthasar Walter, the Director of the 
Laboratory at Dresden, a distinguished chemist, who has 
travelled six yeais in the East, has mastered ail the scientific 
wisdom of the West, and who now believes that his long search 
after the true philosophy has ended happily at last, beneath the 
roof of the Gorlitz shoemaker. He, too, will sometimes pio- 
nounce a Greek or an Oriental word, and is surprised to find 
how nearly Behmen divines its significance, from the mere sound 
and the movement of the lips in the formation of its syllables.* 
When Walter utters the word Idea^ Behmen springs up in a 
transport, and declares that the sound presented to him the 
image of a heavenly virgin of surpassing beauty. The conver- 
sation wanders on — about some theosophic question, it may be, 
or the anxious times, or the spread of Behmen's writings 
through Silesia and Saxony, with the persecutions or the 
praises following; while good Frau Behmen, after putting a 
youngster or two to bed, is busy downstairs in the kitchen, pre- 
paring a frugal supper. 

Jacob Behmen was born at the village of Alt-Seidenberg, near 
Gorlitz, in the year 1575. As a child, he was grave and 
thoughtful beyond his years. The wonders of fairy tradition 
were said to have become objects of immediate vision to the 
boy, as were the mysteries of religion, in after years, to the man. 

1 The personal appearance of Franckenberg^, in the biography 
Behmen is thus described by his fixed t<;^his Works, § 27. 
friend and biographer, Abraham von - See Note on p 8a> 
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Among the weather-stained boulders of a haunted hill^ the 
young herd-boy discovered the golden hoard of the mountain 
folk — fled in terror, and could never again find out the spot^ 
While not yet twenty, Behmen saw life as a travelling ap- 
prentice. The tender conscience and the pensive temperament 
of the village youth shrank from the dissolute and riotous com- 
panionship of his fellow-craftsmen. Like George Fox, whom 
at this penod he strongly resembled, he found the Church 
scarcely more competent than the world to furnish the balm 
which should soothe a spirit at once excited and despondent. 
Among the clergy, the shameful servility of some, the immoial 
life of others, the bigotry of almost all, repelled him on every 
hand. The pulpit was the whipping-post of imaginary Papists 
and Calvinists. The churches were the fortified places in the 
seat of war. They were spiritually what ours were literally in 
King Stephen’s days, when the mangonel and the cross-bow 
bolts stood ready on the battlemented tower, when military 
stores were piled in the crypt, and a moat ran through the 
churchyard. The Augsbtirg Coiiftssion and the Formula 
Concordicc were appealed to as though of inspirec? authority. 
The names of Luther and Melanchthon were made the end of 
controversy and of freedom. The very principle of Protestant- 
ism was forsaken when ecclesiastics began to prove their 
positions, not by Scripture, but by Articles of Faith. So Behmen 
wandered about, musing, with his Bible in his hand, and 
grieved sore because of the strife among Christian brethien, 
because evil everywhere was spreading and fiuitful, and good- 
ness so rare and so distressed ; because he saw, both near and 
far away, such seeming waste and loss of human souls. A pro- 
found melancholy took possession of him — partly that the truth 
which would give rest wa^ for himself so hard to find, but most 
for the sight of his eyes which he saw, 'when he looked abioad 

^ 3 LebensUauff. 5 4 . 
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upon God’s rational creatures. On his return from his travels 
he settled in Gorhtz, married early, and worked hard at his 
tiade. Eveiywhere these anxious questing thoughts about life’s 
mystery aie with him, disquieting. He leads many mystical 
and astrological books, not impiobably, even thus early, 
Schwenkfeld and Paracelsus.'^ But the cloudy working of his 
mind IS not soon to give place to sunshine and clear sky. He 
is to be found still with the pelican and the bittern in the deso- 
late places where the salt-pits glisten, and the nettles breed, and 
the wild beasts lie down, and the cedar work is uncovered, — 
among the untimely ruins of that City of Hope which had 
almost won back Christendom in the resistless prime of 
Luther. 

At last, upon an ever-memoiable day, as he sat meditating in 
his room, he fell, he knew not how, into a kind of trance. The 
striving, climbing sorrows of his soul had brought him to this 
luminous table-land. A halcyon interval succeeded to the 
tempest. He did not seek, he gazed ; he was surrounded by an 
atmosphere of glory. He enjoyed for seven days an uniufBed 
soul-sabbath. He looked into the open seciet of creation and 
providence. Such seemed his ecstasy. In Amadis of Greece 


^ See his own account of his mental 
conflict and melancholy, issuing in the 
rapturous intuition which solved all his 
doubts, Am ora, cap xix. §§ 1-13 
He acknowledges having read many 
astrological books. Amvra, cap xxv § 
43 Ja, lieber, Leser, ich verstehe der 
Astrologorum Memiing aucli wol, ich 
habe auch ein paar zeilen in ihren 
Schrifften gelesen, und weiss wol w le 
sie den Lauf der Sonnen und Sternen 
schreiben, ich veiachte es auch nicht, 
sondern halte es meisten Theil fur 
gutundiecht. Compare also cap x § 
27 • Ich habe viel holier Meister 
Schrifften gelesen, m Hoffnung den 
Grund und die lechte liefle darmnen 
2U finden, aber ich habe uichts funden 


als einen halb-todten Geist, &c In 
a letter to Caspai Lmdern he mentions 
sundry mystical writers concerning 
whom his con espon dent appears to 
have desiied his opinion, — admits that 
seveial of them were men of high 
spiritual gifts, not to be despised, 
though in many respects capable of 
amendment, — says that they weie of 
good service m their time, and would 
probably express themselves otherwise 
did they write now, — shows wheie he 
thinks Schwenkfeld wrong in atfiimmg 
Christ’s manhood to be no creature, 
and Speaks of Weigel as erring m 
like mannei by denying the Saviour's 
true humanity. — Theosoph. Setidhr, §§ 
52-60. ^ 
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an enchanter shuts up the heroes and princesses of the tale in 
the Tower of the Univeise, where all that happened in. the 
woild ^Yas made to pass before them, as in a magic glass, while 
they sat gazing, bound by the age-long spell. So Behmen 
believed that the principles of the Universal Process were pre- 
sented to his vision as he sat in his study at Gorlitz. We may 
say that it was the woik of all his after days to call to mind, to 
de\elop foi himself, and to express for others, the seminal 
suggestions of that and one following glorious dream. 

Behmen was twenty-five years of age when the subject of 
this first illumination. He stated that he was thrown into his 
trance while gazing on the dazzling light reflected from a tin 
vessel, as the rays of the sun struck into his room. Distrusting 
at first the nature of the vision, he walked out into the fields to 
dissipate the phantasmagoria; but the strange hues and symbols 
were still present, and seemed to point him to the heart and 
secret of the universe. For several years his gift lay hidden. 
Behmen was known as a quiet, meditative, hard-working man, 
fond of books ; otheiwise scarcely distinguishable from other 
cobblers. Ten years after the first manifestation h» believed 
himself the recipient of a second, not, like the former, mediated 
by anything external ; and revealing, with greater fulness and 
order, what before lay in comparative confusion. To fix this 
communication in a form which might be of abiding service to 
him, he began to write his Aurora. 

But he shall tell his own story, as he did tell it, one-and- 
twenty yeais later, to his friend Caspar Lindern. 

^ I saw and knew,’ he says, ^ the Being of ail Beings, the Byss 
(Grand) and the Abyss ; the birth of the Holy Trinity; 
the origin and primal state of this world and of all creatures 
through the Divine Wisdonl. I knew and saw in myself all the 
three -worlds, — i.e. (i) the divine angelic or paradisiacal world; 
then, (2) the dark wofld, as the original of nature, as to the 
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upon God’s rational creatures. On Iiis return from his tiavels 
he settled in Gorhtz, married eaily, and worked hard at his 
trade. Eveiywhere these anxious questing thoughts about life’s 
mystery aie with him, disquieting. He leads many mystical 
and astrological books, not impiobably, even thus early, 
Schwenkfeld and Paracelsus.^ But the cloudy working of his 
mind is not soon to give place to sunshine and clear sky. He 
is to be found still with the pelican and the bittern in the deso- 
late places where the salt-pits glisten, and the nettles breed, and 
the wild beasts lie down, and the cedar work is uncovered, — 
among the untimely ruins of that City of Hope which had 
almost won back Christendom in the resistless prime of 
Luther. 

At last, upon an ever memorable day, as he sat meditating in 
his room, he fell, he knew not how, into a kind of trance. The 
stiiving, climbing sorrows of his soul had brought him to this 
luminous table-land. A halcyon interval succeeded to the 
tempest. He did not seek, he gazed , he was suriounded by an 
atmospheie of glory. He enjoyed for seven days an umuffled 
soul-sabb2?th. He looked into the open secret of creation and 
providence. Such seemed his ecstasy. In Amadis of Greece 


^ See his own account of his mental 
conflict and melancholy, issuing m the 
rapturous intuition which solved all his 
doubts, Am ora, cap xix. §§ 1-13 
He acknowledges having read many 
astrological books Attrora, cap x\v § 
43 Ja, lieber, Leser, ich verstehe der 
Astrologorum Meinung auch wol, ich 
habe auch ein paar zeilen in ihren 
Schnfften geleseii, und weiss wol v le 
sie den Lauf der Sonnen und Sternen 
schreiben, ich verachte es auch nicht, 
sondern halte es meisten Theil fur 
gut und lecht. Compare also cap x. § 
27 Ich habe viel holier Meister 
Schnfften gelesen, in Hoffnung den 
Grand und die lechte lieffe darinnen 
zu finden, aber ich habe mchts funden 


als einen halb-todten Geist, &c In 
a letter to Caspai Lindern he mentions 
sundry mystical writers concerning 
whom his correspondent appears to 
have desiied his opinion, — admits that 
several of them were men of high 
spiritual gifts, not to be despised, 
though in many respects capable of 
amendment, — says that they were of 
good seivice m their time, and would 
probably express themselves otherwise 
did they write now, — shows wheie he 
thinks Schwenkfeld wrong matfiimmg 
Christ’s manhood to be no creature, 
and 'Speaks of Weigel as erring in 
like manner by denying the Saviour’s 
true humanity" — Theosoph, Sendhr. §§ 
52-60. 
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an enchanter shuts up the heroes and princesses of the tale in 
the Tower of the Universe, where all that happened in the 
world was made to pass before them, as in a magic glass, while 
they sat gazing, bound by the age-long spell So Behmen 
believed that the principles of the Universal Process w^ere pre- 
sented to his vision as he sat in his study at Gorlitz. We may 
say that it was the work of all his after days to call to mind, to 
de\elop for himself, and to express for others, the seminal 
suggestions of that and one following gloiious dream. 

Behmen was twenty-five years of age when the subject of 
this first illumination. He stated that he was thrown into his 
trance while gazing on the dazzling light reflected from a tin 
vessel, as the lays of the sun struck into his room. Distrusting 
at first the nature of the vision, he walked out into the fields to 
dissipate the phantasmagoria; but the strange hues and symbols 
were still present, and seemed to point him to the heart and 
secret of the univeise. For several years his gift lay hidden. 
Behmen was known as a quiet, meditative, haid-woiking man, 
fond of books ; otheiwise scarcely distinguishable from other 
cobblers. Ten years after the first manifestation he believed 
himself the recipient of a second, not, like the former, mediated 
by anything external ; and revealing, with greater fulness and 
order, what before lay in comparative confusion. To fix this 
communication in a form which might be of abiding service to 
him, he began to write his Aurora, 

But he shall tell his own story, as he did tell it, one-and- 
twenty yeais later, to his friend Caspar Lindern. 

' I saw and knew,’ he says, ^ the Being of ail Beings, the Byss 
(Grwid) and the Abyss : liem^ the birth of the Holy Trinity; 
the origin and primal state of this world and of all creatures 
through the Divine Wisdonl. I knew and saw in myself all the 
three 'worlds, — i,e. (i) the divine angelic or paradisiacal world; 
then, ( 2 ) the dark world, as the original of nature, as to the 
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fire ; and (3) this external 'visible 'world, as a creation and out- 
birth, or as a substance spoken forth out of the two inner 
spiritual 'worlds. Moreover, I saw and had cognizance of the 
whole Being in good and in evil — how each had its origin in the 
other, and how the Mother did bring forth ; — and this all 
moved me not merely to the height of wonder, but made me to 
rejoice exceedingly. (Incredible as it may appear, this passage 
has a meaning, which may become apparent to some readers 
after a perusal of what is said farther on, in explanation of 
Behmen’s system ) 

‘Soon it came strongly into my mind that I should set the 
same down in wiitmg, for a memoiial, albeit I could hardly 
compass the undei standing thereof in my external man, so as to 
write it on paper. I felt that with such great mysteries I must 
set to work as a child that goes to school. In my inward man 
I saw it \vell, as m a great deep, for I saw light through as into 
a chaos in which everything lay wrapped, but the unfolding 
thereof I found impossible. 

‘ Yet from time to time it opened itself within me, as in 
a growing plant. For the space of twelve years I carried it 
about within me — was, as it were, pregnant therewith, feeling a 
mighty inward impulse, befoi e I could bring it forth in any ex- 
ternal foimj till afterwards it fell upon me, like a bursting 
shower that hitteth wheresoever it hghteth, as it will. So it was 
with me, and ^\hatsoever I could bring into oulwaidness that I 
wrote down. 

‘Theieafter the sun shone on me a good while, }et not 
steadily and without interval, and ^^hen that light had with- 
drawn itself I could scarce undeistand my own woik. And 
this was to show man that his kno'wledge is not his o\m'i, but 
God’s, and that God in man’s souk kno'weth what and how he 
will. 

‘This wiiting of mine I purposed to keep by me all my life, 
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and not to give it into the hands of any man. But it came to 
pass in the providence of the Most High, that I entrusted a 
person with part of it, by whose means it VTas made known 
without my knowledge. Whereupon my first book, the Auf'ora^ 
was taken from me, and because many wondrous things were 
therein revealed, not to be comprehended in a moment by the 
mind of man, I had to suffer no little at the hands of the 
worldly-vise — (von den Ve7nnmft-7veisen). 

‘For three years I saw no more of this said book, and 
thought it verily clean dead and gone, till some learned men 
sent me copies therefrom, exhorting me not to bury my talent. 
To this counsel my outward reason was in no wise willing to 
agree, having suffeied so much already. My reason was very 
weak and timorous at that time, the more so as the light of 
grace had then been withdrawn from me some while, and did 
but smoulder within, like a hidden fire. So I was filled with 
trouble. Without was contempt, within, a fiery driving ; and 
what to do I knew not, till the breath of the Most High came 
to my help again, and awoke within me a new life. ^ Then it 
was that I attained to a better style of writing, likewise to a 
deeper and more thorough knowledge I could reduce all 
Dctter to outward form — as, indeed, my book concerning The 
Threefold Life ihrottgh ihe Three Principles doth fully show, and 
as the godly reader whose heart is opened will see. 

‘ So, therefore, have I written, not from book-learning, or the 
doctrine and science of men, but from my own book which was 
c pened within me, — the book of the glorious image of God, 
which it was vouchsafed to me to read : kis therein I have 
studied — as a child in its motheris house, that sees what its 
father doth, and mimics th^ same in its child’s-play. I need 
no other book than this. 

‘My book has but 4hree leaves — the three principles of 
Eternity. Therein I fii^d all that Moses and the prophets, 
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Christ and his apostles, have taught. Therein I find the foun- 
dation of the world and all mystery, — yet, not I, but the Spirit 
of the Lord doth ^’t, in such measure as He pleaseth. 

^ For hundreds of times have I prayed him that if my know- 
ledge were not for his glory and the edifying of my brethien, 
he will take it from me, only keeping me in his love. But I 
have found that with all my earnest entreaty the fire within me 
did but burn the more, and it is in this glow, and in this know- 
ledge, that I have produced my works 

‘ Let no man conceive of me more highly than he here seeth,, 
for the work is none of mine ; I have it only in that measure 
vouchsafed me of the Lord; I am but his instrument wherewith 
he doeth what he will. This, I say, my dear friend, once for 
all, that none may seek in me one other than I am, as though 
I were a man of high skill and intellect, whereas I live in 
weakness and childhood, and the simplicity of Christ. In that 
chilTs work which he hath given me is my pastime and my 
play ; ^tis there I have my deliglit, as in a pleasure-garden 
where stand many glorious floweis, therewith will I make 
myself glad awhile, till such time as I regain the flowers of 
Paradise in the new man.’ ® 

This letter alludes to the way in which the Aurora was made 
public without the knowledge of its author. The iiiend to 
whom he showed it was Karl von Endern, who, struck by its 
contents, caused a copy to be taken, from which others were 
rapidly multiplied. The book fell into the hands of Gregory 
Richter, the chief pastor in Gorlitz. Well may B eh men say 
that the Aurora contained some things not readily apprehended 
by human reason. A charitable man would have foi given its 
extravagances, catching some glimpses of a sincere and religious 
purpose ; a wise man would have said nothing about it ; a man 
the wisest of the vdse would have bee^ the last to pretend to 

^ Tbeosopk. Sendh', xn §§ 8-20. 
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understand it. But Richter — neither charitable nor wise exceed- 
ingly, nor even moderately stocked with good sense — fell into 
a blundering passion, and railed at Behmen ;from the pulpit, as 
he sat in his place at church, crimson, but patient, the centre 
of all eyes. 

Behmen had already rendered himself obnoxious to Richter 
by a temperate but firm remonstrance against an act of ecclesi- 
astical oppression. Now, his pretensions seem openly to mili- 
tate against that mechanical religious monopoly with which 
Richter imagined himself endowed, — a privilege as jealously 
watched and as profitably exercised by such men as that of the 
muezzins of the mosque of Bajazet, who are alone entitled to 
supply the faithful with the praying compasses that indicate the 
orthodox attitude. The insolent, heretical, blasphemous cobbler 
shall find no mercy. Richter loudly calls for the penalties of 
law, to punish a fanatic who has taught (as he declares) that 
the Son of God is Quicksilver ! Gorlitz magistrates, either of 
the Shallow family, or, it may be, overborne by the blustering 
Rector, pronounce Behmen ‘ a villain full of piety, ^ and banish 
him the town. But by the next day the tide would* appear to 
have turned, and the exile is brought back with honour. The 
shoemaker’s booth is the scene of a little ovation, while Richter 
fumes at the parsonage. Behmen, however, must give up the 
manuscript of the Aurora, and is lequired for the future to 
stick to his last. 

His book, as it became known, procured him many influential 
fi lends among men of learning and men of rank thioughoiit 
Lusatia. He was exhorted not to hide his talent, and the ensu- 
ing five years became a period of incessant literary activity.® 

A full account of the persecution biography A young man, who had 
raised by Gregory Richter against married a xelative of Beh men's, had 
Behmen, was drawn up by Cornelius been so terrified by the threatenings 
Weissner, a doctor of medicine, and of divine wrath launched at him by 
is appended by Franckenl^rg to his Richter, about some trifling money 
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The scholarship of friends like Kober and Walther assisted him 
to supply some of the defects of his education ; the liberality of 
others provided forliis moderate wants, and enabled him to for- 
sake his business for his books/ Once more did his old enemy, 
the primarius Richter, appear against him, with a pamphlet of 
viiulent pasquinades in Latin verse. Behmen issued an elabo- 
late reply, entering minutely into eveiy charge, sending the 
cleiical curses Miome to roost,’ and praying for the enlighten- 
ment of his persecutor with exasperating good temper.® The 
magistiates, fluttered and anxious, requested him to leave 
Gorlitz. Knightly friends opened their castle gates to him ; 
he preferred retirement at Dresden. There, a public disputa- 
tion he held with some eminent divines and men of science, 
was said to have excited general admiration. He returned to 
Gorlitz in his last illness, to die in the midst of his family. He 
expired early on Sunday morning, on the twenty-first of 
Novembei, 1624, in his fiftieth year. He asked his son Tobias 
if he heard the beautiful music, and bade those about him set 
tlie doors open that the sounds might enter. After receiving 
tlic sacrament, he breathed his last, at the hour of which a 
presentiment of dissolution had warned him. His last words 
were, ^ Now I am going to Paradise 1 ’ ® 

Blatter, that he fell into a profound Thus he thanks Christian Bernard 
niel.’pcholy. Behmen comforted the for a small remittance of money — 
<hstre'‘=ed baker, and ventured to Theos Sendbr. ix. Sept 12, 1620 
iLinonsliate with the enraged pn- ^Apologia wider den Prtmarivm 
inarms, becoming ever aftei a marked zii Gorlitz Gregortum Richter, written 
man for se\en years after the affair in 1624 

or tlie Aurora, m 1612, Behmen re- ® Vide Corn, Weissner s WahrhafU 
f-amed from writing. Everything Relation, &c , and Franckenberg’i^ 
he published Mibsequently was pro- account pf hjs l^st hours, § 
diicecl between the >ear 3 1619 and 
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Note to page 80. 

Belimen*s learned friends were accustomed thus to test the insight they so re- 
vered, and would occasionally attempt to mislead his sagacity by wrong terms 
and entrapping questions , but always, we are assuiedf without success See 
Etn Schreibat von etnevt vomekmetz Patritio zind Rathsvetwandim zu 
Gorhtz wegezi sed Jac Behznezis Fez son wzd Scknjfftezi^ appended to Franck- 
enberg’s Life of Behmen 

The rationale of this peculiar significance of letters and syllables he giv''es in 
the following passage — 

When man fell into sin, he was removed from the inmost birth and set m the 
other two, which presently encompassed him, and mingled their influences with 
him and in him [inquahrcteti mit ikme und i 7 t thme), as m their own peculiar 
possession , and man received the spirit and the whole generation of the 
sidereal, and also of the external birth. Therefore he now speaks all w'ords ac- 
cording to tlie indwelling geneiative principle of nature. For the spirit of man, 
which stands m the sidereal birth, and combines with all nature, and is as all 
nature itself, shapes the word according to the indwelling principle of birth 
When he sees anything he gives it a name answering to its peculiar property or 
virtue ; and if he does this he must fashion the word in the foim, and generate 
It with his voice m the way in which the thing he names generates , and herem 
lies the kernel of the whole understanding of the Godhead — Aurora, cap .\ix. 
§§ 74-76 On this principle he examines, syllable by s} liable, the opening words 
of Genesis— not those of the Hebrew, but the German version ('), as follows — 
* Ain Anfaug schuff Goit,' &c These words we must very carefully consider. 
The word AM takes its rise m the heart, and goes as far as the lips. There it 
is arrested, and goes sounding back to whence it came Now, this shows that 
the sound w'ent forth from the heart of God, and encompassed the entire locus 
of the world , but when it was found to be evil, then the sound returned to its 
place again. The word AN pushes forth from the heart to the mouth, and has 
a long stress. But W'hen it is pronounced, it closes in its sedes in the midst with 
theioof of the mouth, and is half without and half within This signifies that 
the heart of God felt repugnance at the corruption of the world, and cast the 
corrupt nature from him, but again seized and stayed it in the midst by his 
heart Just as the tongue arrests the word, and retains, it half without and half 
within, so the heart of God would not utterly reject the enfiamed Salitter, but 
would defeat the schemes and malice of the Devil, and finally restore the other 
— A urora, cap xvin §§ 48-52 A similar precious piece of nonsense is to be 
found, cap xviii. §§ 72, &c of which Barmhcrzig is the thema. He declares, 
m another place, that when the spiritual Aurora shall shine from the rising of 
the sun to the gomg-down of the same, RA RA. R P shall be driven into 
banishment, and with him AM. R. P. These are secret words, he sajs, only 
to be understood in the language of nature — Aurora, xxvi 120 

Behmen was indebted to his conversations with men like Kober and Walther 
for much of bis terminology, and probably to the suggestions awakened by such 
intercourse for much of the detailed application of his system. See Lebens-lauff, 
f §0 ; afid compare the Clav%Sy or Scklmsd dhchct vornehimn ^0* 
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When I myself from mine own self do qnif, 

And each thing else , then all-sprcaden love 
To the \ast Universe my soul doth fit, 

Makes me half equall to all-seeing Jove 
My mighty wings high stretch’d then clapping light, 

I brush the stars and make them shine mote bright. 

Then all the works of God with close embrace 
I deaily hug in my enlarged arms, 

All the hid pathes ot heav enly love I trace, 

And boldly listen to his secret charms 
Then clearly view I where true light doth rise, 

And where eternal Night low-piessed lies 

Hiinry More* 


Willoughby’s Essay — Fifth Evening. 

§ S* Behvien — liis Materials and Style of Worknianship, 

TT has been too much the custom to regard Jacob Behmen 
as a find of speculative Melchisedek — a prodigy without 
doctrinal father or mother. Let us endeavour to form a correct 
estimate of the debt he owes to his mystical predecessors. 

The much-pondering shoemaker consulted the writings of 
Schwenkfeld and Weigel in his distress. He found these 
authors crying unceasingly, ‘ Barren are the schools ; barren 
are all forms; barren — worse than barren, these exclusive 
creeds, this deadly polemic letter.’ Weigel bids him withdraw 
into himself and await, in total passivity, the incoming of the 
divine Word, whose light reveals unto the babe what is hidden 
from the wise and prudent. By the same writer he is reminded 
that he lives in God, and taught that if God also dwell in him, 
then is he even here in Paradise — the st^te of regenerate souls. 
Paracelsus extols the power of faith to penetrate the mysteries 
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of nature, and shows him how a plain man, with his Bible only, 
if he be filled with the Spirit and carried out of himself by 
divine communication, may seem to men at fool, but is in truth 
more wise than all the doctors. Weigel says that man, as 
body, soul, and spirit, belongs to three worlds — the terrestrial, 
the astral, and the celestial. Both Weigel and Paracelsus teach 
him the doctrine of the microcosm. They assuie him that as 
divine illumination reveals to him the mysteries of his oi\n 
being, he will discern proportionately the secrets of external 
nature. They teach that all language, art, science, handicraft, 
exists potentially in man ; that all apparent acquisition from with- 
out is in leality a revival and evolution of that which is within. 

These instructors furnish the basis of Behmen’s mysticism. 
Having drunk of this somewhat heady vintage, he is less dis- 
posed than ever to abandon his search. He will sound even 
those abysmal questions so often essayed, and so often, after all, 
resigned, as beyond the range of human faculties. If, accoiding 
to the promise, importunate prayer can bring him light, then 
shall light be his. When he asks for an answer from above to 
his speculative enquiry into the nature of the Trinity, the pro- 
cesses of creation, the fall of angels, the secret code of those 
warring forces whose conflict produces the activity and vicissi- 
tudes of life, he does not conceive that he implores any miracu- 
lous intervention. Provision was made, he thought, for 
knowledge thus beyond what is wiitten, in the very constitution 
of man’s nature. Such wisdom was but the realization, by the 
grace of God, of our inborn possibilities. It was making actual 
what had otherwise been only potential. It was bringing into 
consciousness an implicit acquaintance with God and natuie 
which was involved in the very idea of man as the ofispring of 
the Creator and the epitome of creation. 

But of what avail i^ light on any minor province of enquiry, 
while the fundamental perplexity is unsolved, — ^Whence and 
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what is evil, and why so masterail? How could King Vorti- 
gern build liis great fortress upon Salisbury Plain, when every 
day’s work was oveithrown in the night by an earthquake — the 
result of that nocturnal combat in the bowels of the earth 
between the blood-red and the milk-white dragons ? And how, 
]*ray, was Behmen to come to rest about his own doubts— far 
less erect a system, — till he had reconciled the contradiction at 
‘he root of all? The eternal opposites must haimomze in some 
ligher unity. Here Paracelsus is Behmen’s Merlin. The doc- 
trine of Development by Conti aries was passed, in the torch- 
race of opinion, from Sebastian Frank to Paracelsus, and from 
him to Weigel. According to this theory, God manifests him- 
self in opposites. The peace of Unity develops into the strife 
of the Manifold. All things consist in Yea and Nay. The 
light must have shadow, day night, laughtei tears, health sick- 
ness, hope fear, good evil, or they would not be what they are. 
Only by resistance, only in collision, is the spark of vitality 
struck out, is power realized, and progress possible. Of this 
hypothesis shall have more to say hereafter. It is the chief 
estate of Behmen’s inheritance. Theosophy bequeathed him, in 
addition, sundry lesser lands ; — namely, the Paracelsian Triad 
of Sulphur, Salt, and Mercury ; the doctrine of the vitality of 
the world, with the ^ Fifth Element,’ or ‘Breath of Life,’ for 
Mundane Soul; the theory of sympathies, stellar influence, sig- 
natures ; and the alchemico-astrotheologico jargon of the day. 

Such, then, were Behmen’s principal materials. His origin- 
ality is displayed in a most ingenious arrangement and develop- 
ment of them j especially in their application to theology and 
the interpretation of Scripture. 

The description furnished us by ^ehmen himself of the 
deciding eppeh of his life, indicates the kind of illumination to 
which he laid claim. The light thus enjoy^ was not shed upon 
a mind from which aU the inscriptions of memory had been 
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effaced, to produce that blank so coveted by the mystics of a 
former day. The cloud of glory magnified and refracted the 
results of those theosophic studies to which he confesses him* 
self addicted. 

The topographer of Fairyland, Ludwig Tieck, tells us that 
when the Elf-children scatter gold-dust on the ground, waving 
beds of roses or of lilies instantly spring up. They plant the 
seed of the pine, and in a moment mimic pine-trees rise under 
their feet, carrying upward, with the growth of their swaying 
arms, the laughing little ones. So swiftly, so magically— not 
by labouring experiment and gradual induction, but in the 
blissful stillness of one ecstatic and consummate week, — arose 
the Forms and Principles of Behmen’s system, and with them 
rose the seer But how, when the season of vision is over, shall 
he retain and represent the complex intricacies of the Unuersal 
Organism in the heait of which he found himself? Memoiy 
can only recal the mystery in fragments. Reflection can with 
difficulty supplement and harmonize those parts. Language 
can describe but superficially and m succession what the inner 
eye beheld throughout and at once. The fetters bf time and 
space must fall once more on the recovered consciousness of 
daily life. We have heard Behmen describe the throes he 
underwent, the difficulties he overcame, as he persevered in 
the attempt to give expression to the suggestions he received.^ 
How long it is before he sees 

The lo\ely members of the mighty whole — 

Till then confused and shapeless to his soul,— 

Distinct and glorious grow upon his sight, 

The fair enigmas brighten from the Night. 


^ While regarding as infall^Dly cer- 
tain the main features of the doctrine 
communicated to him, Behmen is quite 
ready to admit the imperf^t character 
both of his knowledge and his setting 
foith thereof Light was communi- 


cated to him, he said, by degrees, at 
uncertain intervals, and never un- 
mmgled with obscurity — A uro)' -7, cap. 
vn. § II ; cap, x. § 26, and ©'"ten else- 
where. 
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7"o us, who do not share Behinen’s delusion, who see lu his 
condition the extraordinary, but nowise the supernatural, it is 
clear that this difficulty was so great, not from the sublime 
character of these cosmical revelations, but because of the 
utter confusion his thoughts were in. Glimpses, and snatches, 
and notions of possible reply to his questions, raying thiough 
as from holes in a shutter, reveal the clouds of dust in that 
unswept brain of his, where medical recipes and theological 
doctrines, the hard names of alchemy and the super-subtile 
fancies of theosophy, have danced a whirlwind saiaband. Yet 
he believed himself not without special divine aid in his 
endeavours to develop into speech the seed of thought 
deposited within him. He apologises for bad spelling, bad 
grammar, abbreviations, omissions, on the ground of the 
impetuosity with which the divine impulse hurried forward his 
feeble pen.® Unfortunately for a hypothesis so flattering, he 
improves visibly by practice, like ordinary folk. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that Behmen and the 
mystics are partly right and partly wrong m turning from 
books and Schools to intuition, when they essay to pass the 
ordinary bounds of knowledge and to attain a privileged gnosis. 
It is true that no method of human wisdom will reveal to men 
the hidden things of the divine kingdom. But it is also true 
that dreamy gazing will not disclose them either. Scholarship 
may not scale the heights of the unrevealed, and neither 
assuredly may ignorance. There is nothing to choose between 
far-seeing Lynceus and a common sailor of the Argo, when the 
object for which they look out together is not yet above the 
horizon. The latter, at all events, should not regard the 
absence of superior endowment as an advantage. 

In the more high-wrought forms of theopathetic mysticism* 

2 Aurora, x. §§ 44, 45. 
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we have seen leason regarded as the deadly enemy of raptiue. 
The surpassing union which takes place in ecstasy is dissohed 
on the first movement of reflection. Self-consciousness is tlie 
lamp wheieby the ill-fated Psyche at once discerns and loses 
the celestial lover, whose visits cease with secrecy and night. 
But Behmen devoutly employs all the powers of a most actu e 
mind to combine, to order, to analyse, to develop, the heavenly 
data. 

Piotestant mysticism generally is, like Behmen’s, commu- 
nicative. The mysticism of the Reformation and of the 
Counter-Reformation aflbrd, in this respect, a striking contrast. 
That of the Romanists is, for the most part, a veiled thing, not 
to be profaned by speech. It is an ineffable piivilege which 
description would deprive of its awe. It is commonly a con- 
trivance employed for effect — a flash, and darkness. It is a 
distinction, in some cases, for services past; an individual 
pieparation, in others, for services to come. The special 
revelation of the Protestant is a message to some man for his 
fellow-men. It at least contemplates something practical. It 
is generally reformatory. The vision of the Romisl? saint is a 
private token of favour, or a scar of honour, or a decoration 
from the court of heaven, like a cross or star. 

The illumination of Behmen differs, again, from that o. 
Swedenborg, m that he does not profess to have held com- 
munication with spirits, or to have passed into other ivorlds 
and states of being. While his doctrine is, in many respects, 
less subjective than that of Swedenborg, his mode of vision, so 
entirely internal, is more so. 

The three-leaved book, says Behmen, is within me ; hence 
all my teaching. In man are the three gates opening on the 
three worlds. Behmen’s heaven is not wholly above the sky. 
The subterranean regions cannot contain his hell. The inner 
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and spiritual spheie underlies eveiy where the material and 
outward.^ As with those hollow balls of carved ivory that 
come to us from the East, one is to be discerned wuthin the 
Other through the open tracery. The world is like some kinds 
of fruit—a plum or apple, for instance, — «nd has its rind*men, 
its pulp-men, and its core, or kernel-men j yet all with the 
same faculties, — only the hist live merely on the surface of 
things ; the last peiceive how the outer form is determined by 
the central life within. Man intersects the spiritual, sidereal, 
and tenestiial worlds, as a line from the centre to the outer- 
most of three concentric circles. Behmen would say that his 
insight aiose from his being aided by Divine Grace to live 
along the whole line of his nature, with a completeness attained 
by few. He travels to and fio on his radius. When recipient 
of celestial truth he is near the centre ; when he strives to give 
utterance and foim to such intimations, he approaches the 
circumference. ^Vhen asked how he came to know so much 
about our cosmogony, and about the origin and ceconomy of 
the angelic world, he would answer, ‘ Because I have lived in 
that regidli of myself which opens out upon those regions. I 
need not change my place to have entrance into the heavenly 
spheie. I took no Mahomet’s flight. The highest and the 


See A tiroray cap xiv §§ 26-45 * 
cap will. § 86. 

After speaking of the revolt of 
lAicifcr as the cause of the present im- 
pel fection and admixture of natural 
omI in the world, by coiruptmg the 
influence of the Fountain-Spirits 
thioughout our department of the 
iinueise, and of the blind and en- 
dangered condition of man consequent 
iheieon, he adds, — ‘But thou must 
not suppose that on this account the 
lieavenly light in the Fountain-Spints 
of God IS utterly extinct. No ; it is 
but a darkness which we, with onr 
coiriipt eyesight, cannot appiehend. 
Rut when God removes the darkness 


which thus broods above the light, and 
thine e>es are opened, then thouseest 
even on the spot where thou sittest, 
standest, or dost he m thy room, the 
lovely face of God, and all the gates 
that open upon heaven Thou needest 
not first lift thine eyes upwaids to 
heaven, for it is written, ‘ The word is 
near thee, even on thy lips and m thine 
heart ,’ Dent xxx 14 , Rom. x. 8 So 
near thee, indeed, is God, that the 
birth of the Holy Trinity takes place 
in thine heait also, and there ah thre<- 
persons are born, — Father Son and 
Hoi V Ghost.'— cap. x. §§57, 

58. ' _ 
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inmost, in the deepest sense, are one/^ So it is as though man 
stood at a spot where three rivers are about to join; as 
though to drink of the water of each was Jo give him know- 
ledge of the kind of country through which each had passed ; 
how one ran embrowned out of marshy lakes — through wealthy 
plains — under the bridges of cities, — washing away the refuse 
of manufactures ; while the second came ruddy from rocks, red 
with their iron rust, — came carrying white blossoms and silver- 
grey willow leaves from glens far up the countiy, deepfolded in 
hanging woods ; and the water of the third, ice-cold and 
hyaline, presented to the soul, as it touched the lips, \isions of 
the glacier-portcullis from under whose icicles it leaped at fiist, 
and of those unsullied tracts of heavenward snow which fed its 
childhood at the bidding of the sun, and watched it from the 
heights of eternal silence. 


The Aurora was the firstfruit of the illumination thus 


4 ‘ The spirit of man,’ says Behmen, 
‘contains a spark from the power and 
light of God ’ The Holy Ghost is 
‘ creatLirely’ within it when renewed, 
and It can therefore search into the 
depths of God and nature, as a child 
in Its father’s house In God, past, 
present, and future , bieadth, depth, 
and height , far and near, are appre- 
hended as one, and the holy soul of 
roan sees them in like manner, al- 
though (in the present imperfect state) 
but partially For the devil sometimes 
succeeds m smothering the seed of in- 
ward light.’ — Aurora, Vonede, §§96- 
105 

According to Behmen, Stephen, 
when he saw the heavens opened, and 
Christ at the right hand of God, w'as 
not spiritually translated into any dis- 
tant upper region, — ‘he had .pene- 
trated into the inmost birth — into the 
heaven which is everywhere ’ — A urora, 
cap XIX § 48 Similarly, h# declares 
that he had not ascended into heaven, 


and seen with the eye of the flesh the 
creative piocesses he describes, but 
that his knowledge coi-^s from the 
opening within him of the gate to the 
inner heavenly world, so that the 
divine sun arose and shone withm his 
heart, giving him infallible inward cer- 
tainty concerning everything he an- 
nounces If an angel from heaven 
had told him such things, he must 
have doubted It might have been 
Satan lu a garb of light it would 
liave been an external testimony : it 
would have been beyond his compre- 
hension , but this light and impulse 
from within precludes all doubt. 1 he 
holy Soul IS one spirit with God, 
though still a creature ; sees as the 
angels see, and lar more, since they 
discern only heavenly things, but man 
has experience both of heaven and 
hell, standing as he does midway be- 
tween the two. — Aurora, cap. xi. §§ 
68-72, and cap xn § 117. Comp, 
also ?p. XXV. §§ 46-48. 
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realized. He composed it, he reminds us, for himself alone, 
to give him a hold against any refluent doubt that might 
threaten to sweep him back into the waves. It is the worst 
wiitten of all his treatises. With respect to it, the answer 
of Shakspeare’s Roman shoemaker gives to Marullus may be 
adopted by our Teuton — ‘ Truly, sir, in respect of a fine 
workman, I am but, as you would say, a cobbler.’ Yet this 
botched performance best renders us the genuine Behmen, as 
he was when first the afflatus came, befoie gi eater leisure for 
reading and study, and intercourse with men of station or 
scholarship had given him culture. This Awvra^ then, over 
which Karl von Endern poied in his simplicity till he rose 
therefrom with a bewildered admiration and a sense of baffled 
amazement, physically expressed by a feverish headache, — over 
whose pages Gregory Richter galloped with scornful hoof, 
striking out pishes and pshaws and bahs over its flinty rugged- 
ness, — this Aurora — a dawn opening for Behmen with such 
threatening weather within and without — what kind of book 
does it appear to us ? 

It is at^first with curiosity, then with impatience, and ere 
long with the irritation of inevitable fatigue, that we lead those 
wordy pages Behmen wrote with such a fuiious mpetus. How 
wide the distance between him and his readers now ! Behold 
him early in his study, with bolted door. The boy must see 
to the shop to-day 3 no sublunary cares of awl and leather, 
customers and groschen, must check the rushing flood of 
thought The sunshine streams m — emblem, to his ‘high- 
raised phantasy,’ of a more gloiious light As he writes, the 
thin cheeks are flushed, the grey eye kindles, the whole frame 
is damp and trembling with excitement Sheet after sheet is 
covered. The headlong pen, too precipitate for cahgiaphy, for 
punctuation, for spelling, for syntax, dashes on. The lines 
which darken down the waiting page are, to the writer, furrows 
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into which heaven is raining a driven shower of celestial seed. 
On the chapters thus fiercely written the eye of the modern 
student rests, cool and critical, wearily scanning paragraphs 
digressive as Julieds nurse, and protesting with contracted 
eyebrow, that this easy writing is abominably hard to read. 
We survey this monument of an extinct enthusiasm, — this 
structuie, many- chambered, intricate, covering so broad a 
space, — as does the traveller the leniains of the Pompeian 
baths ; — there are the cells and channels of the hypocaiist, 
dusty and open to the day, the files long since gone out, and 
all that made the busy echoing halls and winding passages so 
full of life — the laughter, the quarrel, the chatter of the 
vestibule, imagination must supply, while Signor Inglese, 
beneath a laige umbrella and a straw hat, doth gaze and 
muse, with smarting eyes and liquefying body. 

Behmen does not suffer much more m this respect than all 
minds of his class must suffer Imagination, with its delicate 
sympathy, will know how to make allowance for him ; but 
reason will not attempt to rescue him fiom condign sentence of 
unreadableness. It is obvious, after all, that the good man's 
inspiration was not born of the mania Plato describes as 
‘ divine transport / that it was akin rather to that morbid 
activity -which is but ‘ human distemper.’ It is the prerogative 
of genius to transmit thiough the dead page, with a glow that 
can never become quite cold, some rays of that central heat of 
heart w^hich burned wiien the wTiter held the pen. The powder 
of Behmen does not reach so fai. That rapidity which w^as tc 
him the witness of the Spirit, leaves foi us only the common 
signs of unpardonable haste, — is tediously visible in negligence 
disorder, repetitions, and difiiiseness. 

As might be expected, Behmen is often best in those parts 
of his wnitings to wirich he himself would have assigned less 
value. In many of* his letters, in some of his prefaces, and 
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interspeised thioughout all his works, exh citations are to be 
found which in their pungency and searching foice recal the 
burning admonitio;ps of Richard Baxter. These appeals, 
summoning to religious simplicity and thoroughness, exposing 
the treacheries of the heait, encouraging the feeble-minded, 
awakening the sleeper, w^ould be as eloquent and pathetic 
as they are earnest and true, did he oftener know where to 
stop. Such passages, however, are pi eludes or inteiludes 
neighboured by heavy monologue, monotonous and protracted 
beyond all patience. We descend from those serene uplands, 
where the air is redolent of the cedais of Lebanon, and the 
voices we hear lecal the sounds of Hebrew prophecy or psalm, 
to the poor fiats of his mortal speculation — muddy, we must 
say it, in the finest weather, where chalky sti earns wind their 
slow length by stunted pollards, over levels of interminable 
verbiage. 

The same ideas incessantly recur, sometimes almost in the 
same words. Such repetition contiibutes not a little to the 
discouragement and perplexity of the reader, even when most 
pertinaciously bent on exploring these recesses, — as in thread- 
ing his dim way through the catacombs, the investigator loses 
count by the resemblance of so many passages to each other, 
and seems to be returning constantly to the same spot. With 
all his imagination, Behmen has little power of elucidation, 
scarcely any original illustration. The analogies suggested to 
him are seldom apt to his purpose, or such as leally throw light 
on his absti actions. To a mind active m such direction illus- 
tiative allusions are like the breed of ponies celebrated m the 
Pirate^ that graze wild on the Shetland hills, from among 
which the islander catches, as he needs, the first that comes to 
hand, puts on the halter, canters it his journey, and lets it go, 
never to know it more. But Behmen, when he has laid hold of a 
similitude, locks the stable door upon it — keeps it for constant 
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service — and at some times rides the poor beast to death. The 
obscurity of his writings is increased by his arbitrary chemico- 
theological terminology, and the hopeless ^confusion in which 
his philosophies of mmd and matter he entangled. His pages 
resemble a room heaped in disorder, with the contents of a 
library and laboratory together. In this apartment you open a 
folio divine, and knock over a bottle of nitric acid ; — you go to 
look after the furnace, and you tumble over a pile of books. 
You cannot divest youiselfof the suspicion that when you have 
left the place and locked the door behind you, these strange 
implements will assume an unnatural life, and fantastically 
change places, — that the books will some of them squeeze 
themselves into the crucible, and theology will simmer on the 
fire, and that the portly alembic will distil a seimon on pre- 
destination. 

The Aurora is broken every here and there by headings in 
capital letters — promising and conspicuous sign-posts, on which 
are written, ‘Mark!’ — ‘Now mark!’ — ‘Understand this 
aright !’ — ‘ The gate of the great mystery ‘ Mark 

NOW THE HIDDEN MYSTERY OF GOD — ‘ Th^ DEEPEST 
DEPTH !’ — and similar delusive advertisements, pointing the 
wayfarer, alas ^ to no satisfactory path of extrication, — places 
rather of deeper peril, — spots like those in the lowlands of 
Northern Germany, verduious and seemingly solid, but conceal- 
ing beneath their trembling crust depths of unfathomable mire, 
whence (like fiy from treacle-jar) the unwary traveller is happy 
to emerge, miserably blinded and besmeared, with a hundred- 
weight of mud weighing down either limb. Often does it seem 
as though now, surely, a goodly period ivere at hand, and 
Bellmen were about to say something summary and trans- 
parent : the forest opems — a little cleared land is discernible 
— a solitary homestead or a charcoal-burner’s hut appeals to 
indicate the verge of tliis interminable Ardennes forest of words 
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— ^but only a little further on, the trees shut out the sky again ; 
it was but an inteistice, not the limit ; and the wild underwood 
and press of trunks embanass and obscure our course as 
before. It is some poor relief when Behmen pauses and 
fetches breath to revile the Devil, and in homely earnest calls 
him a damned stinking goat, or asks him how he relishes his 
prospects; when he stops to anticipate objections and objurgate 
the objectors, dogmrfltizing anew with the utmost natveie^ and 
telling them to take care, for they will find him light to a 
certainty at the last day ; or, finally, when he refreshes himself 
by a fling at the Papists, quite Lutheran in its heartiness. For 
in Behmen’s mysticism there was nothing craven, effeminate, or 
sentimental. Pie would contend to the death for the open 
Bible. All spiritual servitude was his abhorrence. Very 
different was the sickly mysticism for a short time in vogue in 
Germany at a later peiiodof the seventeenth centiiiy. Behmen 
was no friend to what was narrow or corrupt in the Lutheranism 
of his day. But a Lutheran he remained, and a genuine 
Protestant. Sickly and servile natures could only sigh over 
the grand religious battle of those days, and would have made 
away their biithright — liberty, for that mess of pottage — peace. 
They began by regarding the strife between tyranny and 
freedom with unmanly indifference. They ended by exercising 
for the last lime their feeble private judgment, and seeming 
themselves with obsequious haste in the shackles of the 
infallible Ciiuich. 
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Willoughby's Essay — Sixth Evening. 


§ 6 , yacoD Beh7nen, — Sketch a?id Estimate of his System, 

OO our Behmen, rejoicing in his supernatural light, is 
^ prepared to answer more questions than ever the Northern 
hero, Ganglar, put to the throned phantoms in the palace 
roofed with golden shields. Let us listen to some ox'’ his 
replies. We have been long in the penumbra — now for the 
depth of the shadow. 

To begin with, Behmen must have an ^ immanent,^ as dis- 
tinguished from the revealed Trinity. He attempts to exhibit 
the principle of that threefold mode of the divine existence, 
concerning which we could have known nothing, apart from 
^Revelation, and which Revelation discloses only in its practical 
connexion with the salvation of man. His theory of the Trinity 
is not one whit more unsubstantial than many suggested by 
modern philosophical divines of high repute. In the Abyss of 
the divine nature, the Nothing of unrevealed Godhead, Behmen 

1 The initiate mmd saith tTHis and thou art the manifest, thou art the 
saith that, as it circles around the hidden one, — hid by thy glories. One, 
unspeakable Depth. Thou art the and yet all things, one m thyseli alone, 
bringer-forth, thou too thS offspring ; yet throughout all things I 
thou the illuminer, thou the illuminate ; 
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supposes that there exists Desire — a going forth, on the pait of 
what is called the Father. The object and realization of such 
tendency is the So^a. The bond and result of this reciprocal 
love is the Holy Spirit.® 

Here a marked difference must be noted between Behmen 
and recent German speculation. With Hegel, for example, 
humanity is an indispensable link in the Tiinitarian process. 
God depends on man for his self-consciousness and develop- 
ment. The deity of Behmen, on the contrary, is self-sufficing, 
and the circle of the divine blessedness does not stand 
indebted to man for its completion. 

But does not every inward suppose an outward ? As, there- 
fore, theie is an Eternal Spnit, so also is there an Eternal 
Nature. God is not mere being; He is Will. This Will 
manifests itself in an external universe. 

The Eternal Nature, or MysUrium Magmm^ may be 
described as the external correlative of the divine Wisdom. In 
other words, what are Ideas in the divine Wisdom, assume ex- 
ternal form, as natural properties, in the Eternal Nature. Suso 
and Spenser sing the praises of the heavenly Wisdom. Behmen, 
too, personifies this attribute as the eternal Virgin. But Nature 
is distinguished from the maiden Wisdom as the prolific 
Mother of the Universe. 

In the Eternal Nature, aie seven ‘ Foims of Life,* or L^ctive 
Pnnciples,’ or ^Fountain-Spirits* (^Qnellgehter)^ or ^Mothers 
of Existence,’ — typified in the seven golden candlesticks of the 

^ Von den dy'ei Pnncipioi des the Powci [Kraffi) whereby it pos- 
Goitlichen Wesens, cap vii §§22, &c , sesses a body proper to itself , secondly, 
cap. IX 30, et passim. Aurora, cap. the sap {Safft) or heart , thirdly, the 
ii § 41 ; cap xxiii. 61-82. Compare peculiar viitue, smell, or taste pro- 
Aurora, cap. xx. §§ 49, &c Drei ceeding from it , this is its spirit 
Princip.cQ.-p.vii 25 Auro 7 ‘a, cap. x. (§47). So, in the soul of man, do 
§ 58. Alsocap. 111. thioughout There Power,® and Light, and a Spirit of 
he desenbes the way m which every Understanding— the offspring of both 
natural object— wood, stone, or plant, — conespond to the three peitjOns of 
contains three principles, — the image, the Tiinit^'^{§ 42,) 
or impress of the divine Trinity , first, 
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Apocalypse, and in the many examples of that significant 
number. These Forms reciprocally generate and are generated 
by each other. Each one of them is at onc^ the parent and 
offspring of all the rest. As King Arthur for his knights, so 
Behmen has a kind of round table for them, that no one may 
hold precedence. He compares them to a skeleton globe, or a 
system of wheels 1 evolving about a common centre. This 
heart or centre is the Son of God, as the sun is the heart and 
lord of the seven planets. The antitheses which these various 
qualities present to each other, in their action and reaction, aie 
harmonized in the Supreme Unity. The opposition and recon- 
ciliation of ideal principles manifest the divine fulness, — consti- 
tute a play of love and life in the Divine Nature, the blessed- 
ness of Godhead. But the simultaneous action of these 
qualities becomes concrete in the visible universe. On our 
planet their operation has been corrupted by moral evil, and is 
therefore accompanied by painful strife ; so that, with harsh 
clangour, the great wheel of life is turned by hostile forces. 

The shortest method will be at once to catalogue the 
mighty Seven — the besiegers of that Thebes, your patience. 

I. The Astringent Quality. 

This first Fountain Spirit is the principal of all contractive 
force. It is desire, and draws, producing hardness, solidity, &c. 
Rocks are hard because this quality is dominant, or primus in 
them, as Behmen phrases it. In organic natuie it produces the 
woody fibre. It predominates im the planet Saturn, in salt, in 
bone, 111 wolves. 

II. The Sweet Quality, 

The second is the antagonist of the fiist, — the principle of 
expansion and movement. The pliant forms of plants, fluids, 
quicksilver, — and, amQ|ig animals, the subtle fox, are examples 
of its characteiistic supremacy. 
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III. The Bitter Quality. 

This is the principle generated from the conflict of those two 
contranes, the first and second. It is manifest in the anguish 
and strife of being, — in the alterations of the revolving wheel 
of life. It may become heavenly rapture or hellish torment. 
Its influence is dominant in sulphur, in the planet Mars, in 
war, in dogs. It produces red colouis, and leigns in choleric 
temperaments. 

IV. The Quality of Fire. 

The first three qualities belong more especially to the kingdom 
of the Father — of wrath, necessity, death. The last three to the 
kingdom of the Son — of love, freedom, life. The fourth quality 
is the intermediate or transition point between the two 
members of this antithesis of evolution. In the quality of Fire, 
light and darkness meet ; it is the root of the soul of man ; 
the source, on either side, of heaven and hell, between which 
our nature stands. In this lower material world, it is manifest 
in the principle of growth. In the sidereal w^orld, its planet is 
the central sun. It produces yellow colours ; reigns, among 
metals, in gold, — among animals, in the lion. 

V. The Quality of Love. 

This principle, in its higher operations, is the source of 
wisdom and glory. It predominates in all sweet things, in 
birds, in the intercourse of the sexes ; and its star is Venus. 
Behmen, in some places, assigns this quality especially to the 
gracious Son. 

VI. The Quality of Sound. 

Hence, in heaven, the songs of the angels, the harmony of 
the spheres ; in man, the five senses, understanding, and the 
gift of speech. This quality is primus in jovial temperaments, 
and produces blue colours. 
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VI 1. The Quality of Corporeity.^ or Essential Substance- 

This IS the quality by which all the rest come to manifesta- 
tion. It falls, with the preceding, more peculiarly under the 
province of the Holy Spirit, as the searching and fornmtive 
principle. It is the source in the heavenly woild of the beauti- 
ful forms of Paradise, as the preceding is of its sweet sounds. 
On earth it is the plastic power ruling matter — the operative 
spirit of nature.® 

It IS curious to observe how Behmen’s theory takes hold of 
Chemistry with one hand, and Theology with the other. 
Paracelsus pronounced all matter composed of salt, mercury, 
and sulphur. Behmen adds, ^ It is even so, considering salt as 
the representative of the astringent or attractive pimcipie, — 
mercury, of the fluent or separative, — and sulphur, of nature’s 
pain in the resultant process of production.’ Again, the Father 
is the dark or fiery principle ; the Son, the principle of light or 
grace ; and the Holy Ghost, the creative, foimative, preserving 
principle — the outbirth or realization of the two forme* There 
are no materials so incongruous that a dexteious use ot 
imaginative or superficial analogies cannot combine them. In 
this way, a medley of terms from the nomenclature of every 
science may be catalogued and bracketed in symmetrical 
groups of twos and threes. Behmen was too much in earnest, 
however, to carry such artificial method very far. He was more 
concerned about thought than orderly form. He could not 
postulate a fact to fill a gap in a synopsis. Though he mingles in 
much confusion the sciences of mind and matter, he does not 
confound their subjects, and regard them as different states of 
one substance. He would not affirm, with Schelling, that matter 
was mind dormant; and mind, matter realized and self-conscious. 

® See Note on p. 120. 
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We have seen that Behmen assigns the first three piinciples 
to the dark kingdom of the Father. When he describes that 
as a realm of wrath and daikness, he speaks chiefly from the 
human point of view. God is love. The Father regarded as 
the wiath-pnnciple, cannot strictly be called God. But the 
very principle which makes love what it is, becomes, in respect 
to sm, so much wrath. 

Yet, independently of man, and of such wiath as he may 
know, God would still have manifested himself in contraries. 
The divine One, the unmamfested Subject, seeking an object — 
desiring, as it were, to find himself, becomes what, for lack of 
better terms, Behmen has to call a craving darkness, or burning 
sense of want Not that Deity suffers pain ; but a certain 
passion must form the base of action. Realizing that object, 
the darkness becomes light That light — the Son — had not 
been, but for the darkness — the Father. Then from the two, 
which are one, arise, in the Holy Spirit, the archetypal Forms 
of the universe. Thus, from the depth of the divine nature 
itself spring these opposites, Power and Grace, Wrath and 
Love, Darkness and Light , and thence, by a combination of 
forces, the manifestation of God in the quickened, changeful 
universe. But for such antithesis God had remained un- 
revealed. Without so much of antagonism as is essential to 
action, the Divine Being had not lealized the gloiy of his 
nature. 

At the same time, Behmen caiefully excludes the notion of 
modern pantheism, that the Divine Idea develops itself by a 
process, and grows as the world grows,* ‘ I have to relate in 
succession,’ he would say, Svhat takes place simultaneously in 
God, — to describe separately what is one, in Him. He needs 
no method, no medium. The Eternal Nature is not his in- 
strument for creating the visible universe. Thought and 
^ Note on p. 121. 
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realization, with God, take place together, and aie in Him 
identical.' So, in describing a landscape, we have to relate 
severally the sounds and appearances of buds -and clouds, hills 
and waters. But to him who is on the spot, the birds sing, the 
waters shine, the clouds fly, the trees bow on the hill, and the 
corn waves along the valley, at one and the same time. His 
senses are the focus of the whole : he sits in the centre. But 
description must travel the circumference. 

We now arnve once more at Behmen’s ' Yea and Nay' — that 
theory of antithesis befoie noticed : his explanation of the 
origin of Evil. These Contraries are his trade-winds, whereby 
he voyages to and fro, and traveises with such facility the 
whole system of things. He teaches that the Di\me Unity, in 
its manifestation or self-realization, paits into t^^o principles, 
variously called Light and Darkness, Joy and Sonow, Fire and 
Light, Wiath and Love, Good and Evil. Without what is 
termed the Darkness and the Fire, there would be no Love and 
Light. Evil is necessary to manifest Good. Not that anything 
is created by God for evil. In everything is both ^od and 
evil : the predominance decides its use and destiny. What is 
so much pain and evil in hell, is, in heaven, so much joy and 
goodness. The bitter fountain and the sweet flow originally 
from one divine Source. The angels and the devils are both 
in God, of whom, and in whom, all live and move. But from 
their divine basis, or root, the foimer draw joy and glory, the 
latter shame and “woe. The point of collision is the gate ot 
anguish and of bliss. 

Thus Behmen, from far away, echoes Heiaclitus, and declares 
Strife the father of all things. What were Virtue, he would 
ask, without temptation ? In life's -warfare lies its greatness. 
Our full wealth of being is only realized by a struggle for very 
life Not till the heighj of the conflict between Siegfried and 
the dragon — not till the mountain is all flames and earthquake 
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with that fearful fight, do the dwarfs bring out their hoard, and 
untold riches glitter round the victor. 

Behmen was by no means the first to devise a hypothesis so 
plausible. We meet with it m quarters widely remote — in the 
pantheism of Jelaleddm Rumi and of John Scotus Erigena. 
But nowhere does it occupy so central a place, undergo such 
full development, receive such copious illustiation, as in the 
theosophy of the Gorlitz shoemaker. 

Like most of those attempts to explain the inexplicable which 
have pioved more than usually attiactive, this theory has its 
tmth and its falsehood. It is tuie that the harmonious develop- 
ment of life is neither moie nor less than a successive recon- 
ciliation of contraries. The persistent quality, representing our 
individuality and what is due to the particular self, must not 
exist alone. The diffusive quality, or fluent, having regard only 
to others, must not exist alone. The extreme of either defeats 
itself. Each is necessaiy to, or, as Behmen would say, lies in 
the other. The two factois are leconciled, and consummated 
in a higher unity when the command is obeyed — ‘ Thou shalt 
love thf neighbour as thyself.^ Towards this standard all 
moral 'development must tend. Pairs of principles, like the 
Personal and the Relative, the Ideal and the Actual, &c — at 
once twin and rival — where each is the complement of the 
other, are very numerous. They are designed foi union, as 
heat and cold combine to produce a temperate or habitable 
clime. Had Behmen confined his theory of contraries within 
such limits, we might have questioned his expressions; — we 
must, I think, have admitted his principle. 

But when he takes good and evil as the members of such an 
antithesis, he is deceived by an apparent likeness. It would be 
a strange thing should any one dedare courage and meekness, 
lowliness and aspiration, the work of God and the work of man, 
incapable of harmony. It is still more strange to hear any man 
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pronounce any harmony possible between good and evil, sin 
and holiness. The former set of terms belong to one family, 
the latter are reciprocally destructive, totally incompatible. 
Here lies Behmen’s fallacy. 

" To regard goodness as a quality which would remain ineit 
^ and apathetic were it not endowed with individuality and con- 
, sistence by evil, and goaded to activity by temptation, is 
altogether to mistake its nature. An adequate conception of 
Virtue must require that it be benignly active within its allotted 
range. 

The popular saying that a man should have enough of the 
devil in him to keep the devil from him, expresses Behmen's 
doctrine. But the proverb has truth only as it means that of 
two evils we should choose the less : supposing imperfection 
inevitable, better too much self-will than too much pliability. 
It is true that greatness of soul is never so highly developed or 
so grandly manifest as amid sui rounding evils. But it is not 
true that the good is intrinsically dependent on the evil for its 
very being as goodness. No one will maintain that He in 
whom there was no sin Licked individuality and ch^acter, or 
that he was indebted to the hostility of scribes and Pharisees 
for his glorious peifectness. Indeed, such a position would 
subvert all our notions of light and wiong , for Evil — the 
awakener of dormant virtue — would be the great benefactor of 
the universe. Sin would be the angel troubling that stagnant 
Bethesda — meie goodness, and educing hidden powers of 
blessing. 

Moreover, we must not argue from the present to the original 
condition of man. Nor can any one reasonably rank among 
the causes by which he professes to account for sin, that which 
God has seen fit to do in« order to obviate its consequences. 
To say, Gvhere sin abounded, giace did much moie abound,' 
is not to explain the origin of evil. 
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Once more, if evil be a necessary factor in our development, 
that world from which all evil will be banished cannot be an 
object of desire. ^Heaven seems to grow wan and insipid. To 
exhort us to root out the evil of our nature is to enjoin a kind 
of suicide. It is to bid us annihilate the animating, active seed 
of moral progress. So death is life, and life death. Again, if 
man’s nature be progressive and immortal, his immortality must 
be one of unending conflict. Modern Pantheism escapes this 
conclusion by annihilating personality, and by resolving the 
individual into the All. A poor solution, surely — ^/x-solution. 
To Behmen, no consequence could have been more repugnant. 
No man could hold more strongly than did he, the doctrine of 
a future and eternal state, deteimined by the deeds done in the 
body. Yet such a cessation of personality might be logically 
urged from the theory which seemed to him triumphantly to 
remove so much perplexity.® 

A tale of chivalry relates how fair Astrid wandered in the 
moonlight, seeking flowers for the wreath she was twining, but 
always, when the last had just been woven in, the garland would 
drop asunder in her hands, and she must begin again her sad 
endeavour, ever renewed and ever vain. Human speculation 
resembles that ghostly maiden. Each fresh attempt has all but 
completed the circuit of our logic. But one link remains, and 
in the insertion of that the whole fabric falls to pieces. It is a 
habit with fevered Reason to dream that she has solved 
the great mystery of life. And when Reason does so dream, 
her wild-eyed sister, Imagination, is sober and self-distrustful 
in comparison. 

Neither the theist nor the pantheist can claim Behmen as 
exclusively his own He would perhaps have reckoned their 
dispute among those which he could reconcile. Certain it is, 

s Here I am much indebted to the question, contained m Muller’s Lehre 
masterly discussion of the theory in von der Snnde, Buch ii. cap. 4, 
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that he holds, in combination, the doctrine which teaches a 
God withm the world, and the doctrine which proclaims a God 
above it. 

« 

Says the pantheist, ‘ Do you believe in a God who is the 
heart and life of the universe, the soul of that vast bod)', the 
world ?’ Behmen answers, ‘ Yes ; but I do not believe in a God 
who is a mere vital force — a God of necessary process — a God 
lost in the matter He has evolved.'’ 

Says the theist, ‘ Do you believe in a God who has Person- 
ality and Character ; who creates of self conscious free-will ; 
who rules, as He pleases, the work of his hands ?’ Behmen 
answers, ‘Yes, but I do not relegate my Deity beyond the 
skies. I believe that He is the life of all creatures, all sub- 
stance , that He dwelleth in me ; that I am in His heaven, if 
1 love Him, wherever I go ; that the universe is born out 
of Him and lives in Him.’ 

Like Engena, Behmen supposed that the ‘ Nothing,’ out of 
which God made all things, was his own unrevealed abstract 
nature, called, more properly, Non-being. 

And, now, to Behmen’s version of the story of 'our world. 
He tells us how God created three circles, or kingdoms of 
spirits, corresponding to the three persons of the Trinity. To 
each a monarch and seven princes were assigned, corresponding 
to the seven Qualities or Fountain-Spirits. One of these angelic 
sovereigns, Lucifer, fell, through pride, and all his kingdom 
with him. Straightway, as the inevitable consequence of sin, 
the operation of all the seven Qualities throughout his dominion 
became perverted and corrupt. The Fiery principle, instead 
of being the root of heavenly glory, became a principle of w rath 
and torment. The Astringent quality, instead of ministering 
due stability, or coherence, became hard and stubborn ; the 
Sweet, foul and putrescent ; the Bitter, fierce and raging. So 
with all the rest. Now, it so happened that the seventh Quality 
OL. in \ 
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of Lucifer’s lealiii coincided, in space, with this world of ours. 
This earth, therefore, — once a piovmce of the heavenly world, 
— was broken up igto a chaos of wrath and daikness, i oaring 
with the hubbub of embattled elements. Before man was 
created, nature had fallen. The creative word of God brought 
order into the rums of this devastated kingdom. Out of the 
chaos He sepaiated sun and planets, earth and elements.® 

In the Black Forest lies a lake, bordered deep with lilies. 
As the traveller gazes on that white waving margin of the dark 
waters, he is told that those lilies, on the last moonlighted mid- 
night, assumed their spirit-forms, — were white-robed maidens, 
dancing on the mere \ till, at a warning voice, they resumed, ere 
daybreak, the shape of flowers. Similarly, on Behmen’s strange 
theory, all our natural has been previously spiritual beauty. 
The material of this world was, erewhile, the fine substance of 
an angel realm. All our fair scenes are as much below the 
higher forms of celestial fairness, as are the material flowers of 
lower rank in loveliness than the phantom danceis of that 
haunted lake. The ‘Heavenly Materiality,’ or ‘Glassy Sea,’ of 
the angelic kingdom, was a marvellous mirror of perfect shapes 
and coloius, of sounds and virtues. Therein arose, in endless 
variety, the ideal Foims of heaven — ^jubilant maniiestations of 
the divine fulness, gladdening the spiiits of the praising angels 
with a blessedness ever new. All the growth and pioductive 
effort of our earth is an endeavour to bring forth as then it 
biought forth. Every propeity of nature, quickened fiom its 
fall by the divine command — ‘ Be fruitful and multiply,’ strives 
to produce in time as it did in eternity.^ But for that fall, this 

6 Auiora, cap ix §42 , cap. xviii. deity, does not remove God from the 
§ 10-15 ; cap xxiii §§ 92, &c The universe Theism ought to lepresent 
remarks in the text, concerning the true mean between the deism which 
Beh men’s position as between theism relegafes a divine Mechanician far from 
and pantheism, are only true if the the work of his hands, and the panthe- 
word theism be there understood as ism which^ubmerges him beneath it . 
equivalent to deism. For theism, un- r Aurora, cap. iv §§ lo, ii. Comp 
derstandmg by it belief in a personal § 15, and also cap. xxi, § ^7. 
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earth had never held perilous sands nor cruel rocks ^ never put 
forth the poisonous herb, nor bred the ravenous beast ; and never 
would earthquake, pestilence, or tempest, tke deadly outbreaks 
of water or of fire, have accompanied the warfare of disordered 
elements. The final fires will redeem nature, purging away the 
dross, and closing the long strife of time. 

Adam was created to be the restoring angel of this world. 
His nature was twofold. Within, he had an angelic soul and 
body, derived from the powers of heaven. Without, he had a 
life and body derived from the powers of earth. The formei 
was given him that he might be separate from, and superior to 
the world. He was endowed with the latter, that he might be 
connected with, and opeiative in the world. His exteinil 
nature sheltered his inner from all acquaintance with the pro 
perries of our corrupted eaith. His love and his obedience sur- 
rounded him with a perpetual paradise of his own. He could 
not feel the fierceness of fire, the rigour of cold ; he was inacces 
sible to want or pain. He was designed to be the father of a 
like angelic-human race, who should occupy and^reclaim the 
earth for God, — keeping down the ever-emerging Curse, and 
educing and multiplying the Blessing which God liad implanted 

But the will of Adam gradually declined fiom the inward 
paradisiacal life towards the life of this world. He commenced 
his downward course by desiring to know the good and evil of 
the woild about him. Then Eve was fashioned out of him, and 
the distinction of sex introduced. This was a remedial inter- 
position to check his descent It was deemed better that he 
should love the feminine part of his own nature rather than the 
external world.* Each step of decline was mercifully met by 
some new aid on the part of God, but all in vain. He ate of 
the earthly tree, and the"* angelic life within him became extinct. 

Behmen contends^^stoutly thac no arbitrary trial or penalty 
8 Aurora, cap xmi ! 16. 
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was imposed on Adam. No divine wrath visited his sin on his 
descendants. His liability to suffering and death was the 
natural consequence (according to the divine order) of his 
breaking away from God, and falling from the angel to the 
animal life. It is characteristic of Beh men’s theology to resolve 
acts of judgment, or of sovereign intervention, as much as pos- 
sible, into the operation of law. Thus, he will not believe that 
God inflicts suffering on lost souls or devils. Their own dark 
and furious passions are their chain and flame. He shares this 
tendency in common with most of the Protestant mystics. And 
I am by no means prepared to say that our mystics are alto- 
gether wrong on this matter. 

No sooner had man fallen, than the mercy of God implanted 
in him the seed of redemption. He lodged in the depths of 
our nature a hidden gift of the Spirit, the inner light, the 
internal ‘ serpent-bruiser,’ the light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world. All our beginnings of desire 
towards God and heaven are the working of this indwelling 
seed of life.^ Thus, salvation is wholly of grace. At the same 
time, it rests with us wfliether we will realize or smother the 
nascent blessing. Man is the arbiter of his own destiny, and 
\ oluntarily develops, from the depths of his nature, his heaven 
or liis hell. 

I.essons of self abandonment, similar to those of the Thcologia 
Gcrjnmnca^ are reiterated by Jacob Behmen. We are never to 
forget the ‘Nothingness’ of man, the ‘All’ of God. He pro- 
nounces means and ordinances good only as they lead us 
directly to God, — as they prepare us to receive the divine 
operation. With Behmen, as with the mystics of the fourteenth 
century, redemption is our deliverance from the restless isola- 
tion of Self, or Ownhood, and our return to union with God. 
It IS a new birth, a divine life, derived from^^hrist, the true vine/ 

1 Atirora, § 27 ; cap xiv $ 104 ; cap x. §§ 42, 65 , xix § 50. 
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But to this idea the theosophists add another. They ha\ e a 
physicnl as well as a spiritual regeneration, and believe in the 
revival, within the regeneiate, of a ceitain^ internal or angelic 
body. The Lutheran doctrine of consiibstantiation gave much 
encouragement to such fancies. According to Weigel, Christ 
had a twofold body — one truly human; another, called the 
heavenly, a piocession from the divine nature. Furthermore, 
theosophy extends the influence of redemption to external 
nature. In the latter-day, ‘the time of the Lilies,’ all men 
will be the true servants of Christ, our race will have recovered 
its lost lordship over nature, and the Philosopher’s Stone will 
be discovered. That is, man will be able to extract from every 
substance its hidden perfectness and power. 

The strongly subjective bent of Behmen’s mind has its good 
as well as its evil. He never long loses sight of his great aim 
— the awakening and sustenance of the inward life. That life 
was imperilled by formalism, by fatalism, by dogmatical disputes, 
by the greedy superstition of the gold-seeker. So Behmen 
warns men incessantly, that no assent to orthodox propositions 
can save them.^'^ He argues against the Hyper-Culvinist, and 
against what he regarded as the Antinomian consequence of the 
doctrine of ‘ imputed lighteousness.’ He was a man of peace, 
—little disposed to add one more to so many ccntroveisies ; 
seldom entering the lists unless challenged. He justly con- 
demned as profitless the Millenarian speculations in which some 
about him were entangled.^® He had no sympathy with those 
who endeavoured to make ancient Jewish prophecy the fortune- 
teller of the present day. He declared that the true Philosopher’s 

For example, m the Drei Pnn- not far distant {Aurora, iv. 2), but hi5 
apim, cap \xvi §§ 13-34, and m the remarks on the \anity of eschatological 
Aurora, ca.p xii §65. speculations generally might be read 

See Note on p 121. * with advantage by some of our modern 

^2 Theos S&ndbr. 46, §§ 51-54 See interpreters of prophecy See the 
also Note on page 122. ^ letters to Paul Kaym, Tkcos. Semi, 

Behmen supposed the latter day vm. and xi. 
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Stone, to be coveted by all, was ^ the new life m Christ Jesusf 
Only by victory over Self could any win victory over nature. 
To the selfish and the godless no secrets would be levealed. 
Such men weie continually within reach of wonders they might 
not grasp. So the sinful Sir Launcelot slept hy the ruined 
chapel, and had neither grace nor power to awake, though before 
him stood the holy vessel of the Sangieall on its table of silver. 
I The treatise on the Three Principles abounds in counsels and 
exhortation designed to promote practical holiness. The Bitch- 
lein von der heiligen Gehef is a collection of prayers for the pri- 
vate use of ^awakened and desirous souls,’ somewhat after the 
manner of those in Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion, 

When Behmen finds that Scripture contradicts his scheme, 
on some minor point, he will frequently, instead of resorting to 
a forced allegorical interpretation, break away without disguise 
from the authority of its text Thus, he says more than once, 
concerning passages in the Mosaic account of the cn\slion, ‘ It 
is evident that the dear man Moses did not write tins, for it is 
contrary to,’ &c., &c.^® 

Such, then, is the track of Behmen’s journeying across the 
speculative wilderness, following the hery pillar of an imaginary 
illumination — a pillar, be it observed, much like that column 
of glory which, as we stand upon the sea-shore, descends to us 
from the setting sun, — a luminous line which moves as we 
move, and which, whatever pointy we occupy, glows from the 
ripples at our feet up to the fiery horizon beneath which day is 
sinking. Behmen’s work was done chiefly among the educated. 
Had his mission been to the lower orders, we should probably 
have heard of him as the founder of a sect. His object was, 
however, at once to awaken the life and expound the philosophy, 
of religion, within the Lutheran Church. He called attention 

I'heos. Settdbr.x. §20. See also Aurora, cap xx. § i , xxii. 26 

Note on page 123. See also second Note on page 123. 
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to aspects of Christian truth which the systematic theology of 
that day had too much overlooked. The extensiv e circulation 
of his books, and the general welcome giveji to the main posi- 
tions of hiS doctrine, show that his teaching supplied a real 
want in those times. Theie can be little doubt that one consi- 
derable class of minds, repelled by the assumption or the harsh- 
ness of the current orthodoxy, was attracted once more to 
religion under the more genial form in which Behmen presented 
it. Others veie shaken fiom the sleep of formalism by his 
vehement expostulations. When the Creed had so largely 
superseded the Woid, — when Protestants were more embittered 
against each other than brave against the common foe, the 
broader, deeper doctrine of Behmen would offer to many a 
blessed refuge. For gold and precious stones shine among his 
wood and stubble. The darker aspect which some theologians 
had given to the Divine Soveieignty seemed to pass away, as 
the trembler studied Behmen’s reassuring page. Apart from 
scientific technicalities, and the nomenclature of his system, 
Behmen’s style and spirit were mainly moulded upon Luther’s 
German Bible. Any one who will take the troulSe to look, 
not into the Aui'ora^ but into the Book of the Three Principles,, 
will find, along with much clouded verbosity and a certain 
crabbed suggestiveness, a lacy idiomatic cast of expression, a 
hearty manliness of tone, indicating very plainly that Behmen 
had studied man, and the book which manifests man. 

Though his voice is, for us, so faint and distant, we feel how 
near he must have come to the hearts of his time. Through 
volumes of speculative vapour, glance and glow the warm emo- 
tions of the man, in his apostrophes, appeals, and practical 
digressions. His philosophy is never that of the artificial 
abstraction-monger, or the pedantic book-woim. He writes of 
men and for them as though he loved them. Modern idealism 
expresses itself with a grace to which the half-educated crafts- 
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man was a total stranger. But its rhetorical adornment is a 
painted flame compared with Bebmen^s fire. Unlike the earlier 
mystics, his theosophy embiaces the whole of man. Unlike so 
much recent speculation, it is \\rought out more by the aspira- 
tion of the soul than the ambition of the intellect. Amidst the 
fantastic disorder of his notions, and the strange inequalities of 
his insight — now so clear and piercing, now so puerile or per- 
verse, — a single purpose stands unquestionable, — he desired to 
justify the ways of God to men. His life was a waking dream, 
but never did mystical somnambulist more sincerely intend 
seivice to man and piaise to God 


Note to page 107. 

Behnaen derives QuaUtat fiom quallen, or qiicllen (our welt), and under- 
stands by It the characteristic virtue or operation of anything, liius the seven 
Qualities are the seven -Spirits— the prolific sources of their seveial 

species of influence A vroi 1 § 3 The notion of pain [qttal] m giving birth 
enters also into his conception of Quality. 

The description of these seven Qualities occupies (amidst many digressions) 
a considerable poition of the Aurora, and is repeated, with additions and 
varieties of expicssion, throughout all his larger woiks Ihe summary heie 
given IS derived principally fiom the account in the Aurora, and the Tabula 
PrinciptoritiU, W'cicke, vol iv p 5>68 Similar classifications and definitions 
are contained in the tliiee first chapters of the Drei Ft tncipien, and with more 
clearness and precision m the Mystenum Magnum, cap vi. Compare also 
especmlly Aurora, cap iv §§ 8, 9 , xiv §§ 89, &c , and .\iii 70-78 

These seven Fountam-Spirits, or Mothers of Nature, are a contrivance really 
novel Paracelsus bequeathed to Behmen the term Mystenum Magnum, 
applying it to the Chaos whence he supposed light and darkness, heaven and 
hell, to derive their origin. But Behmen's furniture or fitting-up of the idea is 
wholly original Of the early Gnostics he could know nothing, and his Hep- 
tarchy of Nature is totally distinct from theirs Basilides has seven intellectual 
and moral impersonations, — the first rank of successive emanations of seven, 
comprised in his mystical Abraxas Saturnmus has seven star-spirits 
— the lowest emanations m his scheme, and bordering on matter Ancient 
Gnosticism devised these agencies to bridge the space between the supreme 
Spirit and H>le But Behmen recognises no such gulph, and requires no such 
media. With him, the thought becomes at once the act of God. Matter is 
not a foreign inert substance, on which God works, like a sculptor. The 
material universe exhibits, incorporate, those very attributes which constitute 
the divine glory Nature is not merely of, but -Dut of, God. Did there lie no 
divineness in it, the Divine Being would (on Behmen’s theory) be cut off fiom 
contact with it. With the Sephiroth of the Cabbala Behmen may possibly have 
had acquaintance. But, in the Cabbala, each Sephira is dependent on that 
immediately above it, as in the hierarchies of Proclus and Dionysius Aieopagita. 
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Behmen’s seven equal Qualities, leciprocally pioducmg and produced, are not 
links m a descending chain,— they are expressions for the collective possibilities 
of being. Compare with them the seven lower Sephiroth of the Cabbala, called 
Might, Beauty, Triumph, Glory, Foundation, and Kingdom Here we htve 
mere arbitrary personifications of the magnificence fiisplayed in creation 
Behmen's qualities aie arbitrary, it is true 1 hey might have been difteicnt in 
name, m nature, m number, and the fundamental principles of the s>stem st'll 
retained But vvho could have resisted the obvious advantages of the sacred 
planetary number, seven ^ Behmen, however, go^^s much deeper than the 
Cabbalists. He does not idly hvpostatise \isible attributes His attractive and 
diffusive Qualities are the results of generalisation. His Fountam-Spints are 
the seminal principles of all being 1 hey are, he believes, the vital laws of uni- 
versal nature Theyaie Fnergies operative, through innumerable tiansfoima- 
tions, in every range of existence,— in heaven, on eaith, and under the earth 

Note to page io8 

In the following passage, Behmen endeavours to explain himself, and lepek 
the charge of material pantheism 

‘ I know the sophist will accuse me for sa>ing that the power of God is in the 
fruits of thecaith, and identifies itself with the generative processes of nature. 
But, hark ye, friend, open tlime eyes a moment I ask thee— How hath Para- 
dise existence m this woild^ . Isitm this world or without it In the 

power of God, or m the elements ^ Is the power of God revealed or hidden^ 
. . . . Tell me, doth not God live in time also> Is He not all m alP Is it 
not WTitten, “Am not I He that filleth all things,” and “Thine is the kingdom, 
the power, and the glory, for ever 

‘ Here I bethink myself. I would stand clear of all blame from your miscon- 
ception I say not that Nature is God, far less that the fruits of the earth are 
He I say God gives to all life us power — be that power used for good or evil, — 
gives power to eveiy creature according to its desire He Himself is all, >et is 
not m all natures to be called God, but only where there is light, fti respect of 
that {nack depz Licchie) W'herein He Himself dwells, and shines with power 
through all his nature. He communicates his power to all his nature and 
woiks {allefi semen IVesen und Wenken)^ and everything appropriates that 
power of his according to its property One appropriates darkness, another 
light . the appetite of each demands what is proper to it, and the whole sub- 
stance IS still all of God, whether good or evil. For from Him, and through Him, 
are all things ; and what is not of his love is of his wrath. 

‘ Paradise is still in the world, but man is not m Paradise, unless he be born 
again of God , in that case he stands therein in his new birth, and not with the 
Adam of the four elements, ' &c , &c — De Signatura Rerum, cap viii. §§ 45-47. 

Note to page 117. 

In his practical writings, and especially m his letters, Behmen handles well 
the great theme of the life of Christ m us The prayer of salutation m most of 
his letters is — ‘The open fountain in the heart of Christ Jesus refresh and 
illumine us ever ’ 

Hear him, on this matter, in a letter to N. N , dated 1623 — 

‘ That man is no Chnstian wh!> doth merely comfort himself with the suffering, 
death, and satisfaction of Christ, and doth impute it to himself as a gift of 
favour, remaining still himself a wild beast, and unregenerate. . . . J say, 

therefoie, that no show of ^ace imputed from without can make a true Chrii- 
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tian Sm is not forgiven him by the speaking of a word once for all fiom 
without, as a lord of this world may give a muideier his life by an outward act 
of favour No, this availeth nothing with God. 

‘There is no giace whereby we can come to adoption, save simply m the 
blood and death of Chff'ist For Him alone hath God appointed to be a throne 
of giace in His own lo\e, which He hath set in Him, m the sweet name Jesus 
(from Jehovah). He is the only saciifice God accepteth to leconcile Flis 
anger 

‘ But if this said saciifice is to avail for me, it must be wrought me The 
Father must communicate or beget His Son in my desiie-of-faith {Glauhens-' 
begie)dt], so that my faith’s hunger may apprehend Him in His word of 
promise. Then I put Him on, in His entiie process of justification, m my in- 
ward ground , and straightway there begins in me the killing of the wiath of 
the de\il, death, and hell, from the inward power of Christ’s death 

‘ For I can do nothing , I am dead to myself , but Christ worketh m me when 
He ariseth wuthm bo am I inwardly dead, as to my true man , and He is my 
life , the life I live, I live m Him, and not m mme-hood [MeinJuit], for grace 
sla>s my will and estabhsheth itself lord in place of my self-hood (ichheit), so 
that I am an instrument of God wherewnth He doth what He will 

‘ Henceforth I h\e in two kingdoms , — with my outw'ard mortal man, m the 
vanity of time, wherein the yoke of sm yet liveth, which Christ taketh on Him- 
self in the inward kingdom of the divine world, and helpeth my soul to bear it 
.... The Holy Scripture everywhere testifieth that we are justified from sin, 
not by mentoriOLis works of ouis, but through the blood and death of Christ. 
Many teach this, but few of them rightly undeistand it.’ 

The other kingdom which, m his haste, Behmen forgot to specify, is the 
inward world of spintual and eternal life, which he calls Paradise.-— 7 
%%he Sevdbnefe, xlvi 7, <S.c. He in\eighs frequently against an antino- 
mian Calvinism. But if any one will compare this letter with Calvin’s 
histiiutes iir i and iii. 11 24, he will find that, on the doctrine of union with 
Christ, Calvin and Behmen, in spite of all their differences, hold language pre- 
cisely siniilju. 

Note to page 117. 

Behmen was well entitled to teach that lesson of tolerance which his age had 
so forgotten. In one of his letteis he says, ‘ I judge no man , that anathema- 
tizing one of another is an empty prating The Spiiit of God Himself judgeth 
all things If He be m us, why need we trouble ourselves about such idle chatter > 
On the contrary, I rejoice much lather m the gifts of my brethren, and if any 
of them have received another gift to utter than have I, why should I theiefore 
condemn them ^ Doth one herb, or flower, or tree, say to another, Thou art 
sour and dark ; I cannot stand in thy neighbourhood ’ Have they not all one 
common Mother, whence they grow > Even so do all souls, all men, proceed 
fiomOne Why boast we of ourselves as the children of God, if we are no 
wiser than the flowers and herbs of the field,’ <S:c — Theos. Seudbr. 12, §§ 35, 36. 
Again, in the same letter (§ 61), ‘ Doth not a bee gather honey out of many 
floweis , and though some floweis be far better th.in otheis, what cares the bee 
for that ? She takes what serves her purpose. Should she leave her sting in 
the flower, if its juices are not to her taste, as man doth m his disdainfulness ? 
Men strive about the husk, but the noble life-jjuce they foisake.’ 

Exhortations to try the spirits, and warnings like those adverted to, not 
lightly to take whatever fancies may enter the brain, for special revelation, are 
given in Theos, Send. xi. § 64 1 he test he give-n for decision between a true 

and a false claim to revelation, is the sincerity of desiie for the divine— not 
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self-glory, a genuine chanty towards man, atme hunger, 'not after biead, 
but God" ' — Compare A a? ora ^ cap xix ^ 77. 

Note to page 118. 

Cariiere, in an excellent summary of Behmen’s doctnn^ is inclined to idealize 
his expressions on this point He would regard Behmen's language concerning 
the fall and restitution of nature as svmbohcal, and understand him only m a 
subjective sense But such, I feel peisuaded, was not Behmen’s meaning. The 
idea that man, himself disoideied, sees nature and the world as out of joint, — 
that the restoration of light within him will glorify the universe without, is com- 
paratively modern The original design of man, in Behmen’s system, requires 
a restitution in which man shall be once more the angelic lord of life,— the 
summoner and raonaich of all its potencies Caniere has pointed out, with 
just disci immation, the distinction between Behmen’s position and that of Gei- 
man pantheism in oui times But on some points he seems to me to view him 
too much with the eyes of the nineteenth century, and his judgment is, on the 
whole, too favourable. See his Phil. Weliansckaiiung der Reformationzeit, 
chap XI. 

The De Signaiura Reriim abounds in examples of that curious admixture of 
chemical or astrological processes and phenomena wiih the facts of the gospel 
narrative, to which allusion has been made The follow mg specimen may 
suffice — 

' Adam had brought his will into the poison of the external IMercury. So, 
then, must Chiist, as Love, yield up his will also m the \enomous Mercury. 
Adam ate of the evil tree , Chiist must eat of the WTath of God , and as it carne 
to pass mw^aidly in the spirit, so must it also outwardly in the flesh And even 
thus is It in the philosophic work. Mercury, in the philosophic work, 
sigmfieth the Pharisees, who cannot endure the dear child When 
he sees it, it gives him trembling and anguish Thus trembles Venus 
also, before the poison of the wrathful Mercury they are, one 
with the other, as though a sweat w'ent from them, as the Artista wall see. Mars 
saith, ‘ I am the fire-heart in the body Saturn is my might, and**jMercury is 
my life * T will not endme Lov’e I will swallow it up in my wrath.’ He 
signifies the Devil, 111 the wTath of God , and because he cannot accomplish his 
purpose, he awakens Saturn, as the Impiession, who signifies the secular 
government, and therewith seeks to seize Venus, but cannot succeed ; for she is 
to him a deadly poison Mercuiy can still less bear the prospect of losing his 
dominion, — as the high priests thought Christ would take away their dominion, 
because He said He was the Son of God. So Mercury ib greatly troubled about 
the child of Venus,’ &c , &c . — De Signaiura Rerum, cap. xi. §§ 18-22. 

Note to pageiiS 

A word or two should find place here concerning the fate of Behmen’s 
doctrine His fi lends, Balthasai Walther and Abraham von Franckenberg, 
were mdefatigably faithful to his memory. The son of the very Richter who 
had so persecuted him, became tbeir fellow-labourer m the dissemination of his 
writings. Throughout the latter half of the seventeenth century, Germans, 
Swiss, Hollanders, Englishmen, w ere busy with translations, commentaries, or 
original woiks, in exposition and development of his philosophy. Gichtel pub- 
lished the first complete edition of his wTitmgs in 1682, and afterwards went off 
on his own account into one of the craziest phases of mysticism Oithodox 
Lutheranism long continued to assail the doctrine, as it had assailed the man. 
But the genial piety of bpene#, and the laige charity of Arnold— tliat generous 
advocate of ecclesiastical outcasts— did justice to the devout earnestness of the 
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tbeosoplnst. In France, St Martin became at once a translator and a disciple 
His best representative 111 England is William Law That nonjurmg cleigy- 
man was elevated and liberah'^ed by his intercourse with the mino of the 
Geiman mystic, and well did he repay the debt Law may be said to have 
intioducod Behmen totthe English public, both by his services as a tianslator, 
and by oiiginal waitings m advocacy of his leading principles As m.g"t be 
expected, the educated and more practical Englishman fiequently expresses the 
thoughts of the Teuton with much more force and clearness than their origi- 
nator could command Several other Englishmen, then and subsequently, 
speculated in the same track. But they met with small encoiiiagement, and 
their names aie all but foigotten Here and there some of their books are to 
be found among liteiaiy cuiiosities, whose rarity is then only value If any 
would make acquaintance with Behmen’s theology, iinvexed % the difficulties 
oi his language oi the complexity in which he involves his system, let them read 
Law The practical aspect of Behmen’s doctrines concerning the fall and 
ledemption are w'ell exhibited m his lucid and searching treatise entitled The 
Spirit of Player, oi. The Soul fisiug out of the Vanity of Time into the 
Pu lies of A feriiiiy 

In Geimany Behmen became the great mystagogue of the Romantic school. 
Nov alls and I'leck are ardent m their admiiation , but tliey are cold to Frederick 
Schlegel 1 his unconscious caricature of Romanticism (always in some frantic 
cxtienie oi othei) places Behmen above Luther and beside Dante. A plain 
tianslation of the Bible, like that of Luther, he could scarcely account a benefit, 
ihit a symbolical interpietation, like that of Behmen, was a Promethean gift 
Chiistum art was defective, he thought, because it wanted a mythology In 
Bch men's theosophy he saw that want supplied Alas, that Fhorwaldsen did 
not execute a statue of the Astringent Quality — that Cornelius did not paint the 
1 leiy — that Tieck has never sung the legend of the Mystenum Magnum — and 
that a Gallery of the Seven Motheis should be still the desideratum of Europe ! 
Hegel condescends to throw to Behmen some words of patronising praise, as a 
distant harbinger of his own philosophical Messiahship Carriere declares that 
Schelliiig borrowed many choice morsels from his terminology without acknow- 
ledgment. Franz Baader published a course of lectures on Behmen — revived 
and adapted him to modern thought, and developed a theosophy, among the 
most conspicuous of recent times, altogether upon Behmen’s model. Baader 
assures us that had Schelling thought less of Spmosa and more deeply studied 
Behmen, his philosophy would have been far more rich in valuable result than 
we now find It Carriere, pp 721-725 — Hegel’s Encyclopeedie, Von z zzoeiten 
Aitf. p 22 Hoffman’s Franz Baader tm Verhaltiiisse zu Sptnosa, &c p. 23. 

1 he judgment of Henry More concerning Behmen is discriminating and im- 
partial ‘ But as for Jacob Behmen I do not see but that he holds firm the 
fundamentals of the Christian leligion, and that his mind was devoutly united 
to the Head of the Church, the crucified Jesus, to whom he breathed out this 
short ejaculation with much fervency of spirit upon his death-bed, — Thou cruci- 
fied Lord Jesus, have mercy on me, and take me into thy kingdom. . . . 

‘ Rut the case seems to me to stand thus — There being two mam ways 
whereby our mind is won off to assent to things viz , the guidance of reason, 
or the strength and vigour of fancy ; and according to the complexion or con- 
stitution of the body, we being led by this faculty rather than by that, suppose, 
by the strength or fulness of fancy rather tha,ji the closeness of reason (neither 
of w Inch faculties are so sure guides that we never miscarry under their conduct ; 
insomuch that all men, even the very best of them that light upon truth, ari to 
be deemed rather fortunate than wise), Jacob ,J^ehmen, T conceive, is to bo 
reckoned in the number of those whose imaginative faculty has the pre-emmenpe 
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above the rational , and thongli he uas an holy and good man, his natuial 
complexion, notwithstanding, was not destroved, but retained its property still , 
and therefore his imagination being very busy about divine things, he could not 
without a miracle fail of becoming an enthusiast, and of receiving divine truths 
upon the account of the strength and vigour of his fancy which being so well 
qualified with holiness and sanctity, proved not unsuccessful in sundry appre- 
hensions, but in others it faied v ith him after the manner of men, the sagacity 
of his imagination failing him, as well as the anxiety of reason does others of 
like integrity w ith himself 

‘ Winch things I think very worthy of noting, that no man’s writings may be 
a snare to any one’s mind , ti at none may be puzzled m making that true which 
of Itself is certainly false , nor vet contemn the hearty and powerful exhorta- 
tions of a zealous soul to the indispensable duties of a Christian, by any sup- 
posed deviations from the tmth in speculations that are not so material nor 
indispensable. Nay, though something should fall from him m an enthusiastic 
hurricane that seems neither suitable to what he writes elsewhere, nor to some 
grand theory that all men m their wits hitherto have allowed for truth, yet it 
were to be imputed rather to that pardonable disease that his natural com- 
plexion is obnoxious to, than to any diabolical design m the writer , which rash 
and unchristian reproach is us far from the truth, if not further, as I conceive, 
than the credulity of those that think him in everything infallibly inspired ’ — 
Mast IX, his Letter to a private Fnend, appended to the Enthiisiasmus Ti'tuni- 
phaius, &c , p 294 (1656) 

It will be sufficient to enumerate the mere names of several minor mystics, 
whose fancies are of little moment in the history of mystical doctrine In the 
sixteenth century appeared David Jons, a Dutchman, who had almost fatal 
ecstasies and visions, and wrote and exhorted men, in mystical language, to 
purity and self-abandonment Also Postel, a Frenchman, more mad than the 
former, who believed m a female devotee, named Johanna, as the second Eve, 
through whom humanity was to be regenerated. Guthmann, Lautensack, and 
Conrad Sperber, were theosophists who mingled, in hopeless conl^sion, reli- 
gious doctrine and alchemic process, physics and sciipture, tradition, vision, 
fancy, fact. During the first half of the seventeenth centuiy, Brunswick was 
agitated by one Engelbrecht, a sickly hypochondriacal weaver, who imagined 
himself translated to heaven and hell, and commissioned to expound and 
preach incessantly During the latter part of the same century, the madman 
Kuhlmann roved and raved about Europe, summoning sovereigns to his bar . 
Conrad Dippel improvised a medley of Paracelsus, bchwenkfeld, and Behmen , 
and John George Gichtel, a fanatical Quietist, bathed his soul in imaginary 
fiames, believed himself destined to illumine all mankind, founded the sect of 
the Angel-Brethren, and seems to have ended in sheer madness. An account 
of these and other mystics, even less notable, will be found in Arnold’s Ktrchen-‘ 
wid-KetzergeschuhtCi Th. uu 
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O sola, mica, rama lamahi, 

Volase, cala, maja, mira, salame, 

Viemisa molasola, Rama, Afasala. 

Miiahel, Zorabeli, Assaja ’ 

Citatmi foi all Spints, from the Black Raven 

A STRICT regal d for histoiical accuracy compels me to 
state that the following conveisation took place in the 
drawing-room, and not in the library. By such an arrange- 
ment, that bright feminine presence was secured which, accord- 
ing to Gower, deprived mysticism itself of half its obscurity. 

^Did Jacob Behmen frighten you away?^ asked Willoughby 
of Mrs. Atherton, somewhat remorsefully. ‘ I think Atherton 
and Gower will bear me out in saying that it was not easy to 
render the worthy shoemaker entertaining.^ 

Mrs. Atherton. Mr. Gower was telling us just before you 
came in, that he found him, from your account, a much more 
imaginative personage than he had supposed — quite a poetical 
philosopher. 

Gower. Behmen holds a poet's doctrine, surely, when he 
represents all nature as struggling towards an ideal, — striving 
to bring foith now, as it once did — ere Lucifer had fallen, — 
longing and labouring, in fellowship with our human aspiration. 

■Willoughby. Such a noLion must tend to remove from the 
iijind that painful sense we sometimes have of the indifference 
of nature to our thoughts and doings. 

Atherton. To remove that feelipg from the imagination, at 
least. 

Willoughby. And that is enough ;rfor only in imagination 
can it have existence. Man is so much greater than nature. 
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Gower. It does, indeed, make all the difference to poets and 
artists, whether they read sympathy or apathy in the face of 
cieation. Think of the various forms and agencies of nature — 
of the swart Cyclopean forces under the earth— of the deftly- 
woven threadwork of the tissues — of vapour-pageantries, and 
cloud-cupolas, and fairy curls of smoke— of the changeful polity 
of the seasons, advancing and disgracing host or sunshine — of 
the waves lashing at the land, and the land growing into the 
waves, — of all these ministries as working, like thoughtful man, 
toward a divine standard; as rejoicing, in their measure, through 
every descending range of being, under the restoiing hand of 
the Divine Artificer, and panting to recover the order and the 
beauty of the Paiadise which shines above, — of the Eden which 
once blossomed here below. Think of the earth, resigning 
herself each winter to her space of sleep, saying inwardly, ‘ I 
have wrought another year to bring the offspring of my breast 
nearer to the heavenly pattern hidden in my heart. I rest, 
another circuit nearer to the final consummation.’ Then there 
is that upper Paradise — substantial, yet ethereal, — ^ full of 
beauty, for finer senses, as earth's fairest spots for more gross, 
without aught that is hurtful or discorda^it. Fill up Behmen’s 
outline. Picture the heavenly hills and valleys, whispeiing one 
to another in odorous airs, — ^a converse only broken sweetly, 
from time to time, by the floating tones of some distant angel 
psalm, as the quiet of a lake by a gliding swan. There run 
rivers of life— the jubilant souls of the meditative glens through 
which they wend. There are what seem birds, gorgeous as 
sunset clouds, and less earthly, — animal forms, graceful as the 
antelope, leaping among crags more lustrous than diamond, 

. — creatures mightier than leviathan; and mild-eyed as the dove 
couching among iramortar flowers, or bathing in the crystal 
sea. The very dust is ^dazzling and priceless, inteisown with 
the sapphire, the sardonyx, the emerald of heaven , and all the 
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giound and pavement of that world branching with veins as of 
gold and silver, an arborescent glory, instinct with mysterious 

life . IT 

Willoughby. Thank you, Gower. 

Gower. Thank you, Willoughby. You are my informant. 
I never read a line of Behmen on my own account, and, what 
is more, never will. 

Kate. Helen and I want you very much to tell us something 
about the Rosiciucians. 

Atherton. You have read Zanoni 

Kate. And we are all the more curious in consequence. 
How much of such a stoiy may I think true ? 

Atherton. As an ideal portraiture of that ambition which 
seeks lordship within the marches of the unseen world, I think 
Zanom perfect. 

Mrs. Atherton. The Rosicrucians pretended, did they not, 
that they could prolong life indefinitely, — laid claim to all sorts 
of wonderful power and knowledge^ Have you not once or 
twice m^t with a person, or heard of one, who would certainly 
have been suspected of being a Rosicrucian by superstitious 
people^ I mean, without any pretence on his part, merely from 
a singular appeal ance, 01 a mysterious manner, or uncommon 
cleverness. 

Atherton. Oh, yes; such men would keep up the Rosiciu- 
dan tradition biavely among the common folk 

Willoughby. And among great folk, too, if they took the 
pains, 

Mrs. Atherton. I was thinking of Colonel Napier's descrip- 
tion of George Borrow, which we were reading the otlier day. 
He pictures him youthful in figure, yet with snow-white hair ; 
inscrutable, therefore, as to age, as fhe Wandering Jew; he has 
deep-black mesmeric eyes, terrible to dogs and Portuguese ; he 
is silent about himself to the most tantalizing height of mystery 
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no man knowing his whence or whither ; he is master of in- 
formation astoimdingly various, speaks with fluency Englisli, 
French, German, Spanish, Greek, Hindee, Moultanee, the gipsy 
tongue, and more beside, for aught I know. So equipped, 
within and without, he might have set up for a Zanoni almost 
anywhere, and succeeded to admiration. 

Atherton. How small the charlatans look beside such a 
specimen of true manhood. But where shall we find the dis- 
tance wider between the ideal and the actual than in this very 
province of supernatural pretension ? What a gulf between the 
high personage our romance imagines and that roving, dare- 
devil buccaneer of science, or that shuffling quacksalver which 
our matter-of-fact research discovers. Don’t you agree with 
me, Willoughby ? 

Willoughby. Altogether. Only compare the two sets of 
figures — what we fancy, and wfflat we find. On the one side 
you picture to yourself a man Platomcally elevated above the 
grossness and entanglement of human passions, disdaining earth, 
dauntlessly out-staring the baleful eyes of that nameless horror — 
the Dweller on the Threshold ; commanding the prescience and 
the power of mightiest spirits , and visited, like Shelley’s Witch 
of Atlas, as he reads the scrolls of some Saturnian Archimage, 
by universal Pan, who conies with homage ^ out of his everlast- 
ing lair,’ — 

‘ Where the quick heart of the great world doth pant.’ 

This is the theurgist, as imagination paints him. Now turn, on 
the other side, to the actual gallery of theosophic and theurgic 
worthies, as history reveals them. Baptista Porta dwells in a 
house which is the triumph of legerdemain, — the palace of Puck, 
the most intricate nest of traps, surprises, optical delusions, 
grotesque trai sformations, — thi owing host and guests into par« 
oxysms of laughter or of fear. You see Cornelius Agrippa, in 
threadbare bravery, ’^ith his heart upon his sleeve, and every 

VOL. II. K 
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expression by turns upon his brow, save that of the Platonic 
serenity. Paracelsus swears worse than my uncle Toby’s com- 
rades in Flaiiders^and raves about his Homunculus. But from 
such men we cannot withhold sympathy, respect, even a certain 
admiration. In that eighteenth century, behold that grand mag- 
net for all the loose and dupable social particles in every class 
and country — the soi-disant Count Cagliostro, with his Seraphina, 
his Egyptian Lodge, his elixirs and red powder, his magical 
caraffes, his phosphorous glories, his Pentagon and Columbs, his 
Seven Planetary Spirits, his Helios, Mene, Tetragrammaton. 
In that age of professed Illuminism, in the times of Voltaire 
and Dideiot, when universal was to banish every 

medieval phantasm, you see Father Gassner, with his miracu- 
lous cures, followed by crowds through Swabia and Bavaria ; — 
Mesmer attracting Paris and Vienna to his darkened rooms and 
hidden music, to be awe-stricken by the cataleptic horrors there 
achieved ; — tlie Count St. Germain declaring himself three hun- 
dred years old, and professing the occult science of diamond- 
manufacturing Brahmins ; — ^the coffee-house keeper, Schrdpfer, 
deluding teipsic and Frankfort with his pretended theurgic 
art ; — and St. Maurice, swindling the sceptical wits and routs 
who flutter in the drawing-rooms of Mesdames Du Maine and 
De Tencin, pretending to open converse for them with sylphs 
and Salamanders, invoking the genius Alael, and finally subsid- 
ing into the Bastille. Such are some among the actual caricatures 
of the artistic conception embodied in the character of Zanoni. 

Atherton. Truly a bad symptom of the general disease, 
when men grow unable to see that the highest dignity lies close 
at hand, 

Willoughby. As though man could never exhibit magna- 
nimity unless in some thrilling dramatic ^ situation.’ 

Gow’er. Or could not believe in the unseen world save by 
help of necromancers, miracle-mongers, and clairvoyantes. 
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Atherton. The ancient saying abides tuie, — He that iiileth 
his own spirit is greater than he that taketh a city, — greater 
than even he who should carry the cloud-c%pital of the whole 
world of spirits, pull down its meteor-flag, and make all the 
weird garrison his thralls. I think, if I were a preacher, I 
should some day take up the phase of man’s mental history we 
have now reviewed as a practical exposition of Christ’s woids — 
‘Nevertheless, in this rejoice not that the spirits are subject 
unto you, but rather that your names are written in heaven.’ 

Kate. I should like to know, after all, precisely ho and 
what these Rosicrucians were. When did they make their first 
appearance ? 

Willoughby. They were originally neither more nor less 
than the ‘ Mrs. Harris’ of a Lutheran pastor. 

Mrs. Atherton. Mr. Willoughby ! 

Atherton. Fact, Lily. Willoughby never said anything 
truer. 

Willoughby. Allow me to tell you the story. — About the 
year 1610, there appeared anonymously a little bcX)k, which 
excited great sensation throughout Germany. It was entitled, 
The Dismiery of the Brotherhood of the Honotirable Order of the 
Rosy Cross, and dedicated to all the scholars and magnates of 
Europe.^ 

It commenced with an imaginary dialogue between the Seven 
Sages of Greece, and other worthies of antiquity, on the best 
method of accomplishing a general reform in those evil times. 

1 See, concerning the history of this The derivation of the name Rosi- 
book, and Its author, Valentine Andrea, crucian from ros and C 7 -Jix, rather than 
J G Buhle, Ueber den U7 sprimg tmd rosa and crnx, to which Brucker 
dze Vornehmsten Schtksale der Orden alludes [Hist. Phil Per. nr Pars 1. 
der Rosezikrenzer und Freymaurer lib 3, cap 3), is untenable. By nghts, 
(Gottingen, 1804}, chapp. 111. and iv the word, if from rosa^ should no 
Arnold gives a full account of the doubt be Rosacrucian, but such a 
controversy, and extracts, which ap- malformation, by no means uncom- 
pear to indicate very fairlv the cha- mon, cannot outweigh the reasons 
racter of the Fama Frtternitatis, adduced on behalf of the generally- 
Kircheii-und-Keizergeschichte^ Th 11. received etymology. See Buhle, pp, 
Buch xvii. cap. 18. 174, &c. 
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The suggestion of Seneca is adopted, as most feasible, namely, 
a seciet confederacy of wise philanthropists, who shall labour 
everywhere in uni^n for this desirable end. The book then 
announces the actual existence of such an association. One 
Christian Rosenkreuz, whose travels in the East had eniiched 
him with the highest treasures of occult lore, is said to have 
communicated his wisdom, under a vow of secresy, to eight 
disciples, for whom he erected a mysterious dwelling-place 
called The Temple of the Holy Ghost. It is stated fuither, 
that this long-hidden edifice had been at last discovered, and 
within It the body of Rosenkreuz, untouched by corruption, 
though, since his death, one hundred and twenty years had 
passed away. The surviving disciples of the institute call on 
the learned and devout, who desire to co-operate in their 
projects of reform, to advertise their names. They themselves 
indicate neither name nor place of rendezvous. They describe 
themselves as true Protestants. They expressly assert that 
they contemplate no political movement in hostility to the 
reigning powers. Their sole aim is the diminution of the fear- 
ful sum of human suffering, the spread of education, the 
advancement of learning, science, universal enlightenment, and 
love. Traditions and manuscripts in their possession have 
given them the power of gold-making, with other potent 
secrets ; but by their wealth they set little store. They have 
arcana^ in comparison with which the secret of the alchemist is 
a trifle. But all is subordinate, with them, to their one high 
purpose of benefiting their fellows both in body and soul. 

Mrs. Atherton. No wonder the book made some noise. 

Willoughby. I could give you conclusive reasons, if it 
would not tire you to hear them, for the belief tliat this far- 
famed book was written by a young Lutheran divine named 
Valentine Andrea. He was one of the very few who under- 
stood the age, and had the heart to try and mend it. You see 
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him, when his college days are over, starting on his travels— 
his old mother giving him her tearful ^ God bless you,' as she 
puts into his hand all the treasure of her poverty, — a lusty old 
coin, and twelve kreuzer. From the cottage-door her gaze 
follows with many a prayer the good son, whose belo\ed form 
lessens along the country load Years after, he comes back, 
bringing with him the same old coin, and with it several hun- 
dred gulden. He has seen the world, toiling, with quick 
observant eye and brave kindly heart, through south and 
western Germany, among the Alps, through Italy and France. 
He has been sometimes in clover as a travelling tutor, some- 
times he has slept and fared hard, under vine-hedges, in noisy, 
dirty little inns, among carriers, packmen, and tiaveliing ap- 
prentices. The candidate becomes pastor, and proves himselt 
wise in men as well as books. A philanthropist by nature, he 
is not one of those dreamers who hate all that will not aid their 
one pet scheme, and cant about a general brotherhood which 
exempts them fiom particular charity. Wherever the church, 
the school, the institute of charity have fallen into j^uin or dis- 
order by stress of war, by fraud, or selfish neglect, there the 
indefatigable Andrea appears to restore them He devises new 
plans of benevolence,— appealing, persuading, rebuking. He 
endures the petulence of disturbed indolence, the pei sedition 
of exposed abuse ; bearing with, and winning over, all soits or 
hopeless ciabbed people, thrusting men’s hands into their 
pockets, they know not how. He is an arch boie in the eyes of 
miserly burgomasters and slumberous brother clergy — a very 
patron-samt for the needy and distressed, the orphan and the 
widow. To this robust practical benevolence was added a 
genial humour, not uncommon in minds of strength like his. 
and a certain trenchant Skill in satirical delineation which ren- 
ders some of his wniUngs among the most serviceable to the 
historian oi those times. 
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Gower. Oh. how I love that man 1 

Willoughby. Well, this Andrea writes the Discovery of the 
Rosicriician Brotherhood^ a ^eu-d^espj'it with a serious purpose, 
just as an experiment to see whether something cannot be done 
by combined effort to remedy the defect and abuses — social, 
educational, and religious, so lamented by all good men. He 
thought there were many Andreis scattered throughout Europe 
— how powerful would be their united systematic action 1 

Kate. But why mix up with his proposal all this idle 
fabling about Rosenkreuz and his fraternity ? 

Willoughby. But for that spice of romance, this notion of 
his could never have done more than chip the shell or sprawl 
helpless in the nest. The promise of supernatural powers 
awakened universal attention — fledged, and gave it strength to 
fly through Europe. 

Mrs. Atherton. But the hoax could not last long, and 
would, after all, encourage those idle superstitions which were 
among the most mischievous of the errors he was trying to put 
down. 

WiLLOxfGHBY. So indeed it proved. But his expectation 
was otherwise. He hoped that the few nobler minds whom he 
desired to organize would see through the veil of fiction in 
which he had invested his proposal j that he might communi- 
cate personally with some such, if they should appear ; or that 
his book might lead them to form among themselves a practical 
philanthropic confederacy, answering to the serious purpose he 
had embodied in his fiction. Let the empty charlatan and the 
ignoble gold-seeker be fooled to the top of their bent, their 
blank disappointment would be an excellent jest; only let some 
few, tp whom humanity was more dear than bullion, be stimu- 
lated to a new enterprise. 

Gower. The scheme was certain, at any rate, to procure him 
some amusement. 
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Willoughby. Many a laugii, you may be sine, he enjoyed 
in bis parsonage with his few friends who were in the secret, 
when they found their fable everywhere swa^Jowed greedily as 
unquestionable fact On all sides they heard of seaich insti- 
tuted to discover the Temple of the Holy Ghost Printed 
letters appear continually, addressed to the imaginary brother- 
hood, giving generally the initials of the candidate, where the 
invisibles might hear of him, stating his motives and qualifica- 
tions for entrance into their number, and sometimes furnishing 
samples of his cabbalistic acquirements. Still, no answer. Net 
a trace of the Temple. Profound darkness and silence, after 
the brilliant flash which had awakened so many hopes. Soon 
the mirth grew serious. Andrea saw with concern that shrewd 
heads of the wrong sort began to scent his artifice, while quacks 
reaped a rogue’s harvest from it. The reality was ridiculed as 
fiction, and the fiction hailed as reality. Society was full of the 
rotten combustible matter which his spark had kindled into a 
confiagiation he could not hope to stay. A cloud of books and 
pamphlets issued from the press, for and against the^fraternity, 
whose actual house lay beneath the Doctor’s hat of Valentine 
Andrea. Medical practitioners of the old school, who de- 
nounced the spagiric method, and to whom the name of Para- 
celsus was an abomination, ridiculed the Rosicrucian secreis, 
and scoffed at their offer of gratuitous cures. Orthodox divines, 
like Libavius, swinging a heavy club, cruelly demolished the 
little book,— which, of a truth, was not fit to sustain rough 
handling. They called down fire from heaven on its unknown 
authors, and declared that their rosa should be rota — their rose, 
the wheel. Meanwhile a number of enthusiasts became volun- 
teer expositors of the principle and aim of this undiscoverable 
brotherhood. Andrea siw his scheme look as ridiculous in 
the hands of its credulous friends as it seemed odious in those 
of its enemies. A swarm of impostors pretended to belong to 
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the Fraternity, and found a readier sale than ever for their 
nostiums. Andrea dared not reveal himself. All he could do 
was to write book lifter book to expose the folly of those whom 
his handiwork had so befooled, and still to labour on, by pen 
and speech, in earnest aid of that reform which his unhappy 
stratagem had less helped than hindered. 

Mrs. Atherton. And was no society ever actually formed? 

Willoughby. I believe not ; nothing, at least, answering in 
any way to Andrea's design. Confederacies of pretenders 
appear to have been organized in various places; but Descartes 
says he sought in vain for a Rosicrucian lodge in Germany. 
The name Rosicrucian became by degrees a generic term, em- 
bracing every species of occult pretension. — arcana, elixirs, the 
philosopher’s stone, theurgic ritual, symbols, initiations. In 
general usage the term is associated more especially with that 
branch of the secret art which has to do with the cieatures of 
the elements. 

Atherton. And from this deposit of current mystical tra- 
dition sprang, in great measure, the Freemasonry and Rosi- 
crucianism of the eighteenth centuiy, — that golden age of 
secret societies. Then flourished associations of every imagin- 
able kind, suited to every taste. The gourmand might be sure 
of a good dinner in one ; the alchemist might hope to catch 
his secret in a second ; the place-hunter might strengthen his 
interest in the brotherhood of a third ; and, in all, the curious 
and the credulous might be fleeced to their hearts’ content 
Some lodges belonged to Protestant societies, others were the 
implements of the Jesuits. Some were aristocratic, like the 
Strict Observance others democratic, seeking in vain to 
escape an Argus-eyed police. Some-rlike the Illuminati under 
Weishaupt, Knigge, and Von Zwackh, numbering (among 
many knaves) not a few names of rank, probity, and learning 
— were the professed enemies of mysticism and superstition • 
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Others existed only for the profitable juggle of incantations and 
fortune-telling. The lodges contended with each other and 
among themselves; divided and subdivide(f; modified and 
remodified their constitutions ; blended and dispersed ; till, at 
last, we almost cease to hear of them. The best perished at 
the hands of the Jesuits, the worst at the hands of the police. 

Willoughby. At Vienna, the Rosicrucians and Freemasons 
were at one time so much the rage that a modification of the 
mason’s apron became a fashionable part of female dress, 
and chatelaines were made of miniature hammers, circles, and 
plumblines. 

Kate. Very pretty, some of them, I dare say. 

Atherton. Do you remember, Gower, that large old house 
we saw at Vienna, called the Stift ? 

Gower. Perfectly, and the Stift-gasse, too, leading to it, for 
there I got wet through. 

Atherton. That ^ulldlng is the relic of a charity founded 
by a professed Rosicriician. He took the name of Chaos (after 
their fashion)— every brother changing his name for Sv 5 me such 
title as Sol, Aureus, Mercurius, and so on, according to his 
taste. He came to Vienna in the seventeenth century, and 
somehow, whether by his alchemy or not I cannot say, acquired 
both fortune and nobility. Ferdinand III, made him Hof- 
kammerath, and prefixed a Von to the Chaos. This good man 
founded an institution for orphans, who were once educated in 
that house, since converted into a military academy, and bear- 
ing still, in Its name and neighbourhood, traces of the original 
endowment. 

Mrs. Atherton. Andrea would have taken some comfort 
could he but have seen atTeast that practical fruit of his Rosi- 
crucian whim. How his lieart would have rejoiced to hear the 
hum of the orphan s?hool-ioom, and to see their smoking 
platters ! 
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Kate. My curiosity is not yet satisfied. I should like to 
know something more about those most poetical beings, the 
creatures of the dements, — Sylph, Undine, and Co. 

Atherton, On this subject, Kate, I am happy to be able to 
satisfy you. I can conduct you at once to the fountain-head. 
I will read you the process enjoined in the Comte de Gabahs 
for attaining to converse with some of these fanciful creations. 
{Taking down a Utile book.) Here is the passage.^ {Reads.) 

^ If we wish to recover our empire over the salamanders, we 
must purify and exalt the element of fire we have within us, 
and lestore the tone of this chord which desuetude has so re- 
laxed. We have only to concentrate the fire of the world, by 
concave mirrors, in a globe of glass. This is the process all 
the ancients have religiously kept secret ; it was revealed by 
the divine Theophrastus. In such a globe is formed a solar 
powder, and this, self-puiified from the admixture of other 
elements, and prepared according to the rules of art, acquires, 
in a very short time, a sovereign virtue for the exaltation of 
the fire witlhn us, and renders us, so to speak, of an igneous 
nature. Henceforth the inhabitants of the fiery sphere become 
our inferiors. Delighted to find our reciprocal harmony 
restored, and to see us drawing near to them, they feel for us 
all the friendship they have for their own species, all the respect 
they owe to the image and vicegerent of their Creator, and pay 
us every attention that can be prompted by the desire of 

2 Le Comte de Gadahs, ou Entre- demons will not dare to appioach the 
Hens sur les Sciences Secretes (Metz, place where you are ; your voice will 
an cmq r^publicain), pp 53-56 make them tremble in the depths of 

The following passage is a sample the abyss, and all the invisible popu- 
of those high-sounding piomises with lace of the four elements will deem 
which the pretenders to the Rosiciu- themselves happy to minister to your 

cian science allured the neophyte — pleasures Have you the cou- 

‘Vou are about to learn (says the rage, and the ambition to serve God 
Count to the author) howto command alone, and to be lord over all that is 
all nature • God alone will be your not God ? Have you understood what 
master ; the philosophers alone your it is to tr a man? Are you not weary 
equals. The highest intelligences will of serving as a slave, — you, who were 
be ambitious to obey your desire ; the born for dominion?’— (p. 27.} 
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obtaining at our hands that immortality which does not 
naturally belong to them. The salamanders, however, as 
they are more subtile than the creatures of the other elements, 
live a very long time, and are therefore less urgent in seeking 
from the sage that affection which endows them with im- 
mortality. 

^It is otherwise with the sylphs, the gnomes, and the 
nymphs. As they live a shorter time, they have more induce- 
ment to court our regard, and it is much easier to become 
intimate with them. You have only to fill a glass vessel with 
compressed air, with earth, or with water, close it up, and leave 
it exposed to the sun’s rays for a month. After that time, 
effect a scientific separation of the elements, which you will 
easily accomplish, more especially with earth or water. It is 
wonderful to see what a charm each of the elements thus 
purified possesses for attracting nymphs, sylphs, and gnomes. 
After taking the smallest particle of this preparation every day 
for a few months, you see in the air the flying commonwealth 
of the sylphs, the nymphs coming in crowds to the waterside, 
and the guardians of hidden treasure displaying their stores of 
wealth. Thus, without magical figures, without ceremonies, 
without barbarous terms, an absolute power is acquired over 
all these people of the elements. They require no homage 
from the philosopher, for they know well that he is their 
superior. .... Thus does man recover his natural empire, 
and become omnipotent in the region of the elements, without 
aid of daemon, without illicit art.’ 

Of course you have all learnt from Undine that the crea- 
tures of the elements are supposed to obtain a soul, and become 
immortal by alliance with one of our race. There is a double 
advantage, too, for these h^py philosophers may not only raise 
their nymph or sylphide to a share with them in the happiness 
of heaven, if they reach^it, but if the sage should be so unfortu- 
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nate as not to be predestined to an immortality of blessedness, 
his union with one of these beings will operate on himself con- 
veisely, — that is/-will render his soul mortal, and deliver him 
from the horrors of the endless second death. So Satan misses 
his piey in either sphere. 

Willoughby. I never knew before that these cabbalists 
were Calvinists. 

Atherton. This touch of Jansenism excites the same 
astonishment in the author of the Comte de Gahahs, A de- 
lightful wag, that Abbe Villars ! 

The philosophers are described by the Count as the instruc- 
tors and the saviours of the poor elementary iolk, who, but for 
their assistance in forming liaisons with moitals, would inevi- 
tably at last fall into the hands of their enemy, the devil. As 
soon, he says, as a sylph has learnt from us how to pronounce 
cabbalistically the potent name Nehmahmihah,® and to com- 
bine it, in due form, with the delicious name Eliael, all the 
powers of darkness take to flight, and the sylph enjoys, unmo- 
lested, t^e love he seeks ’ 

WiLLouGHDY. How universal seems to have been the faith 
in the magical efficacy of certain woids, from the earliest to the 
latest times, among the more sober as well as the most extrava- 
gant theurgists. A long list of them might be diawn up. 
There is the Indian o-u-m, there are the Ephesian letters; 
with Demogorgon, ‘dreaded name,’ as Milton reminds us , the 
barbarous words, too, which the Chaldean oracles and Psellus 
declare must on no account be Hellenised. 

Gower. And the word Agla, I remember, m Cohn de 
Plancy, which, when duly pronounced, facing the east, makes 
absent persons appear, and discovers lost property.^ I suppose 
the potency is m proportion to the umntelligibility of the terms. 

Comte dc Gabalis,^ Seethe Infenicht, Art Cabalc. Hoist fur- 
story of Noah's caiamity, and the nishes a number of such woids, ZaU’- 
salamander Oiomasis, p 140 bei'bibliothcl^ vol. ill, xvi. 2. 

See Colin de Plancy's Dictionnmrt 
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Atherton. The Comte de Gabalis tells us how the Sala- 
mander Oramasis enabled Shem and Japhet to restore the 
patriarch Noah to his foimer vigour by instn*cting them how 
to pronounce six times alternately, walking backward, the tre- 
mendous name Jabamiah. 

But the word above every word is the Shemhamphorash of 
the Talmud.® The lattei rabbins say that Moses was forty days 
on Mount Sinai, to learn it of the angel Saxael. Solomon 
achieved his fiend-compelling wonders by its aid. Jesus of 
Nazareth, they say, stole it from the Temple, and was enabled 
by its virtue to delude the people. It is now, alas ! lost ; but 
could any one rightly and devoutly pronounce it, he would be 
able to create therewith a world. Even approximate sounds 
and letters, supplied by rabbinical conjecture, give their pos- 
sessor power over the spirit-world, from the first-class aichangel 
to the vulgar ghost : he can heal the sick, raise the dead, and 
destioy his enemies. 

Willoughby. It is curious to see some of these theosophists, 


s Horst inserts m his ZanierbibltU’- 
thek the whole of a once famous cab- 
balistic treatise, Semiphoi et 

hhemJia 7 nphofas Salomonis Regts^ a 
medley of astrological and theurgic 
doctrine and piescnption The word 
Shemhamphorash is not the real word 
of power, but an expression 01 conven- 
tional representative of it The Rabbis 
dispute whether the genuine woid con- 
sisted of tw'elve, two-and-forty, or two- 
and seventy-letters Their Gematna 
or cabbalistic arithmetic, endeavoms 
partially to reconstruct it They are 
agreed that the prayers of Israel avail 
now so little because this word is lost, 
and they know not ‘ the name of the 
Lord ' But a couple of its real letters, 
inscribed by a potent cabbalist on a 
tablet, and tin own into the sea, raiifed 
the storm which destroyed the fleet of 
Charles V m 1542 Write it on the 
person of a prince (a ticklish b'ftiness, 
surely), and you are sure of his abiding 


favour. Eisenmenger giv^ a full 
account of all the legends connected 
therewith, Enidecktes fudenthum, vol. 
1 pp 157, 424, 581, &c (Ed 1711). 

The rationale of its virtue, if we may 
so call It, affords a characteristic illus- 
tration of the cabbalistic piinciple. 
The Divine Being was supposed to 
have commenced the woik of creation 
by concentrating on certain points the 
primal universal Light Within the 
region of these was the appointed place 
of our w'orld. Out of the remaining 
luminous points, or foci, he constructed 
certain letters — a heavenly alphabet 
These characters he again combined 
into certain creative words, whose 
secret potency produced the foims of 
the material world The word Shem- 
hamphorash contains the sum of these 
celestial letters, with all their inherent 
virtue, in its mightiest combination — 
Horst, Zauberbibhothekf vol. iv. p 131, 
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who cry out so against the letter, becoming its abject bondsmen 
among the puerilities of the Cabbala. They protest loudly that 
the mere letter i^ an empty shell — and then discover stupendous 
powers lying intrenched within the curves and angles of a 
Hebrew character. 

Atherton. Our seventeenth century mystics, even when 
most given to romancing, occupied but a mere corner of that 
land of marvel in which their Jewish contemporaries rejoiced. 
The Jews, in their dsemonology, leave the most fantastic con- 
ceptions of all other times and nations at an immeasuiable dis- 
tance. Their affluence of devils is amazing. Think of it ! — 
Rabbi Huna tells you that every rabbi has a thousand daemons 
at his left hand, and ten thousand at his right : the sensation 
of closeness in a room of Jewish assembly comes from the press 
of their crowding multitudes : has a rabbi a threadbare gabar- 
dine and holes in his shoes, it is from the friction of the swarm- 
ing devilry that everywhere attends him.® 

Gower. To return to societies — did you ever hear, Wil- 
loughby, of the Philadelphian Association?’' 

Willoughby. That founded by Poidage, do you mean — the 
doctor who fought the giant so '^touljv one night? 

Gower. The same. I picked up book a the 

other day. ^ 

Kate. Who was he ? Pray tell us thl^\ story of the battle. 
Gower. A Royalist clergyman who too^ , to medicine under 
the Protectorate. The story is simply thisl^-‘^“"Pordage,4Yhose 
veracity even his enemies do not impugn, that he 

® See Das transcejtdeniaU magie thirsty land longeth water, — 

und magiscke Heilarten tm Talnivd. because their pers"bns are ; ^agreeable, 
von Dr G. Brecher, p 52. Eisenmen- Not so, rejoins Eisenmengfe» t>ut be- 
ger, Enfdecktes Jude 7 ithwn, 11. pp. caifce both hate the gospel 
445j the works of darkness. — (p 4^%} 

The Traciat Berachoih s^s the ^ gee Horst’s 
devils delight to be about the Rabbis, 1. pp. 3'l4-327. ^ 

as a wife desireth her husband, and a 
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woke from sleep one night, and saw before his bed a giant 
'horrible and high/ with an enormous sword drawn in one 
hand, and an uprooted tree in the other. Theiinonster evidently 
means mischief. The Doctor seizes his walking-stick. Round 
swings the lumbering tree-trunk, up goes the nimble staff 

Atherton. What became of the bedposts ? 

Gower. Hush, base materialist ! The weapons were but the 
symbols of the conflict, and were symbolically flourished. The 
real combat was one of spirit against spirit — wholly internal ; 
what would now be called electro-biological. Each antagonist 
bent against his foe the utmost strength of will and imagination. 

Willoughby. Somewhat after the manner of the Astras 
which the Indian gods hurled at each other — spells of strong 
volition, which could parch their object with heat, freeze him 
with cold, lash him with hail, shut him up in immobility, 
though hundreds of miles away. 

Atherton. Surpassing powers those, indeed; not even le- 
quiring the present eye and will of the operator to master the 
imagination of the subject mind. 

Kate. And the battle in the bedroom ? 

Gower. I^asted half an hour; wlien the giant, finding Dr. 
Pordage a tough customer, took his departure. 

Willoughby. Pordage was a great student and admirer of 
Behmen ; but, unlike his master, an inveterate spirit-seer. I 
dare say he actually had a dream to the effect you relate. 

Gower. But he and the whole Philadelphian Society — a 
coterie of some twenty ghost-seers — profess to have seen appa- 
ritions of angels and devils, in broad daylight, every day, for 
nearly a month. 

Mrs. Atherton. What were they like ? 

Gower. The chief devils drove in chariots of black cloud, 
drawn by inferior dsemojis in the form of dragons, bears, and 
lions. The spirits of wicked men were the ugliest of all, — 
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cloven-footed, cats-eared, tusked, ciooked-mouthed, bow-legged 
creatures. 

Atherton. Did tlie Philadelphians profess to see the spirits 
with the inward or the bodily eye ? 

Gower. With both. They saw them in whole armies and 
processions, gliding in through wall or window-pane — saw them 
as well with the eyes shut as open. For, by means of the 
sympathy between soul and body, the outer eye, says Pordage, 
IS made to share the vision of the inner. When we cease to 
use that organ, the internal vision is no less active. I should 
add that the members were conscious of a most unpleasant 
smell, and were troubled with a sulphurous taste in the mouth 
while such appearances lasted. 

Willoughby. Mrs. Leade is one of the most <;onspicuous of 
their number, — a widow of good family from Norfolk, who for- 
sook the world and retired into her inmost self, holding inter- 
course with spirits and writing her revelations. 

Gower. She, I believe, carried to its practical extreme the 
Paracelsian doctrine concerning the magical power of faith. 

WiLLbuGHBY. That is her one idea. By union with the divine 
will, she says, the ancient believers wrought their miracles. 
Faith has now the same prerogative : the will of the soul, 
wholly yielded to God, becomes a resistless power, can bind 
and loose, bless and ban, throughout the universe. Had any 
considerable number among men a faith so strong, rebellious 
nature would be subdued by their holy spells, and Paradise 
restored. 

Atherton. Some of the German Romanticists have revived 
this idea — never, perhaps, wholly dead. Some stir w'-as made 
for awhile by the theory that the power of miracle was native 
in man — and haply recoverable. 

Willoughby. Such a doctrine is but one among the many 
retrogressions of the mediaeval school. ^ 
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It is no flaming lustre, made of I'glit, 

No sweet conceit nor w^ell-tiracd haimony, 

Ambrosia, for to feast the appetite, 

Of flowery odour mixed with spiceiy, — 

No soft embrace, or pleasure bodily ; 

And yet it is a kind of inward feast, 

A haimony that sounds within the breast, 

An odour, light, embiace, in which the soul doth rest. 

A heavenly feast no himgei can consume ; 

A light unseen yet shines in every place ; 

A sound no time can steal , a sweet perfume 
No vmds can scatter , an entiie embiace 
That no satiety can e'er unlace , 

Engraced into so high a favour theie, 

The saints with all their peeis whole worlds outwear, 

And things unseen do see, and thing unheaid do hear 

Gilfs Elftchek 

OWER fulfilled his promise, and read, on two successive 
evenings, the following paper on the Mysticism of the 
Counter-Reformation, as illustrated principally hj its two 
Spanish champions, St, Theresa and St. John of the Cioss . — 


I. Samt The?'esa, 

On the revival of letters the mysticism of Alexandra reap' 
peared in Florence. That lamp which, in the study of Ficinus, 
burnt night and day before the bust of Plato, proclaimed, in 
reality, the worship of Plotinus. The eiudite feebleness of 
Alexandrian eclecticism lived again in Gemisthus Pletlio, — 
blended, as of old, Platonic ideas, oriental emanations, and 
Hellenic legend, — di earned of a philosophic worship, emascu- 
lated and universal, which should harmonize in a common 
vagueness all the rehgions of the world. Nicholas of Cnsa re- 
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adapted the allegorical mathematics which had flourished 
beneath the Ptolemies and restored the Pythagoras of the Neo- 
Platonists. Pico of Mirandola (the admirable Crichton of his 
time) sought to reconcile the dialectics of Aristotle with the 
oracles of Chaldasa, and to bieathe into withered scholasticism 
the mysterious life of Cabbalistic wisdom. An age so greedy 
of antiquity was imposed on by the most palpable fabrications ; 
and Greece beheld the servile product of her second childhood 
reverenced as the vigorous promise of her first. Patricius 
sought the sources of Greek philosophy in writings attributed 
to Hermes and Zoroaster. He wrote to Gregory XIV. propos- 
ing that authors such as these should be substituted for Aristotle 
in the schools, as the best means of advancing true religion 
and reclaiming heretical Germany. 

The position of these scholars with regard to Protestantism 
resembles, not a little, that of their x^lexandrian predecessors 
when confronted by Christianity. They were the philosophic 
advocates of a religion in which they had themselves lost faith. 
They attempted to reconcile a corrupt philosophy and a corrupt 
religion, c^nd they made both worse. The love of literature 
and art was confined to a narrow circle of courtiers and literati. 
While Lutheran pamphlets in the vernacular set all the North 
in a flame, the philosophic refinements of the Florentine dilet- 
tanti were aristocratic, exclusive, and powerless. Their intel- 
lectual position was fatal to sincerity; their social condition 
equally so to freedom. The despotism of the Roman emperors 
was more easily evaded by a philosopher of ancient times than 
the tyranny of a Visconti or a D’Este, by a scholar at Milan or 
Ferrara. It was the fashion to patronise men of letters. But 
the usual return of subservience and flattery was iigorously 
exacted. The Italians of the fifteenth century had long ceased 
to be lamiliar with the worst horrors of war, and Charles VIII., 
with las leiocious Frenchmen, appeared tO them another Attila. 
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Each Italian state iindeiwent, on its petty scale, the fate of Im- 
perial Rome. The philosophic and religious conser\^aUsm of 
Florence professed devotion to a church \^tllch reproduced, 
with most j^rolilic abundance, the superstitions of by-gone 
Paganism, — of that very Paganism in whose behalf the Neo- 
Platonist philosopher entered the lists against the Christian 
father. To such men, the earnest religious movement of the 
North was the same mysterious, barbaric, formidable foe which 
primitive Christianity had been to the Alexandiians. The old 
conflict between Pagan and Christian — the man of taste and 
the man of faith — the man who lived for the past, and the man 
who lived for the future, was renewed, in the sixteenth century, 
between the Italian and the German. The Florentine Plato- 
msts, moi cover, not only shared in the weakness of their proto- 
types, as the occupants of an attitude radically false ; they failed 
to exhibit in their lives that austerity of morals which won 
respect for Plotinus and Porphyry, even among those who 
cared nothing for their speculations. Had Romanism been 
unable to find defenders more thoroughly in earnest, 4 he shock 
she then received must have been her deathblow. She must 
have perished as Paganism perished. But, wise in her genera- 
tion, she took her cause out of the hands of that graceful and 
heartless Deism, so artificial and so self-conscious, — too im 
palpable and too refined for any real service to gods or men. 
She needed men as full of religious convictions as were these 
of philosophical and poetic conceits. She needed men to 
whom the bland and easy incredulity of such sympo&ium-lovmg 
scholars was utterly inconceivable — abhoirent as the devil and 
all his works. And such men she found. For by reason of 
the measure of taith she^held, she was as powerful to enslave 
the noblest as to unleash the vilest passions of oui nature. It 
was given her, she sasid, to bind and to loose. It w^as time, 
she knew, to bind up me^cy and to loose revenge. A succession 
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of ferocious sanctities fulminated fiom the chair of St. Peter. 
Science was immured in the person of Galileo. The scholar- 
ship, so beloved by Leo, would have been flung into the jaws 
of the Inquisition by Caiaffa. Every avenue, open once on 
suflerance, to freer thought and action, was rigorously blocked 
up. Princes were found willing to cut off the right hand, pluck 
out the right eye of their people, that Rome might tiiumph by 
this suicide of nations. But nowhere did she find a prince and 
a people alike so swift to shed blood at her bidding, as among 
that imperious race of which Philip II. was at once the 
sovereign and the type. In Spain was found, in its perfection, 
the chivalry of persecution : there dwelt the aristocracy of 
fanaticism. It was long doubtful whether the Roman or the 
Spanish Inquisition was the more terrible for craft, the more in- 
genious in torments, the more glorious with blood. 

But Spam was not merely the political and military head of 
the Counter-Reformation. She contiibuted illustrious names 
to lelume the waning galaxy of saints. Pie-eminent among 
these luminaries shine Ignatius Loyola, Theresa, and John of 
the Cross. The first taught Rome what she had yet to learn 
in the diplomacy of superstition. Education and intrigue be- 
came the special province of his order: it was the training 
school of the teachers : it claimed and merited the monopoly 
of the vizard manufacture. Rome found m Theresa her most 
famous seeress; in John, her consummate ascetic. It was not 
in the upper region of mysticism that the narrow intellect and 
invincible will of Loyola were to realize distinction. He had 
his revelations, indeed, — was lapt away to behold the mystery 
of the Trinity made manifest, and the processes of creation 
detailed. But such favours are only the usual insignia so 
proper to the founder of an order. Compared with St. Francis 
the life of Ignatius is poor in vision and in miracle. But his 
relics have since made him ample amends. Bartoii enumerates 
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a hundred miraculous cures/ John and Theresa were mystics 
pa7' excellence : the former, of the most abstract theopathetic 
school ; the latter, with a large infusion of th« theurgic element, 
unrivalled in vision — angelic and dsemoniacaL 

But one piinciple is dominant in the three, and is the secret 
of the saintly honours paid them. In the alarm and wrath 
awakened by the Reformation, Rome was supremely concerned 
to enforce the doctrine of blind obedience to ecclesiastical supe- 
riors. These Spanish saints lived and laboured and suffered to 
commend this dogma to the Church and to all mankind. 
Summoned by the Rule of Obedience, they were ready to inflict 
or to endure the utmost misery. Their natures were precisely 
of the kind most fitted to render service and receive promotion 
at that juncture. They were glowing and ductile. Their very 
virtues were the dazzle of the red-hot brand, about to stamp 
the blow with slavery. Each excellence displayed by such 
accomplished advocates of wrong, withered one of the rising 
hopes of mankind. Their prayers watered with poisoned 
water every growth of piomise in the field of Europe. Their 
Herculean labours were undertaken, not to destroy, but to 
multiply the monsters which infested every highway of thought. 
Wherever the tears of Theresa fell, new weeds of superstition 
sprang up. Every shining austerity endured by John gilded 
another link in the chain which should bind his fellows. The 
jubilant bells of their devotion rang the knell of innumerable 
martyrs. 

In the fourteenth century, mysticism was often synonymous 
with considerable freedom of thought. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, it was allowed to exist only as it 
subserved the ecclesiastical scheme. The problem w^as, — how 
to excite the feeling and imagination of the devotee to the 
highest pitch, and yqf to retain him in complete subjection to 
^ Alban Butler, July 31, 
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the slightest movement of the rein. Of this problem John and 
Theresa are the practical and complete solution. All their fire 
went off by the 'legitimate conducting-rod : every flash was 
serviceable * not a gleam was wasted. Once mysticism was a 
kind of escape for nature. The mystic left behind him much 
of the coarse externalism necessary to his Church, and found 
lefuge 111 an inner world of feeling and imagination. But now 
the Church, by means of the confessor, made mysticism itself 
the innermost dungeon of her prison-house Every emotion 
was methodically docketed; every yearning of the heart 
minutely catalogued. The sighs must always ascend in the 
right place : the tears must trickle in orthodox course. The 
prying calculations of the casuist had measured the sweep of 
eveiy wave in the heaving ocean of the soul. The instant 
terrible knife cut off the first spray of love that shot out beyond 
the trimly-shaven border of prescription. Strong feelings were 
dangerous guests, unless they knew (like the old Romans) 
when to go home and slay themselves, did that Tiberius, the 
directoi, feut bestow on them a frown. 

In France, too, mysticism was to fall under the same yoke ; 
but the Frenchman could never reach the hard austerity of the 
Spaniard. The sixteenth century produced St. Francis de Sales 
on the north, and St. John of the Cross on the south, of the 
Pyrenees. With the former, mysticism is tender, genial, grace- 
ful ; it appeals to every class ; it loves and would win all men. 
With the latter, it is a dark negation — a protracted suffering — 
an anguish and a joy known only to the cloister. De Sales 
was to John, as a mystic, what Henry IV. was to Philip as a 
Catholic King. Even in Italy, the Counter-Reformation was 
comparatively humane and philanthropic with Carlo Borromeo. 
In Spain alone is it little more, at its very best, than a fantastic 
gloom and a passionate severity. . ^ 

But everywhere the principle of sitbserviency is in the ascen- 
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dant. The valetudinarian devotee becomes more and moie the 
puppet of his spiritual doctor. The director winds him up. He 
derives his spiritless semblance of life wholly A'om the priestly 
mechanism. It may be said of him, as of the sick man in 
Massinger’s play, 

That he lives he owes 
To art, not Nature , she has given him o'er 
He moves, like the fairj- king, on screws and wheels 
Made by his doctor's recipes, and yet still 
They are out of joint, and every day repaiting 

Theresa was born at Avila, in the year 1515, just two years 
(as Ribadeneira reminds us) before ^ that worst of men,’ Martin 
Luther.^ The lives of the saints were her nursery tales. 
Cinderella is matter of fact; Jack and the Beanstalk com- 
monplace, beside the marvellous stories that must have 
nourished her infantine faculty of wonder. At seven years old 
she thinks eternal bliss cheaply bought by martyrdom ; sets 
out with her little brother on a walk to Africa, hoping to be 
despatched by the Moors, and is restored to her disconsolate 
parents by a cruel matter-of-fact uncle, who meets them at the 
bridge. Her dolls’ houses are nunneries. These children 
construct in the garden, not dirt pies, but mud-hermitages ; 
which, alas ! will always tumble down. 

As she grows up, some gay associates, whose talk is of rib- 
bons, lovers, and bull-fights, secularise her susceptible mind. 
She reads many romances of chivalry, and spends more time 
at the glass. Her father sends her, when fifteen, to a convent 
of Augustiman nuns in Avila, to lekindle her failing devotion. 
A few days reconcile her to the change, and she is as religous 
as ever. 

Then, what with a violent fever, Jerome’s Epistles, and a 

priest-ridden uncle, she resolves on becoming a nun. Her 

% 

- Ribadeneira, Flos Sanclortifn, Appendix, p. 35 (Ed. 1659). 
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father refuses his consent; so she determines on a pious 
elopement, and escapes to the Caimelite convent. There she 
took the vows inkier twentieth year.® 

We find her presently vexed, like so many of the Romanist 
female saints, with a strange complication of maladies, — cramps, 
convulsions, catalepsies, vomitings, faintings, &c. &c. At one 
time she lay four days in a state of coma ; her grave was dug , 
hot wax had been dropped upon her eyelids, and extreme 
unction administered; the funeral service was performed; 
when she came to herself, expressed her desire to confess, and 
leceived the sacrament.'* It is not improbable that some of the 
tiances she subsequently experienced, and regarded as super- 
natuial, may have been bodily seizures of a similar kind. But 
at this time she was not good enough for such favours ; so 
the attacks are attributed to natural causes. It is significant 
that the miraculous manifestations of the Romish Church should 
have been vouchsafed only to women whose constitution (as 
in the case of the Catharines and Lidwina) was thoroughly 
broken down by years of agonizing disease. After three yeais 
(thanks to St. Joseph) Theresa was restored to comparative 
health, but remained subject all her life, at intervals, to severe 
pains. 

On her recovery, she found her heart still but too much 
divided between Christ and the world. That is to say, she was 
glad when her friends came to see her, and she enjoyed witty 
and agreeable chat, through the grating, with ladies whose con- 
versation was not always confined to spiritual topics. Giiev- 

3 Los Ltbros de la B M. Teresa de ^ Vida, cap v. p 26 
JesuSj Vida, capp i 111 This edition ^ Teresa confesses that during the 
of 1615 contains the Cammode la Per- first _year of her seizure her disoider 
fecion, and the Castillo espiritual, was such as sometimes completely to 
with the Life The Foundations, deprive her of her senses — Tangiave, 
which I have only glanced in the que casi^neprivavaelsentido siempre, 
French, are devoted to business, not y algunas vezesdel todo quedavasiu el. 
mysticism. — Pp. 17. 
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ously did her conscience smite her for such unfaithfulness, and 
bitterly does she regret the laxity of her confessors, who failed 
to tell her that it was a heinous crime. 

In her twenty-fourth year she resumed the practice of mental 
prayer, and for the next twenty years continued it, with many 
inward vicissitudes, and alternate tendernesses and desertions 
on the part of the Divine Bridegroom. Her forty-fourth year 
is memorable as the season of her entrance on those higher 
experiences, which have made her name famous as the great 
revivalist of supernatural prayer and mystical devotion in the 
sixteenth century. 

The Saint Bartholomew's day of 1562 was a day of gloiy for 
our saint. Then was consecrated the new Convent of St 
Joseph, at Avila, established in spite of so much uproar and 
opposition ; that convent wherein the primitive austerity of the 
Carmelite Order was to be restored, — where Theresa is 
presently appointed prioress (against her will, as usual), — 
where there shall be no chats at the grating, no rich endow- 
ment ; but thirteen ^ fervent virgins ’ shall dwell ther«, discal- 
ceated (that is sandalled not shod), serge-clad, flesh-abhorring, 
couched on straw, and all but perpetually dumb.® The re- 
mainder of her life, from about her fiftieth year, would appear 
to have been somewhat less fertile in marvellous experiences. 
She was now recognised as the foundress of the Refoimed 
Carmelites, and could pioduce warrant from Rome, authorizing 
her to found as many convents of the Bare-footed as she 
pleased. She was harassed by the jealous intrigues of the old 
* mitigated ’ Order, but indefatigably befriended by J ohn of the 
Cross, and other thorough-going ascetics. She lived to see 
established sixteen nunneries of the Reformed, and fourteen 
monasteries for friars of the same rule. She has left us a long 
history of her foundations, of all the troubles and difficulties 
^ Vzda, cap. xxxvj. 
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she overcame ; showing how funds were often not forthcoming, 
but faith was * how apathy and opposition were done away ; 
and how busy she anust have been (too busy for many visions) ; 
all of which let whomsoever read that can. 


In the year 1562, when Theresa had successfully commenced 
the reformation of her Order, she wrote her life, at the bid- 
ding of her confessor. In this autobiography her spiritual 
history is laid bare without reserve. The narrative was 
published by her superiors, and therein the heretic may listen 
to what she whispered in the ear of her director during the 
yeais most prolific in extravagance. We can thus discern the 
working of the confessional. Commanded to disclose her most 
secret thoughts, we see her nervously afraid of omitting to 
indicate the minutest variations of the religious thermometer, 
of approaching the committal of that sm which Romanist 
devotees only can commit — concealment from a confessor. 
She searches for evil in herself, and creates it by the search. 
The filmiest evanescence of the feeling has to be detained and 
anatomized, and changes into something else under the scrutiny. 
It is as though she had let into her crucifix a piece of looking- 
glass, that she might see reflected every tiansport of devotion, 
and faithfully register the same in her memory against the next 
shrift. After some excess of rapture, she must set to work at 
her technical analysis ; observe what faculties were dormant, 
and what still active — what regions of the mind were tenanted 
by divinity, and what still left to the possession of her sinful 
self. Her intellect was never strong. She confesses that she 
found her understanding rather in the way than otherwise.^ 
Under this omnipresent spiritual despotism it fell prostrate 
utterly. When she has been favoured with a vision, she is not 
to know whether it has steamed up from^hell or been let down 


7 Vida^ p. 83. 
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from heaven, until the decision of her confessor fills her with 
horror or delight. The cloister is her universe. Her mind, 
unformed, and uninformed, is an empty roQm, papered with 
leaves from her breviary. She knew little of that charity 
which makes gracious inroads on the outer world; which 
rendered human so many of her sister-saints ; which we admire 
and pity in Madame de Chantal, admire and love in Madame 
Guyon. No feet-washing do we read of, open or secret ; 
no hospital-tending, no ministry among the poor. The greater 
activity of her later years brought her in contact with scarcely 
any but ‘ religious ' persons. Her ascetic zeal was directed, not 
for, but against, the mitigation of suiFering. It made many 
monks and nuns uncomfortable ; but I am not aware that it 
made any sinners better, or any wretched happy. Peter of 
Alcantara is her admiration ; he who for forty years never slept 
more than one hour and a half in the twenty-four, and then in 
a sitting posture, with his head against a wooden peg in the 
wall; who ate in general only every third day; and who looked, 
she says, as if he were made of the roots of trees {Jiecho de 
reyzes de arboled'). Lodged in her monastic cranny of creation, 
she convulses herself with useless fervouis, absolutely ignorant 
of all things and persons n on-ecclesiastical. Her highest 
ambition is to reduce the too-palpable reality of herself to the 
minutest possible compass, and to hide herself— a kind of 
parasitical insect or entozoon — in the personality of her con- 
fessor. Yet, complete as is this suicide, she is never sure that 
she is sufficiently dead, and incessantly asks him if he is quite 
sure that she is sincere. Such a life is an object of compassion 
more than blame. She was herself the victim of the wicked 
system to which her name was to impart a new impulse. The 
spasmodic energy she at last displays about her Reformation is 
not native strength. She was surrounded from the first by 

® Vidaj cap. xxvii. p. 196. 
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those who saw dearly what Rome needed at that time, who 
beheld in her fiist almost acddental effort the geim of what 
they desired, and in herself a fit instrument. A whisper from 
one of these guides would be translated by sudi an imagination 
into a direct commission from heaven. They had but to touch a 
spring, and her excitable nature was suriounded with the 
phantasmagoria of vision ; one scene pioduced another, and 
that unfolded into more — all, the reiteration and expansion 01 
the bent once given to her fixed idea. 

Theresa experienced her first rapture while reciting the Vent 
Creator, when she heard these words spoken in the interior of 
her heart — ' I will have thee hold converse, not with men, but 
angels.^ She had been conscious, on several previous occa- 
sions, of supernatuial excitements in prayer, and was much 
perplexed thereby, as indeed were several of her confessors. 
Here were irresistible devotional seizures for which they had 
no rule ready. They suspected an evil spirit, advised a 
stiuggle against such extraordinary influences. But the more 
she lesists, the more does the Lord cover her with sweetnesses 
and glories, heap on her favours and caresses. At last the 
celebrated Francis Borgia comes to Avila. The Jesuit bids 
her resist no more ; and she goes on the mystical way rejoicing. 
The first rapture took place shortly after her interviews with 
the future Geneial of the Society of Jesus. 

A word on this system of spiritual directorship. It is the 
vital question for mystics of tlie Romish communion. No- 
where is the duty of implicit self-surrender to the director or 
confessor more constantly inculcated than in the writings of 
Theresa and John of the Cross, and nowhere are the inadequacy 
and mischief of the principle more apparent. John warns the 
mystic that his only safeguard against delusion lies in perpetual 
and unreserved appeal to his director. Theresa tells us that 
® Vzda, cap. XXIV. p, 171. 
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whenever our Lord commanded her in prayer to do anything, 
and her confessor ordered the opposite, the Divine guide 
enjoined obedience to the human ; and would influence the 
mind of the confessor afterwards, so that lie was moved to 
counsel what he had before forbidden Of course. For 
who knows what might come of it if enthusiasts were to have 
visions and revelations on their own account ? The director 
must draw after him these fiery and dangerous natures, as the 
lion-leaders of an Indian pageantry conduct their charge, hold- 
ing a chain and administering opiates. The question between 
the orthodox and the heterodox mysticism of the fourteenth 
century was leally one of theological doctrine. The same 
question in the sixteenth and seventeenth was simply one of 
ecclesiastical interests.^^ The condemned quietists were 
merely mystics imperfectly subservient — unworkable raw ma- 
terial, and as such flung into the fire. Out of the very same 
substance, duly wrought and fashioned, might have come a 
saint like Theresa. By the great law of E^omish policy, what- 
ever cannot be made to contribute to her ornament or defence 
is straightway handed over to the devil. Accordingly,qhe only 
mysticism acknowledged by that Church grows up beneath her 
walls, and invigorates, with herbs of magic potency, her 
garrison, — resembles the strip of culture about some eastern 
frontier town, that does but fringe with green the feet of the 
ramparts; all the panorama beyond, a wilderness; — for 
Bedouin marauders render tillage perilous and vain. Thus, O 
mystic, not a step beyond that shadow ; or hell’s black 
squadrons, sweeping down, will carry thee off captive to their 
home of dolour ! 


10 Fida, cap xxvi. p 186. Siempre 
que el Seiioi me mandava algunatiosa 
eii laoracion, si el confessor me dezia 
otra, me tornava el Seilor a dezir que 
le obedeciesse . despues su ]\fagestad 


e bolvia para que me lo tornasse n 
mandar She speaks m tlie very same 
page of bad advice given lier by one 
of her confessois 
1* See Note on p. 164. 
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The confessions of Theresa are a continual refutation of her 
counsels. She acknowledges that she herself had long and 
grievously sutferjed from the mistakes of her early directors. 
She knew others also who had endured much through similar 
incompetency. The judgment of one conductor was reversed 
by his successor. She exhorts her nuns to the greatest care 
in the selection of a confessor, — on no account to choose a 
vain man or an ignorant. She vindicates their liberty to 
change him when they deem it desirable.^^ John of the Cross, 
too, dilates on the mischief which may be done by an inex- 
perienced spiritual guide. At one tune Theiesa was com- 
manded to make the sign of the cross when Christ manifested 
Himself to her, as though the appearance had been the work of 
some deceiving spirit.^^ Her next guide assured her that the 
form she beheld was no delusion. Dreadful discovery, yet 
joyful ! She had attempted to exorcise her I.ord \ but the 
virtue of obedience had blotted out the sm of blasphemy. 
Thus does each small infallibility mould her for his season, 
and then pass her on to another. Her soul, with despair 
stamped on one side and glory imaged on the other, spins 
dizzy in the air j and whether, when it comes down, heaven or 
hell shall be uppermost, depends wholly upon the twist of the 
ecclesiastical thumb. 

But to return to her marvellous relations ; and, first of all, 
to those of the infernal species. On one occasion, she tells us, 
she was favoured with a brief experience of the place she 
merited in hell . — a kind of low oven, pitch dark, miry, stink- 
ing, full of vermin, where sitting and lying were alike im- 
possible ; where the walls seemed to press in upon the sufferer 
— crushing, stifling, burning ; where in solitude the lost nature 
is its own tormentor, tearing itself m a desperate misery, inter 

Vida, p, 85 , Camnw de Pcifecion, capp. 4 and 5. 

Vida, cap. a-xiy , p.' 209. 
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minable, and so intense, that all she had endured from lack- 
ing disease was delightful in comparison/^ 

At another time, while smitten for five Ijours together with 
intolerable pains, the Lord was pleased to make her under- 
stand that she was tempted by the devil ; and she saw him at 
her side like a very horrible little negro, gnashing his teeth at 
her. At last she contrived to sprinkle some holy water on 
the place where he was. That moment he and her pains 
vanished together, and her body remained as though she had 
been severely beaten. It is as well to know that holy water will 
be found incomparably your best weapon in such cases. The 
devils will fly from the cross, but may presently return. The 
drops the Church has blest, do their business etfectually. Two 
nuns, who came into the room after the victory just related, 
snuffed up the air of the apartment with manifest disgust, and 
complained of a smell of brimstone. Once the sisters heard 
distinctly the great thumps the devil was giving her, though 
she, in a ^ state of recollection,’ was unconscious of his be- 
labouring, The said devil squatted one day on her breviaij^, 
and at another time had all but strangled her/® She once saw, 
with the eye of her soul, two devils, encompassing, with their 
meeting horns, the neck of a sinful priest ; and at the funeral 
of a man who had died without confession, a whole swarm of 
devils tearing and tossing the body and sporting in the grave. 

But much more numerous, though as gross as these, are her 
visions of celestial objects. ‘ Being one day in prayer,’ she 
tells us, ‘ our Loid was pleased to show me his sacred hands, 
of excessive and indescribable beauty ; afterwards his divine 
face, and finally, at mass, all his most sacred humanity/ At 
one of his appearances, he drew out with his right hand, the 
nail which transfixed his left, some of the flesh following it. 
Three times did she behold in her raptures the most sublime 

Vida, cap xxxii. is cap. xxxi 
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of all visions — the humanity of Christ in the bosom of the 
Father; very clear to her mind, but impossible to explain. 
While reciting the ^thanasian Creed the mystery of the Trinity 
was unfolded to her, with unutterable wonderment and 
comfort. Our Lord paid her, one day, the compliment of say- 
/ig, that if He had not already created heaven, He would have 
done so for her sake alone.^® 

Some of her ‘ Memorable Relations ^ are among the most 
curious examples on record of the materialization of spiritual 
tiuth. With all the mystics, she dwells much on the doctiine 
of Chiist in us. But while some of them have exaggerated this 
truth till they bury under it all the rest, and others have 
authenticated by its plea eveiy vagary of special revelation, in 
scarcely any does it assume a form so puenle and so sen- 
suous as with St. Theresa. Repeatedly does she exhort re- 
ligious persons to imagine Christ as actually within the interior 
part of their soul. The superstition of the mass contributed 
largely in her case to render this idea concrete and palpable. 
In a hymn, composed in a rapturous inspiration after swallow- 
ing the consecrated wafer, she describes God as her prisoner.^’' 
She relates in the following passage how she saw the figure of 
Chiist in a kind of internal looking-glass. 

‘When reciting the hours one day with the nuns, my soul 
suddenly lapsed into a state of recollection, and appeared to 
me as a bright mirror, every part of which, back and sides, top 
and bottom, was perfectly clear. In the centre of this was 
represented to me Christ our Lord, as I am accustomed to 
see him. I seemed to see him in all the parts of my soul also, 

15 Viddy pp 198, 301, 209, 321. parens dixit ' Coelum nisi ciensseni, 
This last communication is notielated ob te solam cicaiem — Vila Tereum, 
by herself * we ha\e it on the authority p 41. 

Ribadeneiia . — Itidem ei luisus ap- ” 

^7 Mas causa en mi tal passion 
Ver a Dios mi pusionero - 
Que muero poique no muero. 
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disrinctly as in a mirror, and at the same time this miiror (I 
do not know how^ to express it) was all engraven in the Lord 
himself, by a communication exceeding amorous which I can- 
not describe. I know that this vision was of great advantage 
to me, and has been every time I have called it to mind, more 
especially after communion. I was given to understand, that 
when a soul is in mortal sin, this mirror is covered with a gi eat 
cloud, and grows very dark, so that the Loid cannot be seen 
or represented in us, though he is always present as the Author 
of our being. In heretics, this mirror is as it were broken, 
which is much worse than to have it obscured.’^® 

Here the simphcifas and niLdiias of other mystics become a 
kind of concrete crystal, inhabited by a divine miniature. In 
a Clara de Montfaucon, this sensuous supra-naturalism goes a 
step further, and good Catholics read with reverence, how a 
Lilliputian Christ on the cross, with the insignia of the passion, 
was found, on a post-mortem examination, completely formed 
inside her heart,^^ 


Similar in its character was a vision with which Theresa 
was sometimes favoured, of a pretty little angel, witff a golden 
dart, tipped with fire, which he thrust (to her intolerable pain) 
into her bowels, drawing them out after it, and when thus 
eviscerated, she was inflamed with a sweet agony of love to 
God.^^ 


A multitude more of such favours might be related : — how 


Vtda^ cap. xl, p. 324 
The biogiaphers of the saints 
differ both as to the time of her death 
(1308, 1299, 1393, are dates assigned), 
and as to the number and natuie of 
the miraculous formations discovered 
within her heart Ribadeneira’s ac- 
count IS by no means the most exUa- 
vagant. He says . — Apeito ejui corde 
amplo et concavo, eidem repereiunt 
impiessaDomimcas passionis insignia, 
nempe crucifixum cum trifcus clavis, 
lanceaj spongia, et arundme hmc, et 


illmic fiagns, virgis, columna, corona 
spinea , atque haec insignia Dominicoe 
Passionis, nervis validis durisque coii- 
stabant — Vida S. Clai'cs, p. 161. 

-0 Vidcty cap. XXIX, p 213. Speak- 
ingofthedcliciousanguish, she says — 
No es dolor corporal, si no espiritual, 
aunque no dexa de pailicipar cl cuei po 
algo, y aun harto Es un rcquiebio 
tan suave que passa entre el almo 
y Dios que suplico yo a sii boiidad 
lo d6 a gustar a quien pensarc que 
miento. 
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the Lord gave her a cioss of precious stones — a matchless 
specimen of celestial jewellery to deck his bride withal ^ how, 
after communion /Dne day, her mouth was full of blood, that 
ran out over her dress, and Christ told her it was his own — shed 
afresh, with great pain, to reward her for the giatification her 
devotion had afforded him ; how (doubtless in imitation of 
Catherine of Siena) she saw and heard a great white dove 
fluttering above her head: and how, finally, she repays the 
attentions of the Jesuit Borgia, by repeated praises of the 
Order, by recording visions of Jesuits in heaven bearing 
white banners, — of Jesuits, sword in hand, with resplendent 
faces, gloriously hewing down heietics ; and by predicting the 
great things to be accomplished through the zeal of that body.®^ 
Enough 1 

Vzda, cap. xxxviii. pp. 300, 301 , and xl 328. 


Note to page 159. 

The dispute which agitated the Romish Chuich foi mote than half a 
centiiiy (1670-1730), concerning the Mistica Ciudad de Dto'i, attributed to 
Maria* d’A^icda, furnishes a striking instance in pi oof of ihe charactei heie 
ascribed to" the contioversies of the peiiod Ihis monstious book was given to 
tl e world as the peiformance of a Spanish nun, at the dictation of the Virgin, 
or of God , — both asseitions are made, and the difference is not material Its 
object is to establish, by pretended special revelation, all the pi erogatives as- 
signed to the Queen of Heaven, on the basis of her Immaculate Conception. 
It IS replete with the absuiditics and indecencies of piurient supeistition, 
Dufresnoy applies to it, with justice, the words of John of Salisbury,—* Erumpit 
impudens et m facie erubesceiitium populorum genialis thori revelat et deniidat 
arcana’ It states that the embryo of the Virgin w^as foimed on a Sunday, 
seventeen days before the ordmaiy time, — relates how, at eighteen months, the 
infant demands a nun’s habit from St Anna, of the colour worn by the 
Franciscans, — how she sweeps the house, and has nine hundred angels to wait 
upon her The partizans of the book maintained, not only that the work itself 
was a miracle from beginning to end, but that its translation was mnaciiloiis 
also, — a French nun receiving instantaneously the gift of the Spanish tongue, 
that these disclosures from heaven might pass the Pyrenees Such w^as the 
mass of corruption about which the gadflies and the ‘ shard-borne beetles' of 
the Chuich settled m contending swaims This w'as the book on whose whole- 
someness for the flock of Christ his Vicars <could not ventuie to decide— 
eventually, rather evading reply than pronouncing sentence No such scruple 
concerning the unvvholesomcness of the Bible 

’I he Abbe Dufresnoy handles the question br<r.idly, but most of the com- 
batants are furious, this side or that, from some small party motive. The 
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French divines censure the book, for fear it should encourage Quietism— their 
o-reat bugbear at that time The Spanish ecclesiastics, jealous ot the honour 
done their countiyvvoman, letorted with a Ce;i<;ina Catsitrcc. But about the 
habit the battle was hottest Eveiy Caimelite mu* leject the book with 
indimiation, for had they not always believed, on the best authority, that the 
Virmn wore a dress of their colour^ The Franciscans again, and the religious 
of St Clare, would defend it as eageily, foi did not its pages authoii/e anew 
from heaven their beloved ashen hue^ Again, did not these revelations repre- 
sent the Almighty as adopting the Scotist doctrine^ On this great question, of 
course, Scotist and Thomist W'ould fight to the death Some account of the contro- 
versy, and an examination of the book, will be found in Dufiemo), Traiti 
Historigue et Dogmatique siir Us Apparitions, les Visions et Ics Revtil itions 
partial he res, tom ir chap xi. (1751) 

The same spirit betrays itself m the instance of Molinos Even aftei he had 
written his Gi/ida Gpu liuale, he was pationized by the Jesuits because he had 
employed his pen against Jansenism, and the Fianciscans approved his book, 
while the Dominicans rejected it, because he had delighted the one party and 
disgusted the other by speaking somewhat disparagingly of Thomas Aquinas. 



CHAPTER II. 


Indeed, when peisons have been long" softened with the continual droppings 
of leligion, and then spiiits made timorous and apt for impression by the 
assiduity of prayer, and peipetual alarms of death, and the continual doings of 
mortification, — the fancy, which is a very gieat instrument of devotion, is kept 
continually warm, and m a disposition and aptitude to take fire, and to flame 
out in great ascents , and when they suffer transportations beyond the buidens 
and suppoit of reason, they suffer they know not what, and call it what they 
please.— J eremy Taylor 

I. Saint Theresa — (continued). 

1 rHAT disinterested love is to the mysticism of Fendon, 

^ that is supernatural passive prayer to the mysticism of 
St Theresa. She writes to desciibe her experience in the 
successive stages of prayer ; to distinguish them, and to lay 
down directions for those who are their subjects. She pro- 
fesses no method whereby souls may be conducted from the 
lowest to the highest degree. On the contrary, she warns 
all against attempting to attain, by their own efforts, that bliss- 
ful suspeifsion of the powers which she depicts in colours so 
glowing. Unlike Dionysius, she counsels no effort to denude 
the soul of thought : she does not, with Tauler, bid the mystic 
laboriously sink into the ground of his being. She is em- 
phatically a Quietist ; quite as much so as Molinos, far more 
so than Fenelon. Spiritual consolation and spiritual desertion 
are to be alike indifferent. Ey a singular inconsistency, while 
tracing out the way of perfection, she forbids the taking of a 
step in that path.^ You will be borne along, she w^ould say, if 

^ Vida, pp 71 and 75. In the obrar con el, porque nos quedaremos 
latter passage, Theresa says expressly : bouosyfiios, y m haremos lo uno ni 
— Enlam>sticaTeologia, quecomence lo otro. Qiie quando el Senor le sus 
a dezir, pieide de obrar el entendi- pende, •y haze parai, dale de que se 
miento, porque le suspende Dios, como espante, y en que se ocupe, y que sm 
despiies declarare mas, si supieie, y el discurnr entienda mas cn un credo que 
me cliere para el lo su favor. Presumu, nosotros pdiflemos entendii con toAis 
ni pensar de suspenderle nosotros, es - nuestras diligencias de tierra en mu- 
lo que digo no se haga, ni se dexe de chos anos. 
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you wait, as far as is fitting. Her experience leceives its com- 
plexion, and some of her terminology is boi rowed fiom the 
Lives of the Saints. Of the past career of Jd!ystical Theology 
she is utterly ignorant. She hears, indeed, of a certain time- 
honoured division of the mystical process into Purgative, 
Illuminative, and Unitive ; but she does not adopt the scheme. 
The Platonic and philosophic element is absent altogether from 
her mysticism. Her metaphysics are very simple • — the soul 
has three powers — Understanding, Memoiy, and Will. Now 
one, now another, now all of these, are whelmed and silenced 
by the incoming flood of Divine communication. 

In addition to sundry chapters in her Life on the various 
kinds of prayer, she has left two treatises, The Way of Perfection 
(Cammo de Perfecion) and The Castle of the (Castillo 
Interior) — verbose, rambling, full of repetitions. For the con- 
ventual mind there is no rotation of crops ; and the barrenness 
which limits such monotonous reproduction supervenes very 
soon. From these sources, then, we proceed to a biief sum- 
mary of her theopathy. ^ 

There are in her scale four degrees of prayer. The first is 
Simple Mental Prayer^ — fervent, inward, self-withdrawn ; not 
exclusive of some words, nor unaided by what the mystics 
called discursive acts, /.<?., the consideration of facts and 
doctrines prompting to devotion. In this species there is 
nothing extraoi dinary. No mysticism, so far. 

Second Degree: — The Prayer of Quiet called also Pure 
Contemplation. In this state the Will is absorbed, though the 
Understanding and Memory may still be active in an ordinary 
way. Thus the nun may be occupied for a day or two in the 
usual religious services, in embroidering an altar-cloth, or dust 
ing a chapel ; yet without the Will being engaged. That faculty 
is supposed to be, ^ it were, bound and taken up in God. 
This stage is a supernatural one. Those who are conscious of 
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it are to beware lest they suffer the unabsorbed faculties to 
trouble them. Yet they should not exert themselves to pro- 
tract this ^recollection.' They should receive the wondrous 
sweetness as it comes, and enjoy it while it lasts, absolutely 
passive and tranquil. The devotee thus favoured often 
dreads to move a limb, lest bodily exertion should mar the tran- 
quillity of the soul. But happiest are those who, as in the 
case just mentioned, can be Marys and Malthas at the same 
time.® 

Third Degree: — The Prayer of Union., called also Perfect 
Co7iteniplation. In this prayer, not the Will only, but the 
Understanding and Memory also, are swallowed up in God. 
These poweis are not absolutely inactive ; but we do not work 
them, nor do we know how they work. It is a kind of celes- 
tial frenzy — ^a sublime madness,' says Theresa. In such a 
transport she composed her ecstatic hymn, without the least 
exercise of the understanding on her part. At this stage the 
contemplatist neither thinks nor feels as a human being. The 
understanding is stunned and struck dumb with amazement. 
The heart knows neither why it loves, nor what. All the func- 
tions of the mind are suspended. Nothing is seen, heard, or 
known. And wherefore this sudden blank ? That fora brief 
space (which seems always shorter than it really is) the Living 
God may, as it were, take the place of the unconscious spirit — 
that a divine vitality may for a moment hover above the dead 
soul, and then vanish without a trace ; restoring the mystic to 
humanity again, to be heartened and edified, perhaps for 
yeais to come, by the vague memory of that glorious nothing- 
ness.® 

Some simple nun might ask, ^ How do you know that God 
did so plenarily enter into you, if you were conscious of nothing 
whatever ?’ 

- See Note on p 175. 

® Vld(t^ cap. xvii, and Castillo biter lor^ Moradas Qmiifas, cap. i, 
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^ My daughter/ replies the saint, ‘ I know it by an infallible 
certainty {una certidwndre) that God alone bestows/^ 

After this nothing remains to be said. 

Fourth Degree : — The Prayer of Rapture^ or Ecstasy, 'fhis 
estate is the most privileged, because the most unnatural of all. 
The bodily as well as mental powers are sunk in a divine 
stupor. You can make no resistance, as you may possibly, to 
some extent, in the Prayer of Union. On a sudden your 
breath and strength begin to fail ; the eyes are involuntarily 
closed, or, if open, cannot distinguish surrounding objects; the 
hands are rigid ; the whole body cold. 

Alas 1 what shall plain folk do among the rival mystics ! 
Swedenborg tells us that bodily cold is the consequence of de- 
fective faith : Theresa represents it as the reward of faith’s most 
lofty exercise. 

Were you reading, meditating, or praying, previous to the 
seizure, the book, the thought, the prayer, are utteily forgotten. 
For that troublesome little gnat, the memory (esia maraposilla 
importuna de la memoria), has burnt her wings at tl^e glory. 
You may look on letters — you cannot read a word ; hear speech 
— you understand nothing. You cannot utter a syllable, for 
the strength is gone. With intense delight, you find that all 
your senses are absolutely useless — your spiritual powers in- 
operative in any human mode. The saint is not quite certain 
whether the understanding, in this condition, understands , but 
she is sure that, if it does, it understands without understand- 
ing, and that its not understanding cannot be understood. 
Time of this beatific vacuum, — very long, if half an hour ; 
though obviously a difficult point to decide, as you have no 
senses to reckon by. 

Remarkable were the effects of the rapture on the body of 
the saint An irrepressible lifting force seemed to carry her off 

^ Cashllo l?jterioi% p. 580. 
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her feet (they preserve the right foot in Rome to this day) : it 
was the swoop of an eagle ; it was the grasp of a giant. In 
vain, she tells did she resist. Generally the head, some- 
times the whole body, was supernaturally raised into the air ! 
On one occasion, during a sermon on a high day, in the pre- 
sence of several ladies of quality, the reckless rapture took her. 
For in vain had she prayed that these favours might not be 
made public. She cast herself on the ground. The sisters 
hastened to hold her down , yet the upward struggling of the 
divine potency was manifest to all. Imagine the rush of the 
sisteihood, the screams of die ladies of quality, the pious 
ejaculations fioni the congregation, — watching that knot of 
swaying forms, wrestling with miracle, and the upturned eyes, 
or open-mouthed amazement, of the interrupted preacher 1® 

The state of rapture is frequently accompanied by a certain 
^ great pain^ {gran pena), a sweet agony and delicious torment, 
described by Theresa in language as paradoxical as that which 
Juliet in her passion applies to the lover who has slain her 
cousin-3ir 

Beautiful tyrant • fiend angelical ' 

Dove-feathered raven ' wolfish-ravening lamb ’ 

After some two or three hours’ endurance of this combined 
spiiitual and corporeal torture, the sisters would find her almost 
without pulsation, the bones of the arms standing out {las 
canillas 7nuy ahertas\ her hands stiff and extended : in every 
joint were the pains of dislocation . she was apparently at the 
point of death.® 

This mysterious ‘ pain’ is no new thing in the history of 
mysticism. It is one of the trials of mystical initiation. It is 
the depth essential to the superhuman height. With St. 
Theresa, the physical nature contributes towards it much more 
largely than usual ; and in her map ojf the mystic’s progress 

s Sec second Note on p. 175. 6 See Note on p. X76. 
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it is located at a more advanced period of the journey. St. 
Francis of Assisi lay sick for two years under the prepaiatoiy 
miseries. Catharine of Siena boie five years ®f privation, and 
was tormented by devils beside. For five years, and yet again 
for more than three times five, Magdalena de Pazzi endured 
such ^aridity,* that she believed herself forsaken of God. 
Balthazar Alvarez suffered for sixteen years before he earned 
his extraordinary illumination.'^ Theresa, there can be little 
doubt, regarded her fainting-fits, hysteria, cramps, and nervous 
seizures, as divine visitations. In their action and reaction, 
body and soul were continually injuring each other. The ex- 
citement of hallucination would pioduce an attack of her dis- 
order, and the disease again foster the hallucination. Servi- 
tude, whether of mind or body, introduces maladies unknown 
to freedom. Elephantiasis and leprosy — the scourge of 
modern Greece — were unknown to ancient Hellas. The 
cloister breeds a family of mental distempers, elsewheie 
unheard of. 

The mystics generally, from Dionysius downward, inculcate 
earnest endeavours to denude the mmd of images, to suspend 
its reflex or discursive operations. Theresa goes a step farther, 
and forbids her pupils to strive towards such a state. If such 
a favour is to be theirs, it will be wrought in them as by enchant- 
ment Passivity here reaches its extreme. On this ground a 
charge of Quietism might have been brought against Theiesa 
with more justice than against Fenelon, or even Molinos. The 
Guida Spirituale of Molinos was designed to assist the mystic 
in attaining that higher contemplation of God which rises above 
the separate consideration of particular attributes. This in- 
distinct and dazzled appiehension of all the perfections together 
is tlia very characteristic of Theresa’s Prayer of Rapiurc^ 
Molinos cites her veiy^woids. The introduction to his coii- 
7 See Note on p. 177. 
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demned manual contains some very strong expressions. But 
nothing of his own is so extravagant as the passages fiom 
Dionysius and Xlieresa. 

Who then is the Quietist — Molinos or Theresa ^ Both write 
books to mark out the mystic^s pathway. Theresa adds the 
caution, ^ Sit still.’ Manifestly, then, the excess of passivity 
lies with her. The oars of Molinos are the sails of Theresa, — 
erected, like the broad paddles of the Indian, to catch the 
bieeze, and urge onwaid the canoe without an effort.® But the 
followers of Molinos were found guilty of neglecting cere- 
monial gewgaws for devout abstraction, — of escaping those 
vexatious observances so harassing to patients and so lucrative 
to priests. So Rome condemned him, and not Theresa, as the 
Quietist heretic. For his head the thundercloud; for hers the 
halo.® 

Here the reader may natuially ask, ‘ How do these mystics 
reconcile such extremes of abstraction and such extremes of 
sensuousness ? If the state above symbols and above reason- 
ing — ab^ove all conscious mental operations, distinctions, or 
figures, be so desiiable (as they all admit), — must not 
crucifixes, images, and pictures of saints, yea, the very 
conception of our Saviour’s humanity itself, be so many 
hindrances ?’ 

To this Theresa would answer, ^ I thought so once. But I 
was happily led to see my error ere long. In the Prayer of 
Rapture^ all recognition of Christ’s humanity — as, indeed, of 
everything else — is doubtless obliterated. But, then, we do not 
effect this. There is no effort on our part to remove from our 
minds the conception of Christ’s person. The universal 
nescience of Rapture is supernaturally wrought, without will of 

^ See Note on p. 178 fully m an Appendix to the English 

See the account of the proceed- translation of Madame Guyon’s Auto- 
ings against Molinos and his followers, biograplly. 
m Arnold, th. iii , c. xvii., and more 
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ours John of the Cross, who carries his negative, imageless 
abstraction so far, is fain (as a good son of the Church) to in- 
sert a special chapter in commendation of images, pictures, and 
the sensuous aids to devotion generally. It was unfortunate 
for the flesh and blood of Molmos that he failed to do the 
same 

In the seventeenth century the Quietists were accused of re- 
jecting the idea of Christ’s humanity, as a coiporeal image 
which would only mar their supersensuoiis contemplation of 
abstract deity. Bossuet attempted to fasten the charge on 
Fenelon : it was one of the hottest points of their controversy. 
Fenelon completely clears himself. From the evidence within 
my leach, I am disposed to acquit Molmos also.^^ 

Theresa relates wnth peculiar pleasure those passages in the 
marvellous history of the soul in which surpassing heights of 
knowledge, or of virtue, are supposed to be realized, on the 
instant, without processes or media. No transition is too 


Vida, chap xxii. • — Quando Dios 
quieie suspender todas las potencias 
(como en los modos de oracion que 
(piedan dichos hemos visto) claro esta 
que aunque no queramos se quita esta 
presencia .... Mas que nosotros 
de mafia y con cuydado nos acostum- 
bremos a no procuiar con todas nues- 
tras fuerpas traer delante siempre (y 
pluguiesse al Sefior fuesse siempre) 
esta sacratissima humamdad esto digo 
que no me parece bien, y que es andar 
cl alma en ayre, como dizen porque 
parece no trae ammo, por mucho que 
la paiezca andallenade Dios. — P. 154. 

The words of John are — Mais il 
faut remarquer que quand je dis qu’il 
est apropos d’oublier les especes et les 
connaissances des objets materiels, je 
ne pretends nullement parler de Jdsus- 
Chnst m de son humamtd sucree. 
Quoique Tame n’en ait pas quelquefois 
la memoire dans sa plus haute contem- 
plation et dans le simple 1 e^rd de la 
divimte, parceque Dieu eleve I’espnt k 


cette connaissance confuse et surnatu- 
lelle, neanmoins il ne fg^it jamais 
negliger e\pr6s la representation de 
cette adorable humanite ni en effaccr 
le souvenir ou I’ldee, ni en affmblii 
la connaissance — La Moniie die Mont 
Carmel, liv in. chap r. I have used 
the Fiench translation of his woiks, 
edited by the Abbd Migne, m \\\s.Biblio- 
theqiie TJmverselle du Clergi 1845 
Ihe chapter on images is the four- 
teenth of the same book 

Father Berthiei {Let ires sur les 
CE levies de S. Jean de la Croix) at- 
tempts to show the diffeience between 
the mysticism of his author and that of 
the false mystics He succeeds only in 
pointing out a manifest disagreement 
between the opinions of John and 
those which he himself believes (or pre- 
tends to believe) are those of Quietism 
— the accusations, in fact, against the 
Quietists — the exaggerated conclusions 
drawn by their enemies. 

See Note on p 180. 
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violent for her faith. She is impatient of all natural growth \ 
will acknowledge no conditions of development. The sinner 
turns into a seiaph in the twinkling of an eye. The splendid 
symmetiy of all%e Christian virtues can arise, like the palace 
of Aladdin, in a single night. In one particular kind of 
Rapture — the Flight of the Soul {Buelo del Espiritu\ the soul 
is described by her as, in a manner, blown up. It is discharged 
heavenwards by a soundless but irresistible explosive force 
from beneath, swift as a bullet {co7i la presteza que sale la peloia 
de tin arcabuz). Thus transported the spirit is taught without 
the medium of words, and understands mysteries which long 
years of search could not even have surmised.^*** 

Visions are intellectual or representative. The former is a 
consciousness of spiritual proximity, indescribable, unaccom- 
panied by any appearances. The representative or imaginative 
vision, presents some definite form or image.^^ 

There is a kind of supernatural tuition, she tells us, in which 
the Lord suddenly places in the centre of the soul, what he 
wishes it to understand, without words or representation of 
any kinfl. This privilege Theresa compares very truly to an 
ability to read without having learnt letteis, or to nutriment 
deiived from food without eating it.^® In other instances 


3 3 Castillo Interior Mora da vi . , c v. 

Ihid , capp. viii , ix., X. 

13 Vida^ cap. xxvii , pp. 19 1, &c. 
Here the supernatural illumination 
\!vithout means or mode, longed for by 
so many mystics, is professedly realised 
Molmos puts foiward no claim so dan- 
gerous as this special revelation 1 he- 
resa is confident that this most inex- 
plicable species of communication is 
beyond the reach of any delusion, and 
inaccessible altogether to the father 
of lies. Her language concerning the 
absolute passivity of those who ai e its 
subjects, IS as strong as it could be. 
Vo Quietist could push it farther. It 
o l>appens that the saint, in his chap- 


ter, contravenes *e\piessly the three 
ciiteria, afterwards laid down by Fdnd- 
lon, to distinguish the tiue mysticism 
from the false. The genuine contem- 
plation according to him is not purely 
infused, not purely gratuitous {i,e , 
without correspondence on the pait of 
the soul to the grace vouchsafed), not 
miiaculous. With Theresa this form 
of passive contemplation %s all thiee. 
So much more Quietist was the mysti- 
cism authonsed than the mysticism con- 
demned by Rome See Maxima des 
Sa lifts, art. xxix. What Fdndlon rejects 
m the following section as false, answers 
exactly to the position of I'heresa 
Fdn^lon supports his more refined and 
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certain efficacious words (the ^ substantial words’ of John), are 
spoken divinely in the centre of the soul, and immediately pio- 
duce there the actual effects proper to their significance/® If 
something is thus inwardly spoken about humiJity, for example, 
the subject of such words is that moment completely humble. 
So the soul is supplied with virtues as the tables voMites of 
Louis XV. with viands, — a spring is touched, and presto ! the 
table sinks and re-appears — spread. 


sober mysticism by the authority of 
pieceding mystics He finds among 
them ample credentials, and indeed 
more than he wants. Their extiava- 
gances he tacitly rejects Not that, 
as a good Catholic, he could venture 
openly to impugn their statements, but 


their fantastic extremes, and choice 
wonders, find a place with him 
rather as so much religious tradition, 
or extiaordmaiy history, than as foim- 
mg any essential part of the misticism 
he himself represents and commends. 

Vida^ cap. xxv. 


Note to page i68. 

Theresa compares the four degiees of prayer to four ways of watering the 
soul-garden the first, to drawing watercut of a well ; the second, to raising it by 
means of a rope with buckets (less laborious and more plentiful) , the thud, to 
the mtioduction of aiivulet ; and the fourth, to a copious shower, whereby God 
Himself abundantly wateis the garden, without any effort of ours — Cap xi. 
p 67 The second degree is fully described in the fourteenth chapter of her life, 
and m the thiity-first of the Camtno de Perfecion. ^ 

The difference between the fiist degree and the three otheis is simply that 
gcneiic distinction between Medication and Contemplation with which the 
earlier mystics have made us famihar. Theresa’s second, third, and fourth 
degrees of piayer are her more loose and practical arrangement of the species 
of contemplation. She identifies Mystical Theology with Prayer, employing 
the latter term in a very compiehensive sense So also does St. Francis de 
Sales . — En somme, I’oiaison et th^ologie mystique n'est autre chose qu’une 
conversation par laquelle Time s’entretient amouieusement avec Dieu de sa 
tres-aimable bonte poui s’unir et joindre k icelle — Tratid de V Amour de Dieu^ 
livre vi chap. 1 He likens the soul m the prayer of Quiet when the will is en- 
gaged but the othei poweis free, to an infant which can see and hear and move 
Its arms, while adhenng to the bieast. The babe which removes its little mouth 
from the bosom to see wheie its feet are, resembles those \yho are distracted 
in the prayer of Quiet by self-consciousness, and disturb their repose by 
curiosity as to what the mind is doing the while — Ibid, chap x. 

Note to page 170. 

Vida, capp xvni xix. — EstandoassielalmabuscandoaDios, sientecon“unde«* 
leyte grandissimo y suave casi desfeSiecerse toda con uria manera de desmayo, que 
le va faltando el huelgo, y todas las fuerpas corporales, demanera que smo es con 
mucha pena, no puede aun n^near las manos , los ojos se le cierran sin querer, 
loscenar, ysilostiene abiertosnoveecasinada; m si lee, acierta adezn letia ni 
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cnsi atina a conocerlabien ; vee que ay letra, mas como el eiitendimiento no ayiida, 
no sabe leei, aiinque quieia. Oye, mas no entiende lo que oye. Assi que de los 
sentidos no se apiovecha nada, smo es para no la acabar de dexar a su plarer, y 
assi antes la danan Hablar, es por de mas, que no atma a formar palabra, ni 
ay fuerfa ya que ati|^sse, para poderla pronunciar porque toda la fuer9a ex- 
teiioi se pieide, y se aumenta en las del alma, para mejor poder gozar de 
su gloria. El deleyte exterior que se siente es grande, y muy conocido. — 
P. 118. 

As to the elevation of the body in the air dining rapture, it is common 
enough m the annals of Romish samtship, and a goodly page might be filled 
with the mere names of the worthies who are represented as overcoming not 
only sin, but gravitation. Maria d’Agreda was seen, times w ithout number, 
poised on nothing in a recumbent attitude, m an equilibrium so delicate, that 
by blowing, even at a distance, she was made to waft this w'ay or that, like a 
feather Dominic of Jesu Mana had the honour of being blown about, 
while m this soap-bubble condition, by the heretic-slaying breath of Philip II. 
Goires furnishes a long list of examples, and believes them all ; Die Chi'isthihe 
Mystik, Buch. v iv § 2 

It IS curious to see how Francis de Sales, who follows Thetesa somew’hat 
closely in his chapter on the Prayer of Quietude, grows wisely cautious as he 
tieats of Rapture, softens down extravagance, avoids theuigy, and keeps to 
piety, and admirably substitutes practical devotion for the unmtelligibility and 
the materialism of the Spanish saint. He enumeiates three kinds of Rapture 
or ecstasy {ravissement and extase are identical), —that of the intellect, that 
of the affection, and that of action, — manifested, respectively, by glory, by 
fervour, and by deed, — realized by admiration, by devotion, aud by operation. 
On the last he dwells most fully , on that he concentrates all his exhortations. 
To live without profaneness, he says, without falsehood, without robbery, to 
honour parents, to obey law, to reveience God, — this is to live according to the 
natural leason of man. But to embrace poverty, to hail reproach and persecu- 
tion as blessings, and martyrdom as joy, by unceasing self-i enunciation, to foi- 
salcethe^^orld, surmount its opinion, deny its rule, — this is to live, not humanly, 
but superhumanly , — to live out of ourselves and above ourselves, by super- 
natural eneigy, — this is to enjoy the noblest ecstasy, not of a moment, but of a 
life-time Many saints have died without enjoying ecstatic trance — all have 
lived the ecstatic life. — TraiU de 1 ' Amour de Dieu^ livre vn. chapp. 111. and vii. 

Note to page 170. 

This pain is described by Theresa in the twentieth chapter of the Life^ and 
in the Castillo Interior, Alorada, vi. capp i and 2. In the former place she 
gives a kind of rationale thereof, m the following words — Parece me que esta 
assi el alma, que ni del cielo le viene consuelo, ni esta en cl , ni de la tieira le 
quiere, ni esta en ella ; smo como crucificada entre el cielo y la tiei ra, 
padecicndo sin venirle socorro di nmgun cabo Porque el que le viene del cielo 
(que PS como he dicho una noticia de Dios tan admirable, muy sobre todo lo 
que podemos dessear) es para mas tormento, porque acreciento el desseo de 
manera que a mi parecer la gian pena algunas vezes quita el sentido, smo que 
dm a poco sm el Parecen unos transitos de la meurte, salvo que tiae consigo 
un tan contento este padecer, que no se yo a que lo comparar — P 135, 

The Castillo Interior describes the mystic’s progress under the emblem of a 
Castle, divided into seien apartments; the'‘mmost, where God resides, repre- 
senting the centre of the soul (termed the afex by some , the Ground by others) ; 
and each of these successive abodes, from the outermost to the central, corres- 
ponding to the advancing stages of discipline ^id privilege through which the 
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mystic passes. The li.ability to the pain m question supenenes at the sivth 
apartment, prior to the last and most gloiious stage attainable on earth 
Victor Geleniiis of Tieves (writing 1646) has seven degrees, and places this 
stage of misery and privation in the fourth, as the tiansition between the 
human and superhuman kinds of devotion. It is the painful weamng-time, vv here- 
in the soul passes (m an agony of stiange bewildermen,^ from a religion which 
employs the faculties w^'e possess, to that which is operated in us m a mannei 
altogether incomprehensible and divine Whatever division be adopted, such 
alone is the legitimate locality for this portion of the mvstical experience Here 
Gelemus and John of the Cross aie perfectly agieed, though their graduation 
and nomenclature are different. 


Note to page 171. 

This pain is the ‘pressura interna’ of Tauler the ‘horrible et indicibile 
tormentum’ of Cathaiine of Genoa , the ‘purgatory’ of Thomas a Jesu , the 
‘ languor infernalis’ of Harphius , the ‘ terrible martynum’ of Maria Vela, the 
Cistercian , the ‘ divisio naturae ac spiritus’ of Barbanson , the ‘ privation woi se 
than heir of Angela de Foligni See Card. Bonn’s Pia Cofn^endii ad Deuni, 
cap 10 AngelcB de Fulgmio Visiones, xix 
'fhese sufferings are attributed by the mystics to the surpassing nature of the 
truths manifested to our finite faculties (as the sun-glaie pains the eye), — to the 
anguish involved m the surrender of every ordinary religious support or enjoy- 
ment, when the soul, suspended (as Theiesa describes it) between heaven ana 
earth, can derive solace from neither, — to the intensity of the aspirations 
awakened, rendering those limitations of our condition here which detain 113 
from God an intolerable oppression, — and to the despair by which the soul is 
tried, being left to believe heiself forsaken by the God she loves 
On this subject John of the Cross and Theresa aie most extravagant. In 
contiast with their folly stands the good sense of Fendlon. The middle ground 
IS occupied by the comparative moderation of Francis de Sales 1 he privation 
described by John is preparatory to a state of complete de-humanization, in 
which we shall know, feel, do, nothing in the mortal manner, as our whole 
nature suffers a divine tiansformation The piivation of which F^ltdlon speaks 
is simply a refining process, to purify our love more thoroughly fiom self I'he 
causes and the various species of this pain are detailed at length by John of tlie 
Cioss m the Nuit Obscure, liv. 11 chapp v. yi vii. 

De Sales says speaking of the * blessure d’amour Mais, Theotrine, parlant 
de I’amour sacre, il y a en la practique d'lceluy une sorte de blesseure que Dieu 
luy-meme faict quelquesfois pour sa souveiaine bonte, comme la piessant tt 
solicitant de I’aymer , et lors elle s’eslance de force comme pour voler plus haut 
vers son divm object , mais demeurant courte parce qu’elle ne pent pas tant 
aymer comme elle desire, o Dieu ! elle sent un douleur qui n’a point 

d’esgale La voila done rudement tourmentee entre la violence de scs 

eslans et celle de son impuissance — Trait f de V Amour de Dieu, Xvj vi ch. xm 
Theresa declare^ that the mtensdv of this delicious agony is such as fiequently 
to endanger life — Castillo I nt vi c xi. 

Francis de Sales, in whom the suffenngs m question assume a highly senti- 
mental character, adduces instances m which they proved fatal. Ihe soul, 
springing forward to obey the attraction of the Well-beloved, sooner than be 
detained by the body amid the miseries of this life, tears herself away, abandons 
It, and mounts alone, like a ^ovely little dove, to the bosom of her celestial 
spouse. St Theresa herself, he says, made it known, after her departuie, that 
she died of an impetuous assault of love, too violent for nature to sustain. — 
Traiie, de 1 ' Amour de Diont, hv. vii. chapp x.-xii. 
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We may conttast the obscure and fevensh utteiances of Theresa, and the 
amoioiis phiaseology of De Sales, on this topic, with the lucid and cautious 
language of Fenelon 

La saiiite md'ffeieiice, qiii n’est jamais que le d(^sintdressement de I’amour, 
devient dans les plus exL6mes dpreuves ce que les saints mystiques ont nommd 
abandon, c’est-a-direl que lame d^sintdiess^e s’abandonne totalement et sans 
reserve a Dieu pour tout ce qui regaide son mtdr^t propre , mais elle ne renonce 
jamais ni a aucune des choses qm mteressent la gloire et le bon plaisn dii bien- 
aime . . . Cette abnegation de nous-m^mes n’est que pom I’lnt^ret piopre, 

et ne doit jamais emp^cher I’amour d^sintdresse que nous nous devons k nous- 
m^mes comme au prochain, pour I'amour de Dieu. Les (^preuves exti^mes ou 
cet abandon doit ^tre exeicd sontles tentations par lesquelles Dieu jaloux vent 
purifier I’amour, en ne liii faisant voir aucune ressource ni aucune espSrance pour 
son intdidt m6me dternel. Ces epieuves sont leprdsent^es par un tr^s giand 
nombie des saints comme un purgatoire teinble, qui pent exempter du pur- 
gatoire de I’autie vie les imes qui le souffrent avec une enti^re fiddhtd. . . . 
Ces dpreuves ne sont que pour un temps. Plus les dmes y sont fiddles k la 
grice pour se laisser purifiei de tout intdrdt propre pai I’amour jaloux, plus 
ces dpreuves sont courtes C’est d’ordinaire la rdsistarice secrete des ^rnes k la 
gr^ce sous des beaux pretextes, c'est leui effort interessd et empressd pour re- 
tenir les appuis sensibles dont Dieu veut les priver, qui rend leurs dpreuves si 
longues et si douloureuses , car Dieu ne fait point soufiiir sa crdature pour la 
faire souffnr sans fiuit, ce n'est que pour la purifier et pour vamcre ses rdsis- 
tances. — Exilic, des Maxmes des Saints, Art. viii. 


Note to page 172. 

See the passage already cited (page 166, note), wheie Theresa expressly foi- 
bids any attempt on our part to suspend the powers of the mind Effoit to 
produce inaction appears to her a contradiction in terms Yet such eftoit 
Dionysius expressly enjoins ; and, indeed, without it, how can the swarming 
words or images that float about the mind be excluded ^ The 'phantasmata 
irruentia,' to be barred out, are the images of sensible objects, according to the 
old tbeoiy of perception — the ‘ imagines rerum sensibilium et coiporearum.’ Bona 
expresses the spirit of the old Platonist mysticism in the Romish Chuich, when 
he says, ‘Hsiec omnia abdicanda et extirpanda prorsus sunt, ut Deum in- 
veniamus ’ — Via Co 7 npendii ad Deum, p. 26 Theresa is quite agreed with all 
the mystics as to the picvious heait-discipline, and the ascetic process essential 
to the higher forms of contemplation 

The mystics geneially rank the ‘ contemplatio caliginosa’ much above the 
‘ contemplatio pura .’ the more indistinct our apprehensions, the more di\me. 
John of the Cioss comes next, in this respect, after Dionysius. Molinos bonows 
his doctrine, that as the distance between the Infinite and all our sensuous 
images, conclusions, and finite conceptions must be infinite after all, such things 
embarrass 1 ather than aid our contemplation But even he does not soar into a 
daikness so absolute as that of Dionysius. He says expiessly, in the mti educ- 
tion to his Spiritual Guide — * In answer to the objection that the will must be 
inactive where no clear conception is given to the understanding,-— that a man 
cannot love what he can take no cognizance of, my reply is this Although the 
understanding does not distinctively recognise cj^rtam images and conceptions, 
by a discuisive act or mental conclusion, it apprehends, nevertheless, by a dim 
and compiehensive faith And though this knowledge be veiy cloudy, vague, 
and general, yet it is far more clear and perfect thai?^any sensuous 01 scientific 
apprehensions that man can devise in this life, since all corpoieal nnages must 
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be immeasurably 1 emote fiom God ’ A.mo\d.'s Ki? chen-zmd-K'efzergesihii/ifc y 

th. Ill cli xvii , wlieie the Intiodiiction is inseited entire. 

Theiesa also admits that duung the ecstatic pain the soul adores no paiticular 
attribute of God, but, as it were, all his perfections collectively. Bien entiende 
que no quiere sino a su Dios, mas no ama cosa partKHilar del, sino todo junto 
lo quiere, y no sabe lo que quiere — Vtda, cap xx p 135 But it is a soie 
trial to her when her fancy is limed, and the key to hei chamber of vision, for a 
season, lost. 

When we leave Dionysius and John, and come to the Fiench mystics, how 
great the difference * The soul hangs no longei in a lightless void, trembles no 
more on the verge of swooning ecstacy This ‘ Visio caligiiiosa’ becomes, not 
merely a comprehensible thing, but so clarified, humanized, and we may say 
Christianized, as to come within the range of every devout consciousness Tlhe 
‘ indistinct contemplation’ of St Francis de Sales is a summaiy and comprehen- 
sive vievv of Divine tiutli 01 the Divine Natuie, — simple, emotional, jubilant, 
as distinguished from the detailed and paitial views of searching hleditation. 
As he fancifully expresses it, this simplicity of contemplation does not pluck the 
rose, the th>me, the jessamine, the oiange-flower, inhaling the scent of each 
separately, — this the flower-gatherer Meditation does , — Contemplation rejoices 
in the fragrance distilled from them all An example perfectly explains his 
meaning O que bien-heureux sont ceux qui, apres avoir djscouru (the dis- 
cmsive acts above spoken of) sur la multitude des motifs qu'ils ont d'aymer 
Dieu, reduisans tous leurs regards en une seule veue et toutes leurs pensees en 
une seule conclusion, aiTestant leiu esprit en I’unite de la contemplation, a 
Texemple deS Augustin ou de S Biuno, piononcantsecrettement en leur ame, 
par une admiration permanent e, ces paroles amouieuses . O bonte ' bonte ! 
bontd ' tousjours ancienne et tousjours nouvelle * — TraiU de VAmo2ir de DieUy 
liv VI chap. V. 

Every religious man must remember times when he was the subject of some 
such emotion, when the imagination bodied forth no form, the reason performed 
no conscious process, but, after some train of thought, at the sight of some 
word, or while gazing on some scene of beauty, an old truth seemed to over- 
whelm him (as though never seen till then) with all its giandeur or endearment, 
— times when he felt the poverty of words, and when utterance, if left at all, 
could only come in the fervid, bioken syllables of leiteiated ejaculation. In 
such melting or such tumult of the soul, there is no mysticism Even Deism, 
in a susceptible Rousseau, cannot escape this passion He speaks of a 
bewildering ecstasy awakened by nature, w'hich would overcome him with such 
force, that he could but repeat, in almost deliiious transpoit, ‘ O Great Being ’ 
O Great Being >’ Neither is it mystical to piefer the kindling masterful impulse 
of a faith which possesses us, lather than we it, to the fiigid exactitude of life- 
less piescription The error of the mystics lay in the undue value they attached 
to such emotions, and then fiequent endeavours to excite them for their own 
sake , m transferring what was peculiar to those seasons to the other provinces 
of life , and m the constant tendency of their leligionism to underrate the 
balanced exercise of all our faculties, neglecting knowledge and action in a 
feverish craving for evanescent fervours. 

Fenelon, speaking of the negative character of pure and direct contemplation, 
teaches a doctrine widely different from that of Dionysius, even while lefcnmgwith 
reverence to his name. He is cg,i eful to state that the attributes of God do not, at 
such times, cease to be present to the mind, though no sensible image be there, 
no discursive act performed ; that the essence, without the attiibutes, would be 
the essence no longer , thjg, in the highest contemplation, the tiuths of revela- 
tion do not cease to be admissible to" the mind ; that the humanity of Chiist, 
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and all his mysteries, may then be distinctly present, — seen simpl}'-, lovingly, as 
faith presents them, only that there is no systematic effort to impress the several 
details on the imagination, or to draw conclusions from them. — Explic, des 
Maximes des SamtSt art. xxvii. 

Note to page 173. 

See the clear and guarded language of the twenty-eighth article m the 
A! ax Lines des Saints, and the Troiu^me Lettre en reponse d divers Ecnts, 
Se'-onde Partie 

The language of Molinos on this point is as follows : — ‘Although the humanity 
of Christ IS the most perfect and most holy mean of access to God, the highest 
mean of our salvation, yea the channel through which alone we receive every 
blessing for which we hope, yet is the humanity not the supreme good, for that 
consists m the contemplation of God But as Jesus Christ is what he is more 
through his divine nature than his human, so that man contemplates Christ 
contimially and thinks of Him, who thinks on God, and hath regard constantly 
to Him. And this is the case more especially with the contemplative man, who 
possesses a faith more purified, clear, and experimental.’ — Arnold, loo, cit , 
P ■183 

Such a passage proves merely thus much, that Molmos shared m the general 
tendency of the authorised mediaeval mysticism, — a tendency leading the con- 
templatist to see Christ m God, rather than God m Christ, and placing him m 
danger of resolving Redemption into self-loss m the abstract Godhead Similai 
expressions are frequent in Tauler, in Ruysbroek, in Suso, in the German theo- 
logy Now we know by what these same men say at other times, that it was 
not then intention to disparage or discard the humanity of Christ Similai 
allowance must be made for Molmos — quite as far from such practical Docetism 
as they were. The words just quoted should be compared with the title of the 
sixteenth chapter in his fiist book ; ‘ How in the inward recollection, or diaw- 
ing in of our powers, we may enter into the internal Ground, through ike most 
holy Humanity of Jesus Cknst ' A gross and materialised apprehension of the 
bodily sufferings of the Saviour had become general m the Romish Church 
They were diamatized in imagination and in fact, into a harrowing spectacle of 
physical anguish The end was lost sight of m the means To such sensible 
representations— such excesses of over-wrought sentiment, Molmos was doubt- 
less unfriendly ; and so, a^so, the more refined and elevated mysticism of that 
communion has geneially oeen Molmos is neaier to the spiritual Tauler than 
to the sensuous 'Fheresa Where he speaks of passivity and acquiescence in 
desertion (§ 5), ot contemplation (§§ 17, 18), ot self-abandonment 30), of the 
divine vocation and elevation necessary to the attainment of the contemplative 
heights, where he says that we must not, without the direction of an experienced 
adviser, seek to raise ourselves from one stage to a higher (§ 24), he does but 
repeat what the most orthodox mystics had said before him. Holy indifiference 
to spiritual enjoyments and manitestations, and complete passivity, are not 
more earnestly enjoined by John ot the Cross than by Molmos Yet one mam 
charge against the Quietists wms, that they made mysticism a human method, 
and proposed to laise to mystical perfection all who were leady to go through 
dieir process The accusations brought against Quietism by Berthicr in his 
Discours sur u Hon-Quiehsme etc S 7 heresa, and in ms tenth letter on the 
works of John of the Cross, are self-destructive. In one place he finds the 
Quietists guilty of making ‘ thei pretended spirifua’ man' an insensible kind of 
being, who lemams always apathetic— dans une maltdration et une inaction 
entiere en la presence de Dieu In another, he represents them as ofienng to 
teach contemplation to all (irrespective of the direc^r's consent, he fears) by 
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reducing it to a method. Either way the unhappy Quietists cannot escape 
they must always do too much or too little It was against theai tificial methods 
of devotion, so much in vogue, that Molinos protested, when he called hi-, 
readers awav fiom the pueiile manuals and bead-counting of the day, to direct 
and sohtarv communion with God Seveial of the aiticTes of condemnation aie 
such as would have been drawn out against a man suspected of Protestantism 
On the question of the humanity ot Christ, the proposition professedly deduced 
fiom the doctrines of Molinos, and censured accoidingly, runs thus — ‘ We must 
do no good works ot our owm motion, and render no homage to Our Lad>, the 
Sumts, or Chiist s humanity,’ &c — Art xxxv. 



CHAPTER HI. 


And those that endeavour after so still, so silent, and demure condition of 
rninde, that they would have the sense of nothing there but peace and rest, 
suiving to make their whole nature desolate of all Animal Fi^uratioin whatso- 
ever, what do they effect but a clear Day, shining upon a baiicn Heath, that 
feeds neither Cow nor Horse, — neither Sheep nor Shepherd is to be seen there, 
but only a waste, silent Solitude, and one uniform parchednesse and vacuity. 
And yet while a man fancies himself thus wholly divine, he is not aware how he 
is even then held down by his Animal Nature, and that it is nothing but the 
stillnesse and fixednesse of Melancholy that thus abuses him, instead of the true 
divine Pimciple. — Henry More. 


II. St, J^oJm of the Cross. 

T ITTLE John of the Cross — a hero, like Tydeus, small in 
body, but great in soul — was in the prime of life when 
Theresa was growing old. Early distinguished by surpassing 
austerity and zeal, he was selected by the Saint as her coadjutor 
in the great woik of Carmelite refoim. The task was no easy 
one, though sanctioned by the highest spiritual authority. This 
troculus service — the picking the teeth of the gorged ecclesiasti- 
cal crocodile — has always been a somewhat delicate and 
dangerous affair. The great jaws closed with a honible crash 
one day on poor Madame Guyon, as she was working away with 
her solitary bill and the best intentions. On John, too, busy 
at a little scavenger's work, those jaws had once almost met, 
and at least knocked him fluttering into a hollow tooth, — in 
other words, a dark and noisome dungeon at Toledo. But 
what between St. Theresa's intercession and that of the Mother 
of God, he is let fly again. Vicar-provincial of Andalusia, he 
plies his task anew, with admirable intrepidity and self-devo- 
tion j courts hatred and opprobrium on every side ; flourishes 
his whip; overturns secularities ; and mouses for flaws of 
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regulation. He succeeds in excavating in every direction 
spiritual catacombs and mummy-caves, where, swathed up in 
long rows, the religious dumb and withere4 hue the cloister- 
walls — motionless — satisfactoiily dead. Next to Ignatius 
Loyola, he was, perhaps, the greatest soul-sexton that ever 
handled shovel. 

John of the Cross obtained this distinctive name through 
his love of crosses. He was consuined by an insatiable love of 
suffeiing. It was his prayer that not a day of his life might 
pass in which he did not suffer something. Again and again 
does he exhort the monk, saying — ^Whatsoever you find 
pleasant to soul or body, abandon ; whatsoever is painful, em- 
brace it’ ‘Take pains,’ he says, ‘to give your name an ill 
savour ; burrow deep and deeper under heaped obloquy, and 
you are safe.’^ Thus is the odour of sanctity best secutedj 
and the disguised saint resembles that eastern prince who con- 
cealed himself from his pui suers beneath a heap of onions, lest 
the fragrance of his perfumes should betray him. The man 
who is truly dead and self-abandoned will not onl}i;thus dis- 


1 His exhortations here carry ascetic 
self-abnegation far beyond the Quietist 
indifference of Pension or Madame 
Guyon. They were satisfied— he, 
always, and she throughout her later 
life— to seek a state of calm, to hail 
joy or soiiow alike, with the tiustful 
equanimity of perfect resignation. 
John IS too violent — too much enam- 
ouied of miseries, to await the will of 
Providence. His ambition will com- 
mand events, and make them torments 
‘ Au reste, le meilleur moyen, le 
plus meritoire et le plus propre pour 
acquern les veitus , le moyen, dis-je, 
le plus sur pour mortifier la joie, 
I’cspeiance, la crainte et la douleur, 
est de se poiter toujours aux choses 
non pas les plus faciles, mais Ics plus 
difficiles , non pas les plus savoureuses, 
mais les plus insipides , ritn pas les 
plus agreables, mais les plus desagre- 


ables , non pas a celles qui consolent, 
mais a celles qui causent de la peine p 
non pas aux plus grandes, mais aux 
plus petites , non pas aux plus sub- 
limes et aux plus pr^cieuses, mais aux 
plus basses et aux plus mdpiisables. 
II faut enfin ddsirer et recheicher ce 
qu’il y a de pire, et non ce qu’il y a de 
meilleur, afinde se mettie, pour I’am our 
de Jesus Christ, dans la privation de 
toutes les choses du monde, et d'entrer 
dans I’espnt dune nuditd parfaite, 

* Premi^rement, il faut que celui qui 
vent rdpnmei cette passion tdche de 
faire les choses qui tournent a son d^s- 
honneur, et il auia som de se fairc 
mepriser aussi par le piocham. 

‘ Seconderaent, il dira lui-mdme et 
fera dire aux autres les choses qui lui 
attirent du mepris.’ — MonU& du Car- 
mel, Uv. II. ch. xm. 
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guise his virtues before others ; he will be unconscious of them 
himself. The whole life of John was an attempt towards a 
practical fulfilmentrof such precepts. The party of his enemies 
gained the upper hand m the chapter, and the evening of his 
days was clouded by the disgrace of which he was covetous. 
He passed existence in violent extremes, now gazing with 
delight on some celestial mirage, swimming in seas of glory 
that waft him to the steps of the burning throne, — and anon 
hurled down into the abyss, while vampyre wings of fiends 
‘darken his fall, with victory,’ and his heart itself is a seething 
hell-cauldron, wherein demon talons are the raking fleshhooks. 

The piety of John is altogether of the E.oraanist type. In 
his doctrine of humility, truth is not to be considered, but ex- 
pediency, — that is, an edifying display of self-vilification. On 
his own principles, John ought to have persuaded himself, and 
assured others, that he was a self-indulgent, pleasure-loving 
drone, — though perfectly aware of the contrary. St. Paul is 
content to bid men think of themselves not more highly than 
they ought to think. John of the Cross is not satisfied 
unless they think worse than they ought, — unless they think 
untruly, and labour to put a pious fraud upon themselves. 
John disturbs the equilibrium of Quietism. There is quite as 
much self-will in going out of the way of a blessing to seek a 
misery, as in avoiding a duty for the sake of ease. Many 
men will readily endure a score of mortifications of their own 
choosing, who would find it hard to display tolerable patience 
under a single infliction from a source beyond their control. 
This extreme of morbid asceticism is more easy, because more 
brilliant in its little world, than the lowly fortitude of oidmary 
Christian life. How many women, at this hour, in poverty, m 
pain, in sorrow of heart, are far surpassing St. Theresa in their 
self-sacifice and patience, unseen and unpiaised of men. 

Banished to the little Convent of Pegnuela, he completed 
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among the crags of the Sierra Morena his great mystical 
treatises, The Obscure Nighty and The Ascent of Carmel, He 
follows m the steps of the Pseudo-Dionysiu^. He describes 
the successive denudations of the soul as it passes, — the 
shadow of itself, into the infinite shade of the Divine Dark.® 
AVe have seen how instantaneously Theresa could attain at 
times this oblivious self-reduction. Her soul falls prostrate, 
with the ordinary attire of faculties, but rises, shipped of all in 
a moment. Not more dexterously was the fallen Andrew 
Fairservice stiipped in a twinkling by the Highlanders, so 
that he who tumbled down a well-clothed, decent serving- 
man, stood up ‘a forked, uncased, bald-pated, beggarly- 
looking scarecrow.’ John of the Cross describes with almost 
scientific method the process of spiritual unclothing, — preaches 
a series of sermons on the successive removal of each integu- 
ment, — and perorates on the blessed reduction of the soul to a 
supernatural state of nature. 

The ‘ Obscure Night,’ would be the most fitting title for 
both treatises; for the night of mysticism is their sole ^subject, 
and Mount Carmel does but figure as a frontispiece, in com- 
pliment to the Order probably. Sundry verses head the works 
as texts , the first of these, with its exposition, will sufficiently 
indicate the character of the whole. 

En una noche escura 
Con ansias en amores inflammada 
} O dichosa ventura ' 

Sail sin ser notada 
Estando ya mi casa sosegada. 

* ’Twas in a darksome night, inflamed with restless love, O 
fortune full of bliss, I ventured forth unmarked, what time my 
house was still’ 

The Saint interprets his» stanza, in substance, as follows : — 

® Dioynsms is very clearly followed archies reappear in La Nuii Otscure^ 
into his darkness 111 La MonH du Car- liv. ir. ch. xii. 
itiel, liv ir chap vm ; and his Hier- 
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Here the soul says, ^ I went out unhindered by sensuality or 
the devil. I went out, that is, of myself — out from my o^m 
poor and feeble manner of knowing, loving, and tasting God. 
I went out, unassisted by any action of my own powers ; while 
my understanding was wrapped in darkness ; while will and 
memory were overwhelmed by affliction. I went out, abandon- 
ing myself m pure faith to darkness — that is, to the night of my 
spirit and my natural powers. 

‘This going forth has crowned me with happiness; for I 
have been straightway elevated to operations entirely divine — 
to most familiar intercourses with God; in other words, my 
understanding has passed from a liuman to a divine condition. 
Uniting myself to God by this puigation, my knowledge is no 
longer weak and limited as formerly ; but I know by the divine 
wisdom, to which I am conjoined. 

‘ My will also has gone out of itself, and become in a sort 
divine ; for being united to the Divine Love, it does not love 
any longer by its own former jiowers, but by the powers of the 
Divine Spirit. Thus, its acts of love towards the Creator are 
rendered^ no moie in a human manner. 

‘ My memory is filled with images of heavenly glory. All 
my powers, in short, and all my affections, are renovated by 
the Night of the spirit and the despoliation of the old man, in 
such sort that their very nature seems changed, and they can 
relish only spiritual and divine delights.^® 

Thus, the soul is to resemble the wondrous eastern tree of 
the old travellers, which by daylight stands leafless and flower- 
less, but after sundown puts forth countless white blossoms, 
shining in the darkness like the drops of a silver fountain ; and 
when the sun is risen again, sheds all its beauty, and stands 
bare and barren as before. When all our natural powers, slam 
and buried, lie dead under the midnight ; — then arise, instead 

3 La Nznt Obscure, liv, li. ch. iv. ; el passm. 
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of them, certain divine substitutes, which will, and love, and 
know, as the Infinite does, not as men. 

The First Night is that of the Sense: the long process of 
vigil and austerity which, with the caduceus of asceticism, 
tames and lulls to slumber the Argus-eyed monster of the flesh.^ 
A painful work, but not without meet recompence. New 
pleasures, even of the sense, are supeniaturally vouchsafed to 
the steadfast votary. The wearied eye and the un visited ear 
are regaled by glorious visions and seraphic melody ; yea, the 
parched tongue, and haggard, bleeding flesh, are made to know 
delights of taste and touch, that melt with most delicious 
pleasure through the frame, and beggar with their tiansport all 
the joys of banquets or of love. 

But rejoice not, 0 mystic ! for even now, lest thou shouldst 
glow greedy of these high luxuries, there strides towards thee 
the darkness of — 

The Second Night — the Night of the Spirit. Here all 
caresses are withdrawn. The deserted soul cannot think, or 
pray, or praise, as of old. The great pains are to begin. Piti- 
less purgation and privation absolute are about to make the 
second night not night only, but midnight. You seem to 
descend, God-abandoned, alive into hell. Make no lesistance : 
utter no cry for comfort. Solace is a Tantalus’ bough, which 
will wave itself away as you stretch forth your hand. Acquiesce 
in all : be in your desertion as absolutely passive as m your 
rapture. So, fiom the bright glassy edge and summit of this 
awful fall, you shoot down helpless, blind, and dizzy, — down 

4 This first Night is treated of at their continuance (p 444). By ‘sense,’ 
length in the first book of the Montde John understands, not the body merely, 
dn Carmel, and in the first of the Nuit but the least disorder of the passions, 
Obscure, The supernatuial sensuous and all those imperfections so common 
enjoyments, alluded to, are described to beginners which arise from an undue 
MontdeduCamnel,\vj ysi. eagerness for religious enjoyments, 

They aie placed in the second Night, such, for example, as what he calls 
—the compensation not taking place spiritual avarice, spiritual luxury, 
immediately ; and their leciplbnt is on spmtusd d'^urmapidise, &Q» 
no account to rely on them, or desire 
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through the surging cataract, among the giant vapour columns, 
amid the eternal roar, to awake at the boiling foot, and find 
that you yet liv^ in your tossing shallop, — or lather, you no 
longer, for you yourself aie dead — so much mere ballast in the 
bottom of the boat : a divine and winged Radiance has taken 
your place, who animates rather than steers, guiding, in your 
stead, by mysterious impulse.® 

To the higher faculty, then, there are already visible, aftei 
the first horrors, breaking gleams of a super-celestial dawn. 
Visions are seen ; forms of glory come and go : gifts of subtlest 
discernment are vouchsafed : substantial words are spoken with- 
in, which make you, in that moment, all they mean.® 

But all such particular and special manifestations you are 
peremptorily to i eject, come they from God or come they from 
the Devil ; — not even to reflect upon and recall them after- 
wards, lest grievous haim ensue. For the philosophy of John 
is summary. Two ideas alone have room there — ^All and 
Nothing, Whatsoever is created is finite : whether actual or 
ideal, it bears no proportion to the All, — it cannot therefore be 
helpful to any on their way to the All. The Something is no 
link between the opposites of All and Nothing. Therefore, if 
any view of a particular divine perfection, any conception of 
Deity, or image of saint or angel, be even supernaturally pre- 
sented to the mind, reject it. You are aiming at the highest — 
at loss in the All. Everything definite and particular — all finite 
apprehension, must be so much negation of the Infinite, — must 
limit that All. You should pass beyond such things to blend 
immediately with the Universal, — to attain that view of God 
which is above means — is unconditioned — is, from its illimitable 
vastness, an anguish of bliss, — a glory which produces the effect 
of darkness.^ ^ 

, 5 See Note on p. 195. Month duCatmel^ Uv. ii. ch, xxv.-xxxii* 

' Ibid, ch. vin. and vi. 
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But why, It will be asked, does God grant these favours of 
vision to the saints at all, if it is their duty to disiegard them ? 

John answers, ‘Because some transition stage is unavoidable. 
But the higher you attain, the less of such manifestation will 
you meet with. This portion of your progress is a grand staii- 
case hung with pictures huiry up the steps, that you may 
enter the darkened chamber above, where divine ignorance and 
total darkness shall make you blest. If in doubt about a vision, 
there is always your confessor, to whom, if you have not con- 
stant resort, woe be to you ! But you are safe, at any rate, in 
not receiving and cherishing such inferior bestowments. To 
reject them will be no sin — no loss. For the beneficial effects 
they are designed to produce will be wrought by God internally, 
if you only abide passive, and reiuse to exert about such 
signs those lower faculties which can only hinder youi 
advance.’® 

Such a reply is but a fence of words against a serious diffi- 
culty. He should be the last to talk of necessary intei mediate 
steps who proclaims the rejection of everything mediate, — who 
will have the mystic be reduced to the Nothing and rapt to the 
All, by a single entrancing touch.'’ 

But much higher than any visions of the picture-gj?llery aie 
certain manifestations (sometimes granted in this state) of divine 
truth in its absolute nakedness. These are glimpses of the 
venias essentialis nucid in se ipsa, beyond all men, and angels, 
and heavenly splendours, which Tauler bids the mystic long for. 
John forbids us to seek them — for effort would unseal our 


s Ibid ch. xvii. and liv in ch xii 
What a scope lor the indignant 
eloquence of Bossnet, had Pension 
proclaimed as po'^sible such a sudden 
equipment with all imaginable vijrtues 
as this — Quelques-unes de ces con- 
naissances et de ces touches interieures 
que Dieu repanddans lame J^nrichis- 


sent de telle sorte qu’une seule sufHt, 
non-seulement pour la ddlivier tout 
d’un coup des impeitections quelle 
n’avait pu vaincre durant tout le coiirs 
de sa vie, mais aussi poui lorner dcs 
a srtus cliretiennes et des dons divins 
— MonUe dii Carms\ liv. li. ch. xxvi 
p. 484. 
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slumber. They come altogether without consent of ours. 
Though we are not to hold ourselves so negative towards them 
as we should towai»'ds more palpable and inferior favours. 

The Quietists were chaiged with excluding all human co- 
operation in the mystical progress. John must plead guilty on 
this count. His writings abound with leiterated declarations 
that the soul does absolutely nothing in its night, — with prohi- 
bitions against seeking any supernatural favour or manifestation 
whatever.^*^ 

Urganda the fairy could find no way of raising the paladins 
she loved above the common lot of mortals, save that of throw- 
ing them into an enchanted sleep. So Galaor, Amadis, and 
Esplandian, sink into the image of death beneath her kindly 
wand Such is the device of John — and so does he lull and 
ward venturous Understanding, learned Memory, and fiery Will. 
Faith IS the night which extinguishes Understanding ; Hope, 
Memory ; and Love, Will. The very desire after supernatuial 
bestowments, (though for no other purpose has everything 
natural been doomed to die) would be a stiiringm the torpor — 
a restless, not a peifect sleep. The serenest Quiet may be 
ruffled by no such wish. 

This, theiefore, is John’s fundamental principle. All faculties 
and operations not beyond the limits of our nature must cease, 
that we may have no natural knowledge, no natural affection ; 
but find, magically substituted, divine apprehensions and divine 
sentiments quite foreign to ourselves. Then, still faither, we 
are desired to ignore even supernatural manifestations, if they 
represent to us anything whatever : that we may rise, or sink 


In. the chapter jtist cited, John 
says expiessly, ' Elle ne saurait ce- 
pcndant s elever a ces connaissances 
et a ces touches divines par sa co- 
opeiation,' and describes these gifts as 
coming from God, * subitement et sans 
attendre le consenteinent de la volontd' 


— P. 485 So again, quite as strongly, 
hv II chap. XI. p 445 He discoun- 
tenaifces the attempt to seek peifec- 
tion by the ‘voies smnatiiielles/ yet 
his books aie an introduction to the 
mystical evening, and a guide through 
the mystical midnight. 
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(it is the same), to that swooning gaze on the Infinite Inefiable, 
wherein our dissolving nature sees, hears, knows, wills, remem- 
bers nothingd^ 

The Third Night — that of the Memory and the 
Here, not only do all the ^ trivial fond records’ that may have 
been inscribed upon remembrance vanish utterly, but every 
trace of the divinest tokens and most devout experience. The 
soul sinks into profound oblivion. The flight of time is un- 
maiked, bodily pain unfelt, and the place of Memory entiiely 
emptied of its stored ^ species and cognitions,’— of everything 
particular and distinct. The patient forgets to eat and diink, 
— knows not whether he has done or not done, said or not 
said, heard or not heard this or that. 

Strange exaltation this,^ cries the objector, ^ which imbrutes 
and makes a blank of man — sinks him below idiotic ignorance 
of truth and virtue 1’ 

John is ready with his answer. This torpor, he replies, is 
but transitory. The perfect mystic, the adept established in 
union, has ceased to suffer this oblivion. Passing thro^ugh it, 
he acquires a new and divine facility for every duty proper to 
his station. He is in the supernatural state, and his powers 
have so passed into God that the Divine Spirit makes them 
operate divinely, — all they do is divine. The Spirit makes such 
a man constantly ignorant of what he ought to be ignorant \ 
makes him remember what he ought to remember ; and love 
what is to be loved — God only. Transformed in God, these 
powers are human no more.^^ 

In the same way the night of will extinguishes joy,— joy in 
sensible good, in moral excellence, in supernatuial gifts, that 
the soul may soar to a delight above delight, be suspended as 
in a limitless expanse df calm, far beyond that lower 

La Nu2t Obscure, liv. li. ch. This night occupies the third book 

ix especially the passage %ited in of the Mou tee du Ca?m el. 

note on p 19S is See Note on p. 196. 
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meteoric sky which is figured over with wonders and with 
signs. 

Thus Johll^s desired conUmplatio infiisa is always, at the same 
time, a conieniplatio confnsa. 

At his culminating point the mystic is concealed as ' on the 
secret lop of Horeb he ascends by a hidden scale, cloaked 
with daikness {por la secreta escala — a esciiras y enzdada), 

Mark the advantage of this enclouded state. The Devil, it 
is said, can only get at what is passing m our mind by observing 
the operations of the mental powers. If, therefore, these are 
inactive and absorbed, and a divine communication goes on, in 
which they have no part w'hatever, Satan is baffled. 'Jfflese 
highest manilestations, absolutely pure, nude, and immediate 
he cannot counterfeit or hinder. The soul is then blissfully 
incognito and anonymous. This secrecy pi eserves the mystic 
from malign arts, as the concealment of their real names was 
thought the safeguard of ancient cities, since hostile sooth- 
sayers, ignorant of the tiue name to conjure by, could not then 
entice away their tutelary gods.^^ 

Sucli then is the teaching of the Mount Carmel and the 
Obscure Night starred with nurneious most irrelevant quota- 
tions from the psalms and the prophecies, as though David ana 
Isaiah were Quietists, and spent their days in trying to benumb 
imagination, banish the sensuous images which made them 
poets, and tone down all distinct ideas to a lustreless, formless 
neutral tint. The Spanish painters have not more anachron- 
isms than the Spanish mystics ; and I think of Murillo’s ^ Moses 
staking the Rock,’ where Andalusian costumes make gay the 
desert, Andalusian faces stoop to drink, and Andalusian ciockery 
is held out to catch the dashing streams. 

In John of the Cross we behold the final masterpiece of 
Romanist mysticism, and the practice (if here the term be 
See second Note on p?i96. 
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applicable) of supernatural theopathy is complete. The Art 
of Sinking in Religion — the divinity of diving, could go no 
deeper. The natives of South America s^ that the lobo or 
seal has to swallow great stones when he wi^es to sink to the 
river-bed — so little natural facility has he that way. We sinners, 
too, have no native alacrity for the mystical descent : our 
gravitation does not tend towards that depth of nothing ; and 
huge and hard are the stones (not bread) with which this mys- 
tagogue would lade us to bring us down. And when, in 
imagination at least, at the bottom, we are smothered in an 
obscure night of mud. What a granite boulder is this to 
swallow, — to be told that the faintest film of attachment that 
links you with any human being or created thing will frustrate 
all your aim, and be stout as a cable to hold back your soul, — 
that with all your mind, and soul, and strength, you must seek 
out and adore the Uncomfortable, for its own sake — that, 
drowned and dead, you must lie far down, hidden, not from 
the pleasant sunshine only, but from all sweet gladness of faith 
and hope and love — awaiting, in obstruction, an abstraction. 
This resurrection to a supersensuous serenity, whereni divine 
powers supersede your own, is a mere imagination — a change 
of words : the old hallucination of the mystic. After going 
through a certain amount of suffering, the devotee chooses to 
term whatever thoughts or feelings he may have, his own no 
longer : he fancies them divine. It is the same man from first 
to last. 

Admitthig its great fundamental error— this unnaturalness, — 
as though grace came in to make our fiesh and blood a sense- 
less puppet pulled by celestial wires, — ^it must be conceded 
that the mysticism of John takes the very highest ground. It 
looks almost with contentpt upon the phantoms, the caresses, 
the theurgic toys of grosser mystics. In this respect, John is 
far beyond Theresa. * He has a purpose \ he thinks he knows 

VOL. IL o 
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a way to it ; and he pursues it, unfaltering, to the issue. He 
gazes steadily on the grand impalpability of the Areopagite, 
and essays to mqunt thither with a holy ardour of which the 
old Greek gives no sign. And this, too, with the vision- craving 
sentimental Theresa at his side, and a coarsely sensuous 
Romanism all around him. No wonder that so stern a 
spiritualism was little to the taste of some church-dignitaries in 
soft raiment. It is impossible not to recognize a certain 
grandeur in such a man. Miserably mistaken as he was, he is 
genuine throughout as mystic and ascetic. Every bitter cup 
he would press to the lips of otheis he had first drained hnn- 
self. His eagerness to suffer was no bravado — no romancing 
affectation, as with many of his tribe. In his last illness at 
Pegnuela he was allowed his choice of removal between two 
places. At one of them his deadly enemy was prior. He 
bade them cany him thither, for there he would have most to 
endure. That infamous prior treated with the utmost barbarity 
the dying saint, on whom his implacable hatred had already 
heaped ^cvery wrong within his power. Let, then, a melan- 
choly admiration be the meed of John— not because the mere 
mention of the cross was sufficient, frequently, to throw him 
into an ecstasy, — not because his face was seen more than once 
radiant with a lambent fire fiom heaven, — these are the vulgar 
glories of the calendar, — but because, believing in mystical 
death, he did his best to die it, and displayed in suffering and 
in action a self-sacrificing heroism which could only spring 
from a devout and a profound conviction. We find in him 
no sanctimorious lies, no mean or cruel things done for the 
honour of his Church — perhaps he was not thus tempted or 
commanded as others have been, — and so, while he must have 
less merit with Rome as a monk, lefliim have the more witl^ 
US as a man. 

r 

3ee the life of the saint m Alban Butler, Nov. 24. 
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Note to page 188. 

Montie du Carmel, \\v ii ch li and iv , La Nmt Ohszvrc, i vm and 
II. ch V -IX This night is far more dark and painful than the first and third ; 
and while the first is represented as common to man^ religious aspirants, the 
second is attained but by a few 

Si quelqu’im demande pourquoi I’drae donne le nom de nuit obscure a It 
lumiere divine qiii dissipe ses ignorances, je idponds que cette divine sagesseest 
non-seulement la nuit de I’drae, raais encore son supplire, pour deux raisons 
la premiere est, parce que la sublimitd de la sagesse divine surpasse de telle 
sorte la capacitd de lame, que ce n'est que nuit et tdnebres pour elle , la seconde, 
la bassesse et 1 impuret^ de lame sont telles, que cette sagesse la remplit de 
pemes et d'obscurit^s — P. 593 

Mais le plus grand supplice de I’dme est de croireque Dieulahait, la ddlaisse, 
et la jette pour cette raison dans les tdnebres En eifet, lorsque la con- 

templation dont Dieu se sert pour purifier Tame la mortifie en la depouillant de 
tout, I’dme eprouve, avec line vivacite pdnetrante, toute I'horreur que cause la 

molt, et toutes les douleurs et tous les gdmissements de I’enfer, &c On 

peut dire avec probability, qu’une dine qui a passd par ce purgatoire spiiituel, 
on n’entrera pas dans le purgatoire de I'autie monde, ou n’y demeurera pas 
longtemps — P 597 

But the most characteristic passage on this subject is the following : it con- 
tains the essence of his mysticism — Les affections et les connaissances de 
I'espiit puiifie et dlevd a la perfection sont d’un rang supdrieur aux affections et 
aux connaissances naturelles, elles sont surnaturelles et divines , de sorte que, 
pour en acqueni les actes on les habitudes, il est necessaire que celles qm ne 
SOI tent point des homes de la nature soient dtemtes Cest pourquoi il est d’une 
grand utilite en cette matiere que I'esprit perde dans cette nmt obscure ses con- 
naissances natui elles, pour dtre revdtu de cette lumiere tres-subtile et toute 
divine, et pour devenir lui-mdme, en quelque fapon, tout divm dans son union 
avec la sagesse de Dieu Cette nuit ou cette obscurity doit durer autant de 
temps qu’il en faut pour contracter I’habitude dans I’usage qu’oi^fait de cette 
lumiere surnaturelle On doit dire la meme chose de la volonty : elle est 
obligde de se ddfaire de toutes ses affections qui I’attachent aux objets naturcls, 
pour recevoir les admirables effets de I’amour qui est extrymement spirituel, 
subtil, delicat, intime, qui surpasse tous les sentiments naturels et toutes les 
affections dc la volonty, qui est enfin tout divin , et afin qu'elle soit toute trans- 
formee en cette amour par I’union qui lui est accordee dans la peite de tous ses 
biens naturels. 

Il faut encore que la memoire soit dynuee des images qui lui forraent les con- 
naissances douces et tranquilles des choses dont elle se souvient, afin qu’elle les 
regarde comme des choses dtrangeres, et que ces choses lui paraissent d’une 
maniyre diffyrente de I’ldde qu’elle en avait auparavant. Par ce moyen, cette 
nuit obscure letirera I’esprit du sentiment commun et ordinaire qu'il avait des 
objets cryys, et lui impnmera mt sentiment tout divm, qui lui sembleiaytranger , 
en sorte que Time vivra comme hois d’elle-myme, et elevye au-dessus de la vie 
humaine , elle doutera quelquefois si ce qui se passe en elle nest point un en- 
chantement, ou une stupidity d’espnt , elle s’etonnera de voir et d'entendre des 
choses qui lui semblent fort riouveiles, quoiqu’elles soient les memes que celles 
qu’elle avait autrefois entre l^es mams. La cause de ce changement est parce que 
tame doit perdie eniieiement ses connaissances et ses sentiments humaius, pour 
fiendre des connansances et des sentiments drums ^ ce qui eit plus propre de la 
% I future que de la vic^fi esente. — P, 601, 
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Note to page 191. 

* Pour i6pondre a cette objection, je dis que plus la m^moire est unie a Dieu, 
plus elle perd ses connaissances distmctes et particuli^res, jusqu’d ce qu’elle les 
oublie entierement ce aui arrive loisque Idme est dtablie dans I’union paifaite 
C’est pourquoi elle tombe d’abord dans un grand oubli, puisque le souvenir des 
especps et des connafssances s evanouit en elle Ensuite elle se coinporte k 
regard des choses ext^neures avec une negligence si notable et im si grand 
mepris d’elle-raeme, qu'etant toute abimee en Dieu, elle oublie le boire et le 
manger, et elle ne sait si elle a fait quelque chose ou non, si elle a vu on non , 
SI on lui a parld ou non Mais lorsqu'elle est alfermie dans I’habitude de I'linion, 
qui est son souveram bien, elle ne souffre plus ces oubliances dans les choses 
xaisonnables, dans les choses morales, ni dans les choses naturelles au con- 
traire, elle est plus parfaite dans les operations convenables a son etat, quoi- 
qu’elle les prodmse par le mmistere des images et des connaissances que Dieu 
excite d'une fa9on particulit^re dans la m^moire. Car lorsque I’habitude de 
I’union, qui est un etat surnatiirel, est form^e, la m^mojre et les autres puis- 
sances quittent leurs opeiations naturelles et passent jusqu a Dieu, qui est a leur 
egard un terme surnaturel. En sorte que la memoire dtant toute tiansformee 
en Dieu, ses operations ne lui sout plus imprim^es, et ne deineurent plus 
attachdes a elle. La mdmoire et les autres facultes de I’^ine sont occupies de 
Dieu avec un empire si absolu, qu’elles semblent ^tre toutes divines, et que c’est 
lui-m^ine qui les meut par son esprit et par sa volontd divine, et qui les fait 
operer en quelque fapon divinement “ Puisque celui,” dit I’Apdtre, “ qui s’un t 
au Seigneur, devient une m^me esprit avec lui” (i Cor vi. 17) II est done 
veritable que les operations de I’dme, etant unies totalement k Dieu, sont toutes 
divines .' — MonUe du Carmel, liv. nr ch. i. 

Note to page 192. 

La Nuii Ohscurc, liv. ir. ch xvii xviii. — ‘ L’esprit malin ne pent connaitre 
ce qui se passe dans la volontd que par les operations de ces puissances 
Amsi, plus les communications de Dieu son spintuelles, int6rieures, et ^loigndes 
des sens, moms il pent ddcouvrir et les penetier — P 621 

Evil angels may counterfeit those supernatural communications which are 
vouchsafed through the agency of the good. But the infused passive contem- 
plation, m which neither the understanding, the imagination, nor the sense, 
exercise their representative office, is secret and safe ‘ Quand Dieu la {I’dme) 
comble iram^diatement pa» lui-mdme de ses graces spintuelles, elle se derobe 
entierement k la vue de son adversaire, pareeque Dieu, qui est son souveram 
F^eigneur, demeure en elle, et ni les bons ni les mauvais anges ne peuvent y 
avoir entree, ni d^couvnr les communications intiraes et secretes qui se font 
entre Dieu et Time Elies sont toutes divines, elles sont infiniment dlev^es, 
elles sont en quelque sorte les sacres attouchements des deux extr^mites qui se 
trouvent entre Dieu et rime dans leur union • et c’est la oil Time recoit plus de 
biens spirituels qu’en tous les autres degres de la contemplation {Ca 7 a i i) 
C’est aussi ce que I’^pouse demandait, quand elle prut I'Epoux divm de lui 
donner un saint baiser de sabouche’. — Chap xxm. p. 623. 

Thus, this culminating point of negation is at least, to some extent, a safe- 
guard. The extinction of knowledge, by confining ourselves to the incompre- 
hensible [Lettres Spintuelles, p 724), and of qoy, by renouncing spiritual 
delights, the refusal to entertain any extraordinary manifestations that assume a 
definite form or purport, does at the same time shut out all that region of 
visionary hallucination in which many mystics have^ passed their days. It is 
indisputably true that the more the mystic avoids, rather than craves, the excite** 
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ments of imaginat.oii, sertiment, and miracle, the safer must he be from the 
•lelusions to which he is exposed, if not by the juggle of lying spirits, by the 
/ever of his own distempered brain. No one who obeys John’s great maxim, 
II ne faut pas voyager pour voir, mais pour ne pas voir,' will trouble the holy 
darkness of his church by any erratic novelties of ligh# Indeed, against such 
danger careful provision is made by that law which is with him the smequS, non 
of mystical progress, — Ne regardez jamais votre supdrieur, quel qu'il soit, qiie 
comme Dieu mOme, puisqu’il vpus est donnd comme lieutenant de Dieu ' — Pi /- 
cautions S^tntuelles^ p. 734 . 
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CHAPTER I 


Love’ if thy destined sacrifice am I, 

Come, slay thy victim, and prepare thy fires ; 

Plunged in thy depths of mercy let me die 
The death which every soul that lives desires ’ 

Madame Guy on. 

T^O you remember/ said Atherton to Willoughby, when he 
^ had called to see him one morning, ^ the hunt we once 
had after that passage in Jeremy Taylor, about Bishop Ivo’s 
adventure ? Coleridge relates the story without saying exactly 
where it is, and his daughter states in a note that she had been 
unable to find the place in Taylor.^ 

‘ I recollect it perfectly ; and we discovered it, I think, in 
the first part of his sermon 07 t the Mercy of the Divine 
yudgments, Ivo, going on an embassy for St. Louis, meets by 
the way a grave, sad woman, doesn’t he ? — with fir? in one 
hand, and water in the other j and when he inquires what these 
symbols may mean, she answers, ‘‘ My purpose is. with fire to 
burn Paradise, and with my water to quench the flames of hell, 
that men may serve God without the incentives of hope and 
fear, and purely for the love of God.” 

‘Well, Gower has painted her portrait for us, — Queen 
Quietude, he calls her : and it is to be hung up here over my 
chimney-piece, by the next evening we meet together/ 

The evening came. Atherton was to read a paper on ‘ Madame 
Guyon and the Quietist Controversy,’ and Gower was to exhibit 
and explain his allegorical picture. 

- This painting repr^ented a female figure, simply clad in 
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sombie garments, sitting on a fragment of rock at the summit 
of a high hill. On her head hung a garland, half untwined, 
from neglect, which had been fantastically woven of cypress, ^ 
bound about with heart’s-ease. Many flowers of the hearts- 
ease had dropped off, withered ; some were lying unheeded in 
her lap. Her face was bent downward ; its expression perfectly 
calm, and the cast of sadness it wore rather recorded a past, 
than betrayed a present sorrow. Her eyes were fixed pensively, 
and without seeming to see them, on the thin hands which lay 
folded on her knees. No anxious effoit of thought contracted 
that placid brow; no eager aspiiation lifted those meekly- 
drooping eyelids. 

At her feet lay, on her right, the little brazier in which she 
had carried her fire, still emitting its grey curls of smoke ; and, 
on her left, the overturned water-urn — a Portunatus-puise of 
water, — from whose silver hollow an inexhaustible stream 
welled out, and leaping down, was lost to sight among the rocks. 

Behind her lay two wastes, stretching from east to west. The 
vast tracts, visible from her far-seeing mountain, were faintly 
presentecl in the distance of the picture. But they were never 
looked upon ; her back was tow^ard them ; they belonged to a 
past never remembered. In the east stretched level lands, 
covered far as the eye could reach with cold grey inundation. 
Here and there coal-black ridges and dots indicated the 
highest grounds still imperfectly submerged ; and in some places 
clouds of steam, water-spouts, and jets of stones and mire, — 
even boulders of rock, hurled streaming out of the waters into 
the air, — betrayed the last struggles of the Fire-Kingdom with 
the invasion of those illimitable tides. So have her enchant- 
ments slain the Giant of Fire, and laid him to rest under a 
water-pall. The place of dolours and of endless burning — so 
populous with Sorrows — is to be a place of great waters, where 
the slow vacant waves of the far-glitterihg reaches will come 
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and go among the channels and the pools, and not even the 
hittejn shall be there, with his foot to print the ooze, with his 
to shadow the sleeping shallows, with his c^y to declare it 
all a desolation. 

In the western background, the saintly art of Queen Quietude 
has made a whole burnt-offering of the cedar shades, and 
flowery labyrinths, and angehbuilded crystal domes of Paradise. 
Most fragrant holocaust that ever breathed against the sky ! 
Those volumes of cloud along the west, through which the sun 
is going down with dimmed and doubtful lustre (as though his 
had been the hand which put the torch to such a burning) — 
they are heavy with spicy odours. Such sweet wonders of the 
Eden woodlands cannot but give out sweetness in their dying. 
The heavens grow dusk and slumbrous with so much incense. 
A dreamy faintness from the laden air weighs down the sense. 
It seems time to sleep — for us, for all nature, to sleep, weary of 
terrestrial grossness and of mortal limitation,— to sleep, that all 
may awake, made new ; and so, transformed divinely to the 
first ideal, have divine existence only, and God be dl and 
in all. For God is love, and when hope and fear are dead, 
then love is all. 

Somewhat thus did Gower describe his pictuie ; whereon, in 
truth, he had expended no little art, — such a haze of repose, 
and likewise of unreality, had he contrived to throw over this 
work of fancy ; and such a tone had he given, both to the 
work of the fire on the one side, and to that of the water on 
the other. The fire did not seem a cruel fire, nor the water an 
inhospitable water. Golden lines of light from the sun, and 
rose-red reflections from clouds whose breasts were featheied 
with fire, rested on the heads of the waves, where the great 
flood lay rocking. The veify ruins of Paradise, — those charred 
tree-trunks — those dust^ river-beds — that shrivelled boskage 
and white grass, — did not look utterly forlorn. Some of the 
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glassy walls still stood, sliming like rubies in the sunset, and 
glittering at their basements and their gateways with solid falls 
and pools of g^ld and silver, where their rich adornment h2d*' 
run down molten to their feet. The Destroyer was the 
Purifier; and the waiting sigh for renewal was full of 
trust. 


' A better frontispiece,’ said Atherton, ‘ I could not have 
for my poor paper. I might have been raised to a less prosaic 
strain, and omitted some less relevant matter, had I been able 
to place your picture before me while writing. For upon this 
question of disinterested love, and so of quietude, our mysticism 
now mainly turns. With Fdnelon and Madame Guyon, 
mysticism hovers no longer on the confines of pantheism. It 
deals less with mere abstractions. It is less eager to have 
everything which is in part done away, that the perfect may 
come, even while we are here. It is more patient and lowly, 
and will oftener use common means. Its inner light is not 
arrogant — for submissive love is that light ; and it flames forth 
with no pretension to special revelations and novel gospels ; 
neither does it construct any inspiied system of philosophy. 
It IS less feverishly ecstatic, less grossly iheurgic, than in the 
lower forms of its earlier history. Comparative health is in- 
dicated by the fact that it aspires chiefly to a state of continu- 
ous resignation, — covets less starts of transport and instanta- 
neous transformations. It seeks, rather, a long and even reach 
of trustful calm, which shall welcome joy and sorrow with 
equal mind, — shall live in the present, moment by moment, 
passive and dependent on the will of the Well-Beloved. 

Willoughby. With Madame Guyon, too, I think the point 
of the old antithesis about which the mystics have so much to 
say is shifted ; — I mean that the contrast lies, with her, not 
between Finite and Infinite — the finite^ Affirmation, the infinite 
Negation, — between sign and thing signified — between mode 
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and modelessness — mediate and immediate, — but simply be- 
tween God and Self. 

THERTON. And so mysticism grows somewhat more clear, 
and reduces itself to narrower compass. 

Gower. And, just as it does so, is condemned by Rome. 

Atherton. No doubt the attempt to reach an unattainable 
disinterestedness was less dangerous and less unwholesome than 
the strain after superhuman knowledge and miraculous vision. 

Mrs. x\therton. I have just opened on one of her verses 
in Cowper here, which exactly expresses what Mr. Willoughby 
was suggesting : — 

The love of Thee flows just as much 
As that of ebbing self subsides , 

Our hearts, their scantiness is such, 

Bear not the conflict of two rival tides. 

Stay ; here is one I marked, which goes farther still. It is an 
allegorical poem. Love has bidden her embark, and then 
withdraws the vessel, — leaves her floating on the rushes and 
water-flowers, and spreads his wings for flight, heedless of her 
cries and prayers. At last she says, — 

Be not angry , I resign 
Henceforth all my will to thine 
I consent that thou depait, 

Though thine absence breaks my heart ; 

Go then, and for evei too , 

All IS right that thou wilt do 

This was just what Love intended, 

He was now no more offended , 

Soon as I became a child, 

Love returned to me and smiled . 

Never strife shall more betide 
’Twixt the bridegroom and his bride, 

Atherton. Yes, this is the pure love, the holy indifference 
of Quietism. 

Willoughby. May not this imaginary surrender of eternal 
happiness — or, at least, the» refusal to cherish ardent anticipa- 
tions of heaven, really invigorate our spiritual nature, by con- 
centrating our religion <fa a present salvation from sin ? 
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Atherton. I think it possibly may, where contemplation of 
heaven is the resource of spiritual indolence or weariness in 
well-doing, — wjiere the mind is prone to look forward to. lile 
bettei world, too much as a place of escape from the pains- 
taking, and difficulty, and discipline of time. But where the 
hope of heaven is of the true sort — to put it out of sight is 
grievously to weaken, instead of strengthening, our position. 
I think we should all find, if we tried, or were unhappily forced 
to try, the experiment of sustaining ourselves in a religion that 
ignored the future, that we were lamentably enfeebled in two 
ways. First of all, by the loss of a support — that heart and 
courage which the prospect of final victory gives to every com- 
batant j and then, secondly, by the immense drain of mental 
energy involved in the struggle necessary to reconcile ourselves 
to that loss. There can be no struggle so exhaustive as this, 
for it is against our natuie, — ^not as sin has marred (so Madame 
Guyon thought), but as God has made it. Fearful must be the 
wear and tear of our religious being, in its vital functions, — 
and diis, not to win, but to abandon an advantage. ^ He that 
hath this hope purifieth himself.' So far from being able to 
dispense with it, we find in the hope of salvation, the helmet of 
our Christian armour. It is no height of Christian heroism, 
but presumption rather, to encounter, bare-headed, the on- 
slaughts of sin and sorrow — even though the sword of the 
Spirit may shine naked in our right hand. But we should, at 
the same time, remember that our celestial citizenship is 
realised by present heavenly-mindedness : — a height and purity 
of temper, however, which grows most within as we have the 
habit of humbly regarding that kingdom as a place prepared 
for us. We should not limit our foretastes of heaven to 
intervals of calm. We may ofteii be growing most heavenly 
amid scenes most unlike heaven. 

Willoughby. In persecution, for example. 
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Atherton. We should not think that we catch its glory 
only in happy moments of contemplation, though such musing 
‘may well have its permitted place. Let us isay also that every 
victory over love of ease, over discontent, over the sluggish 
coldness of the heart, over reluctance |o duty, over unkindly 
tempers, is in fact to us an earnest and foretaste of that heaven, 
where we shall actively obey with glad alacrity, where we shall 
be pleased in all things with all that pleases God, where glorious 
powers shall be gloriously developed, imdeadened by any 
lethargy, unhindered by any painful limitation ; and where 
that Love, which here has to contend for very life, and to do 
battle for its rightful enjoyments, shall possess us wholly, and 
rej'oice and reign among all the fellowships of the blest through' 
out the everlasting day. 

Gower. But all this while we have been very rude. Here 
is Madame Guyon come to tell us her story, and we have kept 
her, I don’t know how long, standing at the door. 

Kate. Yes, let us hear your paper first, Mr. Atherton : we 
can talk afterwards, you know. 

So Atherton began to read. 

QUIETISM. 

Part I. — Mada7ne Guyon. 

I. 

Jeanne Marie Bouvieres de la Mothe was born on Easter- 
eve, April 13th, 1648, at Montargis. Her sickly childhood 
was distinguished by precocious imitations of that religious life 
which was held in honour by every one aiound her. She loved 
to be dressed in the habit of a little nun. When little more 
than four years old, she ^longed for martyrdom. Her school- 
fellows placed her on her knees on a white cloth, flourished a 
sabre over her head, #nd told her to prepare for the stroke. A 
shout of triumphant laughter followed the failure of the child’s 
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couiage. She was neglected by her mother, and knocked about 
by a spoiled brother. When not at school, she was the pet or 
the victim of sermnts. She began to grow irritable from iii^ 
treatment, and insincere from fear. When ten years old, she 
found a Bible in her sick room, and read it, she says, from 
morning to night, committing to memory the historical parts. 
Some of the writings of St. Francis de Sales, and the Life of 
Madame de Chantal, fell in her way. The latter work proved a 
powerful stimulant. There she read of humiliations and aus- 
terities numberless, of charities lavished with a princely muni- 
ficence, of visions enjoyed and miracles wrought in honour of 
those saintly virtues, and of the intrepidity with which the 
famous enthusiast wrote with a red-hot iron on her bosom, the 
characters of the holy name Jesus. The girl of twelve years 
old was bent on copying these achievements on her little scale. 
She relieved, taught, and waited on the poor; and, for lack of 
the red-hot iron or the courage, sewed on to her breast with a 
large needle a piece of paper containing the name of Christ. 
She even forged a letter to secure her admission to a conventual 
establishment as a nun The deceit was immediately detected , 
but the attempt shows how much more favourable was the reli- 
gious atmosphere in which she grew up, to the prosperity of 
convents than to the inculcation of truth. 

With ripening years, religion gave place to vanity. Her 
handsome person and brilliant conversational powers fitted her 
to shine in society. She began to love dress, and feel jealous 
of rival beauties. Like St. Theresa, at the same age, she sat 
up far into the night, devouring romances. Her autobiogiaphy 
records her experience of the mischievous effects of those tales 
of chivalry and passion. When nearly sixteen, it was arranged 
that she should marry the wealthy M. Guy on. This gentleman, 
whom she had seen but three days befpre her marriage, was 
Iwenty-two years older than herself. 
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The faults she had were of no very giave description, but lier 
husband’s house was destined to prove for several years a piti- 
>^-ess school for their correction. He lived ^nth his mother, a 
vulgar and haid-heaited woman. Her low and penurious habits 
were unaffected by their wealth , and in the midst of riches, she 
was happiest scolding in the kitchen about some farthing matter* 
She appeals to have hated Madame Guyon with all the strength 
of her narrow mind. M Guyon loved his wife after his selfish 
sort. If she was ill, he was inconsolable, if any one spoke 
against her, he flew into a passion • yet, at the instigation of his 
mother, he was continually treating her with harshness. An 
artful servant giil, who tended his gouty leg, uas permitted 
daily to mortify and insult his wife. Madame Guyon had been 
accustomed at home to elegance and refinement, — beneath her 
husband’s roof she found politeness contemned and rebuked as 
pride. When she spoke, she had been listened to with attention, 
— now she could not open her mouth without contradiction. 
She was charged with presuming to show them how to talk, 
reproved for disputatious forwaidness, and ludely silenced. 
She could never go to see her parents without having bitter 
speeches to bear on her leturn. They, on their part, reproached 
her with unnatural indifference towards her own family for the 
sake of her new connexions. The ingenious malignity of her 
mother-in-law filled every day with fresh vexations. The high 
spirit of the young girl was completely broken. She had 
already gained a reputation for cleverness and wit — now she 
sat nightmared in company, nervous, stiff, and silent, the 
picture of stupidity. At every assemblage of their friends she 
was marked out for some affront, and every visitor at the 
house was instructed in the catalogue of her offences. Sad 
thoughts would come — hew different might all this have been 
had she been suffered to select some other suitor ! But it was 
too late. The brief Romance of her life was gone indeed* 
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There was no friend into whose heart she could pour her 
sorrows. Meanwhile, she was indefatigable in the discharge 
of every duty, — sfee endeavoured by kindness, by cheerful foF^ 
bearaiice, by returning good for evil, to secure some kinder 
treatment— she was ready to cut out her tongue that she might 
mtke no passionate reply — she repioached herself bitterly for 
the tears she could not hide. But these coarse, hard natures 
wcie not so to be won. Her magnanimity surpiised, but did 
not soften minds to which it was utterly incomprehensible^ 
Her best course would have been self-assertion and war to the 
very utmost. She would have been justified in demanding her 
right to be mistress in her own house — in declaring it incom- 
patible with the obligations binding upon either side, that a 
third party should be peimitted to sow dissension between a 
husband and his wife — m putting her husband, finally, to the 
choice between his wife and his mother. M. Guyon is the type 
of a large class of men. They stand high in the eye of the 
world — and not altogether undeservedly — as men of principle. 
But th^jr domestic circle is the scene of cruel wrongs fiom 
want of reflection, fiom a selfish, passionate inconsiderateness. 
They would be shocked at the charge of an act of barbarity 
towaids a stranger, but they will inflict years of mental distress 
on those most near to them, for want of decision, self-control, 
and some conscientious estimate of what their home duties 
truly involve. Had the obligations he neglected, the wretched- 
ness of which he was indirectly the author, been brought fairly 
before the mind of M. Guyon, he would probably have deter- 
mined on the side of justice, and a domestic revolution would 
have been the consequence. But Madame Guyon conceived 
herself bound to suffer in silence. Looking back on those 

See the first six chapters of her 1720. I have used an anonymous 
Autobiography. This life was pub- English ti^nslation, published at Bns- 
ilshed posthumously at Cologne, m tol, m 1772. 
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miserable days, she traced a father’s care in the discipline she 
endured. Providence had transplanted Self from a garden 
p^here it expanded under love and praise, to a highway where 
every passing foot might trample it in the dust. 

A severe illness brought her more than once to the brink of 
the grave. She heard of her danger with indifference, for life 
had no attraction. Heavy losses befel the family — she could 
feel no concern. To end her days in a hospital was even an 
agreeable anticipation. Poverty and disgrace could bring no 
change which would not be more tolerable than her present 
suffering. She laboured, with little success, to find comfort m 
religious exercises. She examined herself rigidly, confessed with 
frequency, strove to subdue all care about her personal appear- 
ance, and while her maid arranged her hair — how, she cared not 
— was lost in the study of Thomas k Kempis. At length she 
consulted a Franciscan, a holy man, who had just emerged from 
a five years’ solitude. ‘ Madame,’ said he, ‘ you are disappointed 
and perplexed because you seek without what you have within. 
Accustom yourself to seek God in your heart, and you will 
find Him,’ 

II. 

These words of the old Franciscan embody the response 
which has been uttered in every age by the oracle of mysticism. 
It has its truth and its falsehood, as men understand it. There 
is a legend of an artist, who was about to carve from a piece 
of costly sandal-wood an image of the Madonna j but the 
material was intractable — his hand seemed to have lost its 
skill-— he could not approach his ideal. When about to relin- 
quish his efforts in despair, a voice in a dream bade him shape 
the figure from the oak-block which was about to feed his 
hearth. He obeyed, and produced a masterpiece. This story 
represents the truth which mysticism upholds when it appears 
as the antagonist of superstitious externalism. The materials 
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of religious happiness lie, as it were, near at hand — among 
ahections and desires which are homely, common, and of the 
fireside. Let the^ right direction, the heavenly influence, 
received horn without ; and heaven is regarded with the love 
of home, and home sanctified by the hope of heaven. The 
far-letched costliness of outward works — the restless, selfish 
bargaining with asceticism and with priestcraft for a priceless 
heaven, can never ledeem and renew a soul to peace. But 
mysticism has not stopped here ; it takes a step farther, and 
that step IS false It would seclude the soul too much from 
the external ; and, to hee it fiom a snaie, lemoves a necessaiy 
help. Like some overshadowing tree, it hides the nsmg plant 
from the force of storms, but it also intercepts the appointed 
sunshine — it protects, but it deprives — and beneath its boughs 
hardy weeds have grown moie vigorously than prccious''’gfam. 
Removing, more or less, the counterpoise of the letter, in its 
zeal lor the spirit, it piomotes an intense and morbid self-con- 
sciousness. Roger North tells us that when he and his brother 
stood on the top ot the Monument, it was difficult for them to 
persuaSe themselves that their weight would not throw down 
the building. The dizzy elevation ot the mystic produces 
sometimes a similar overweamng sense of peisonahty. 

Often instead of rising above the infirmities of oui natine, 
and the common laws ot hie, the mystic becomes the sport of 
the idlest phantasy, the victim ot the most humiliating reacuon. 
The excited and over\\rought temperament mistakes every 
vibration ot the fevered nerves lor a manifestation fiom with- 
out ; as in the solitude, the silence, and the glare of a great 
desert, travellers have seemed to hear distinctly the church 
bells ot their native village. In such cases an extreme suscep- 
tibility ot the organ, induced by pect-iliarities of climate, gives 
to a mere conception or memory the power oi an actual sound ; 
and, in a similar way, the mystic has oftien both tempted and 
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enraptured himself— his own breath has made both the ‘‘airs 
from heaven/ and the ‘ blasts uom hell/ and the attempt to 
cmuihilate Self has ended at last in leaving nothing but Selr 
behind. When the tide 0 enthusiasm has ebbed, and the 
channel has become dry, simply because humanity cannot 
long endure a strain so excessive, then that magician and 
master of legerdemain, the Fancy, is summoned to recal, to 
eke out, or to interpret the mystical experience ; then that 
fantastic acrobat, Affectation, is admitted to play its tricks — 
just as, when the waters of the Nile are withdrawn, the canals 
of Cairo are made the stage on which the jugglers exhibit their 
feats of skill to the crowds on either bank. 

III. 

To return to Madame Guy on. From the hour of that 
interview with the Franciscan she was a mystic. The secret 
of the interior life flashed upon her in a moment She had 
been starving in the midst of fulness ; God was near, not far 
off ; the kingdom of heaven was within her. The love of 
God took possession of her soul with an inexpressible'^happi- 
ness. Beyond question, her heart apprehended, in that joy, 
the great tiuth that God is love — that He is more ready to 
forgive, than we to ask forgiveness — that He is not an austere 
being whose regard is to be purchased by rich gifts, tears, and 
penance. This emancipating, sanctifying belief became the 
foundation of her religion. She raised on this basis of true 
spirituality a mystical superstructure, in which there was some 
hay and stubble, but the corner stone had first been rightly 
laid, never to be removed from its place. 

Prayer, which had before been so difficult, was now delight- 
ful and indispensable ; hours passed away like moments — she 
could scarcely cease from praying. Her trials seemed great 
no longer j her inward^joy consumed, like a fire, the reluctance, 
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the murmur, and the sorrow, which had their birth in self. A 
spirit of confiding peace, a sense of rejoicing possession, jper- 
vaded all her da^s. God was continually present with herj^^^jed 
she seemed completely yielded up to God. She appeared to 
feel herself, and to behold all creatures, as immersed in the 
gracious omnipresence of the Most High. In her adoring 
contemplation of the Divine presence, she found herself fre- 
quently unable to employ any words, or to pray for any particular 
blessings.* She was then little more than twenty years of age. 
The ardour of her devotion would not suffer her to rest even 
here. It appeared to her that self was not yet sufficiently 
suppressed. There were some things she chose as pleasant, 
other things she avoided as painful She was possessed with 
the notion that every choice which can be referred to self is 
selfish, and therefore criminal. 

On this principle, ^sop’s traveller, who gathered his cloak 
about him in the storm, and relinquished it in the sunshine, 
should be stigmatized as a selfish man, because he thought only 
of his own comfort, and did not remember at the moment his 
familyf^ his country, or his Maker. It is not regard for self 
which makes us selfish, but regard for self to the exclusion of 
due regard for others. But the zeal of Madame Guyon blinded 
her to distinctions such as these. She became filled with an 
insatiable desire of suffering.* She resolved to force herself to 
what she disliked, and deny herself what was gratifying, that 
the mortified senses might at last have no choice whatever. 
She displayed the most extraordinary power of will in her 
efforts to annihilate her will. Eveiy day she took the discipline 
with scourges pointed with iron. She tore her flesh with 
brambles, thorns, and nettles. Her rest was almost destroyed 
by the pain she endured. She wsfs in very delicate health, 
continually falling ill, and could eat scarcely anything. Yet 

c 

^ See Note on p. 338, ^ Autohogiaph)\ chap. 
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f?he forced herself to eat what was most nauseous to her ; 
she often kept wormwood in her mouth, and put coloquintida 
her food, and when she walked she placed stones in her 
shoes. If a tooth ached she would bear it without seeking 
a remedy; when it ached no longer, she would go and have 
it extracted. She imitated Madame Chantal in dressing the 
sores of the poor, and ministering to the wants of the sicL 
On one occasion she found that slie could not seek the 
indulgence offered by her Church for remitting some of the 
pains of purgatory. At that time she felt no doubt concerning 
the power of the priest to grant such absolution, but she 
thought it wrong to desire to escape any suffering. She was 
afraid of resembling those mercenary souls, who are afraid not 
so much of displeasing God, as of the penalties attached to 
sin. She was too much in earnest for visionary sentimentalism. 
Her efforts manifest a serious practical endeavour after that 
absolute disinterestedness which she erroneously thought both 
attainable and enjoined. She was far from attaching any 
expiatory value to these acts of voluntary moitilication, they 
were a means to an end. When she believed that emx'attained, 
in the entire death of self, she relinquished them. 


IV. 

Situated as Madame Guyon was now, her mind had no re 
source but to collapse upon itself, and the feelings so painfully 
pent up became proportionately vehement. She found a friend 
in one Mere Granger ; but her she could see seldom, mostly 
by stealth. An ignorant confessor joined her mother-in-law 
and husband in the attempt to hinder her from prayer and 
religious exercises. She endeavoured in everything to please 
her husband, but he complained that she loved God so much 
she had no love left for him. She was watched day and night ; 

not stir Tcom her ipother-in-law’s chamber pr her 
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husband’s bedside. If she took her work apart to the window, 
they follov/ed her there, to see that she was not in prayer. - 
When her husband went abroad, he forbade her to pray m 
absence. The affections even of her child were taken from 
her, and the boy was taught to disobey and insult his mother. 
Thus utterly alone, Madame Guyon, while apparently engaged 
in ordinary matters, was constantly in a state of abstraction ; 
her mind was elsewhere, rapt in devout contemplation. She 
was in company without hearing a word that was said. She 
went out into the garden to look at the flowers, and could 
bring back no account of them, the eye of her reverie could 
mark nothing actually visible. When playing at piquet, to 
oblige her husband, this ‘ interior attraction’ was often more 
powerfully felt than even when at church. In her Autobio- 
graphy she desciibes her experience as follows : — 

‘ The spirit of prayer was nourished and increased from their 
contrivances and endeavours to disallow me any time for 
practising it. I loved without motive or reason for loving ; for 
nothing passed in my head, but much in the inneimost of my 
soul. I-thought not about any recompence, gift, or favour, or 
anything which legards the lover. The Well-beloved was the 
only object which attracted my heart wholly to Himself, I 
could not contemplate His attributes, I knew nothing else but 
to love and to suffer. Oh, ignorance more truly learned than 
any science of the Doctors, since it so well taught me Jesus 
Christ crucified, and brought me to be m love with His holy 
cross I In its beginning I was attracted with so much foice, 
that ic seemed as if my head was going to join my heart. I 
found that insensibly my body bent in spite of me. I did not 
then comprehend fiom whence it came , but have learned 
since, that as all passed in the will, wliich is the sovereign of 
the poweis, that attracted the others after it, and reunited them 
pi God, their <Jivine centre and sovereign happiness. And 
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these powers were then unaccustomed to be united, it required 
tlie more violence to effect that union. Wherefore it was the 
perceived. Afteiwaids it became so strongly riveted as 
to seem to be quite natural. This was so strong that I could 
have wished to die, in order to be inseparably united without 
any interstice to Him who so powerfully attracted my heart. As 
all passed in the will, the imagination and the understanding 
being absorbed in it, in a union of enjoyment, I knew not what 
to say, having never read or heard of such a state as I ex- 
peiienced; for, before this, I had known nothing of the opera- 
tions of God in souls. I had only read EhilotJua (written by 
St. Francis de Sales), with the Lniiation of Christ (by Thomas 
k Kempis), and the Holy Scriptures ; also the Spiritual Combat^ 
which mentions none of these things.’ * 

In this extract she describes strange physical sensations as 
accompanying her inward emotion. The intense excitement of 
the soul assumes, in her over-strained and secluded imagination, 
the character of a corpoieal seizure. The sickly frame, so 
morbidly sensitive, appears to participate in the supernatural 
influences communicated to the spirit. On a subsequent oc- 
casion, she speaks of herself as so oppressed by the fulness of 
the Divine manifestations imparted to her, as to be compelled 
to loosen her dress More than once some of those who sat 
next her imagined that they perceived a ceitain marvellous 
efflux of grace proceeding from her to themselves. She believed 
that many persons, for whom she was mteicedmg with great 
fervour, were sensible at the time of an extraordinary gracious 
influence instantaneously vouchsafed, and that her spirit com- 
municated mysteriously, ^in the Lord,’ with the spirits of those 
dear to her when far away. She traced a special intervention 
of Pi evidence in the fdoX, that she repeatedly ^felt a stiong 
draught tp the door’ just when it was necessaiy to go out to 
* chap ku , p 87. 
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leceive a seciet letter from her friend, Mere Granger; that the 
rain should have held up piecisely when she was on her road 
to or from mass and that at the very intervals when she 
able to steal out to hear it, some priest was always found per- 
forming, or ready to peiform the service, though at a most 
unusual hour,® 

V, 

Imaginary as all this may have been, the Church of Rome, 
at least, had no light to brand with the stigma of extravagance 
any such transference of the spiritual to the sensuous, of the 
metaphysical to the physical. The fancies of Madame Guyon 
in this lespect are innocent enough in comparison with the 
monstrosities devised by Romish marvel-mongers to exalt her 
saints withal. St. Philip Neri was so inflamed with love to 
God as to be insensible to all cold, and burned with such a Are 
of devotion that his body, divinely feverish, could not be 
cooled by exposure to the wildest winter night. For two-and- 
flfty years he was the subject of a supernatural palpitation, 
which kept his bed and chair, and everything moveable about 
him, ii'Ha perpetual tremble. For that space of time his breast 
was miraculously swollen to the thickness of a fist above his 
heart. On a post-mortem examination of the holy corpse, it 
was found that two of the ribs had been bioken, to allow the 
sacied ardour of his heart more room to play! The doctors 
swore solemnly that the phenomenon could be nothing less 
than a miracle. A divine hand had thus literally ^ enlarged the 
heart’ of the devotee.® St Philip enjoyed, with many other 
saints, the privilege of being miraculously elevated into the air 
by the fervour of his heavenward aspirations. The Acta Sanc- 
torum relates how Ida of Louvain — seized with an overwhelm- 
ing desire to present her gifts with the Wise Men to the child 
Jesus — received, on the eve of the Three Kings, the dis- 

® See second Note on p. 238, ® Gorres, Die Mystik^ b, iv. e* t 
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tinguished favour of being permitted to swell to a terrific size, 
’•apd then gradually to return to her original dimensions. On 
Tether occasion, she was gratified by bein« thrown down in 
the street in an ecstacy, and enlarging so that her horror-stricken 
attendant had to embrace her with all her might to keep her 
iiom bursting. The noses of eminent saints have been endowed 
with so subtile a sense that they have detected the stench of 
concealed sins, and enjoyed, as a literal fiagrance, the well- 
known odour of sanctity. St. Philip Neri was fiequently 
obliged to hold his nose and turn away his head when con- 
fessing very wicked people. In w^alking the streets of some 
depraved Italian town, the poor man must have endured all 
the pains of Coleridge in Cologne, where, he says, 

‘ I counted two-and-seventy stenches, 

All well-defined, and several stinks !’ 

Maria of Oignys received what theurgic mysticism calls the gift 
of jubilation. For three days and nights upon the point of 
death, she sang without remission her ecstatic swan-song, at the 
top of a voice whose hoarseness was miraculously healtd. She 
felt as though the wing of an angel were spread upon her breast, 
thrilling hei heart with the rapture, and pouring from her lips 
the praises, of the heavenly world. With the melodious modu- 
lation of an inspired recitative, she descanted on the mysteries 
of the Tiinity and the incarnation — impro vised pi ofound expo- 
sitions of the Sciipture— invoked the saints, and interceded for 
lier friends.’’ A nun -who visited Catharina Ricci in her ecstasy, 
saw with amazement her face transformed into the likeness of 
the Redeemer’s countenance. St. Hildegard, in the enjoyment 
and description of her visions, and in the utterance of her pro- 
phecies, was inspired with a complete theological teiminology 
hitherto unknown to mortals. A glossary of the divine tongue 


< Gorres, J)ie ChristUche Mystih pp. 70-73* 
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was long preserved among her manuscripts at Wiesbaden.^ It 
is recorded m the life of St. Veronica of Binasco, that she re-^ 
ceived the muacujous gift of tears in a measure so copious, t|i2> 
the spot wheie she knelt appeared as though a jug of water had 
been overset there. She was obliged to have an earthen vessel 
ready in her cell to receive the supernatural efflux, which filled 
it frequently to the weight of several Milan pounds ! Ida of 
Nivelles, when m an ecstasy one day, had it revealed to her 
that a dear friend was at the same moment in the same con- 
dition. The friend also was simultaneously made awaie that 
Ida was immersed in the same abyss of divine light with her- 
self. Thenceforward they were as one soul in the Lord, and the 
Virgin Mary appeared to make a third in the saintly fellowship. 
Ida was frequently enabled to communicate with spiritual per- 
sonages, without words, after the manner of angelic natiiies. 
On one occasion, when at a distance from a priest to whom she 
was much attached, both she and the holy man weie entranced 
at the same time , and, when wrapt to heaven, he beheld her in 
the presence of Christ, at whose command she communicated 
to himT^by a spiritual kiss, a portion of the grace with which 
she herself had been so richly endowed. To Clara of Mont- 
faucon allusion has already been made. In the right side of her 
heart was found, completely formed, a little figure of Christ upon 
the cross, about the size of a thumb. On the left, under what 
resembled the bloody cloth, lay the instruments of the passion ’ 
— the crown of thorns, the nails, &c. So sharp was the minia- 
ture lance, that the Vicar-General Berengarius, commissioned to 
assist at the examination by the Bishop of Spoleto, pricked 
therewith his reverend finger. This marvel was surpassed in 
the eighteenth century by a miracle more piquant still. Veronica 
Giuliani caused a drawing to be made of the many forms and 
letters which she declared had been supernaturally modelled 
s Specimens of the langimge maybe scen^ln Goues, p. 152. 
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within her heart. To the exultation of the faithful — and the 
.^erlasting confusion of all Jews, Protestants, and Turks— a 
^osl^mortem examination disclosed the accuracy of her descrip- 
tion, to the minutest point. There were the sacred initials in 
a large and distinct Roman charactei, the crown of thorns, two 
flames, seven swords, the spear, the reed, &c. — all arranged just 
as in the diagram she had furnished ® The diocese of Liege 
was edified, in the twelfth century, by seeing, in the person ot 
the celebrated Christina Mirabilis, how completely the upward 
tendency of protracted devotion might vanquish the law ol 
gravitation. So strongly was she drawn away from this gross 
earth, that the difficulty was to keep her on the ground. She 
was continually flying up to the tops of lonely towers and trees, 
thereto enjoy a rapture with the angels, and a roost with the 
birds. In the frequency, the elevation, and the duiation of her 
ascents into the air, she suipassedeven the high-flown devotion 
of St. Peter of Alcantara, who was often seen suspended high 
above the fig-trees which overshadowed his heimitage at Badajos 
— his eyes upturned, his arms outspread — while the servant sent 
to summon him to dinner, gazed with open mouth, and sflblunarv 
cabbage cooled below. The limbs of Christina lost the rigidity, 
as her body lost the grossness, common to vulgar humanity. 
In her ecstasies she was contracted into the spherical form— her 
head was drawn inward and downward towards her breast, and 
she rolled up like a hedgehog. When her relatives wished to 
take and secure her, they had to employ a man to hunt her 
like a bird. Ha\ing started his game, he had a long run 
across country before he brought her down, in a very unsports 
manlike manner, by a stroke with his bludgeon which broke 
her shin. When a few miracles had been wrought to vindicate 
her aerostatic mission, she was allowed to fly about in peace 
She has occupied, ever since, the first place in the ornithology 

9 Gorres, Du Chnsilutc Mysiik, pp. 465, &c. 10 Rid. pp. 532, ^c. 
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of Roman-catholic saintship. Such are a few of the specimens 
which might be collected in multitudes from Romanist records, 
showing how that communion has bestowed its highest fa^^otir^ 
on the most coars^ and uuiteiialised apprehensions of spirklaal 
truth. Extravagant inventions such as these — monstrous as 
the adventures of Baron Munchausen, without their wit — have 
been invested wuth the sanction and defended by the thunder 
of the Papal chair. Yet this very Church of Rome incarcerated 
Molinos and Madame Guyon as dangerous enthusiasts. 


VI. 

Madame Guyon had still some lessons to learn. On a visit 
to Paris, the glittering equipages of the park, and the gaieties 
of St Cloud, revived the old love of seeing and being seen. 
During a tour in the provinces with her husband, flattering 
visits and graceful compliments everywhere followed such 
beauty, such accomplishments, and such virtue, with a delicate 
and intoxicating applause. Vanity — dormant, but not dead — 
awoke within her for the last time. She acknowledged, with 
bitter se^-reproach, the power of the world, the weakness of her 
own resolves. In the spiritual deseition which ensued, she 
recognised the displeasure of her Lord, and was wretched. She 
applied to confessors — they were miserable comforters, all of 
them. They praised her while she herself was filled with seif- 
loathing. She estimated the magnitude of her sins by the 
greatness of the favour which had been shown her. The bland 
worldliness of her religious advisers could not blind so tiue a 
heart, or pacify so wakeful a conscience. She found relief only 
in a repentant renewal of her self-dedication to the Saviour, in 
renouncing for ever the last remnant of confidence in any 
strength of her own. 

It was about this period that she had a remarkable conver- 
sation with a beggar, whom she found upon a bridge, as, fol- 
lowed by her footman, she was walking one day to church. 
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This singular mendicant refused her offered alms — spoke to her 
of God and divine things — and then of liei own state, her devo- 
'*?!h«^her trials, and her faults. He declared that God required 
or^T not merely to labour as others did to secure their salva* 
tion, that they might escape the pains of hell, but to aim at 
such perfection and purity in this life, as to escape those of 
purgatory. She asked him who he was. He replied, that he had 
formerly been a beggar, but now was such no more; — mingled 
with the- stream of people, and she never saw him afterwards.^^ 
The beauty of Madame Guyon had cost her tender conscience 
many a pang. She had wept and prayed over that secret love 
of display which had repeatedly induced her to mingle with the 
thoughtless amusements of the world. At four-and-twenty the 
virulence of the small-pox released her from that snaie. M. 
Guyon was laid up with the gout. She was left, when the 
disorder seized her, to the tender mercies of her mothei-in-law. 
That inhuman woman refused to allow any but her own 
physician to attend her, yet for him she wmuld not send. The 
disease, unchecked, had reached its height, when" a medical 
man, passing that way, happened to call at the house, gflocked 
at the spectacle Madame Guyon piesented, he was proceeding 
at once to bleed her, expressing, in no measured teims, his in- 
dignation at the barbarity of such neglect. The mother-in-law 
would not hear of such a thing. He performed the operation 
in spite of her threats and invectives, leaving her almost beside 
herself with rage. That lancet saved the life of Madame Guyon, 
and disappointed the relative who had hoped to see her die. 
When at length she recovered, she refused to avail herself of 
the cosmetics generally used to conceal the ravages of the dis- 
order. Throughout her suffering she had never uttered a 
murmur, or felt a fear. She had even concealed the ciuelty 
of her mother-in-law. She said, that if God had designed her 
to retain her beauty, Me would not have sent the scourge toj 
u See Note on p. 239. 
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lemove it Her friends expected to find her inconsolable — they 
heaid her speak only of thankfulness and joy. Her confessor 
reproached her with spiritual piide. llie afiection 
husband was viably diminished; yet the heait of Madame 
Guyon oveiflowed with joy. It appeared to her, that the God 
to whom she longed to be wholly given up had accepted her 
surrender, and was removing everything that might interpose 
between Himself and her.^^ 


VII. 

The experience of Madame Guyon, hitheito, had been such 
as to teach her the surrender of every eaithly source of gratifi- 
cation or ground of confidence. Yet one more painful stage on 
the road to self-annihilation remained to be tiaversed. She 
must leain to give up cheerfully even spiritual pleasures. In 
the year 1674, according to the probable calculation of Mr. 
Upham, she was made to enter what she terms a state of deso- 
lation, which lasted, with little intermission, for nearly seven 
years.^^ All was emptiness, darkness, sorrow. She describes 
herselfias cast down, like Nebuchadnezzar, from a throne of 
enjoyment, to live among the beasts. ‘Alas T she exclaimed, 
‘is it possible that this heait, formeily all on fire, should now 
become like ice ?’ The heavens were as brass, and shut out 
her prayers ; hoiror and trembling took the place of tranquillity; 
hopelessly oppressed with guilt, she saw herself a victim destined 
for hell. In vain for her did the church doors open, the holy 
bells ring, the deep-voiced intonations of the priest arise and 
fall, the chanted psalm ascend through clouds of azure wander- 
ing incense. The power and the charm of the service had 
departed. Of what avail was music to a burning wilderness 
athirst for rain ? Gladly would she have had recourse to the 
vow, to the pilgiimage, to the penance, to any extremity of 
Autobiography, part I, c. xv. Note on p. 240. 
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self-torture. She felt the impotence of such remedies for such 
anguish. She had no ear for comfort, no eye for hope, not 
a voice for complaint 

*^^'^>uring this period the emotional element of religion in her 
mind appears to have suffered an almost entire suspension. 
Regarding the loss of certain feelings of delight as the loss of 
the divine favour, she naturally sank deeper and deeper in 
despondency. A condition by no means uncommon in ordi- 
nary Christian experience assumed, in her case, a morbid 
character. Our emotions may be chilled, or kindled, in ever- 
varying degrees, from innumerable causes. We must accustom 
ourselves to the habitual performance of duty, whether attended 
or not with feelings of a pleasurable nature. It is generally 
found that those powerful emotions of joy which attend, at 
first, the new and exalting consciousness of peace with God, 
subside after awhile. As we grow in religious strength and 
knowledge, a steady principle supplies their place. We are 
refreshed, from time to time, by seasons of heightened joy and 
confidence, but we cease to be dependent upon feeling. At 
the same time, there is nothing in Scripture to check ofIT desire 
for retaining as constantly as possible a sober gladness, for finding 
duty delightful, and the ‘joy of the Lord’ our strength. These 
are the truths which the one-sided and unqualified expressions 
of Madame Guyon at once exaggerate and obscure. 

During this dark interval M. Guyon died. His widow 
undertook the formidable task of settling his disordered affairs. 
Her brother gave her no assistance ; her mother-in-law harassed 
and hindered to her utmost ; yet Madame Guyon succeeded in 
arranging a chaos of papers, and bringing a hopeless imbroglio 
of business matters into order, with an integrity and a skill 
which excited universal admiration. She felt it was her duty; 
she believed that Divine assistance was vouchsafed for its dis- 
charge. Of business, •she says, she knew as little as of Arabic ; 
VOL. II. Q 
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but she knew not what she could accomplish till she tried. 
Minds far more visionary than hers have evinced a still greater 
aptitude for practical affairs. 

The 22nd of July, 1680, is celebrated by Madame Gr^on 
as the happy era of her deliverance. A letter from La Combe 
was the instrument of a restoration as wonderful, in her eyes, 
as the bondage. This ecclesiastic had been first introduced by 
Madame Guyon into the path of mystical perfection. His 
name is associated with her own in the early history of the 
Quietist movement. He subsequently became her Director, 
but was always more her disciple than her guide. His admiia- 
tion for her amounted to a passion. Incessant persecution 
and long solitary imprisonment combined, wuth devotional ex- 
travagance, to cloud with insanity at last an intellect never 
powerful. This feeble and affectionate soul peiished, the 
victim of Quietism, and peihaps of love. It should not be 
forgotten, that before the inward condition of Madame Guyon 
changed thus remaikably foi the better, her outward circum- 
stances had undergone a similar improvement. She lived now 
in her own house, with her children about her. That Sycorax, her 
mother-in-law, dropped gall no longer into her daily cup of life. 
Domestic tormentors, worse than the goblins which buffeted St. 
Antony, assailed her peace no more. An outer sky grown thus 
serene, an air thus purified, may well have contributed to chase 
away the night of the soul, and to give to a few words of kindly 
counsel from La Combe the brightness of the day-star. Our 
simple-hearted enthusiast was not so absolutely indifferent as 
she thought herself to the changes of this transitory world. 


VIII. 

Madame Guyon had now triumphantly sustained the last of 
those trials, which, like the probation of the ancient mysteries, 
made the porch of mystical initiation a ptassage terrible with pain 
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and peril Henceforwaid, she is the finished Quietist : hence* 
forwaid, when she relates her own experience, she describes 
X^'ietism. At times, when the childien dj^ not require her 
caf^, she would walk out into a neighbouiing wood, and there, 
under the shade of the trees, amidst the singing of the birds, 
she now passed as many happy horns as she had known months 
of sorrow. Her own language will best indicate the thoughts 
which occupied this peaceful retirement, and exhibit the prin- 
ciple theie deepened and matured. She says here in her Auto- 
biography — 

^ When I had lost all created supports, and even divine ones, 
I then found myself happily necessitated to fall into the pure 
divine, and to fall into it through all which seemed to remove 
me faither from it. In losing all the gifts, with all theii sup- 
ports, I found the Giver. Oh, poor creatures, who pass along 
all your time in feeding on the gifts of God, and think therein 
to be most favoured and happy, how I pity you if ye stop 
here, short of the true rest, and cease to go forward to God, 
through resignation of the same gifts ! How many jj^ass all 
their lives this way, and think highly of themselves therein ! 
There are others who, being designed of God to die to them- 
selves, yet pass all their time in a dying life, and in inward 
agonies, without ever entering into God through death and total 
loss, because they are always willing to retain something under 
plausible pretexts, and so never lose se/f to the whole extent 
of the designs of God. Wherefore, they never enjoy God m 
his fulness — a loss that will not peifectly be known until 
another life.'^^ 

She describes herself as having ceased from all self-originated 
action and choice. To her amazement and unspeakable hap- 
piness, it appeared as thdligh all such natural movement existed 
no longer, — a higher power had displaced and occupied its 

Autobiography, part I, c. xxviu p 168. 
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room. ‘I even perceived no more (she continues) the soul 
which He had formerly conducted by His rod and His staff, 
because now He alone appeared to me, my soul having 
up its place to Him. It seemed to me as if it was wholly ^^tnd 
altogether passed into its God, to make but one and the same 
thing with Him; even as a little drop of water cast into the sea 
receives the qualities of the sea.' She speaks of herself as now 
practising the virtues no longer as virtues — that is, not by 
separate and constrained efforts. It would have required effort 
not to practise them.^® 

Somewhat later she expresses herself as follows : — 

‘ The soul passing out of itself by dying to itself necessarily 
passes into its divine object This is the law of its transition. 
When it passes out of self, which is limited, and therefore is not 
God, and consequently is cvtl^ it necessarily passes into the un- 
limited and universal, which is God, and therefore is the true 
good. My own experience seemed to me to be a verification of 
this. My spirit, disenthralled from selfishness, became united 
with and lost in God, its Sovereign, who attracted it more and 
more td" Himself. And this was so much the case, that I could 
seem to see and know God only, and not myself. .... It was 
thus that my soul was lost in God, who communicated to it 
Hib qualities, having drawn it out of all that it had of its own. 
..... 0 happy poverty, happy loss, happy nothing, which 
gives no less than God Himself in his own immensity,— no 
more circumscribed to the limited manner of the creation, but 
always drawing it out of that to plunge it wholly into His divine 
Essence. Then the soul knows that all the states of self- 


This spontaneity she Ukens to a 
fountain^ as compared with a pump , 
lo\ e m the heart prompts every issue 
of lite • outward occasions and stimu- 
lants are no longer awaited ; and a 
glad inward readiness gives facility m 
every duty, patience under every trial. 


Such also is the teaching of Fdn^Ion 
here — the genuine doctrine of spiritual 
life But the enemies of Quietism were 
not slow to lepresent this 'practising 
the viitues no longer as virtues, ’ as a 
dangerous pretence for evading the 
obligationsrof virtue altogether. 
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pleasing visions, of intellectual illuminations, of ecstasies and 
j^agtores, of whatever value they might once have been, are now 
rjfe obstacles than advancements ; and that they are not of 
servfee in the state of experience which is far above them ; 
because the state which has props or supports, which is the case 
with the merely illuminated and ecstatic state, rests in them in 
some degree, and has pain to lose them. But the soul cannot 
arrive at the state of which I am now speaking, without the 

loss of all such supports and helps The soul is then 

so submissive, and perhaps we may say so passive, — that is to 
say, is so disposed equally to receive from the hand of God 
either good or evil, — as is truly astonishing. It receives both 
the one and the other without any selfish emotions, letting them 
flow and be lost as they came.’^® 

These passages convey the substance of the doctrine which, 
illustrated and expressed in various ways, pervades all the 
writings of Madame Guyon. This is the luinciple adorned by 
the fancy of her Torrents and inculcated in the practical direc- 
tions of her Short Method of Prayer, Such is the state to 
which Quietism proposes to conduct its votaries. IiT some 
places, she qualifies the strength of her expressions, — she admits 
that we are not at all times equally conscious of this absolute union 
of the soul with its centre, — the lower nature may not be always 
insensible to distress. But the higher, the inmost element of 
the soul is all the while profoundly calm, and recollection pre- 
sently imparts a similar repose to the inferior nature. When 
the soul has thus passed, as she phrases it, out of the Nothing 
into the All, when its feet are set in ‘ a large room * (nothing 
less, according to her inteq)retation, than the compass of In- 
finity), ‘ a substantial or essential word ’ is spoken there. It is 
a continuous word — potent, ineffable, ever uttered without 
language. It is the immediate unchecked operation of resident 
Uplfem, vqI. I. pp. 2^2, 263. 
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Deity. What it speaks, it effects. It is blissful and mysterious 
as the language of heaven. With Madame Guyon, the evenly 
of Providence arf God, and the decisions of the sanctified 
ment respecting them are nothing less than theimmediate'^ce 
of God in the soul. She compares the nature thus at rest in 
God to a tablet on which the divine hand writes, — it must be 
held peifectly still, else the characters traced there will be dis- 
toited or incomplete. In her very humility she verges on the 
audacity which arrogates inspiiation. If she, passive and help- 
less, really acts no more, the impulses she feels, her words, her 
actions, must all bear the impress of an infallible divine sanction. 
It is easy to see that her speech and action — always welhmeant, 
but frequently ill-judged, — were her own after all, though no- 
thing of her own seemed left. She acknowledges that she was 
sometimes at a loss as to the course of duty. She was guided 
more than once by random passages of the Bible, and the casual 
expressions of otheis, somewhat after the fashion of the Series 
VirgiliancB and the omens of ancient Rome. Her knowledge 
of Scripture, the native power of her intellect, and the tender- 
ness of her conscience, preserved her fiom pushing such a view 
of the inward light to its woist extreme. 


IX. 

The admixture of error in the doctiine which Madame Guyon 
was henceforward to preach with so much self-denying love, so 
much intrepid constancy, appears to us to he upon the surfiice. 
The passages we have given convey, unquestionably, the idea 
of a practical substitution of God for the soul in the case of 
the perfectly sanctified. The soul within the soul is Deity, 
When all is desolate, silent, the divine Majesty arises, thinks, 
feels, and acts, within the transformed humanity. It is quite 
true that, as sanctification progresses, Christian virtue becomes 
more easy as the new habit gains strengBn In many respects 
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it is-tiue, as Madame Giiyon says, that effort would be requisite 
-w^^ntglect or violate certain duties or commands rather than to 
»;:i^form them. But this facility results from the constitution 
of Stir nature. We carry on the new economy within with 
less outcry, less labour, less confusion and resistance than we 
did when the revolution was recent, but we carry it on still — 
working with divine assistance. God works man, but not 
instead of man. It is one thing to harmonize, in some measure, 
the human will with the divine, another to substitute divine 
volitions for the human. Every man has within him Conscience 
— the judge often bribed or clamoured down ; Will — the 
marshal; Imagination — the poet; Understanding — the student; 
Desire— the merchant, venturing its store of a:ffection, and 
gazing out on the future in seaich of some home-bound argosy 
of happiness. But all these powers are found untrue to their 
allegiance. The ermine — the baton — the song — the books — 
the merchandize, are at the service of a usurper — Sin. When 
the Spirit renews the mind, there is no massacre — no slaugh- 
terous sword filling with death the streets of the soul’s city, 
and making man the ruin of his former self. These^aculties 
are restored to loyalty, and reinstated under God. Then Con- 
science gives verdict, for the most part, according to the divine 
statute-book, and is habitually obeyed. Then the lordly Will 
assumes again a lowly yet noble vassalage. Then the dream 
of Imagination is a dieam no longer, for the reality of heaven 
transcends it. Then the Undeistanding burns the magic 
books in the market-place, and breaks the wand of its curious 
arts — but studies still, for eternity as well as time. The activity 
of Desire amasses still, according to its nature, — ^for some 
treasure man must have. But the treasure is on earth no 
longer. It is the advantage of such a religion that the very 
same laws of our being guide our spiritual and our natural life. 
The same self-contfoul and watchful diligence which built up 
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the worldly habits towards the summits of success, may be 
applied at once to those habits which ripen us for heav^ 
The old experiencjp will serve. But the mystic can finon^ 
common point between himself and other men. He is cut off 
from them, for he believes he has another constitution of being, 
inconceivable by them — not merely other tastes and a higher 
aim. The object of Christian love may be incomprehensible, 
but the affection itself is not so. It is dangerous to represent 
it as a mysterious and almost unaccountable sentiment, which 
finds no parallel in our experience elsewhere. Our faith in 
Christ, as well as our love to Christ, are similar to our faith 
and love as exercised towards our fellow-creatures, Regenera- 
tion imparts no new faculty, it gives only a new direction to 
the old. 


Quietism opposed to the mercenary religion of the common 
and consistent Romanism around it, the doctrine of disinterested 
love. Revolting fiom the coarse machinery of a corrupt system, 
It took refuge in an unnatural refinement. The love inculcated 
in Scripmre is equally remote from the impracticable indiffer 
ence of Quietism and the commercial principle of Superstition. 
Long ago, at Alexandria, Philo endeavoured to escape from an 
effete and carnal Judaism to a similar elevation. The Persian 
Sufis weie animated with the same ambition in reaction against 
the frigid legalism of the creed of Islam. Extreme was opposed 
to extreme, in like manner, when Quietism, disgusted with the 
unblushing inconsistencies of nominal Christianity, proclaimed 
its doctrine of perfection — of complete sanctification by faith. 
This is not a principle peculiar to mysticism. It is of little 
practical importance. It is difficult to see how it can be applied 
to individual experience. The man tvho has reached such a 
state of purity must be the last to know it. If we do not, by 
some strange confusion of thought, identifj^ ourselves with God, 
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the Dearer we approach Him the more profoundly must we be 
i*<^scious of our distance. As, in a still water, we may see 
reflated the bird that sings in an overhan^ng tree, and the 
bird "that soars towards the zenith — the image deepest as the 
ascent is highest — so it is with our approximation to the 
Infinite Holiness. Madame Guyon admits tl at she found it 
necessary jealously to guard humility, to watch and pray — that 
her state was only of ‘ comparative immutability.' It appears 
to us that perfection is prescribed as a goal ever to be 
approached, but ever practically inaccessible. Whatever degree 
of sanctification any one may have attained, it must always 
be possible to conceive of a state yet more advanced, — it 
must always be a duty diligently to labour towards it. 

Quietist as she was, few lives have been more busy than that 
of Madame Guyon with the activities of an indefatigable 
benevolence. It was only self-originated action which she 
strove to annihilate. In her case, especially, Quietism con- 
tained a reformatory principle. Genuflexions and crossings 
were of little value in comparison with inward abasement and 
crucifixion. The prayers repeated by rote in the oratory, 
were immeasurably inferior to that Prayer of Silence she so 
strongly commends — that prayer which, unlimited to times and 
seasons, unhindered by words, is a state rather than an act, a 
sentiment rather than a request, — a continuous sense of sub- 
mission, which breathes, moment by moment, from the serene 
depth of the soul, ‘ Thy will be done.'^^ 


I" This Prayer of Silence became hers 
at an early period in her religious career, 
not as the result of direct effort in pur- 
suance of a theory, but simply as the 
consequence of overpowering emotion. 
She says, ‘ I had a secret desire •given 
me from that time to be wholly devoted 
to the disposal of my God, let it be 
what It would I said, ‘ W^at couldst 
Thou demand of me» that I would not 


willingly sacrifice or offer Thee ? Oh, 
spare me not.’ I could scarce hear 
speak of God, or our Lord Jesus Christ, 
without being almost ravished out of 
myself. What surprised me the most, 
was the great difficulty I had to say the 
vocal prayers I had been used to say. 
As soon as I opened my lips to pro- 
nounce them, the love of God seized 
me 50 strongly that I was swallowed up 
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As contrasted with the mysticism of St. Theresa, that of 
Madame Guyon appears to great advantage. She guards 
readers against a^ttempting to form any image of God.''"'^e 
aspires to an intellectual elevation — a spiritual in tuition, <^ove 
the sensuous region of theurgy, of visions, and of dreams. 
She saw no Jesuits in heaven beaiing white banners among the 
heavenly throng of the redeemed. She beheld no Devil, like 
a little negro,' sitting on her breviary. She did not see the 
Saviour in an ecstasy, drawing the nail out of His hand. She 
felt no large white dove fluttering above her head. But she 
did not spend her days in founding convents--*a slave to the 
interests of the clergy. So they made a saint of Theresa, and 
a confessor of Madame Guyon. 


XI. 

In the summer of i68i, Madame Guyon, now thirtyTour 
years of age, quitted Paris for Gex, a town lying at the foot of 
the Jura, about twelve miles from Geneva. It was arranged 
that she should take some part in the foundation and manage- 
menrbf a new religious and charitable institution there. A 
period of five years was destined to elapse before her return to 
the capital. Duiing this mteival, she resided successively at 
Gex, Thonon, Turin, and Grenoble. Wherever she went, she 
was indefatigable in works of charity, and also in the diffusion 
of her peculiar doctrines concerning selflabandonment and 


in a profound silence, and a peace not 
to be expressed. I made fresh essays, 
but still in vain I began, but could 
not go on. And as I had nevei before 
heard of such a stale, I knew not what 
to do. My inability thciein still in- 
creased, because my love to God was 
still gro^vlng more strong, more vio- 
lent, and more overpowenng. Theie 
was made m me, without the sound 
of words, a continual prayer, which 
seemed to me to be the prayer of ow 


Loid Jesus Christ Himself; a pmyer 
of the Woid, which is made by the 
Spiut, which, according to St. Paul, 

‘ asketh for us that which is good, per- 
fect, and confoimable to the will of 
God.’ — Atitohiograpky^ part l. c. xiii 
Here we find genuine devout fer- 
vour, emancipating itself, very natu- 
rally’ m private, from allotted forms of 
prayer , but no mysticism, till we 
come to the last sentence-even that, 
admitting a favourable explanation. 
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disinterested love. Strong in the persuasion of her mission, 
^^she could not rest without endeavouring to influence the minds 
aroimd her. The singular charm of her coiiversation won a 
sp^y ascendency over nearly all with whom she came in con- 
tact. It IS easy to see how a remarkable natural gift in this 
direction contributed both to the attempt and the success. 
But the Quietest had buried nature, and to nature she would 
owe nothing, — these conversational poweis could be, in her 
eyes, only a special gift of utterance from above. This mistake 
reminds us of the story of certain monks upon whose cloister 
garden the snow never lay, though all the country round was 
buried in the rigour of a northern winter. The marvellous 
exemption, long attributed by superstition to miracle, was dis- 
covered to arise simply from certain thermal springs which had 
their source within the sacred inclosure. It is thus that the 
warmth and vivacity of natural temperament has been com- 
monly regarded by the mystic, as nothing less than a fieiy 
impartation from the altar of the celestial temple. 

At Thonon her apartment was visited by a succession of ap- 
plicants from every class, who laid bare their hearts before her, 
and sought fiom her lips spiritual guidance or consolation. She 
met them separately and in groups, for conference and for 
prayer. At Grenoble, she says she was for some time engaged 
from six o’clock in the morning till eight at evening in speaking 
of God to all sorts of peisons, — ‘ friars, piiests, men of the 
world, maids, wives, widows, ail came, one after another, to 
hear what I had to say.’^' Her efforts among the members of 

^SAnioh'op aphy, part ii. c xvii. ‘ God to Thyself only. They wei e instantly 
supplied me,’ she adds, ‘ with what was furnished with a wonderful facility of 
pertinent and satisfactory to them all, prayer God conferred on them His 
afterawondeiful manner, without any grace plentifully, and wrought mar- 
share of mystudy or meditation tiiereiii. vellous changes in them Ihe most 
Nothing was hid fiom me of their m- a#anced of these souls found, when 
tenor state, and of what passed within with me, m silence, a grace commum- 
them. Here, O ray God ' thou madest cated to them, which they could neither 
m infinite number of poni^uests, hnowu comprehend nor to admire. The 
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the House of the Novitiates in that city, were eminently sue 
cessful, and she appears to have been of real service to mai^ 
who had sought p^ace in vain, by the austerities and the routine 
of monastic seclusion. Meanwhile, she was active, botiT at 
Thonon and Grenoble, in the establishment of hospitals. She 
carried on a large and continually increasing correspondence. 
In the former place she wrote her Torrents^ in the latter, she 
published her Short Method of Prayer^ and commenced her 


Commentaries on the Bihler 
But alas ! all this earnest, 


others found an unction in my words, 
and that they operated m them what I 
said to them. They said they had 
never experienced anything like it. 
Friars of different orders, and priests 
of merit, came to see me, to whom our 
Lord granted very great favours, as 
indeed he did to all without exception, 
who came in sincerity. One thing was 
surprising, and that was, that I had 
not a word to say to such as came 
only to watch my words and to criti- 
cise th§gi Even when I thought to 
try to speak to them, I felt that I could 
not, and that God would not have me 

do it I felt that what I spoke 

flo\s ed from the fountain, and that I 
was only the instrument of Him who 
made me speak.' — P. 86. 

The little book to which she gave 
the name of The Torrents, was written, 
she tells us, at the suggestion of La 
Combe. When she took up her pen 
she knew not what she was to say, but 
soon came thoughts and words abun- 
dantly — as, indeed, they were sure to 
do. She compaies the different kinds 
of spiritual progress to the mountain 
streams she had seen hurrying down 
the sides of the Alps She describes 
the varieties in the gravitation of devout 
souls toward God — the ocean which 
they seek Some proceed slowly^by 
means of meditations, austerities, and 
works of charity, — dependent mostly 
gp. QUtw?ird appliances,— deficient zn 


tireless toil is unauthorized. 


spontaneity and ardour, — little exer- 
cised b> inward experience. Another 
class flow m a fuller stream, — grow 
into laden rivers— haste with more 
strength and speed ; but these are apt 
to dwell, with too much complacence, 
on those rich gifts for which they are 
conspicuous. A third order (and to 
these she herself belonged) dash out 
from the poverty of the rocks, im- 
petuous, leaping over every obstacle, 
unburdened by wealthy freightaq^e, in- 
glorious m the eyes of men, but simple, 
naked, self-emptied, with resistless 
eagerness foaming up out of abysmal 
chasms that seemed to swallow them, 
and finding, soonest of all, that Sea 
divine, wherein all rivers rest. 

Her commentaries on Scripture w’ere 
written with extraordinary rapidity. 
The fact that she consulted no book 
except the Bible in their composition 
must doubtless have contributed to 
their speed ceitainly not, as she fan- 
cied, to their excellence. No writers 
are so diffuse as the mystics, because 
no others have written so fast, imagin- 
ing headlong haste an attribute of in- 
spiration. The transcriber could not 
copy in five days what she had written 
in one night. We may conjecture that 
the nmn must have been paid by the 
day. Ihe commentary on the Can- 
ticles was written 1 % a day and a half, 
and sevepl visits received beside,-— 
4titohogra^hy^ part c. 
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Bigotry takes the alarm, and cries the Church is in danger^ 
JMests who were asleep — priests who were place-hunting — 
prices who were pleasure-hunting, awoke fr^m their doze, or 
dre#‘d)reath in their chase, to observe this woman whose life 
rebuked them — to observe and to assail her ; for rebuke, in 
their terminology, was scandal. Persecution hemmed her in 
on every side ; no annoyance was too petty, no calumny too 
gross, for priestly jealousy. The inmates of the religious com- 
munity she had enriched were taught to insult her — tricks were 
devised to frighten her by horrible appearances and unearthly 
noises — her windows were broken — her letters were intercepted. 
Thus, before a year had elapsed, she was driven from Gex. 
Some called her a sorceress ; others, more malignant yet, stig- 
matized her as half a Piotestant She had indeed recommended 
the reading of the Scriptures to all, and spoken slightingly of 
mere bowing and bead-counting. Monstrous contumacy — said, 
with one voice, spiritual slaves and spiritual slave-owners — that 
a woman desired by her bishop to do one thing, should dis- 
cover an inward call to do another. At Thonon the^riests 
burnt in the public square all the books they could find treating 
of the inner life, and went home elated with their performance. 
One thought may have embittered their triumph — had it only 
been living flesh instead of mere paper ! She inhabited a poor 
cottage that stood by itself in the fields, at some distance from 
Thonon. Attached to it was a little garden, in the manage- 
ment of which she took pleasure. One night a rabble from the 
town were incited to terrify her with their drunken riot, — they 
trampled down and laid waste the garden, hurled stones in at 
the windows, and shouted their threats, insults, and curses, 
round the house the whole night. Then came an episcopal 
order to quit the diocese.* When compelled subsequently, by 
the opposition she encountered, to withdraw secretly from 
Grenoble, she was advised to take refuge at Marseilles, She 
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arrived in that city at ten o’clock in the morning, but that veiy 
afternoon all was in uproar against her, so vigilant and implac- 
able were her entries. 


Note t ) page 214. 

Aidohwqrapliy, chapp viii and x. In descubmg her state of nimd at this 
time, she sa>s, — ‘This immeision m God imineiged all things. I could no 
more see the saints, noi even the blessed Virgin, out of God , but I beheld them 
all in Him And though I tendeily loved certain saints, as bt. Peter, St. Paul, 
St. Mary Magdalen, St Theiesa, with all those who weie spiritual, yet I could 
not form to myself images of them, noi invoke any of them out of God ' IIcis 
a genuine religious feivour, desciibed m the language of mystical theology, has 
overcome superstition, and placed her, unconsciously, in a position similar to 
that of Molinos with legaid to these professedly subordinate objects of Romanist 
worship. It may be obseived, m passing, that while Rome pietends to subor- 
dinate samt-worship, she denounces those of her children who really do so, as 
heretical, i.e , lefoimatory, m their tendency. 

IMadame Guyon was enabled at this period to enjoy a habitual inwaid piayer, 
— ‘ a prayer of lejoicing and possession, wheiein the taste of God was so gieat, 
so puie, unblended, and umnteirupted, that it diew and absoibed the pow'eis of 
the soul into a profound recollection, without act 01 discouise. For I had now 
no sight but of Jesus Christ alone All else was excluded, in older to love with 
the greater extent, without any selfish motives or leasons foi loving.' With 
much good sense, she declaies this continual and immediate sciwe of the Divine 
presence far safer and highei than the sensible lelish of ecstasies and lavish- 
ments, — than distinct interior woids or levelations of things to come, — so often 
imaginary, so apt to diveit 0111 desiies from the Giver to the gifts , — this is the 
revelatibn of Jesus Christ, which makes us new creatures, the manifestation of the 
Word within us, who cannot deceive, — the life of tiue and naked faith, which 
darkens all self-pleasing lights, and reveals the minutest faults, that puie love 
may reign m the centie of the soul Thus, w'hile inheriting the phiaseology of 
the mystics (and we discern in these accounts of her eaily expeiience the 
influence of her later readings m mystical theology), she is less sensuous than 
Theresa, less artificial than John. Like the latter, she assigns to love the office 
of annihilating the will, to fxith that of absoibing the iindci standing, ‘so as to 
make it decline all leasomngs, all paiticular brightnesses and illustiations.' 
The Annihilation of the Will, or the Union m the Will of God, consists, with 
her, simply in a state of complete docility, the soul >ieldmg itself up to 
be emptied of all which is its own, till it finds itself by little and little detached 
from every self-originated motion, and placed ‘m a holy mdiffeience for willing; 
— ^wishing nothing but what God does and wills.’ — P. 70. 

Note to page 21S. 

She desciibcs herself, when at Thonon, a'' causing sundry devils to withdraw 
with a word But the said devils, like some other sights and sounds which 
terrified her theie, w'eie probably the coiitnvancc of the monks who persecuted 
her, with whom expertncas m such tricks was doubtless leckoned among the 
accomplishments of sanctity When at the same p? ice (she was then a little past 
thirty), Madame Guyon believed that a certain virtue was vouchsafed her— a gift 
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of spiiitual and sometimes of bodily healing, dependent, however, for its suc- 
cessful operation, on the degree of susceptibility m the recipients.^ 
}Autoho^?ap/iy, part ii. c. xii 

* The|;e also she underwent some of her most painful and ttiysteiiotis experiences 
with regard to Father La Combe She says, — ‘ Our Loi^^ gave me, with the 
weala!?^es of a child, such a power over souls, that with a word I put them in 
pain 0^1 peace, as was necessary for their good I saw that God made Him- 
self to be obeyed, in and through me, like an absolute Sovereign I neither 
resisted Him nor took part m anything. ... Ou,' Lord had given us both 
(herself and La Combe) to understand that He would unite us by faith and by 
the cross Ours, then, has been a union of the cross in every respect, as well as 
by what I have made him suffer, as by what I have suffered for him. . . 

I'lie suffeiings which I have had on his account were such as to reduce me some- 
times to extremity, which continued for several years. For though I have been 
much more of my time far from him than near him, that did not relieve my 
suffering, which continued till he was perfectly emptied of himself, and to the 
very point of submission which God required of him .... Fie hath occasioned 
me cruel pains when I was near a hundred leagues from him. I felt his dispo- 
sition. If he was faithful in letting Self be destroyed, I w^as in a state of peace 
and enlaigement If he was unfaithful in reflection or hesitation, I suffered till 
that was passed over He had no need to write me an account of his condition, 
for I knew it ; but when he did write, it proved to be such as I had felt it ’ — 
/did. p 51. 

She sa>s that frequently, when Father La Combe came to confess hei, she 
could not speak a word to him , she felt take place within her the same silence 
toward him, which she had experienced m legaid to God I undeistood, she 
adds, that God wished to teach me that the language of angels might be learnt 
by men on earth, — that is, conveise without words. She was gradually reduced 
to this wordless communication alone, in her interview's witli La Combe , and 
they imagined that they understood each other, ‘ in a manner ineffable and 
divine ’ She regarded the use of speech, or of the pen, as a kind of accommo- 
dation on her part to the weakness of souls not sufficiently ad\ anced fcr these 
internal communications. 

Heie Madame Giiyon anticipates the Quakers Compare Barclay’s Apology, 
Prop XI §§ 6, 7 

Shortly after her ariival in Pans, she desciibes herself as favoured, from the 
plenitude which filled hei soul, with ‘ a discharge on her best-disposed children 
to their mutual joy and comfort, and not only when piesent, but sometimes 
when absent ' ‘ I even felt it,’ she adds, ‘to flow from me into their souls 

When they wrote to me, they informed me that at such times they had leceived 
abundant infusions of divine grace.’ — Ibid, part iii. c 1. 

Note to page 223. 

Aufohtorraphy, part i c. xiii. Here Madame Guyon has found confessors blind 
guides, and confessions profitless , and furthermore, she is encouraged and m- 
stuicted m the inward life by a despised layman There is every reason to believe 
that the experience of Madame Guyon, and the doctrines of the beggar, were 
shared to some extent by many more Madame Guyon speaks as Theiesa does 
of the internal pains of the soul as equivalent to those of purgatory (c. xi ) The 
teaching of the quondam mendicant conceratftg-atjjmternal and present instead 
of a future purgatory, was not in itself contrary to fte-deplarations of orthodox 
mysticism. But many weie beginning to seek in this perfectionist doctrine 
a refuge from the exactions < 9 i the priesthood. With creatines of the clergy like 
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Theresa, or with monks like John of the Cross, such a tenet would be retained 
within the limits required by the ecclesiastical interest. It might stimulate 
religious zeal — it would ne\er intercept religious obedience But it vias not 
always so among the people — it was not so with many of the followers of Molinos. 
The jealous vigilanc^ of piiestcraft saw that it had everything to fear from a 
current belief among the laity, that a state of spiritual perfection, r^d^nng 
purgatory needless, was of possible attainment— might be reached By secret 
self-sacrifice, in the use of veiy simple means. If such a notion prevailed, the 
lucrative traffic of indulgences might totter on the verge of bankruptcy. No 
devotee would impoverish himself to buy exemption hereafter from a puiifying 
process which he believed himself now experiencing, in the hourly sorrows he 
patently endured. It was at least possible — it had been known to happen, that 
the soul which struggled to escape itself— to rise beyond the gifts of God, 
to God— to ascend, beyond words and means, to repose m Him, — which 
desired only the Divine will, feared only the Divine displeasure, — which sought 
to Ignore so utterly its own capacity and power, might come to attach paramount 
importance no longer to the powers of the priesthood and the ritual of the 
Church. Those aspirations which had been the boast of Rome m the few, 
became her terror in the many. The Quietest might believe himself sincere m 
orthodoxy, might choose him a director, and might reverence the sacraments. 
But such abasement and such ambition — distress so deep, and aims so lofty — 
would often prove alike beyond the reach of the ordinary confessional. The 
oily syllables of absolution would drop m vain upon the troubled waves of a 
nature thus stirred to its inmost depths. And if it could receive peace only from 
the very hand of God, priestly mediation must begin with shame to take a lower 
place. The value of relics and of masses, of penances and paternosters, would 
everywhere fall. An absolute indifference to self-interest would induce indiffer- 
ence also to those pnestly baits by which that self-interest was allured. Such 
were the presentiments which urged the Jesuits of Rome to hunt down Molmos, 
with aU the implacability of fear. The craft was in danger. H me illcs lackt ymm. 

- Note to page 224. 

See the Life and Religious Opinions and Experience of Madame de la Moihe 
Gtiyon, &c , by Thomas C. Upham, (New York, 1851) , vol. 1. p. 153 Mr. 
Upham, m this and m some other parts of his excellent biography, appears to 
me to have fallen into the same error with Madame Guyon. He perceives her 
mistake m regarding the absence of joy as evidence of the absence of the divni® 
favour. But he contrasts the state in which we are conscious of alacrity and joy 
in religion — as one in which we still live comparatively by sight, with that con- 
dition of privation m which all such enjoyment is withdrawn — a state wherein 
we are called to live, not by sight, but by pure and naked faith. Now, faith and 
sight are not thus opposed in Scripture. In the New Testament, faith is always 
practical belief in what God has revealed ; and sight, as the opposite course of 
life, always so much unbelief— undue dependence on things seen and temporal. 
It IS quite true that too much stress should not be laid by us on the intensity or 
the displays of mere emotion, — since religion is a principle rather than a senti- 
ment. But not a few have been nursed m dangerous delusion by supposing that 
when they feel within them scarce a trace of any of those desires or dispositions 
proper to every Christian heart — when they have no glimpse of what they incor- 
rectly term ‘ sight’ — then is the time to exercise what they suppose to be faith, — 
that IS, to work themselves up to the obstinate persuasion that they personally 
are still the children of God, 

It may well be questioned, moreover, whether we have any scriptural ground 
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for believing that it is usual with the Almighty, for the growth of our sanctifica- 
tion, to withdraw Himself, — the only source of it To these supposed hidings 
of Ills face Madame Guyon, and every Quietist, would patiently submit, as to 
the sovereign and inscrutable caprice of the divine Bridegroom of the soul. 
Rather should we regard such obscurations as originating with ourselves and not 
witt^im, and at once make the lost sense of His gracipus nearness the object 
of huTl.ble and earnest search ‘ Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation '* 
Madame Guyon describes her ‘state of total privation' in the twenty-first 
chapter oi the Autobiography^ part I. 
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CHAPTER IL 


O Mcnsch wiltii "eimpftet 
Und sein versetzt in d'himhsch eidn ! 

So mustu vor dein asten w ilt, 

Gantz liawen <ib, das fiuclite inilt 
l-'uikonimcn nach Gotts ebcnbildt ^ 

Hymn of the Fourielntii Cl:^TURY. 

Part IL — The Qinctist Controversy. 

I. 

T N the year 1686, Madame Guyon leturned to Paris, and 
^ entered the head-quarters of persecution. Humours 
reached her, doubtless, from beyond the Alps, of cruel measures 
taken against opinions similar to her own, which had spread 
rapidly in Italy. But she knew not that all these seventies 
originated with Louis XIV. and his Jesuit advisers, — that her 
kingj^diile revoking the Edict of Nantes, and dispatching his 
dragoons to extirpate Protestantism in France, was sending 
orders to D'Etrees, his ambassador at Rome, to pursue with 
the utmost rigour Italian Quietism — and that the monarch, 
who shone and smiled at Marly and Versailles, was crowding 
with victims the dungeons of the Roman Inquisition. 

The leader of Quietism in Italy was one Michael de Molinos, 
a Spaniard, a man of blameless life, of eminent and compara- 
tively enlightened piety. His book, entitled The Spiniual 
Gnide^ was published in 1675, sanctioned by five famous 
doctors, four of them Inquisitors, and one a Jesuit, and passed, 
within six yeais, through twenty editions in diffeient languages. 

^ O man, wouldst thou be giafted, hew quite away, that kindly fimts may 
and to the heavenly soil transplanted ? come torjh in God's image. ^ 

then must thou fiist th\ biancbes wild ^ 
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His real doctrine was probably identical in substance with that 
of Madame Guyon.® It was openly favoured by many nobles 
and ecclesiastics of distinguished rank ; by D^Etrees among the 
lest. "^.Molinos had apartments assigned him in the Vatican, 
and was held in high esteem by Infallibility itself. But the 
Inquisition and the Jesuits, supported by all the influence ot 
France, were sure of their game. The audacity of the Inqui- 
sitors went so far as to send a deputation to examine the 
orthodoxy of the man called Innocent XI. ; for even the tiara 
was not to shield the patron of Molinos from suspicions of 
heresy. The courtier-cardinal D’Etrees found new light m the 
missives of his master. He stood committed to Quietism. He 
had not only embraced the opinions of Molinos, but had trans- 
lated into Italian the book of Malaval, a French Quietist, far 
moie extreme than Molinos himself.^ Yet he became, at a 
moment’s notice, the accuser of his friend. He produced the 
letter of Louis rebuking the faithless sloth of the pontiff who 
could entertain a heietic in his palace, while he, the eldest son 
of the Church, toiled incessantly to root out heresy from the 
soil of France. He read before the Inquisitorial Tribunal 
extracts from the papers of Molinos. He protested that he 
had seemed to receive, in order at the proper juncture more 
effectually to expose, these abominable mysteries. If these 
piofessions were false, D’Etrees was a heretic ; if true, a villain. 


2 As far as bis doctrine differs from 
that of Madame Guyon, it is for the 
worse, because he approaches more 
nearly the extreme language of some 
of the orthodox mystics in his com- 
munion, 

^ This Dialogue of Malaval’s, which 
goes much beyond the mysticism of 
Molinos, was approved by the, Sor- 
bonne, and found so conformable to 
the teachings of St Theresa, that the 
tianslation of it was dedicated to the 
paie-footcd Caimelites. iTie unob- 


trusive and not unqualified mysticism 
of Molinos was stigmatised by the new 
epithet of Quietism, and condemned as 
deadly error The extravagant and 
wonder-working mysticism of Theresa 
was extolled as the angelic life See 
the Accoimtof Molmos and the Quiets- 
zsis, appended to the Autohogmphy 
of Madame Guyon translated, I be- 
lieve, from a French work, entitled, 
Recueil de Dtverses Puces concernant 
le QuiHisme et les QuitHutes. 
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Tlie Inquisitors, of course, deemed his testimony too valuable 
to be refused. In the eyes of such men, the enormous crime 
which he pretended was natural, familiar, praiseworthy. Depths 
of baseness beyond the leach of ordinary iniquity, are "heights 
of virtue with the followers of Dominic and Loyola. Guilt, 
which even a bad man would account a blot upon his life, 
becomes, in the annals of their zeal, a star. The Spanish In- 
quisitor General, Valdes, who raised to the highest pitch his 
repute for sanctity, secuied the objects of his ambition, averted 
the dangers which threatened him, and preserved his ill-gotten 
wealth from the grasp of the crown, simply by his activity as a 
persecutor, made a practice of sending spies to mix (under 
pretence of being converts or inquirers) among the suspected 
Lutherans of Valladolid and Seville. Desmarets de St. Sorlin 
denounced, and caused to be burnt, a poor harmless madman, 
named Morin, who fancied himself the Holy Ghost. Counselled 
by the Jesuit confessor of Louis, Father Canard, he pretended 
to become his disciple, and then betrayed him. This Desmarets, 
be it remembered, had written a book called Les DUices de 
^Esfrit^ happily characterised by a French wit, when he pro- 
posed for dilices to read dehres. Those immoral consequences 
which the enemies of Madame Guyon professed to discern in 
her writings are drawn openly in the sensual and blasphemous 
phraseology of this religious extravaganza. But because 
Desmarets was a useful man to the Jesuits — because he had 
drawn away some of the nuns of the Port Royal — because he 
had given the flames a victim — because he was protected by 
Canard, — the same Archbishop of Paris who imprisoned 
Madame Guyon, honoured with his sanction the ravings of the 
licentious visionary.’* So little had any sincere dread of 
spiritual extravagance to do with the hostility concentrated on 
disciples of Quietism. The greater portion of the priest* 

<T 

* Michelet, Pnesis, Women^ and FanilUs^ p. 74. 
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hood feared only lest men should learn to become religious < 'u 
their own account. The leaders of the movement against 
Madame Guyon were animated by an additicfhal motive. They 
knew they should dehght his Most Christian Majesty by 
affording him another opportunity of manifesting his zeal for 
orthodoxy , and they wished to strike at the reputation of 
Fenelon tin ough Madame Guyon. The fate of Molinos decided 
hers, and hers that of the Archbisliop of Cambiay. 

The only crime brought home to the followers of Molinos 
was a prefeience for the religion of the heart to that of the 
rosary , the substitution of a devout retirement for the observ- 
ance of certain supeistitious forms and seasons. His condem- 
nation was determined. After an imprisonment of two years 
he was exhibited m the Temple of Minerva, his hands bound, 
and a lighted taper between them. A plenaiy indulgence was 
granted to all who should be present ; a vast concourse listened 
to the sentence ; hired voices cried, ‘ To the fire ! to the fiie ! * 
the mob was stirred to a frenzy of fanaticism. His last gaze 
upon the world beheld a sea of infuriate faces, the pompiof his 
triumphant adversaries, — then to the gloom and solitude of the 
dungeon in which he was to languish till death bestowed 
release.® 

II. 

At Paris, Madame Guyon became the centre of a small but 
illusti ious circle, who listened with delight to her exposition of 
that Quietism to which the tender earnestness of her language, 
and her manner lent so indescribable a charm. There were the 
Duke and Duchess of Beauvilliers, the Duke and Duchess of 
Chevreuse, the Duchess of Bethune, and the Countess of 
Guiche. The daughters gf Colbert and of Fouquet forgot the 
lOng enmity of their fathers in a religious friendship, whose tie 
was yet more closely drawn by their common admiration for 
5 See Note on p. 276. 
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Madame Guyon.” But letteis filled with complaints against La 
Combe and Madame Guyon poured in upon Harlay, Arch- 
bishop of Paris.' ^ He procured the arrest of I-a Combe'who 
spent the remainder of his days in various prisons. A^ittle 


6 Uphmfi, vol 11. pp. 3, &c. We 
find among these peisons of rank a 
religion of some vitality — no coiut- 
fashion meiely It was to iha. InUo- 
ducUoti a la Vie Ddvote (1608) of St 
Francis de Sales that Romanism was 
indebted for such hold as it leally had 
on the upper classes None of the 
great ecclesiastical writers of Fiance — 
not even that bailing of the fifteenth 
century, the hnitatio Christ i, could 
win the ears of people of the world. 
In the Introduction, however, leligion 
appeared neither mthlessly stem, nor 
hopelessly fantastical It was not, on 
the one side, scowling, unkempt, 
sordid, morose ; it was not, on the 
other, impalpable, supersensuous, ut- 
terly unintelligible, as well as un- 
desirable, to worldly common sense. 
Fashion and devotion met , piety and 
politeness embraced each other The 
Introduction leaves to others the pains 
and raptures of the mystic. It is 
written *for the Marthas, not the 
Marys. Its readeis, personified in 
Philothea, are not supposed to be 
covetous of any extiaordmary gifts. 
De Sales possessed a lively fancy, and 
the tender religious sentiment of his 
book, graced and lightened by Us 
rainbow illustrations, was a bnght- 
wmged Psyche, welcome eveiywhere 
These illustrations are drawn, some- 
times fiom the faims, the flower- 
valleys, and the snow-pealcs of his 
native Savoy , sometimes from fabu- 
lous natuial history, fiom classic stoiy, 
from the legends of the Chuich, or the 
forms and u&ages of the world, — often- 
est of all, tiom the ways of infants and 
children, and from the love of mothers. 
St. Beuve happily chaiactenses the 
work, as ‘un livre qui, sur la table 
d’une femme comme il faut ou d’un 
gentilhomme poll de ce temps-la, ne 
chassait pa«, absolument le volume de 


Montaigne, et, attendait, sans le fuir, 
le volume d’Uife' — Causa us du 
Lundi, tom. vii p. 216. 

7 This Harlay had owed his arch 
bishopric to bis libeitimsm m the dins 
of Madame de Montespan. ilis sun 
was now setting, ingloiiously cnoiigli, 
under the decent rc^gimc of the M un- 
tenon, and theie w'as nothing for it 
but to atone for the scandals of his'hfe 
and diocese by excinplarv ngoiu m 
matteis of doctrine. Tlie letteis sent, 
and the documents sliown him, were 
the fabiication of La Mot he and his 
creature the senvener Gaulier They 
foiged a letter from Maiseillcs, pre- 
tending that La Combe had slept 
in the same chambei with Madame 
Guyon — and also eaten meat in Lent. 
La Combe was fuither accused of 
having embiaced and taught the 
heresy of Molmos. 

The real letteis which follow'ed 
Madame Guyon fiom the scenes of 
her foimcr activity bicathe no suspi- 
cion of hei chaiacter 01 motives. '1 lie 
Bishop of Geneva, in a Icttei tpioted 
by Fcndloii, declaied tliat his only 
complaint agvUiist hci was the indis- 
creet zeal with which sh(‘ eveiyvvh<*ie 
propagated tiiiths which sh<‘ lx‘h(‘ved 
serviceable to the Chmeli \\ ith that 
exception, ‘ he esteemed hei intlniti'ly, 
and entei tamed foi hei tlie highest 
imaginable icgaid ' 'I his was 111 1083. 
in 1688 he prohibited luu nooks. But 
even in 1695, the same bishop lepeats 
his piaise oI hei piety and moials, and 
dcclaies. that his eonscKuice never 
w'ould have sufleied him to speak of 
her in other tlian respectful language. 
— Sec Memoir'^ for t/u History a 
Madarie de Alainiaion (London, 
1757)* vol m. bk. \L c. 2, Auto- 
biography, pait III. chapp. 1 ii in. 
Fdmilon's Jt^Iponse a la Ilelatiou sur le 
Quilitsme^ chap. i. 
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calumny and a forged letter obtained from the king a leitre de 
cachet confining Madame Guyon to an apartment in the Convent 
^of St^Marie. The sisters were strongly preji?diced against her, 
but her gentle patience won all hearts, and her fair jailors soon 
\'ied with each other in praises of their fascinating prisoner. 
An examination elicited nothing decidedly unfavourable. Not 
a stain could be detected in her character , she offered to sub- 
mit all her papers and her writings to investigation. The inter- 
cession of Madame Miramion and other friends with Madame 
do Maintenon, procured her release, after a captivity of eight 
months. 

The most dangerous enemy Madame Guyon had as yet was 
her own lialf-brothcr, Fere La Ivlothe. He had calumniated 
her in secret while in Switzerland \ he was still more active 
now she was in Pans. ITe wished to become her Director, but 
La Combe w^as in the way. The aitifices of La Mothe procured 
his arrest. He advised Madame Gu^on, with hypociitical pro- 
testations of friendship, to flee to Montargis fiom the scandalous 
reports he himself had circulated, and from adversa:4es he 
himself had raised up. Then she w^ould have been at his 
meicy—he w^ould have pointed to hei flight as a proof of guilt, 
and her owm piopcrty and the guardianship of her children 
might have been secured for himself. He injured her as a 
relation only could. People said her cause must be a bad one, 
since her own bi other was constiained, fiom regard to the credit 
of religion, to bear witness against her. A woman who had 
committed sacrilege at Lyons, and had rim away from the 
Convent of Penitents at Dijon, was employed by him to forge 
letters which should damage the character of Madame Guyon ; 
to pel senate one of her, maids, and to go from confessor to 
confessor throughout Paris, asserting that after living sixteen or 
seventeen years with ter mistress, she had quitted her at last, 
in disgust at her abominable life* 
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Released from the Convent of St, Maiie, Madame Gttjon 
was conducted by^her court fiiends to express her thanks to 
Madame de Maintenon at St Cyr. This institution had 1)een 
founded, ten years previously, for the education of the daughtern 
of noble but impoverished families. The idea originated with 
Madame de Maintenon : it was executed with royal speed and 
magnificence by Louis, and St. Cyr became her favourite resort 
In fifteen months two thousand six hundred workmen raised 
the structure, on a marshy soil, about half a league from Paris. 
The genius of Mansard presided over the architecture. The 
style of the ordinances was revised by Boileau and Racine. 
There three hundred young ladies of rank, dressed in gowns of 
brown crape, with white quilted caps, tied with ribbons whose 
colour indicated the class to which they belonged in the school, 
studied geography and drawing, heard mass, sang m the choir, 
and listened to preachments from the lips of Madame Brinon — 
who discoursed, so swore some of the courtiers, as eloquently 
as Boiwdaloue himself. Tired out with the formal splendours 
of Versailles, Madame de Maintenon was never so happy as 
when playing the part of lady abbess at St. Cyr. Often she 
would be there by six in the morning, would herself assist at 
the toilette of the pupils, would take a class ihioughout the 
day, would give the novices lessons on spiritual experience ; 
nothing in its routine was dull, nothing in its kitchen was 
mean. She hated Fontainbleau, for it toie her fiom her family 
at St. Cyr. For the private theatricals of St. Cyr, Racine 
wrote Esther^ at the request of Madame de Maintenon. Happy 
was the courtier who could obtain permission to witness one of 
these representations, who could tell with triumph to envious 
groups of the excluded, what an admirable Ahasuerus Madame 
de Caylus made, what a spirited Mordecai was Mademoiselle 
de Glapion, how the graceful Mademoiselle de Veillcuuc 
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charmed the audience in the prayer of Esther — in short, how 
far tl\e Esther surpassed the Phedra ; and the actresses excelled 
the E^isins and the Chammeles of the PansBin boards. Lotus 
himself drew up the list of admissions, as though it were for a 
journey to Marly — he was the first to enter — and stood at the 
door, with the catalogue of names in one hand and his can^ 
held across as a barrier in the othei, till all the privileged had 
entered.^ But the fashion of asceticism which grew with every 
year of Maintenon’s reign threw its gloom over St. Cyr. The 
absolute vows were introduced, and much of the monotonous 
austerity of conventual life. Religious excitement was the 
only resource left to the inmates if they would not die of 
ennui. This relief was brought them by Madame Guy on. 

Madame de Maintenon was touched with pity for the mis- 
fortunes of Madame Guyon, with admiration for such patience, 
such forgetfulness of self, — she found in the freshness and 
fervour of her religious conversation, a charm which recalled 
the warmer feelings of youth ; which was welcome, for its 
elevation, after the fatigue and anxiety of state, for its sweet- 
ness, as contrasted with the barren minutiae of rigid formalism. 
She invited her constantly to her table — she encouraged hei 
visits to St. Cyr — she met with her, and with F^n<!lon, at the 
Hotels de Chevreuse and Beauvilliers, where a religious coterie 
assembled three times a week to discuss the mysteries of 
inward experience. Thus, during three or four years of favour 
with Madame de Maintenon, Madame Guyon became in effect 
the spiritual instructress of St Cyr, and found herself at Paris 
surrounded by disciples whose numbers daily increased, and 
whom she withdrew from the licentious gaieties of the capital 
At St Cyr the young ladies studied her books, and listened to 
her as an oracle — the thoughtless grew serious — the religious 

^ Memoirs for the Hhtor^f Madame doctrine entered St, Cyr while the ab- 
icMiimicnon, bk ix. MadameGuyon’s solute vows were yet undei discussion. 
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strained every faculty to imitate the attainments of one in whom 
they saw the ideal of devotion. In Paris, mystical terminology 
became the fashidhable language — it was caught up and^libly 
littered by wits and rouds — it melted fiom the lips of beauties who 
shot languishing glances at their admirers, while they affected 
to be weary of the world, and who coquetted while they talked 
significantly of holy indifference or pure love. Libertines, like 
Treville, professed reform, and wrote about mysticism, — 
atheists turned Christians, like Corbinelli, now became Quictists, 
and might be seen in the salon of Madame le Maigre, where 
Corbinelli shone, the brilliant expositor of the new religious 
romanticism.® 

IV. 

During this period, Madame Guyon became acquainted with 
F4ndon. At their first interview she was all admiration, he 
all distrust. ‘ Her rnind,^ she says, ^ had been taken up with 
him with much force and sweetness / it seemed to be revealed 
to her that he should become one of her spiritual childicn. 
Feiieto, on his part, thought she had neglected her duty to 
her family for an imaginary mission. But he had inquired con- 
cerning her life at Montargis_, and heard only praise. After a 
few conversations his doubts vanished : he had proposed objec- 
tions, requested explanations, pointed out unguarded ex'pres- 
sions in her books — she was modest, submissive, irresistible.^'^ 


3 Memoirs for the History of Madame 
de Maititenon^ bk. xi. chap, v 

Autobiography y part ni. chap. ix. 
F^nelon declares that her explanations 
at these interviews were such as to 
satisfy him of the harmlessness and 
orthodoxy of her intention, bhe ap- 
peared to him often extravagant or 
questionable in expression, from her 
Ignorance , but so favoured of God, that 
the most learned divine might gather 
spiritual wisdom fiom her lips. She told 
him of ceitam instantaneous superna- 


tural communications, which came and 
vanisiied, she knew not how Yet, 
like John of the Cross, she did not 
rest bn these, but p.i^s(‘(I on into tin* 
obscuiepath of piu(‘ l.iitli. I'bi this 
he piaised hei, and believed that 
though these cvpeiientes weie illusoiy, 
a spa it so lowly and so obedient liud 
been bTithfiil to grace thioughout, such 
invoiuntaty deception notwithstanding. 
— R^pouse a la Rdaiiou i/// le Quiii-* 
zsme, chajJ? i. 10-13. 
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There was a power in her language, her manner, her sui viving 
beauty, which mysteriously dissipated prejudice ; which even 
Nic*ole, Bossuet, Boileau, Gaillaid, could not withstand when they 
con'^rsed with her, — ^which was only overcome when they had 
ceased to behold her face, when her persuasive accents sounded 
Tao longer in their ears. She recalled to the thoughts of Fcmelon 
his youthful studies at St Sulpice -there he had pei used the 
mystical divines m dusty tomes, clasped and brazen-coinered, 
— now he beheld their buried doctrine raised to life in the busy 
present, animating the untaught eloquence of a woman, whom 
a noble enthusiasm alone had endowed with all the prerogatives 
of genius, and all the charms of beauty. This friendship, which 
events rendered afterwards so disastrous for himself, was bene- 
ficial to Madame Guy on. Fenelon taught her to moderate some 
of her spiritual excesses. Her extravagance reached its culmi- 
nating point at Thonon. At Paris, influenced doubtless by 
Fenelon, as well as by more frequent intercourse with the 
world, she no longer enjoys so many picturesque dreams, no 
more heals the sick and casts out devils with a word,^and no 
longer — as in her solitude there — suffers inward anguish conse- 
quent on the particular religious condition of Father La Combe 
when he is three hundred miles offd^ It is curious to observe 
how the acipiaintance of Fenelon with Madame Guyon began 
with suspicion and ripened into friendship, while that of Bos- 
suet, commencing with approval, and even admiration, ended m 
calumny and persecution. Bossuet declared to the Due de 

Slue still speaks, lio\\cver, of the pressions, than the kindly yet search- 
* umc vouchsafed her of the state of mg inquines of a man like Fenelon, 
the souls given to hei, even when they qualified by temperament to enter into 
\\{‘ie at a distance, and of communi- her feelings, and a mastei m mystical 
cation in God with those to whom the theology. Mr. Upham seeins to me 
Loid united her by the tie of spuitual greatly to overrate the influence of 
materiuty. pafl iir. ch. Madame Guyon on Fdndlon To her 

viii. Nothing was moie likely to open fancy, her imagination might at times 
her eyes to the questionable character depict him as a spiritual son . he was, 
of some of her expenencef, and to the in fact, a fiiendly judge, 
unguarded nature of many of her ex- 
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Chevreuse that while examining lier wiitings, for the first time, 
he was astonished by a light and unction he had never before 
seen, and, for th^e days, was made to realize the divine 
Presence in a manner altogether new. Tiossuet had nflver, 
hke F(^ndon, studied the mystics.^® 


V. 


The two most influential Directors at St Cyr weie Godet 
des Marais, Bishop of Chartres, and Fenelon. d'hese two men 
form a striking contrast. Godet was disgusting in person and 
in manners — a sour ascetic — a spiritual martinet — devoted to all 
the petty austerities of the most formal discipline. Fen(!lon 
was dignified and gentle, graceful as a courtier, and spotless as 
a saint — the most pure, the most persuasive, the most accom- 
phbhed of religious guides. No wonder that most of the }oimg 
inmates of St. Cyr adored Fenelon, and could not endme Godet 
Madame de Maintenon wavered between her two confessors ; if 
F(!n^lon was the more agreeable, Godet seemed the more safe. 
Godet was miserably jealous of his rival. He was not sorry to 
find ths^ the new doctrines had produced a little insubordination 
within the quiet walls of St Cyr — that Ft^nt^lon would be com. 
promised by the indiscretion of some among his youthful ad- 
mirei s. He brought a lamentable tale to Madame de Maintenon. 
Madame dii Peron, the mu tress of the novices, had complained 
that her pupils obeyed her no longer. They neglected regular 
duties for unseasonable prayers. They had illuminations and 
ecstasies. One in the midst of sweeping her room would 
stand, leaning on her broom, lost in contemplation : another, 


WTien called to separate the true 
mysticism from the false in the writ- 
ings of Madame Guyon, Bossuet was 
not only ignorant of Tauler, Ruys- 
broek, Harphuis, and others ; he had 
not even read Francis de Sales or J ohn 
of the Cross. F^n^lon, at his request, 
sent him a collection of passages from 
Suso, Harphius, Ruysbroek, Taulei, 


Catharine of Genoa, St. Theresa, John 
of the Cross, Alvarez, De Sales, and 
Madame de Chantal. With just in- 
dignation aoes Fdn< 5 Ion expose the 
artifice by which Bossuet afterwards 
attempted to turn this coniidence 
against him ---Riponse i la Rdation 
sur le QtaUtmCf chap, ji» 18-27, 
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instead of hearing lessons became inspired, and resigned her- 
self to the operation of the Spiiit. The under-mistress of the 
claSses stole away the enlightened from thej:est, and they were 
foiiiTd in remote corners of the house, feasting in secret on the 
sweet poison of Madame Guyon’s doctrine. The precise and 
methodical Madame de hfamtenon was horrified She had hopea 
to realize in her institute the ideal of her Church, a perfect uni- 
formity of opinion, an unerring mechanism of obedience. We 
wished, said she, to promote intelligence, we have made orators ; 
devotion, we have made Quietists ; modesty, we have made 
prudes ; elevation of sentiment, and we have pride. She com- 
missioned Godet to reclaim the wanderers, to demand that the 
books of Madame Guyon should be surrendered, setting her- 
self the example by publicly delivering into his hand her own copy 
of the Short Method, She requested Madame Guyon to refrain 
from visiting St. Cyr. She began to doubt the prudence or the 
orthodoxy of Fenelon.^® What would the king say, if he heard 
of it — he, who had never liked Pension — who hated nothing so 
much as heresy — who had but the other day extinguished the 
Quietism of Molinos ? She had read to him some of Madame 
Guyon’s exposition of the Canticles ; and he called it dreamy 
stuff. Doctrines really dangerous to purity were insinuated by 
some designing monks, under the name of Quietism. The 
odium fell on the innocent Madame Guyon ; and her friends 
would necessarily share it. Malicious voices charged her with 
corrupting the principles of the Parisian ladies. Madame Guyon 
replied with justice, — ‘When they were patching, and painting, 
and ruining their families by gambling and by dress, not a 
word was said against it , now that they have withdrawn from 
such vanities, the cry is, that I have ruined them.’ Rumour 
gr^w more loud and scandalous every day : the most incredible 


^ Hklory de Maintingtti bk, Xi. chap. vii. 
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reports were most credited. The schools, too, had taken up the 
question of mysticism, and argued it with heat. Nicole and 
Lami had dissolve4 an ancient friendship to quarrel about it, — 
as Fen^loii and Bossuet were soon to do. No contrdveisy 
threatened to involve so many interests, to fan so many passions, 
to kindle so many hatreds, as this variance about disinterested- 
ness, about indiiference, about love. 

The politic Madame de Maintenon watched the gathering 
stoim, and became all caution. At all costs, she must free 
herself from the faintest suspicion of felloAvship with heresy. 
She questioned, on the opinions of Madame Guyoii, Bossuet 
and Noailles, Bourdaloue, Joly, Tiberge, Brisacier, and Tronson; 
and the replies of these esteemed divines, uniformly unfavour- 
able, decided her. It would be necessary to disown Madame 
Guyou : her condemnation would become inevitable. Fenelon 
must be induced to disown her too, or his caieer was at a close ; 
and Madame de Maintenon could smile on him no longer.^^ 

Madame Guyon, alarmed by the growing numbers and 
vehemence of her adversaiies, had recourse to the man who 
afterwards became her bitteiest enemy. She proposed to 
Bossuet that he should examine her writings. He complied ; 
held several private interviews with her, and expressed himself, 
on the whole, more favourably than could have been expected. 
But these conferences, which did not altogether satisfy Bossuet, 
could do nothing to allay the excitement of the public.” 

Histoiy of Madame de Maintenon, We find him stiiving to moderate the 
bk. XI chap vii. Bausset, Hisioire de enthusiasm of Madame de la Maison- 
FJudlon,\iv n p 295 Thehigh opinion foit—to leconcile her to the legula- 
entertamed of F^ndlon by Madame de tions of Godet— to repress her mdis- 
Maintenon was, as yet, unshaken, creet zeal m behalf of her cousin, 
She knew that though the friend of Madame Gnyon,— Con cfmda me de 
Madame Gu}on, he was not her advo- Fdnilon, Lotties 24, 26, 29, 30. 
cate. But she was called to side with Anotobiograpky^y^'oxiiil chap. xiiL 
the man of chanty or the man of zeal Phelipeaux gives in full the correspond 
—the liberal man 01 the bigot , and dence on both sides, Relation de I OrU 
the issue could not long be doubtful, gine, dn Pn^rlsetde la CondemnaUom 
F eiicUon early saw the signs of danger, d^i Q nidi is me nRindu en Ff ance { r 732) , 
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Madame Guyon now requested the appointment of commis- 
sioners, who should investigate, and pronyunce finally con- 
ceinia^ her life and doctrine.^® Three were chosen — Bossuet ; 
Noailles, Bishop of Chalons; and Tronson, Superior of St. 
Sulpice. Noailles was a sensible, kind-heaited man ; Tronson, 
a woitliy creature, in poor health, with little opinion of his own; 
Bossuet, the accredited champion of the Gallican Church, 
accustomed to move in an atmosphere of flattery — the august 
dictator of the ecclesiastical woild — was absolute in their con- 
feicnces. They met, from time to time, during some six months, 
at the little village of Issy, the countiy lesidence of the Superior 
of St. Sulpice. When Madame G uyon appeared before them, 
Bossuet alone was haish and rude ; he put the worst construc- 
tion on her words ; he intenupted her; now he silenced her 
replies, now he burlesqued them ; now he affected to be unable 
to compiehcnd them ; now he held up his hands in contemp- 
tuous amazement at her ignorance ; he would not suffer to be 
read the justification which had cost her so much pains ; he sent 
away her friend, the Duke of Chevieuse. This ominous severity 


liv. i. pp 73, <S:c His account abounds 
in inisiepiesentations, and does little 
moie, in the first pait, than echo the 
Melafion ^nr ie of Bossuet, 

to whom the abbe was de\oled But 
his minuteness of detail, and the 
copious insertion of important letteis 
and documents on cither side, give to 
the heavy nan a 1 1\ e considei able value. 
In a subsequent inteivicw between 
Ilossuet and Madame Guyon, she de- 
clared herself unable to pi ay foi any 
particular thing—tlie forgi\eness of 
her sins, foi instance To do so w'as 
to fail m absolute abandonment and 
tlisintercstedncss Bossuet w assh«cked, 
?^ladarae Guvon piomised and meant, 
to be all submission , but conscience 
would be unmanageable at tonics. Doa- 


suet wiites her long, sensible, haid- 
licaded letteis, m which, without mucli 
difficulty, he exposes her eiroi, and 
leaves her no giound to stand on 
She, however, must still humbly sug- 
gest that the exei cise of love embraces 
all petitions, and tliat as them is a 
love without iefies,ion, so there may be 
a prayer without lefiexion — a substan- 
tial prayer, compiehcndmg all otheis. 
— Fhelipeaux, p. iir. 

Her lequest was made to ATadame 
de Maintenon for commissioncis, half 
clerical, half lay, to examine into the 
scandals which had been set afloat 
against hei chaiactei. — 
hv. 1 p. 114, Ai{iobwi{i alky, pait III. 
chap# XY. 
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confused and frightened herd^ She readily consented to retire 
to a convent in the town of Meaux, there to be under the sur- 
veillance of Bossuet She undertook this journey in the depth 
of the most fright?ul winter which had been known for^many 
years ; the coach was buried in the snow, and she narrowly 
escaped with life. The commissioners remained to draw up, by 
the fireside, certain propositions, which should determine what 
was, and what was not, tiue mysticism. These constitute the 
celebrated Articles of Issy. 

Bossuet repeatedly visited Madame Guyon at Meaux. The 
great man did not disdain to approach the sick-bed of his 
victim, as she lay in the last stage of exhaustion, and there 
endeavour to overreach and terrify her. He demanded a sub- 
mission, and promised a favourable certificate. The submission 
he received, the certificate he withheld. He sought to force 
her, by threats, to sign that she did not believe in the Incarna- 
tion. The more timid she appeared, the more boisterous and 
imperative his tone. One day, he would come with words of 
kindness, on another, with woids of fury; yet, at the very 
tinie,®this Pilate could say to some of his brethren, that he 
found no serious fault in her. He declared, on one occasion, 
that he was actuated by no dislike — he was urged to r’gorous 
measures by others; on another, that the submission of 
Madame Guyon, and the suppi ession of Quietism, effected by 
his skill and energy, would be as good as an archbishopric or 


Autobiography, chapp. xvi xvii. 
See also her letter to the three commis- 
sioners, m Phehpeaux, p 117. Harlay 
heard with indignation of this Con- 
ference at Issy, to decide upon a heresy 
which had been unearthed in his diocese. 
He endeavoured to rouse the suspi- 
cions of Louis, but m vam. He deter- 
mined himself to condemn the writings 
of Madame Guyon, before the Com- 
missioners could come to a decision, 
Madame de Mamteuon informed Bos- 


suet, who paid a visit without loss or 
time to his metropolitan, complimented 
him on the censure he was about to 
fulminate, gave every explanation, and 
took his departure with polite assur- 
ances that the verdict of Issy would 
but reiterate the condemnation pro- 
nounced by the vigilant Archbishop of 
Pan?. So completely was the cause 
of Madame Guyon prejudged. — Pheh* 
'•eaux, p 125. 
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a cardiral’s hat to him. Justice and ambition contended 
within him ; for a little while the battle wavered, till presently 
prid^ and jealousy brought up to the standard of the latter, 
reinforcements so overwhelming, that justice was beaten for 
ever from the field. After six months’ residence at Meaux, 
Madame Guyon received from Bossuet a certificate attesting 
her filial submissiveness to the Catholic faith, his satisfaction 
with her conduct, authorizing her still to participate in the 
sacrament of the Church, and acquitting her of all implication 
in the heresy of Molinos.^® 

Meanwhile, Fdndlon had been added to the number of the 
commissioners at Issy. He and Bossuet were still on intimate 
terms ; but Bossuet, like all vain men, was a dangerous friend. 
He knew how to inspire confidence wliich he did not scruple 
to betray. Madame Guyon, conscious of the puiity of her 
life, of the orthodoxy of her intention, persuaded that such a 
man must be superior to the meaner motives of her persecu- 
te! s, had placed in the hands of Bossuet her most private 
papers, not excluding the Auiohiography^ which had not been 
submitted even to the eye of Fdnelon. To Bossuet, Fendlon 
had, in letters, unfolded his most secret thoughts — the conflicts 
and aspirations of his spiritual history, so unbounded was his 
reliance on his honour, so exalted his estimate of the judg- 
ment of that powerful mind in matters of religion. The dis- 
closures of both were distorted and abused to crush them ; 
both had to rue the day when they trusted one who could 
sacrifice truth to glory. At Issy, the deference and the can- 
dour of F6ielon were met by a haughty reserve on the part 
of Bossuet The meekness of Fendlon and the timidity of 
Madame Guyon only inflamed his arrogance ; to bow to him 
was to be overborne j to*confront him was at once to secure 

Aufohiogjaphy, part nr. chapp xviii jcix. Ripponsc la Rclatim, See., I. 
ii. 3. (Jpham, vol ii chafp, x and xi. 
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respect, if not fairness. The Articles were already drawn up 
when the signature of F^nelon was requested. He felt that 
he should have been allowed his fair share in their construc- 
tion ; as they were, he could not sign them ; he pro»osed 
modifications ; they were acceded to ; and the thirty-four 
Articles of Issy appeared in March, 1695, with the name of 
r^nelon associated with the other three. 


VIL 

To any one who reads these Articles, and the letter written 
by Fen^lon to Madame de la Maisonfort, after signing them, 
it will be obvious that the Quietism of Fan^lon went within a 
moderate compass. When he comes to explain his meaning, 
the controversy is veiy much a dispute about words. He did 
not, like Madame Guyon, profess to conduct devout minds by 
a certain method to the attainment of perfect disinterested- 
ness. He only maintained the possibility of realizing a love 
to God, thus purified from self. He was as fully aware as 
his opponents, that to evince our love to God by willingness 
to endure perdition, was the same thing as attesting our devo- 
tion to Him by our readiness to hate Flim for ever. This is 
the standing objection against the doctzinc of disinteicsted 


^9 The articles at first proposed to 
Fen^lon for his signatuie were thirty 
in number. The 12th and 13th, the 
33rd and 34tb, were wanting He said 
that he could only sign these thirty 
ai tides as they zoo e, 'par difiienut 
and against 1 is pei suasion Two days 
afterwards, when the four additional 
articles weie laid befoie him, he de- 
clared himself ready to sign them with 
his blood. The 34th article is the 
most important of the four, as bearing 
directly on the most critical question 
arising from the doctrine of disin- 
terested love. It allows that doctrine 
expressly, if words have meaning, and 


occupies all the giound Fendon him- 
self was conccined to maintain in its 
defence. [Eniniiein vir la Eehyion, 
F6n (ICuvi*es, tom. l p. 34 ) ' I’he 
aiticle IS in substance as follows -Chi 
peut inspircr aux dmes peiiuVs (4 \iai- 
ment humbles un consentcmcnt a !a 
volonttS de Dieu, qiiand meme, par 
une supposition tr6s-lausse, uu hen ties 
biens dteinelb piomis aux jiistes, il 1<*5 
tiendiaft dans ies touiinenfs (Hcnids, 
sans neanmoins les pii\er de »a giace 
et de amour.— AV/ez/yt" d la Eela^ 
tioii, &c , chap 111. FhelipeauXt liv, i 
pp. 13 X, 135*137' 
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love. The great Nonconformist divine, John Howe, urges it 
with force. It is embodied in the thirty-second of the Articles 
in (|iiestion. But it does not touch Fdne Ion's position. His 
assertion is, that we should will our own salvation only because 
God wills it ; that, supposing it possible for us to endure hell 
torments, retaining the grace of God and our consciousness 
that such suffering was according to His will, and conducive to 
His glory, the soul, animated by pure love, would embrace 
even such a doom.^'^ It is but the supposition of an impossible 
case, — a supposition, moreover, which involves a very gross 
and external conception of hell. It could find no place in a 
mysticism like that of Behmen or Swedenborg, where hell is 
regarded, much more truly, less as an infliction from without, 
than as the development of dominant evil from within. The 
Quietism of F^nt^lon does not preclude the reflex actions of 
the mind, or coniine the spirit of the adept to the spheie of 
the immediate. It forbids only the introspection of self-com- 
placency.^^ It does not merge distinct acts in a continuous 
operation, nor discourage effort for self-advancement in holi- 
ness, or for the benefit of others — it only teaches us to 
moderate that impatience which has its origin in self, and 
declares that our own co-operation becomes, in certain cases, 
unconscious — is, as it were, lost in a ‘special facility.’"^ The 
indefatigable benevolence of his life abundantly repudiates the 
slanderous conclusion of his adversaries, that the doctrine of 
indifference concerning the future, involves indifference like- 
wise to moial good and evil in the present. Bossuet himselt 
is often as mystical as Fenclon, sometimes moie so.*'*’* St. 

‘0 See Note on p. 278. to Madame iVfaintenon, ‘Quelque re- 

’ 2 ’' See second Note on p 278. spect ct quelque admnation quej’aie 

-- See Note on p. 279 « pour bainte Th^iese, je n’aurais jamais 

23 Witness thepanegyiics of Bossuet voulu donner au public tout ce quelle 
on Theresa and John of the Cross, a cent ' — Cor r^hpon dance, 31 Bossier. 
Compare also their diff^ent verdicts wrung to Madame Guyon, says, ‘Je 
on the former. Fen^don says, writing n ai jamais hesitc un scnl moment siu 
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Francis de Sales and Madame de Chantal said the \ciy same 
things, — not toanention the unbridled utterances of the earlier 
and the mediaeval mystics canonized by the Church of Renic. 
Could the controversy have been confined to the real qug^jtion, 
no harm would have been done. It would have resembled the 
duel, in Ben Jonson’s play, between Fastidious Busk and 
Signor Pimtarvolo, wheie the rapiers cut through taffeta and 
lace, gold embroidery and satin doublets, but nowhere enter 
the skin. Ceitam terms and certain syllogisms, a well-starchcd 
theory, or an argument tnmmed with the peails of eloquence — 
might have been transfixed or rent by a dexterous pen, on this 
side or on that, but the prize of the conqueror would not have 
been court favour, nor the penalty of the conquered, exile. 
Theologians might have written, for a few, the learned histoiy 
of a logical campaign, but the eyes of Em ope would never 
have been turned to a conflict for fame and fortune raging in 
the Vatican and at Versailles, enlisting every religious party 
thioughout Roman-catholic Chiistendom, and involving the 
rise or fall of some of the most illustrious names among the 
churclrmen and nobility of Fiance. 

VIII. 

The wiitings of Madame Guyon had now been condemned, 
though without mention of her name ; Bossiiet had intimated 
that he required nothing fill ther from her ; she began to hope 
that the worst might be over, and leturned with her friends 
from Meaux to Pans, to live there as much retired as possible. 
This flight, which he chose to call dishonouiable, irritated Bos- 
suet. She had suffered him to see that she could tiiist him no 


les etats de Samte Theiese, paiceqiic 
le n’y ai rien trouve, que je ne trouvasse 
aussi dans I'Ecriture, ’ &c — Pluhfeaux^ 
liv 1. p 104 In the Insiruciions sttr 
ks Etais d Oraison, Bossuet, m speak- 
Ing of the passive state, had allowed of 


certain miiaculous suspensions (im- 
puissances) from which Fen^lon slinnks 
—which he would have located in some 
section Faux of his Mari ms — and to 
which Noailles refused his approval — 
Rtiponse d tr Rehimi, xxvia. and Ixd. 
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longer. He endeavoured to recover the ceitihcate he had 
given. An order was procured for her arrest. The police 
obs*erved that a house m the Faubomg St. Antoine was always 
enteibd by a pass-key. They made their way in, and found 
Madame Guyon. They brought away their prisoner, ill as she 
was, and the king was induced, with mucli difficulty, to sign an 
order for her incarceration at Vincennes. The despot thought 
a convent might suffice, — not so the persecutois."* 

Bossuet had been for some time occupied in writing a work 
which should demolish with a blow the doctrine of Madame 
Guyon, and hold her up to general odium. It consisted of 
ten books, and was entitled Instmctions on the States o/Brajer. 
He showed the manuscript to F^n^lon, desiring him to append 
a statement, approving all it contained, which should accom- 
pany the volume when published. Fenelon refused. Six months 
ago he had declared that he could be no party to a personal 
attack on Madame Guyon • the Instructions contained little 
else. That tremendous attack was no meie exposure of un- 
guarded expressions — no mere deduction of dangerous conse- 
quences, possibly unforeseen by a half-educated writer \ it 
charged Madame Guyon with having for her sole design the 
inculcation 0 a false spirituality, which abandoned, as an 
impel fection, faith in the divine Peisons and the humanity 
of Christ; which disowned the authoiity of Scnptme, of tradi- 
tion, of morality ; which dispensed with vocal piayer and 
acts of worship ; which established an impious and brutal 

Her lettei to Bossuet fmnislies a Lion-heart, but these, said Madame 
fair justr'jcation of this retreat to Pans. Guyon, belonsjed to the Iacque>s of 
— Phi'll pea ui, liv 1 p 152 It giati- her son, a lieutenant in tiie guards, 
fies oiu ciuiosny to learn from this Rut she acknowledged a and 

authority what books were seized when Don Quixote as hta books It is pleas- 
iJe^gies, the detective, enteied ^belittle mg to find our fair saint, so far of hke 
house in the Faubourg St Antoine, m passions with out selves, amused with 
the name of the king. There were Sancho, and pitymg Gnscldis, — herself 
some plavs of Molieie, some romances, a patient sufferer a the hands of 
such as 'John of Pans and Richard blinded, pitiless men. 
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indifference between vice and virtue, between evcilasting hate 
of God and eveilasting love; which foibade icsistance to 
temptation as an Kiterruption to repose, which taught'’ an 
imaginaiy peifection extinguishing the nobler desires oisty to 
inflame the lower, and clothing the waywaidness of self-will 
and passion with the authority of inspiration and of prophecy. 
Fenelon knew that this accusation was one mass of falsehood. 
If Bossuet himself believed it, why had he sufleied such a 
monster still to commune; wfliy had he been so faithless to 
his high office in the Church, as to give his testimonials 
declaring the purity of her purpose and the soundness of her 
faith, when he had not secured the formal retraction of a single 
error? To sign his approval of that book, would be not 
merely a cowardly condemnation of a w'oman whom he knew 
to be innocent — it would be the condemnation of himself. 
His acquaintance with Madame Guyon was matter of notoriety. 
It would be to say that he — a student of theology, a priest, an 
archbishop, the preceptor of princes — had not only refrained 
from denouncing, but had honoured with his fiicndship, the 
teacher of an abominable spiiitualism which abolished the first 
principles of right and wrong. It -would be to declare, in fact, 
such a prelate far more guilty than such a heretic. And 
Bossuet pretended to be his friend — Bossuet, who had laid 
the snare which might have been the triumpli of the most 
malignant enemy. It was not a mere question of persons— 
Madame Guyon might die in prison — he himself miglit be 
defamed and disgraced — he did not mean to become her 
champion — surely that was enough, knowing what he knew, — 
let her enemies be satisfied with his silence — he could not 
suffer another man to take his pen out of his hand to denounce 
as an emissary of Satan one whom he'^beheved to be a child 
of God.*® 


See Note on p. 280, 
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Such was F^nelon’s position. He wislucl to be silent con* 
ceinuig Madame Guyon. To assent to the ‘chaigcs brought 
agauist her would not have been even a serviceable lie, if sucli 
a mill could have desired to escape the wiath of Bossuet at so 
scandalous a price. Every one would have said that the Arch- 
bishop of Cambiay had denounced his accomplice out of fear. 
Neither was he prepaicd to embiace the opposite extreme and 
to defend the personal cause of the accused, many of whose 
expressions he thought questionable, orthodox as might be her 
explanation, and many of whose extravagances he disapproved. 
His enemies wished to force him to speak, and were prepared 
to damage his reputation whether he appeared for or against 
the prisoner at Vincennes. At length it became necessaiy that 
he should break silence } and when he did, it was not to pro- 
nounce judgment concerning the oppressed or her oppressors, 
it was to investigate the abstract question, — the teaching of the 
Church on the doctrine of pure love. He wrote the Maxims 
of the Samfs. 

IX. 

This celebrated book appeared in January, 1697, while 
Feiielon was at Cambray, amazing the Flemings of his diocese 
by affoiding them, in their new archbishop, the spectacle of a 
church dignitary who really cared for his flock, who consigned 
the easier duties to his vicars, and reserved the hardest for 
himself; who entered their cottages like a fathei, listened with 
interest to the story of their hardships or their giiefs ; who con- 
soled, counselled, and relieved them ; who partook of their 
black bread as though he had never shared the banquets of 
Veisailles, and as though Paris weie to him, as to themselves, 
a wonderful place far away, whose streets were paved with 
gold. Madame Guyob was in confinement at the village of 
Vaugirard, whither the compassion of Noailles had transferred 
her from Vincennes, resigned and peaceful, wilting poetry and 
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singing hymns with her pious servant-giil, the faithful companion 
of her misfortunes. Bossuet was visiting St. Cyr — very busy 
in endeavouring tp purify the theology of the young laOies 
from all taint of Quietism— but quite unsuccessful in i»!:con- 
ciling Madame de la Maisonfort to the loss of her beloved 
F^n^lon. 

The Maxims of the Saints was an exposition and vindication 
of the doctrines of pure love, of mystical union, and of per- 
fection, as handed down by some of the most illustrious and 
authoritative names in the Roman-catholic Chinch, from 
Dionysius, Clement, and Augustine, to John of the Cross and 
Francis de Sales ; — ^it explained their terminology it placed 
in juxtaposition with every article of legitimate mystiaism its 
false correlative — the use and the abuse ; — and was, in\ fact, 
though not expressly, a complete justification (on the prin^ples 
of his Church) of that moderate Quietism held by himfe^f, and 
in substance by Madame Guy on. The book was approved 
by Tronson, by Fleury, by H(^bert, by Pirot, a doctor of the 
Sorbonne, by P^re la Chaise, the King’s Confessor, by the 
Jesuits of Clermont, — but it was denounced by Bossuet; it 
was nicknamed the Bible of the Little Church ; Pontchartiain, 
the comptrollengeneral, and Maurice Le Tellier, Archbishop of 
Rheims, told the King that it was fit only for knaves or fools. 
Louis sent for Bossuet. The Bishop of Meaux cast himself 
theatrically at the feet of majesty, and, with pretended tears, 
implored forgiveness for not earlier revealing the heresy of his 
unhappy brother. A compromise was yet possible ; for P'^nelon 
was ready to explain his explanations, and to suppress whatever 
might be pronounced dangerous in his pages. But the eagle 
of Meaux had seen the meek and dove-like F(^n£‘lon — once 
almost more his disciple than his friend— erect the standard of 
independence, and assume the port of a rival His piide was 
See second Note on p, aSa 
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roused. He was resolved to leign alone on the ecclesiastical 
Olympus of the Court, and he would not hear of a peace that 
might rob him of a triumph. Did Fen^lon fietend to shelter 
Iiimsei? by great names, —he, Bossuet, would intrench himself 
within the awful sanctuary of the Church; he represented 
religion in France ; he would resent every attack upon his own 
opinions as an assault on the Catholic faith ; he had the ear of 
the King, with whom heresy and treason were identical ; suc- 
cess was all but assmed, and, if so, war was glory. Such 
tactics are not peculiar to the seventeenth century. In our 
own day, eveiy one implicated in religious abuses identifies 
himself with religion, — brands every exposure of his misconduct 
as hostility to the cause of God, — invests his miserable perso- 
nality with the benign grandeui of the Gospel, — and stigmatizes 
as troublers in Israel all who dare to inquire into his procedure, 
— while innumerable dupes or cowards sleepily believe, or cau- 
tiously pretend to do so, that those who have management in 
a good object must themselves be good. 


X. 

Fenelon now requested the royal permission to appeal to 
Rome ; he obtained it, but was forbidden to repair thither to 
plead m person the cause of his book, and ordeied to quit the 
Court and confine himself to his diocese. The King went to 
vSt Cyr, and expelled thence three young ladies, for an offence 
he could not in reality comprehend, — the sin of Quietism.®^ 
Intrigue was active, and the Duke de Beauvillieis was nearly 
losing his place in the royal household because of his attach- 
ment to Fenelon. The Duke — noble in spirit as in name, and 
worthy of such a friendship, — boldly told Le Grande Monarqiie 
that he was ready to leav^ the palace rather than to foisake his 
friend. Six days before the banishment of Fdnelon, Louis had 
Baussett, Histoae de FenHon^ liv. iii p 45 See nKo Note on p. 281. 
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sent to Innocent XII. a letter, drawn up by Bosquet, baying in 
effect that the Maxims had been condemned at Paris, that 
e veiy thing urged its defence was futile, and that the ’’royal 
authority would be exerted to the utmost to execute the cfccision 
of the pontifical chair. Bossuet naturally calculated that a 
missive, thus intimating the sentence Infallibility was expected 
by a great monarch to pronounce, — arriving almost at the 
same time with the news of a disgrace reseived only for the 
most grave offences, — would secure the speedy condemnation 
of FeneloiPs book. 

At Rome commenced a series of deliberations destined to 
extend over a space of neaily two years. Two successive bodies 
of adjudicators were impanelled and dissolved, unable toanive 
at a decision. A new congregation of cardinals was selected, 
who held scores of long and wearisome debates, while rumour 
and intrigue alternately heightened or depressed the hopes of 
either party.®* To wiite the Maxims of the Samis was a 
delicate task. It was not easy to reimdiale the mysticism of 
Molinos without impugning the mysticism of St. Tlieresa. But 
the position of these judges was more delicate yet. It vas 
still less easy to censure Fenelon without rendeiing suspicious, 
at the least, the orthodoxy of the most shining saints in the 
Calendar. On the one hand, there might be risk of a schism; 
on the other pressed the urgency and the influence of a 
powerful party, the impatience, almost the menaces of a great 
king. 

The real question was simply this, — Is disinterested love 
possible? Can man love God for FTis own sake alone, with a 
love, not excluding, but subordinating all other persons and 
objects, so that they shall be regarded only in God who is 

28 Bausset, Htsi. de Fdnilon, Iiv iii. m also Memoii's of 

47. A mirmte, though very partial ac- Madatne de Mauiiemru xi, 19. Corn 
count of all the squabbles and intrigues de Fin^lon^ lettre 108, 
at Rome, from first to last, may be read ^ 
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All in All ? If so, is it dangerous to assert the possibility, to 
commend this divine ambition, as Fendon has done? But the 
discussion was complicated and inflamed by iaily slander and 
recrimmation, by treachery and insinuation, and by the lionesL 
anger they provoke ; by the schemes of personal ambition, by 
the rivalry of religious parties, by the political intrigues of the 
State, by the political intrigues of the Church ; by the interests 
of a crew of subaltern agents, who loved to fish in muddy 
waters ; and by the long cherished animosity between Galilean 
and Ulti’amontanist Couriers pass and repass continually 
between Rome and Cambray, between Rome and Paris. The 
Abb<£ Bossuet writes constantly from Rome to the Bishop of 
Meaux; the Abbe de Chanteiac from the same city to the 
Archbishop of Cambiay. Chanterac writes like a faithful 
friend and a good man , he laboiiis day and night in the cause 
of Feiielon; he bids him be of good cheer and put his tiustin 
God. The letters of the Abbe Bossuet to his uncle are woithy 
a funiliar of the Inquisition. After circulating calumnies 
against the chaiacter of Madame Guyon, after hinting that 
F<^nelon was a partaker of her imnioialities as well as of her 
heresy, and promising, with each coming post, to pioduce fresh 
confessions and new discoveries of the most revolting licen- 
tiousness, he sits down to iiige Bossuet to second his cffoits 
by procuring the banishment of every friend whom Fenelon 
yet has at Court ; and to secure, by a decisive blow in 
Paris, the ruin of that ‘ wild bvcast,’ Fcnclon, at Rome. Bossuet 
lost no time in acting on the suggestion of so ])ase an instru- 
ment."'*' 

XI. 

At Paris a hot war of letters, pamphlets, and treatises, was 
maintained by the leaders, vdiobe quarrel everywhere divided 
the city and the court^into two hostile encampments. Fenelon 
Baiisset, 13 1 48-50 ; Aim^-Martia, sur la Vk de F hi it on, p. 14, 
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offered a lesistaiice Bossuet had never anticipated, and the 
veteran polemic was deeply mortified to sec public opinion 
doubtful, wheth^ he or a younger rival had won the laurels in 
argument and eloquence. In an evil hour for his fame he 
resolved to ciush his antagonist at all costs , he determined 
that the laws of honourable warfaie should be regarded no more, 
that no confidence should be any longei sacred. In the summei 
of 1698 the storm burst upon the head of the exile at Cambiay. 
Early in June, Fen^lon heard that the Abbe de Beaumont, his 
nephew, and the Abbe de Langeron, his friend, had been dis- 
missed ill disgrace from the office of sub-preceptors to the young 
Duke of Burgundy; that Dupuy and De Leschelles, had been 
banished the Court because of their attachment to him ; that 
his brother had been expelled from the maiine, and a son of 
Madame Guyon from the guards ; that the aetiring and pacific 
Fleuiy had narrowly escaped ignominy for a similar cause: 
that the Dukes of Beativiliiers, Chevreuse, and Guiche, were 
themselves menaced, and the prospect of their downfall openly 
discussed , and that to correspond with him was hereafter a 
crime against the State. Within a month, another J ob’s mes- 
senger brought him tidings that Bossuet had pioduced a book 
entitled A^i Account of Quietism — an attack so teriible that 
the dismay of his remaining friends had almost become despair. 
Bossuet possessed three foimidable weapons— his influence as 
a courtier, his authority as a piiest, his powers as an author. 
He wielded them all at once, and all of them dishonourably. 
If he was unfaii in the fust capacity, when he invoked the 
thunders of royalty to ruin the cause of a theological opponent 
— if he was unfair m the second, when he denounced for!>ear- 
ance and silenced intercession as sins against God, — he was 
yet more so in the third, when he employed all his gifts, to weave 
into a malignant tissue of falsehood and exaggeration the 
memoirs of Madame Guyon, the correspondence of Fcnclon 
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with Madame de Maintenon, and his former confidential letteis 
to himself — letters on spiritual matters to a spiritual guide — 
letters which should have been sacred as the seciesy of the Con- 
fessional. The sensation created by the Afcowii of Quietism 
was prodigious. Bossuet presented his book to the King, whose 
approval was for every parasite the authentication of all its 
slanders. Madame de Maintenon, with her own Iiand, distributed 
copies among the courtiers \ in the salon of Marly nothing else 
was talked of; in the beautiful gardens groups of lords and 
ladies, such as Watteau would have loved to paint, were 
gathered on the grass, beside the fountains, beneath the trees, 
to hear it read; it was begged, borrowed, stolen, greedily 
snatched, and delightedly devoured; its anecdotes were so 
piquant, its style so sparkling, itsbuists of indignant eloquence 
so giard; gay ladies, young and old, dandies, wits, and liber- 
tines, found its scandal so delicious,— Madame Guy on was so 
exquisitely ridiculous, — La Combe, so odious a Tartuffe, — 
Fenthon, so pitiably displumed of all his shining virtues ; and, 
Avhat was best of all, the insinuations were worse than the 
cliarges, — the book gave much and piomised more,— it hinted 
at disclosures more disgraceful yet, and gave free scope to 
every malicious invention and every prurient conjecture.^® 


XII. 

The generous F^n^lon, more thoughtful for otliers than for 
himself, at first hesitated to reply even to such a provocation, 
lest he should injure the friends who yet remained to him at 
Versailles. But he was soon convinced that their position, as 
much as his, rendered an answer imperative. He received Bos- 
suet’s book on the 8th of July, and by the 13th of August his 
defence had been written, ^printed, and arrived at Rome, to glad 
den the heart of poor Chanterac, to stop the mouth of the enemy, 
Bausset, 53-4 ; M^n, of MauUi/ton, xi, 20 ; 15. 
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and to turn the tide once more in behalf of his failing party. 
This refutaticii, written with such rapidity, and under such dis- 
advantages, was a masterpiece, — it redeemed his character from 
every calumny, — it raised his reputation to its height,— ;^t would 
have decided a fair contest completely in his favour. It was 
composed when his spirit was oppressed by sorrow for the nili? 
of his friends, and darkened by the apprehension of new injuries 
which his justification might provoke, — by a proscribed man at 
Cambray, remote from the assistance and appliances most need- 
ful, — without a friend to guide or to relieve the labour of arrang- 
ing and transcribing documents and of veiifying dates, where 
scrupulous accuracy was of vital importance, — when it was diffi- 
cult to piocure correct intelligence from Paris, and hazardous to 
write thither lest he should compromise his correspondents, — 
when even his letters to Chanterac were not safe from inspection, 
— when it would be difficult to find a printer for such a book, 
and yet more so to secure its circulation in the metropolis. As it 
was, D^Argenson, the lieutenant of police, — a functionary pour- 
tray ed by his contemporaries as at once the ugliest and most 
unprincipled of men, — seized a package of seven hundred copies 
at the gates of Paris. The Re^ffly appealed, however, and was 
eagerly read. Even the few who were neutral, the many who 
were envious, the host who were prejudiced, could not withhold 
their admiration fiom that lucid and elegant style — that digni- 
fied and unaffected eloquence; numbeis yielded, in secret, at 
least, to the force of such facts and such aiguments; while all 
were astonished at the skill and self-command with which the au- 
thor had justified his whole career without implicating a single 
friend ; and leaving untouched the shield of every other adver- 
sary, had concentrated all his force on exposing the contradic- 
tions, the treachery, and the falsehood of Bossuet's accusation,®^ 

Bausset, 59-61. The means to hoods he could coolly repeat, after de- 
vhich Bossuet could stoop— the false- tection, though nothing had ha|> 
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The controversy now draws to a close. Bossiiet published 
Remarks on the Reply of F6ielon, and Fdneloti rejoined with 
Renmrks on the Remarks of Bossiiet. Six^ loyal doctors of 
the Soi'bonne censured twelve piopositions, in the Maxims^ 
while Rome was yet undecided. Towards the close of the same 
year (1698) Louis wrote a letter to the Pope, yet more indecently 
urgent than his former one, demanding a thorough condemna- 
tion of so dangerous a book ; and this epistle he seconded by de- 
priving Fenelon, a few weeks afterwards, of the title and pension 
of preceptor — that pension which Fenton had once nobly 
offered to return to a treasury exhausted by ambitious wais.®*^ 
Innocent XII. had heard, with indignant soirow, of the 
aibitrary measures adopted against Fendlon and his friends. 
He was mortified by the arrogance of Louis, by the attempts so 
openly made to foiestall his judgment. He was accustomed to 
say that Cambray had erred through excess of love to God ; 
Meaux, by want of love to his neighbour. But Louis was 
evidently roused, and it was not safe to provoke him too far. 
After a last effort at a compromise, the Pope yielded; and 
the cardinals pronounced a condemnation, far less complete, 
however, than the vehemence of the accusers had hoped to 
secure. Twenty-three propositions extracted from the Maxims, 
were censured, but the Pontiff openly declared that such 
censure did not extend to the explanations which the 
Aichbishop of Cambray had given of his book. This sentence 

pc'ied—the misquotation, and misre- with which he calumniates — as though 
piescntation—the constant reply to it almost bioke his hcait to write w'hat 
awkwardly pressing arguments by ma- he e\ults in writing. Well might 
iicious personalities — all these things Fdnelon request that he w'’ould not 
are exposed m Fdndlon's LeU?es eu weep over him so profusely while he 
MCp07ise, and in the RCponse itself, tore him in pieces, and desire fewer 
They aie bad enough , but the student tears and more fair play ' See the 
of controversy is accustomed ip this Preface to tbe A^dpo/ise ; 59; 

imperturbable lying, to these arts of mid Jeepouse a// v /'^emar(2iies,§vi. 
insinuation. The most detestable fea- Bausset, ui. 68, 69 ; Upham, vol. 

ture of all m the part played ^ Bossuet, ii. p. 289. 

}ies in that sleek cant and teaflul uncticn 
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was delivered on the 12th of March, 1699. The submission 
of Fenelon is femous in history. He received the intelligence 
as he was about to ascend the pulpit ; he changed his subject, 
and preached a sermon on the duty of submission to supe.iiors*^^ 
Bossuet endeavoured, in vain, to represent the obedience which 
was the first to pronounce the sentence of self-condemnation, as 
a piofound hypocrisy. 


xiir. 

Madame Giiyon lingered for four years a solitary prisoner in 
the dungeons of the Bastile. In the same tower was confined 
the Man of the Iron Mask, and she may have heard, in her 
cell, the melancholy notes of the guitar with which her fellow^- 
prisoner beguiled a captivity whose honors had then lasted 
seven-and-thiity )ears. There, a constitution never strong, 
was broken down by the stony chill of rigorous winters, and by 
the noxious vapours which steamed from the stagnant moat in 
summer.®* She was liberated in 1702, and sent to Blois,— a 
picturesque old city, whose steep and nariow streets, cut into 
innumerable steps, overlook tbe Loire, — crowned on the one 
side by its fine church, and on the other by the rojal chateau, 
memorable for the murder of the Guises ; its massive iiropor- 
tions adorned by the varying tastes of successive geneiations, 
then newly beautified after the designs of Mansard, and now 
a ruin, the delight of every artist. There she lived in quiet, 
sought out from time to time by visitois from distant provinces 
and other lands, — as patient under the infirmity of declining age 
as beneath the persecutions of her earlier years,— finding, as 
she had always done, some sweet in every bitter cup, and a 
theme for praise in every trial, purified by her long affiictions, 
elevated by her hope of glory, full of charity and full of peace' 
resigned and happy to the last. Her latest letter is dated in 


Bausset, 77, 78. 


U| 5 ^iam, vol. 11. ch, 
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1717, — Bossuet had departed, and Fan^lon, — and before the 
close of that year, she also, the subject of such Jong and biller 
stuf^ had been removed beyond ail the tempests of this lo\\ei‘ 
woild. 

In the judicial combats of ancient Germany, it Was the 
Custom to place in the centre of the lists a bier, beside Whicli 
stood the accuser and the accused, at the head and at the foot, 
leaning there for some time in solemn silence before they laid 
lance in rest and encountered 111 the deadly shock. Would 
that religious controveisialists had oftener entered and main- 
tained their combat as alike in view of that final appeal in the 
unseen world of truth — with a deeper and more abiding sense 
of that supreme tribunal before which so many differences 
vanish, and where none but he who has stiiven lawfully can 
receive a ciown. Bossuet was regarded as the champion of 
Hope, and diew his sword, it was said, lest sacrilegious hands 
should remove her anchor. Fenelon girded on his aims to 
defend the cause of Charity. Alas ^ said the Pope — heart- 
sick of the protracted conflict — they foiget that it is Faith who 
is in dangei. Among the many witty sayings which tlie dispute 
suggested to the lookers-on, perhaps one of the most significant 
is that attributed to the daughter of Madame de Sevigne ‘1ST. 
de Camlnay/ said she, ‘pleads well the cause of God, but M, 
de Meaux yet better that of icligion, and cannot fail to win the 
day at Rome’ Feiidlon undertook to show that his semi- 
Quietism was supported by the authoiity of ecclesiastical tia- 
dilion, and he was unquestionably in the right. He might 
have sustained, on Romanist principles, a doctrine much less 
moderate, by the same argument. But it was his wish to lender 
mysticism as rational and as attractive as possible ; and no 
other advocate has exhibited it so puiified from extravagance, or 
secured for it so general a sympathy. The piinciple of ‘holy 
indifiference,^ howev^, must be weighed, not by the virtues 

VOL. ll '-f 
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orB'en^lon, but according to the standard of Sciiptme, — and 
such an estimable must, we believe, pronounce it mistaken. 


XIV. 

The attempt to make mysticism definite and intelligible must 
always involve more or less of inconsistency. Neveithelcss, the 
enteipiise has been repeatedly undertaken ; and it is a lemaik^ 
able fact, that such effoits have almost invariably originated in 
France Mysticism and scholasticism — the spiiit of the cloud 
and the spiiit of the snow — reign as livals thioughoiit the 
stormy region of the Middle Age. The reaction against the 
extreme of each nourished its antagonist. liugo and Richard 
of St. Victor endeavoured to effect a union, and to reconcile 
these contending products of the heart and bram. In that 
ascetic abstraction, which hides in darkness all the objects of 
sense, they sought to develop, from the dull and arid stem of 
school divinity, the most precious blossoms of the feeling ; and 
their mysticism resembles those plants of the cactusdiibe which 
unfold, from their luslieless and horny leaves, gorgeous flowers, 
that illumine, with phosphoric radiance, the darkness of the 
tropical night. The Victorines wcie succeeded in the same 
path by Bonaventura, a Frenchman by education, if not by 
birth, moie a schoolman than a mystic; and, in the fifteenth 
centiuy, by Gerson. These aie mystics who have no tales to 
tell of inspiration and of vision — their aim is to legitimize rap- 
ture, to define ecstasy, to explain the higher phenomena of the 
spirit on the basis of an elaborate psychology, to separate the 
delusive from the leal in mysticism, and to ascertain the laws of 
that mystical experience, of which they acknowledged them- 
selves to be but very partially the subjects. With this view, 
Gerson introducec' into mysticism, stiangc to say, the piinciplc 
of induction; and pioposed, by a collection and compaiison of 
recorded examples, to determine its thl^ory, and decide its 
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practice. In the Madms of the Saints, Fdndon^arries out the 
idea of Gerson, as far as was requisite for his immediate purpose. 
Both are involved in the same difficulty, and tall into the same 
contradiction What Molinos was to Fenelon, Ruysbroek was 
to Gerson. Fen^^lon wished to stop short of the spiritualism 
condemned as heretical in Molinos; Gerson, to avoid the 
pantheism he thought he saw in Ruysbroek. Both impose 
checks, which, if inefficacious, amount to nothing ; if effective, 
are fatal to the very life of mysticism, — both hold doctrines, to 
which they daie not give scope, and both are, to some extent, 
implicated in the consequences they repudiate by the principles 
they admit. 

Mysticism in France contiasts stiikingly, in this respect, with 
mysticism in Germany. Speaking geneiall}?', it may be said 
that France exhibits the mysticism of sentiment, Germany the 
mysticism of thought. The French love to geneialize and to 
classify. An arrangement which can be expie&sed by a word, 
a principle which can be crystallized into a sparkling maxim, 
they will applaud. But with them conventionalism reigns 
paramount — society is ever present to the mind of the individual 
— their sense of the ludicrous is exquisitely keen. The German 
loves abstractions for their own sake. To secure popularity for 
a visionary error in France, it must be lucid and elegant as the 
language — it must be at least an ingenious and intelligible false- 
hood but in Germany, the most grotesque inversions of 
thought and of expression will be found no hindrance to its 
acceptability, and the most hopeless ob.sciuity may be pro- 
nounced its highest merit. In this respect, German philosophy 
sometimes resembles Lycophron, who was so convinced that 
unintelligibility was grandeur, as to swear he would hang him- 
self if a man were found capable of understanding his play of 
Cassandra, Almost erery later German mystic has been a 
secluded student — almost every mystic of modern France has 
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been a brilliant conversationalist. The genius of mysticism 
rises, in Germany, in the clouds of the solitary pipe ; in France, 
it is a fashionable Ariel, who hoveis in the drawing-room, 
and hangs to the pendants of the glittering chandeKer. If 
Jacob Behmen had appeared in France, he must have counted 
disciples by units, where in Geimany he reckoned them by 
hundreds. If Madame Guyon had been born in Germany, 
rigid Lutheranism might have given her some annoyance ; but 
her earnestness would have redeemed her enthusiasm from 
ridicule, and she would have lived and died the honoured 
precursor of modern German Pietism. The simplicity and 
strength of purpose which characterize so many of the German 
mystics, appear to much advantage beside the vanity and 
affectation which have so frequently attended the manifesta** 
tions of mysticism in France. In Geimany, theosophy aiose 
with the Reformation, and was as much a theology as a science. 
In Fiance, where the Reformation had been suppressed, and 
where superstition had been ridiculed with such success, the 
same love of the marvellous was most powerful with the most 
irreligious — ^it filled the antechamber of Cagliostro uith im- 
patient dandies and grandees, trembling, and yet eager to piy 
into the future — too enlightened to believe in Christ, yet too 
ciedulous to doubt the powers of a man before whose door 
fashion drew, night after night, a line of carriages which filled 
the street. 


Note to page 245. 

A fin/ account of the proceedings against tlie Qinetists will be found if! tll« 
narrative above referied to and In Arnold’s Ka dun-iuid-ICetzcr Oe^chiiktt\ til* 
II r cap xvn. 

The motive of P6re La Chaise in urging this pioi,ecution appeals to have 
been twofold partly, to start heietics whom Hs Most Cliiistian Majesty might 
magnificently hunt, and still more to weaken the Spanish party and embarrass 
the Pope, who was suspected of leaning toward the house dt Austria, The 
audacity of the Jesuits— so formidable alv\ays, froKtu their numliers, their union, 
their unscrupulousness, and Row emboldened by support so powerfiih struck all 
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Rome wrJi tenor. A man widely leputed for sanctity, throughout a period of 
twenty yeaia~an honoured guest within the walls of the Vatican — who had 
long enjoyed, and not yet forfeited, the warm friendship o^ the Head of the 
Church— was suddenly declared the most dangerous enemy to the faith of 
Christendom To accomplish the nun of this victim, a venerable pontiff was 
threatened with the most grievous insult which infallibility could suffer. Within 
a month7 two bundled persons were thrown into the dungeons of the Inquisi- 
tion, — and many of these were eminent for rank, for leainmg, or for piety. Only 
the giossly stupid or the scandalously dissolute could feel themselves secure To 
hint a question concerning the justice of a single step in prosecutions remark- 
able, even at Rome, for the baseness and illegality of their agents and their acts 
— to live a quiet and letiring life — to appear infrequently at confession or at 
mass, — these were circumstances sufficient to render any man suspected of 
Quietism , and if the informer were hungry, or a private enemy alert, from sus- 
picion to conviction was but a step 

But the persecutors were destined to meet with many mortifications in their 
course. Molmos and his friend Petrucci — a bishop, and aftei wards a cardinal 
— defended themselves, on their first summons, with such skill and intrepidity, 
that the writings which had been ciiculated against them weie condemned as 
libellous The case of Petiucci repiesents that of the gieat majority against 
whom the chaige of Quietism was biought Not an accusation could be sub- 
stantiated, save this, — that blameless as his life might be, he had giown remiss 
in some of those outwaid observances which are the pnde of Pharisaic 
sanctity Thus defeated at the outset, the Jesuits were reinforced and icndered 
victorious by the falsehoods of D’Ltiees, who refused to hear a word Molmos 
had to say m defence of his own writings. The Count and Countess Vespi- 
niani weie ai rested, with other persons, to the number of seventy 1 hey were 
accused of omitting the exterior practices of religion, and of giving themselves 
to solitude and piajer. The Countess bravely ausweicd, that she had dis- 
covered her manner of devotion only to her confessor , he must hav^e betrayed 
her ; who but idiots would confess, if confession was made the engine of the 
persecutoi— if no secret was sacred — if to confess might be to lie ac the mercy 
of a villain? Ilenceforwaid she would confess to God alone A rank so high' 
must be respected. Words so bold were dangerous So the Vespmiam were 
set fiee. The circular letter sent out against the Quietists was treated with 
indifierence by most of the Italian bishops — not unleavened, many of them, by 
this obnoxious kind of piety Nay, worse* for once, an epistle from the 
Inquisition was published. The unfortunate letter escaped somehow — was 
translated into Italian — all Rome was reading it. The world looked m on the 
procedure ot the Holy Office, 10 the shame and bitter vexation of its holy men. 
It was said that the Inquisition collected some tw'enty thousand letters, or copies 
of letters, sent and received by Molmos, and that when he was arrested, tw'ent> 
crowns' worth of letters addiessed to him were seized at the post-office So 
extended was the influence of the heretic— so little likely, therefore, to perish 
with him Some ecclesiastics had the candour to admit that most of the 
Quietists showed themselves better instructed than their accuseis, and confiontcd 
their judges so ably, with passages, authorities, and arguments, that they could 
only be silenced by authority and force. 

I'lie letter of Caidinal Caiaccioh to Innocent, about the Quietists, represents 
them as poisons who attempt passive mental prayer and ‘ contemplatio,' with- 
out the pievious prcparation*of the ‘ via puigativa ' Dieadful to relate, som& 
of tliem iiad been knowm to leave their losaias unfmgered, to tefiisc to make 
the sign of the to declaie cnicifixes ritliei m then wav th m ollieiwise' 

1 lo tluni ipward attraction tl an to dni'ct{n-- Some, t nnigh 
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laymen, and though manied, communed daily — an ominous sign— for it 
betokened the lowering (in then minds, at least) of that high paitition wall, 
which Rome had made so strong, between clergy and laity—betwcen the reli- 
gious far excelleifoc and the vulgar herd of Christians, who weie to be saved 
only through the former. See Bausset’s Histoire de Feniion, hv. ii. , PUces 
yiistificatives^ No. 


Note to page 259 

Fdn^lon could with ease biing fiom the arsenal of tiadition even more proofs 
than he needed for the establishment of his doctimc. No pie\aucation or 
sophistry could conceal the fact that Bernaid, Albcitus Magnus, Fiancis de 
Sales, Theresa, Catharine of Genoa, and othei saints, had used language con- 
cerning pure love, authenticating more than all that Fdndlon w*as solicitous to 
defend. Thus much was proven, — even subtracting those passages which 
F^ndlon unwittingly cited from an edition of De Sales’ Enheiiens, said to be 
full of interpolations Thespiiitual histoiy of Friar Lament and of Francis de 
Sales furnished actual examples of the most extreme case Fdndlon was willing 
to put. Bossuet's true answer was the reply he gave on the question to Madame 
de la Maisonfoit,— such lare and extraordinary cases should be left out of our 
consideration, they should not be diawn within the lange of possible cxpeiience, 
even for Cluistians considerably advanced [Phelipeaux, hv 1, pp 165-176 ) 
In dispute with F6n61on, instead of admitting the fact, as with La Maisonfort, 
the polemic gets uppermost, and he tiies very dishonestly to explain aw'ay the 
language of De Sales, while he misrepresents and garbles that of F6n6lon. 
See Cinquthme Lcttre en Eifonse d divers Rents , P 7 cmibe Lelire en P^ponse 
d celle de M VRvcqne de Meatix,' Maximes des Saints^ art. v. 

F(5n61on diaws a subtile distinction between the object of love and the motive 
of lo\e That love in God which rendeis him om eternal blessedness, is among 
the objects of our love — for God has so revealed himself, but is not the motive 
of It {Masf des SainU, ait iv ) Do we desiie happiness less, he asks, because 
we desire it from a woithy motive, — / e , as desired by God ^ Do we extinguish 
hope by exalting and legulatmg it? [Riiticticiis utr la Pelij^iohj CKilvies, 
tom. 1 p 35) If any one of us knew that he should be annihilated at death, 
ought he less to love the infinitely Good ? Is not eternal life a gilt which God 
IS free to giant or to withhold? ’Shall the love of the Christian who is to have 
cteinal life be /ess than that of him who anticipates annihilation, just because 
the love of God to him is so much more - Shall such a gift <.01 v<' only to m.xke 
love interested’ [Siir le Pin Atnour, xi.x. Compaic alsoybav. des Satiitf, 
art. 10, II, 12 ; Correipoudance, let, 43 ) 

Fdndlon is very careful to state that disinterested love is put to its most painful 
proof only m lare and extieme cases, — that the love which is mteiested is not a 
sin, only a low^er religions stage, and that he who lequiies that staff is to 
bewaie how he thiows it aside pi ematmely, ambitious of aspiiitu.il peifcctiou 
which may be beyond Ins i each. Bossuct endeavoiued to show that if Ionic- 
Ion’s doctune weie tiuc, any love except the disinteiestcd was a mime 
[Instnidious ct Avis, &c , xx. , Shi le Piir Amour, p 329; Max. des Saints, 
ait, m., and sundiy qualifications of unpoitancc, conccnnng self-abandunmeiu 
in the ‘ dpieuves extremes,’ ait. i\ ) 


Note to page 259 

Such is the explanation in the letlei to I,a Maisonfort. But i cucloii h not 
always—perhaps, could not possibly be— quite consistent with himself on tins 
most dehcate of questions. Beyond a doubt, the qj^tempt practically to apply 
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this doctrine concerning reflex acts constitutes the morbid element in his s^sttMu 
■ — IS the one refinement above all others fatally unnatural. Theic is great truth 
in F^n^lon’s warnings against nervous, impatient introspection. Against an 
evil so prevalent, and so constantly fosteied by the confessional and Uie direc- 
tors, ft was high time that some one should piotest But, alas f not only does 
F^ndlon himself uphold, most zealously, that very diiecioiship, but this stiam 
after a 15 ve perfectly disinterested tempts the aspiiant to be continually hunting 
inwardly after tiaces of the hated self, which will never quite vanish Happy, 
accoidingto Fdndlon, is that leligionist who can sacrifice, not only himself, but 
the sacrifice of himself— who bin ns the burnt offeiing — who gives up the con- 
sciousness of having given himself up~and who has 1 cached, without hnow'ing 
it, the pinnacle of Christian perfection Tlie leader will find specimens of his 
moic guarded language m the lettei lefeired to in the Insi) udions Avis, &c. 
x\ , Miiv dcs Saini<;, art \in ; Leitres SpintiicUes, \iii I'his last, a letter to 
vSocur Charlotte de St Cyprien, is of importance, as containing definitions of 
my&tical terms, similar in substance to those gi\en m the Maxnnes, and moie- 
ovei, highly appioved by Bossuet, a yeai alter the conieiences at Issy. I he 
strongest evpiessions are found m the Insintctions et Avis, vxii xxiii. He 
sa}S, — Pom consommei le sacrifice de puiification en nous des dons do Dieu, il 
faut done achevci dc detmiie riiolocaiiste , ilfaut tout peidie, m^me Tabandon 
apeipu pai lequel on se \oit In id a sa peitc — P 342 Compaie the allusion to 
the unconscious piayer of bt. Anthony, ilfav des S niiis, ait. xxi 

Note to page 259. 

L’activitd que les mystiques blamenc n’est pas Taction idelle et la co-opdration 
de Tame i lagiace , e’est seulement unc ciaiute inquiete, ou unc fcivcui em- 
pressde qui recherche les dons de Dicii pom sa pi opie consolation 
SpirnueUes, xiii So also, m the letlci to La Haisonfoit, he shows that the 
state of passivity does not pieclude a gtcat number of distinct acts 'Ihis is 
what the mystics call co-opeialing witli God without activity of our owm — a 
subtlety which those may seek to uiitlei stand wlio caie Fdndlon means to 
loibid a schlsh nolation, whicli, on pretence of quietude, neglects daily duty, 
'liue repose in God calmly discharges such obligations as "they come We 
h ivc seen an example of this in St Theresa Fdnelon is not piepared to go 
the length of John of the Cioss, who denies oui co-operation altogclhei — 
Maxuiics dc'i 3 uints, art xxx and xxix. Ils nc font plus d’actes empressds et 
marquds par line sccousse inqmbte • ilsfont des actes si paisibles et si uniformes, 
que CCS actes, qiioique trhs-iecls, tr^s-successifs, et meme mteirompus, leur fax- 
ai\<tent ou un seul acte sans inteiruption, ou un repos continiiel. 

henelon is at any time leady to endoise all the counseL of John of the Cioss, 
as to the duty of leaving behind {oufie-fauer) all appaiitions, sounds, tastes, 
evei ythmg visionaiy, sensuous, or themgic With the giossei forms of mysticism 
he has no sympathy. Pie even endeavours to repiesent St. 1 heiesa as an advo- 
cate of the pmei and moie lefined mysticism, adducing the scarce-attainable 
''Cventh and ovci looking the sensuous chaiactei of the preceding six. 

d'lunesa might, m the abstiact, rate the visionless altitude above the valley of 
vision; but she inefeued, foi heiself, unqiicsUonably, the valley to tiie moun- 
tain ( ]fd\. (An Siiai 3 , xix ; LeUn's Sfu iiuelle<;, xiv. xvi xvii ) In a letter on 
( xtiaoulmary gifts, he lepcats the pie<‘ept of John— ' Aller tou)Ouis pai Ic non- 
veil ,' and ‘ outie-passer les gi.mds dons, et maichei dans la puie foi comrae si 
on ue les avait jias 1C9US.' He consigns the soul, m like innnivn, ton blank 
abstiaction^ — to what Luther would have called ‘ a void tedium ' Tout ce qiii est 
gotjt et ferveur sensible, linage cict;, lumicrq (hstmete ct aper^ue, domic ufic 
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fausse conftcince, cl fait line impie^sion trop vive ; on les u'foit avcc ]Oie, et on 
les qiutte avec peine An contraiie, dans la nudite de la pine foi, on ne doit 
lien voir , on n’a ^ilus en soi ni pensde in volonte , on tioine tout dans cette 
simplicity generale, sans s’arreter a rien de distinct , on ne poss6de rien, mais on 
est possedi’. — Lett} e \wii 1 he veiy acts of w Inch Contemplation is made up, are, 
sa}s Fenclou — ‘ Si simples, si diiects, si paisibles, si iiniformcs, qu’ils Wontiicn 
de marque pai 0(1 lame puissc les distinguei ’ — Max, dc<i Sanity, ait. xxi. 
What such acts can be, must remain tor ever a mysteiy unfathomable It is for 
these inexplicable ' atie^ distuut^' that the convenient 'Jacihte <^phiale is pio- 
\ided {Cot redpoll dance ^ lettre 43 , comp Leittes Splritiiclks, xiu. 448 ) 

hendlon is also careful to guaid his mysticism against the pietences of special 
levelation and any troublesome insuboidination on the part of the ‘inner light,’ 
or I'attiait intdiieur. The said ‘ attrait,’ he justly obseives, ‘ ii’est point une in- 
spiration muaculeuse et prophdtique, qiu rende I’dine infailliblc, ni impeccable, 
111 ind^pendant, de ladiiection des pasteurs, ce n'est que la grAce, qiu est sans 
CLSse prdvenante dans tous les justes, et qiu est plus spdciale dans les dines 
dlcvdes par I’aniour ddsmtercsse,' &:c. — Loc. at, p. 450, Max dcs Samis ^ art. 
XMX and vii. 


Nu'IE to page £62, 

Fdadlon gives his leasons for lefusiiig to affix his appioval to Bossuct's book, 
in letters to Tionson and Madame de Mainteiion, and in the R<!ponsi\ {Cone- 
\pondance, letties 52, 53, 57 , Riponse a, la Relation, chap v ) It was a stiong 
point for Fdnclon against JBossuet that the latter had administeied to iMadamc 
Guyon the sacraments, and gianted her a favourable cei titicate, after leading the 
very books m which ho professed afterwaids to rliscovei the most llagitious 
designs In thinking bettei, therefoie, of hei intentions than of her langiuige, 
hdndlon was no more hei paitisan or defendei than Hossuet himself had be<‘n, 
up to that point The act of submission Bossuet made hei sign was not a 
letiactation of error, but simply a declaration that she had nevei licldanv of tlx* 
eirors condemned m the pastoral letter — that she always meant to VMiteina 
sense altogethei oitliodox, and had no conception that any dangcious inteipic- 
tation could be put upon the teims which, in hei ignoiance, she h.id emplovcd. 
[Rlponse a la Relation, chap 1 ) Phehpeaux sees in (‘vciything Fdnyion wiote 
— tne notes for the ilAniWJ—the memoranda he sent to Bossuet, only one pur- 
pose— an insane resolve to defend Madame Guyon at all costs lie chooses to 
imagine that every step taken by her was secretly dictated by Fdnfilnn In fact, 
hovvcvei, fiom the time the fust suspicions aiose, Fenclou began to withdiaw 
trom Madame Guyon his foimer intimacy Nothing could cx'ci'cd his caution 
in the avoidance of all implication with one whose language was susccptiljle of 
such fatal misconstruction He could probably have taken no bcttei couise. 
He endeavouied to retain the coutroveisy about the leal ciuestion, that she miglit 
be foigotten But it soon became evident that he himselt was the party att4icked, 
and with a viiulence for which the scandals attiibuted to Madame (Uuyoii fur- 
nished an instrument too tempting to be neglected The chaiges against 
Madame Guyon increased m magnitude— not with her lesisLince, for she made 
none— but with that of Fynyion. {Rdpoiise, xxiii. hvxiv. lx.) 

Note to page 264. 

(T 

The motives with which Fenelon wiotc and published llu' Maxi on luc fully 
stated by himself. It was not to defend IMadame Guyon, but to rescue the 
doctiine of pure love, thieatened with destruction ^y the glowing piejudicc 
v!24U]^t the icligion of the 'insyaid \yoy ’ ft w^s nqt tp cscum' ih». (Sm^xni 
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but to pieserve, by due distinctions, souls attached to the true mysticism, from 
the illusions of the false It was to give their full and legitimate scope to those 
venerable piinciples which a heretical Quietism was saic? to have abused 
Mystitnsm was not to be extinguished by denying the truth it contained Let, 
then, the true be separated irom the false Ihe Jllamims weie believed by 
Fdndlon'^o contain no position contiaiy to the ai tides of Issy The passages 
which cannot be reconciled with the limitations imposed by those ai tides are not 
Ins own, but quotations from De Sales and others The Andalusian Illiinimati 
bad rendered the greatest saints suspected Theresa, Alvarez, John of the Cross, 
stood in need of defendeis. Ruysbioek, whom Bellarmme called the gieat coti- 
templatist , Tauler, the Apostle of Geimany, had lequired and had found 
champions, the one in Dionysius the Caithusian, the other in Blosius. The 
Cardinal Berulle felt compelled to enter the lists on behalf of St Fiancis de 
Sales, ioi suspicions had' been cast upon the wisdom of that eminent saint. 
Such examples might well alaim all those whose icligion was embiied with 
mysticism, — all those to whom a faith of that t>pe was a necessity Let it be 
openly declared where the path of safety lies, and wheie the dangeis commence. 
The Maxims w'eie to furnish a via media betw'een the extreme of those who 
lepudiated mystical theology altogether, and the excesses of the false mystics. 
The doctrines stigmatized as false thioughout the Maxims, aie what Fdndlon 
supposed to be the tenets ot Molmos, judging fiom the sixty-cight piopositions 
condemned at Rome The Faux, thciefoie, which opposes to the Viai is, for 
the most pait, a men* chimera — made up of doctiines leally believed by scarcely 
any one, —only taught, peihaps, now^ and then, by designing piiests to women, 
fur the ])m poses ol seduction See the ‘ Avcrtissement' to x\\it JMaxiim , Pie- 
mieie Leiiic cn Pepomc, <S:c p in , Coi le^pondaucc, lettie 59, and the letter 
on the Minima, to the Pope, JVic/ipcau\% p 239 


Xoii: TO PAGi 20 ^ 

Among the expelled was the bnlliant, unmanageable Madame de la Maison- 
fort — the last woman in the woild to have been shut up mthe small monotony of 
St Cyr T he history of ni} sticism at St Cyr is a miniature of its history at large 
The question by w'hich it is tiled is simply practical Will it subordinate itself? 
If so, let It floiuish If not, root it out Jean d’Avila, 111 his Audi, luha, ei 
Vide, has a section enlUled Dei> Fausses RtMlations The whole tjuestion 
turns on this point. Is the visionary obedient to dircctoi, superior, <S:c If so, 
the visions aieofOod. If not, the NHionsaieof the Devil [(Jiuvics du B 
yean D' Avila, Audi, Fill a, et Vide, chapp 50-55) 

Madame Guyon, in becoming a leligious instructiess, as she did, only followed 
examples honouied by tlie Romish Church Angela de Foligni, the two 
Catharines of Biena and of Genoa, St Theiesa, and others, had become the 
spuitual guides of numlitiis, both men and women, lay and ecclesiastic. At 
another junctuic the kind of levival intioduced by Aladame Guyon might have 
met with encouragement. Hut her tendency was piecisely that of which the 
tunes w'erc least toleiant, and hei disposition to follow her inward attraction 
lathei than the counsels of piclates was magnihed to propoitions so portentous 
t(» t'xcliicle all hope The m)sticism of I'ciidlon, judged by the test of obedi- 
ence, should eeitamly have b^^t*n spared With an anxiety almost ncivous, he 
mcukiiics wlieuwei he can tho e* jnecepts of abject scivility towards the diicctor 
which UK! *'0 agusMbh* (o hi'i < lunch, Wdieievei the diiectoi h in question, we 
loa* sigiit ol Fenflun, we vs* only the piu ■-t. Hut neilhei lus own sinceic pio- 
h mun of sid»uU"Sion, noi bii eoustant ettoif to pla<v eseiv one iLe untlei’ 
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feet of some ecclesiastic or other,* could save him from a condemnation pro- 
nounced, not on religious, but political grounds. 

In this respect F^n^lon was anything but the esprit /i;;/ which the scepticism 
of a later age so fervently admired I-Iis letteib on leligious subjects abound m 
directions foi absolute obedience, and in warnings against the exeicise of tlumglit 
and judgment on oui cTwn account 1 hough Madame cle la Maisouioi t knew 
hciself urteily unfit for the religious vocation which Madame do Mamtenon 
wished her to embiace, F< 5 n^lon could tell her that hei icpugnance, hci anguish, 
her tears, weie nothing, opposed to the decision of five com tly ecclesiastics, 
affirming that she liad the vocation He wiitcs to say, La vocation nc se main- 
feste pas moms pai la decision d’autrui que par notie piopic attiait — Corife- 
spoJidance, lettre 19 See also LctUcs Sptntuellcs, 18, 19, 169 The inward 
attiaction presents some perplexity. In one instance it is only another wold for 
taste [Ibid 35), and in another place the attiaction of giace is equivalent to an 
act of observation and judgment [Ibid. 176) Heie, with so inan> in\ sties, 
Fdndlon can only follow the 'mot,' fiom which he fancies he escapes (,441) . 
The knot of these inteiioi difficulties is cut by the directorship. 

If F^ndlon speaks unccitainly as to what is the inward attiaction, and what 
IS not, much more would the majoiity of mystics be solely peiplexed in their 
own case. The mystics, bewildeied and weaned with intense selt-scrutiay, sees 
all swim befoie his eyes. He can be suie of nothing. Whatever alternative he 
chooses he has no sooner acted on the choice than'he finclb self m the act, and 
fancies the other load the light one He is distressed by finding inclination and 
inward attraction changing, while he gazes, into each other, * and back again, 
times without number. He is afiaid to do wffiat he likes — this may be'sclf- 
pleasmg He is afraid to do what he does not like— for this may be pci veisencss 
•^some culpable self-will, at least The life of a devotee, so conscientious and 
so unfortunate, is rendeied tolerable only by the dncctoi The m.in wiio can 
put an end to this inward stiife about tiffics— which aie anything but tuflus to 
the sufferei — is welcomed as an angel fiom heaven Casiiistiy, the cieatuio of 
the confessional, lendeis its parent a necessity Fendlon laments the abusi's of 
the system, but he will rather believe that mnacles will be coiitmu.ill} wrought, 
to rescue the faithful from such mischiefs, than question (as bolder nu sties, like 
Harphius had done) the institution itself, E\en the mistakes and bad p.issions 
of superiois will be wrought into blessings foi the obedient. la Duaiton, 
pp. 677, 67S. 



CHAPTER III. 


All opinions and notions, though never so true, about things spiritnaU may 
be the very matter of heiesy, when they aie adheiedto as the piinciple and end, 
with obstinacy and acquiescence ; and, on the contraiy, opinions and specula- 
tions, however false, may be the subject of orthodo\>, and \eiy well consist with 
It, when they aie not stiffly adhered to, but only employed in the seivice of dis- 
posing the soul to the faith of entire lesignation, which is the only true ortho- 
doxy wheiem theie can be no heicsy nor capital erroiiis — Poirlt." 

1 1 nLLOUGHBY. I think, Atheiton, you have been some- 
^ ^ what too indulgent on that question of disinterested 
love. To me it appears sheer presumption for any man to 
pretend that he loves God without any regard to self, when his 
very being, with its power to know and love, is a gift — when he 
has nothing that he did not receive, — when his salvation is 
wholly of favour, and not of merit, — and when, from the very 
first, he has been laid under an ever-increasing weight of obli- 
gation beyond all estimate. On this matter Oliver Ciomwell 
appears to me a better divine than Fenelon, when he writes, ^ I 
have received plentiful wages befoiehand, and I know that I 
shall never earn the least mite.^ 

Goweu. Yet Fenelon bases disinteiested love on the 
docliine which denies to man all possibility of merit. 

Atoerton. I think Willoughby looks at Fenelon's teaching 
concerning disinteiested love too much apait from his times 
and his Chuich. Grant that this disinterestedness is a need- 
less and unattainabfe refinemtnt, savouring of that high-flown, 
ultia-human devotion so much affected by Romish saintship — 
still it has its serviceabte truth, as opposed to the sei vile and 
mercenary religionism which the Romanist system must 
ordinarily producci 
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Willoughby. It is the less of two evils, perhaps ; but, let 
divines say what they will, men cannot abjure self as such a 
doctrine requires. Man may ask it of his fellowmien, but ‘God 
does not lequire it of them, when he tells them He would have 
all men to be saved. That inalienable desire of individual 
well-being, to which God appeals, these theologians disdain. 

Gower. But man comes into this world to live for some- 
thing higher than happiness. 

Willoughby. That depends on what you mean by the 
woid. Of course, life has a purpose far above that snug 
animalism which some men call happiness. In opposition to 
that^ the outcry revived of late against happiness, as a motive, 
has its full light. But I mean by happiness, man’s true well- 
being — that of his higher, not his lower nature — that of his nature, 
not for a moment, but for ever. With such happiness, duty^ 
however stern, must always ultimately coincide. I say, man was 
formed to desiie such a realisation of the possibilities of his 
nature, that to bid him cease or slacken m this desiie is a 
ciuelty and a folly, and that the will of God ought nevei loi an 
instant to be conceived as hostile to such well-being. If He 
were, why hear we of Redemption ? And I may point with 
reverence to the Incarnate Peifectness, Svho, ///4» jey ihai 
was set before him., endured the cioss/ he would die to know 
the blessedness of restoring to us our life. Only the most sub- 
lime self-sacrifice could account such a result a recompense ; and 
that recompense he did not refuse to keep constantly in view. 

Atherton. Your dispute is very much a question of words. 
True self-annihilation certainly does not consist in being 
without a personal aim, but in suppressing ail that within us 
Yhich would degrade that aim below the highest. 

Gower. The Quietists are right inumdervaliiing, as they dt:i 
meie pleasurable feeling in religion. 

AtiIKRTON, C^uite SQ : in I4i' as ihf mean to say by such 
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depreciation that God may be as truly near and gracious in 
spiritual sorrow as in spiritual joy, — that inward delights and 
blissful states of mind are not to be put virtually in the place 
of Chiiast, as a ground of trust — that the witness of the Spirit 
does not evince itself in the emotional nature merely, but is 
realised in the general consciousness of a divine life, which is 
its own evidence. But I think the Quietists too much over- 
look the fact that peace, rising at times to solemn joy, is after 
all. the fwrmal state of the Christian life, and as such, always a 
legitimate object of desire. 

Gower. As to disinterested love, once more, may we not 
take Bunyan as a good example of the mean between our two 
extremes ? When in prison, and uncertain whether he might 
not soon be condemned to die, the thought came into his 
mind Suppose God should withdraw Himself at the very 
last moment — fail to support me at the gallows — abandon me. 
But he lesisted the temptation like a man. He tells liow he 
said within himself, ‘ If God doth not come in (to comfort me), 
I will leap off the ladder even blindfold into eternity, sink or 
swim, come heaven, come hell. It was my duty,’ he declared, 
Ho stand to His woid, whether He would ever look upon me, 
or save me at the last, or not.’ 

Willoughby. I can understand Bunyan. He was driven 
to that self-abandonment, and his faith made its brave stand 
there ; he did not seek it But the Quietists would have us 
cultivate, as the habit of Christian perfection, that self-oblivion 
which is, in fact, only our resource in the hottest moment of 
temptation. Why shut ourselves up in the castle-keep, if not 
an outwork has been carried ? 

Atherton. What a torrent of cant and affectation must 
have been set a flowing when Quietism became the fashion for 
awhile 1 What self-complacent chatter about self-annihilation ; 
and how easily might the detail of spiritual maladies and 
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imaginary sins be made to minister to display I Is it not thus 
Pope describes Affectation ? — how she 

Famfi into airs, and languishes with piide, 

On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe 
Wiapt m a gown for sickness, and foi show. 

Gower. That leminds me of Zoiliis, pretending to be ill, that 
he might exhibit to his friends the new purple counterpane just 
come from Alexandiia. 

Willoughby. But I can imagine some, in earnest, seeking 
refuge in Quietism — doing so rathei in desperation than in as- 
piration — heait sick, weaiy of the world. Such would find but 
cold comfort. In vain would they be surrounded with offers of 
supeisensible manifestations, divine touches, tastes, illapses — 
ethereal, super-angelic — not to say superhuman, fare. Craving 
some tangible consolation, some food adapted to their nature, 
they would be mocked with these pictures of a feast, — with 
promise of the sustenance proper only to some othci race of 
creatures. 

Atherton. As though one should feed a sick lion on ginger- 
bread and liqueurs. 

Gower. Or one might liken such poor disappointed creatures 
to the lamb brought into the chinches on St. Agnes’ da}', 
reclined on its cushion fringed with gold, its cars and tail 
decked with gay ribbon, — ^bleating to church music — petted and 
adorned, in a manner to it most unintelligible and unsatisfy- 
ing — and seeming, to the ear of the satirist, to cry all the 
while, — 

Alack, and alas ' 

What’s all this white damask to daisies an<i gum ' 

Kate. Helen and I were much interested in that old book 
you lent us, Mr. Atherton, T/ie Life of Mistress Antonia 
Bourignojf an excellent woman, shamefully persecuted. 

^ See Note on p, 289. 
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Atherton. I think so. She took upon herself, you see, tc 
rebuke the Chuich as well as the woild. 

Mrs. Atherion. And had large propeg-y left her, -which 
excited the cupidity of those Fathers of the Oratory, wdio gave 
her such trouble. 

Gower. I never heard of her before. 

Atherton. Her Quietism was veiy similar to that of 
Madame Guyon, but she was not, like her, mixed up with a 
controversy famous in histoiy. She found, however, a faithful 
FenGon in her accomplished disciple, Peter Poiret,* a liberal 
and large-minded Quietist, whose mysticism may be said to 
occupy a position beween that of the German Theology and 
our English Platonists. 

Willoughby. I greatly enjoyed reading some parts of his 
Divine Qlconomy, Tennyson's stanza expresses the spirit of 
his theology : — 

Our little systems have then day , 

They have their day and cease to be : 

'riicy are but bioLen lights of Thee, 

And Thou, O Lord, ait more than tliev, 

Atherton. Yet his six volumes add one more to our many 
systems. The vitiating element, m a theology otherwise very 
faiily balanced, is the extreme to which he carries the doctrine 
of passivity. In religion, he will have the understanding utterly 
inert.® 

Willoughby. Yet he uses, very effectively, in his writings, 
the faculty he calls on us to resign^ 

Atherton. It is very common with mysticism to demand, in 
that way, a sacrifice which it docs not make itself. With Poirot, 
Philosophy, Crilicibm, and Rhetoric, are the curse of the Church 
-—the sources of all false theology. 

Willoughby. Still there is much truth in his assertion that 

2 See Hole on p. 290T 


* See Second Note on p. 290. 
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all positive religion accomplishes its puipose only as it leads to 
a filial subjection of the soul to God— as it conducts incn. be- 
yond itself, to immediate intercourse with Deity. 

Atherton. William Law has the same idea . it constitutes, 
with him, the basis of all levealed religion. 

Willoughby. It is mainly on this ground, I suppose, that 
Poiret adopts an eschatology moie mild than that of the Cal- 
vinism which he forsook. He is not without his hopes con- 
cerning heathens heioafter. He believes in a state of purifira- 
tion after death, for those who depaitcd, in a state of giace, 
but not yet ripe for the full enjoyment of heaven. 

Atherton. It is significant that the first step taken by 
Protestant Mysticism, after departing from Calvinistic, Lutheian, 
01 Anglican orthodoxy, should always be an endeavour to 
mitigate the gloom w^hich hangs over the doctiine of the futuie 
state. 

Mrs. Atherton. I ha\e also been leading M. E}nard’s 
Life of Madame de Krudeiicr. She appears to me an inferior 
Madame Guyon — falling veiy short of her jucdccessoi in real 
elevation of soul and power of mind, and dc('idedly more 
ciedulous. 

Atherton. She vas nevei chastened by trials so se\XTC as 
those w'hich befel Madame Guyon oi Antoinette Pouiignon. 1 
do not think her insincere altogether, — she meant well, ami 
often deceived herself ; but she never thoioughly compiered her 
inordinate vanity and love of display. When her novel of Vala ie 
had outlived its day of puffery — when she had ceased to shine 
in the world of fashion, she achieved distinction as a secress 
and guide of souls at the Hotel Montchenu. 

Willoughby. A tuft-hunting soit of Quietism, hers. What 
a picture Talleyrand gives of the eveiiHig religious service in he * 
drawdng-rooro, when the allies were in Paris. The Phnperor 
Alexander was a frequent visitor, piomiirat among notabilities 
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from every court in Eiuope. M. Empe}taz, in liis gown, 
played and preached; Madame de Krudener, with hei blue 
eyes and long darb djcks, would converse on the inteiior life, 
with guest after guest, in the inner apartment, or haply come 
forwarePand deliver a pr'ophecyP 

Atherton. She had all the tact of a woman of the world, an 
impressive manner, and a fascinating gift of utterance. Her 
mysticism leceived its prophetic impulse chiefly from the pre- 
dictions of apietcndcd clairvoyante, managed by a knave.® 
Mrs. Atherton Jung Stilling and Swedenborg had also 
their share in giving that bent to her enthusiasm. I think she 
may have done good in some quarters. 

Atherton. Veiy likely. The world is seldom the worse 
for the shock it leceives when some one speaks out a strong 
belief in unseen leahties, even though not always in the wisest 
way. 


See Ri'i'datiops f,om the Life of 
Pit nee Tallevrand , and compaie Ey- 
naid, de Madame de Kniaencr, 
chap, wii Madame de Gcnlis wiitcs 
of her, * M®. de Knulcner disait les 
choses les plus singulicres avee im 
calme qui les rcndait peibuasives , elle 


ctait ccitainement de tres bonne foi j 
elle me parut otre aiir.able, spiritiiclle 
ct d’une oiwinalite ties piquantc.’ — 

P. 30 

See the ^\hole stoiy of the pastoi 
Fontaine and I^Iaua Kummerin, m 
Eynard. 


Note to page 286. 

An anonymous work, entitled An Apology for Me Antonia Bourignon (T.ond, 
1699), contains an account of her hte It was not her design to foimd a s<*i t, 
for she tanglit that of sects theie weie too many exclusive foimulas and ho-.iile 
svstems had copuptiU Chiistcndom, and made it a veiy Babel She wished to 
loisake the woild, witli a few associates, bound by no vows, distinguished by no 
habit, vvorMMg vviththeii hands, and giving themselves to pi avei and meditation. 
.She was much icsoited to by ichgioiu* poisons of every communion, as a guide 
to the highei (h grees of the Chiistian hie She believed that special light was 
granted hei fot die imeipietatiou of Sciiptiire, .and that it was her mission to 
lecall the Clhmcli liom foimalism and human notions to spiutuahty andQuiet’st 
devotion She appeals to liave been tiuly successful in avvaLening and stiinu- 
lating iclnpou') aspiiation m vcivmany mind-., till the stoim of persecution, 
laised by liei sweeping ceiv-iue bf the (‘celesiasucal woild, dicve hci fiom one 
bidin'i-pliee to anothei, thiuughout .Schleswig and Holstein She died, at last, 
impoverished and de^eit^'d, concealcsl in a wictched lodging .it '\mst(n<lam. 

VOL. H. ^ V 
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Hei letters are those of a pious and sensible woman, dear-hcadcd, precise, and 
decided m vexatious business details, and singularly ficc from all obscurencss or 
ihapsody. Swamnierdam, the naturalist, was one of her disciples Her Quietism 
was a welcome doctrine to many among Romanists, Lutherans, and Calvinists. 
Her bitterest persecutois were fcund among the clergy of every denomination. 
The Jesuits of Frcdend stadt wished for fuel to burn her. The priests of the 
Oiatory at Mechlin defrauded her of her property. Lutheian and Calvinist 
pastors alike, wrote, spoke, and preached against^her with such vnulencc that 
the zealous populace of Flensburg were leady to teai her in pieces tor the glory 
of God. pp 310-313 Comp Lettejs'ww win wiv. . A Collet tio/i 0/ 

Letters 107 ttlen by Mn A Boungiwn, Load 170S ) 

Note ro page 287. 

Poiret was a Calvmisticcleigyman, who, after his acquaintance with Antoiriette 
Bouiignon, and much leading of mystical wnteis, lelinqiiislied his oftice. fn 
his retirement he wiote a number of theological works, cf which tlie best known 
IS his system of divinity, entitled The Divifie CEco 7 io? 7 iv lie possessed a goodly 
measiiie of that scholarship and philosophic ciiltuie which, as a mystic, he at 
,ince uses and depreciates. 

Our higher faculty — the understanding, 01 intellect, he calls it— is "not (like 
what he terms ‘ reason’) a limited capability , but ‘ being made foi C5od is in a 
manner infinite, so as to be able to exert infinite acts, that is, to laise itself up 
to the contemplation of God as incomprehensible, infinite, and above all parti- 
cular forms of conceiving him.’ If, therefore, we make an absolute surrender of 
this faculty to God, and so, by a passive ‘implicit faith,' yield ourselves up to 
whatsoever He may be pleased to communicate to us, vve leceive Him ' m a 
manner woithy of Him, above all particular and bounded conception, light, and 
sentiment ’ Then, he says, we practically own this fundamental tmth, 'that 
God IS infinite and incomprehensible , that he is a Light, a Good, a W’isdom, a 
Power, a Justice, — m a word, a Being above all compiehension and thought ’ 
He bids us lemember that oui appi eh elisions of God, however tiue, as derived 
from his owm word and from particular communications of his own, are neces- 
sarily partial and imperfect, so that ‘a true and pure faith, while embracing the 
particular divine lights, will not legard chiefly the particular forms, but the 
infinite God that is annexed to them, and comprehends in himself infinitely 
more than the particulars he has disclosed to us ' [Div QHcott. vol. v. chap. iv. 
§§ 37-41 ) 

XVhat is true in this doctrine has seldom been denied — viz. that bevond our 
highest apprehension of God, his nature extends infinitely. We know but parts 
of his ways. We know that infinity lies behind all our • bounded conceptions 
but what that infinity is, no surrender of the Intellect can disclose to us. 

Note to page 287. 

Here Poiret shall speak for himself — 

‘ The Understanding, to pass into the order of faith, must have these two 
conditions ; the first, that il be empty, and shut to all ideas of woi Idle things*, 
both heavenly and earthly ; the second, that it keep itself open before God after 
an indeterminate and general manner, not particularly fixing upon anything. 
This being supposed, with the faith of desuc^afoie-mcntioned, (^od causes to 
rise in the soul his divme light, which is his eternal substantial word, wdiich does 
himself modify (if I may so say), or lather fills and quickens the understanding 
of the soul, and enlightens it as he pleases. p. 93. 
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'It ^\l]l be objected, it may be, to what has been said, that this second 
condition required here of tlie intellect that means to be enlightened by Faith, is 
a state of idleness— -time lost , and that it 13 an absuid thing not to make use of 
the understanding and faculties God has given us, nor so if^uch as endeavour 
to extfite in our minds good and bright thoughts Here are several things tacked 
together, and most of tliem beside the pin pose. For at ;§iescnt I am not ticating 
of the mrans by which one may be introduced, or rather brought, as it weic, to 
the thre^old of faith, as I naay say ; nor of that imperfect and beginning faith, 
by me stvled active Nor yet do I say, that when one has been enlightened by 
the light of God, one is not to fiK one’s mind to the consideration of the lights 
held out by God . but what I say xs this I suppose a man has already liad some 
glimpse of the divine light by the call of picventing giace, and that he has ac- 
tively CO operated with it, by turning his undei standing towaids it, with particu- 
lar desires of such and such lights, and, moieovei, that, to confiim himself 
theiem, he has deduced in his reason and his other inferior faculties, notions, 
ratiocinations, images, and woids, and other paiticular exercises whciein he has 
been excicised long enough to be capable of ascending to the state of puie and 
altogether div me faith Upon this supposition, the question is, whether one 
whose faith has as yet been but weak, and the small light he has had clouded 
and mixed with great daikncss, piejudices, and errors, designing to clear the 
principles ot the light he has fiom the atoresaid mixture, anddcsinng to see tins 
divine light in its purity and moie fully,-— whethei, I say, to this end he ought 
to apply thereto tlie activity of his understanding, of his meditations, reflections, 
and leasonings , or else, whether, all this apart, he ought to offer his imdei- 
standmg m vacuity and silence to the Son of God, theSun of Righteousness, and 
the true Light of Souls? And this last is what we affiim, and against which the 
objections alleged aie of no force ’ — P 100 

‘ 'Flius have 1 shown what God requires of the intellect in matteis of faith — 
viz a fund of mmd wherein neither reason noi imagination do at all act, but 
where God only maybe, and act biightly as He pleases, the soul meanwhile not 
adhciing to the paiticular manners of God’s acting, but merely because it is God 
acting, and God infinite and incomprehensible, wdio can dispose of His infinite 
W'ays'above our understanding.' — P, 104 
Antoinette Boiiiignon found in Poiiet a learned and philosophical disciple. 
He was to her, in some respects, what Robeit Barclay was to Geoige Fox But 
her vviumgs appeal also to have awakened a response, of a more piactical kind, 
in many devout minds of whom the vvoild knew nothing. Thioughout Geiniany 
and Holland, France and Switzerland, and m England also, w'eiescatteicd little 
gioups of friends w'ho nourished a hidden devotion by the study of pietist or 
mystical wiitcrs. Arndt and Spener, Boiingnon and Guyon, Labadie and Yvon, 
Thomas Kerapis, De S.ilcs, or tianslations fiom the Spanish m3 sties, 
furnished the oil for then mvvaid flame Some withdiew ahogethei fiom the 
moie active duties of life ; otheis were separatists from the religion establislicd 
around them In some cases they held meetings for w 01 ship among themselves ; 
in olhcis, the stiugglcs of a soul towaidsthe higher life were only levcaled to one 
or two chosen intimates Whenever we can penetiate behind the public even's 
winch figure m histoiy at the close of the seventeenth and the opening’ of the 
eighlecmth centuiy, indications aie discciniule which make it ctitain that a leli- 
gious vitalitv of this desciiption was fai more widely diffused than is commonly 
supposed A single example will be sufficiently suggestive. One M. de Marsay, 
who thicw^ up his ensign’s coinnussion m the Fiencli aimy, and letued, with two 
friends, into ‘,ecIusion, aftei the mannei recommended by Antoinette Boiiiignon, 
hit behind him an unpublished \iit(<biogia]5hy. A copy fiom a translation of 
this cuuous narrative, in tjie possession of Mr. Tmdall ilarns, has been kindly 
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placed at mv disposal by that gentleman, llie cop) was c\tcut{‘d in 1773, hv 
some one who had known De Marsay pel sonally ’ ' 

M de Marsay was bom at Pans, m 1688, of Jhotestant paients. A taste for 
devotional ieading*was fosteied, m early youtli, bv the pietv of lus mothei 
Jimeu’s well-known work on Divine Love found its place among such stir lies 
but none of the mystical waiters When he had entcied the nirny, sometmu'S 
half the day, and often half the niglit also, was devoted to reading, me*^itation, 
and prayer. At one time he maintained an inwaid prayei for tliiee or four da\s 
w'lthout intermission, though the legiment was on llie maieli, and the tioops 
under arms day and night He fondly imagined tliat sucli a state w^ould continue 
all his life When the reaction came, his cltoits to oveicome the natuial evh.ius- 
tion and legain liis spiritual joy were so strenuous and painful that liis delie ite 
frame gave way, and symptoms of consumption appeared. His distiess at tins 
time was similai to that of Madame Guyon, and of many otheis, at the eailier 
pel lod of then cnuance on the ‘inward way ' Thomas ft Kempis was m his 
hand , but he could not yet undeistand the lesson which the nioie expeiienced 
mystics so earnestly inculcate,— that spiritual pleasures may be sought too 
greedily,— that w'e should persevcie and trust, whelhci m sensible delight or 
obscuration, whcthei in fulness or ‘aridity.' He lay sick at Lisle tor tliice 
months, calmly looking for death, and then, to the surpiise of all, lecoveied. 

Meanwhile his friend. Lieutenant Coidiei, has been reading Boiuignon'.s Lnv 
in Tenehin, in the camp before Bethune. lie wiites to I)e Maisay, ‘•aying tfiat 
be was now convinced the de\otion they had hitherto piactised togethei was as 
nothing , that he had resolved to quit the aimy and letirc to some deseit, theie 
to live a life of poveily and devotion M Baiiatier, the chaplain of their legi- 
ment, was of like mind , if De Maisay would lead Madame Boungnon, hew'ould 
probably airive at the conclusion, and join tliem. So indeed it pio\ed De 
Marsav bought her nineteen volumes, and deteimined to li\e hci 'poor and 
evangelical life ' 

Aftei many delays, he succeeded in obtaining his disdiatgc (<hligently lending, 
meanwhile, Iheicsa’s Life, and John of the Cioss) , and at last, behold’ the thiee 
friends, m the spring of 1711, settled in a solitude sueli as tliey desned, at 
fechwaitzcnau, on the estate of the Countess \\htgenst(‘m 1 hey use at four, 
and begin the day by reading a chaptei m the Bible C oidiei and De Maisay 
work in the field, and Banaliei has bicakfast leady foi them at seven o'clock — 
dry bread, of their own baking, and cold w.itei 'Fill noon Ihf'y spin, card, u\ 
knit wool, Coidiei goes out on some enand , or De Mai^av collects liMves, 
insti ad of stiaw, foi their beds At noon they dine, and B.iuatim (the cook and 
hodsekeeper) boils them the same food all tlie week tliTough One week it h 
petse, with bread, anothei week, batkw , ne\t, wlieat, gioits, 01 oatmeal pap 
ana tor drink sometimes, ‘as a special Ik at,’ boiled ckmIs, m iniik After 
dinnei one of them reads aloud from Boinignon's wiinnes. WhakaiMm till 
four, and m the field till seven, when thev sit down to siiipm, beh.ie a d-sh of 
p’ he 01 salad, gioatsoi tinnips Woik again, m-doois, till nuH\ aid dam to 
bed It was a iiile thaj they should only speak to laidi otiu-i wlum it was 
ebsolutely necessary They had no legiilni hours for [irava, but (‘iideavouied 
(as Boungnon coun^-els) to do everything in a spint (»f pi’avei, bv living con- 
sciously m the piesence of God, and lefemng all ceaseje-. K to Him 

Yet in this Paiadise of asceticism De klaisay is not liai pv 1 he endeavour 
to letain constantly a general sense of the divine piesenee was far k-s unnatuial 
and ardumis than those proliactecl piajcis and ipedit.itians at which he used to 
labour. But he has little enjoyment, and the clamorous dtnnandsofn luge 
appetite SOI ely disturb his pious thoughts See him, one dav, Mtfmg on the 
itump of a trec-the picture of despair. His soul is„in the abj’ss. Gil seems 
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to ha\e abandoned him to himself What has he done ^ He has eaten a potato 
betv\een meals ' Only by the most ample confession, the fliost contiite self- 
abasement, can he recover peace. Terrible tyranny of the misguided conscience 
over tHe feeble judgment ' Heie was a moral powei tiijt might have made a 
hero ; and it only drives a slave 

But tht?i evulsion must coipe , and simultaneously the three anchoiites lemit 
their silence and their intro\eision, and (the spell once broken) chattel inces- 
santly , now one, and now anothci, buistmg into fits of unmeaning, involuntary 
laughter Yet, through all such moitifymg discouragement, all teiror and 
temptation, De Marsay makes his way He does but vield himself, in his help- 
lessness, the more absolutely to God, to be delivered fiom his spiritual adversaries, 
if He wills, 01 to be abandoned to the countless possibilities of evil, within him 
and about him Boungnon brought him to this point So far she essa>s to 
guide souls 111 the ‘ interior way aftei that, the Divine Conductoi leads them 
each as He will. 

\Ahth pool Coidier it fared not so well They had relaxed their lule, he said 
he would leave them, and live entiicly alone, bo he wms cairied from extieme 
to extreme, till he leached a spuiious lesignation — a passivity which did not 
lesist evil — a self-foi get fulness wdneh ceased to lecognise in himself his most 
dangcious enemy From the height of spiritual pride he was precipitated into 
licence. A w'oman living near, with gi eat afiectation of sanctity, beguiled him 
into niariiage This female Tai tulle stood afterwaids levealed m her real 
iniquity , and Coidiei eventually letuined to the world and a godless libeitmism 

The Countess Witgenslem gave sheltei, about this time, to a Lady Clara de 
Callenberg, wdio had sutfeied much domestic unhappiness on account of her 
pietism "'riiis lady, considciably his senior, De klaisay saw, wooed, and won 
Our pan of ascetics lesolvcd to live a life of absolute continence, and De Haisay 
renders heaity thanks that (in spite of many temptations) they n^ceived grace to 
adheie to then deteiminatiun The good man’s manner of leasonmg is 
cuiious '1 lie first thought of a change of life occuircd to him one day, when 
s.tting, ‘ in great calmness of mind,’ undei a tree, with his knitting-tackle Ht 
was shown to me,— if it was tuie that I was willing to bo the piopeity of God 
without exception, it was his will tlnit I slioiilcl give Him the fust pi oof theieof, 
111 mauying the Lady Clara de Calleubeig ‘ Bariaticr maiiied them, and so 
tlie origimil association was finally dissolved * Ihe mainage was a ver} happy 
one, tliui principal outw aid tiialaiising from tlie fiequciU uichsposition ot his 
wile, who mined her constitution by the miseiablc austerity of her diet They 
weie all but penniless , jet m this they icjoict'd, as so much exeicise of faith ; 
and, indeed, such model ate means as they required weie gencially found forth- 
coming fiom one quaiter or another. 

De Mai say did not always icmain in their hut at Schwaitzcnau , he journeyed 
to Svvit/ciland to visit his mothei, and again to Pans to see his brother, passing 
t'uough Blois W'lth letters to Madame Guyon, who died shoitly befoie he leached 
that city lie ti.aellecl also repeatedly, in company witli liis wife, eveiywheie 
finding little ciicles of devout persons who icceived them with open aims His 
n iiianve is full of tin* ditticultics he found m ascertaining the divine will Again 
;\M I again does he discuvei, attei an inter \. l 1 of vcais, that steps taken in the full 
pci suasion th.it tlii'y weie divinely diiecled, weie, in lealitv, sell-moved and 
< noncou^. He fiats to iclax a ‘■eveiity, lest it should he selt-mdulgimce , he 
fcai- to jaulong il, Ic'.t it sin nlil be M‘ir-iighfeousness Altei making one 
saiiincc, an additioiuil one suggests itself as possible, and the longei the thought 


f lUnatiei subsec|uently uccame mmtstei to the Fieueh chinch m Halit. 
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is entertained, the^yiiiore hopeless is peace of mind, till conscience has compelled 
that also , and all this, sometimes fiom first to last, in fcai and darlness. After 
dividing most of their little stoie among the poor, and selling their cottage ,as too 
large, Madame de Morsay can know no lest from her feais till the gieater part 
of the money received has been also given away, — that the command may be 
obeyed, 'Sell all that thou hast.’ Yet, through all self-made tioublcs, the 
genuineness of their leligion shines out. He is cvei humble, thankful, tuistfuL 
"Xhe reading of Madame Guyon weans him still faither from ‘ sensible lehgious 
delights he enteis calmly into the state of ' daik laith begins to attach less 
impoitance to austerities ; loses much of Ins stiffness , will attend public woisliip, 
and commune 

It IS instructive to maik how few of those conceuiing whom he writes as 
having entered on the highei leligious life, aie found holding on m that course. 
After an interval of absence, he returns to a neighboinhood where he had known 
seveialsuch He finds most of them m daikness und disappointment. They 
know' not wlicie their souls aie, or what has come to them Some aie sunk in 
apathy. Thcie aie those w'ho ictam the fonn, though then fne has gone out 
long ago Othcis have plunged from high piofession into vices the most shame- 
less Yet a lemnant are preseivcd thiough all the dangeis of the way. I hose 
perplexities and doubts which so fiequently clouded the pathway of Dc Maisay, 
weie probably his safcguaid In a life of sucli c.xccssive introspection, a 
proper self-distiust must almost necessariK take the form of morbid scrupulosity. 
Even he had some nairow escapes, for which he docs well to sing his low ly Non 
nobis Domtne f He came afteiwards to see how injurious was that withdiav- 
ment from all public worship (habitual with himself and his wife), m the case of 
those who had children. The oftspiing of such paicnis eithci grew' up with a 
contempt foi the oidmances of lehgion, or, finding then position as sepaiatists 
hurtful to their advancement m the woild, conformed, fiom inteiested motives. 

In 1731, Count Zmzendoif came to Schwart/cnau, and fascinated the Do 
Mai says for a time But De Maisay— -so melancholy, and so given to solitude 
— was not one long ‘ to find good for his soul’ m connexion with any religious 
community whatever. Ihe Moiavian conveits met at fast at his liouse, and he 
preached to them tw'o or thiee times, wath remaikable acceptance. But he 
detected pleasure to sense and self m such cxcicise of his gitts, and k'ft them, 
resolving to yield himself up to the way of daik faith— to * die oft fiom all the 
cieotures' — to be as one excommunicate, and peiishmg m tlie wilderness of 
spiritual deseition for his unfaithfulness. 

His difficulties were not diminished by mystical metaphysics. Ihcie is the 
Giound of his soul, and its mw'aid attiaction, to be followed, whatever leason, 
piudence, reflection, and even that which seems conscience, may urge or thunder 
against it. Whethei the attiaction be false 01 tiue, is exceedingly iiard tod. ic.- 
mine , — the issue frequently proves it the foimer, and tliat tiie commoii-iiemc 
folk about him weie light aftei all He anives at a state— the wislieii-for state, 
in fact— fiee from all foim, image, object of hope, &c —«i total tiluik of the 
senses and powers, and yet complains bitterly of the miseiy of that comiidun. 
Reason, internal sense, hope,— all have been al^andonid, and yet, out (d the 
internal ground theie aiises nothing in the shape of light 01 encomaftem»‘ni. 
The most haiassmg secular life, in which he would have been dtiven to hutk out 
of himself to Christ, had been tiuer and happiyi than tins mmbi<i intioveision. 

A single passage in his history (and theie aic several like it) ls Iietter than a 
treatise in illustration of the dangers which beset the notion of pcurpUbk 
spiritual guidance. He is at Beilebeig (1726), heais of emigration thence 
to Pennsylvania. As he lies awake one night, it is stiongly imprisseil upon Ms 
mmd that he ought to go ; he his wife might xcaHijc a complete solitude lu 
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that land of cheapness and fieedom. Foi there was too much of the creature for 
him, even at Schwaitzenau. They resolve, despite the ejurnest dissuasion of 
their^fncnds, to join the next band of emigiants. News ariives that the greater 
part of those wlio last went out, died on the voyage, of disease or want. De 
Marsay.^nds nothing here to staggei him — for should ne shrink from any such 
hazaid^ Again, it is show^i him cleaily that his wife will die if they sail — he 
seems to see her dead They lesolve, nevertheless, to yield themselves up to 
death , and spend wretched tearful days, nerved to that determination At last, 
when again alone and m stillness, he receives an impression that it is dot the 
will of God that he should go He communicates the joyful tidings to his wnfe 
She replies that she will go without him, unless she also receives a similar inward 
monition foi heiself Such impression she happily obtains, and they remain. 
The saciifice had been made, how'ever, said De Marsav, the Isaac offered —but 
the victim was not to be actually ''lam. I'lnallv, he discoveis that his original 
impulse to go to Ameiica was ‘ muddy and impuie,’ aiising from his excessive 
attachment to seclusion. So is it continually wheie men's wdiimsand fancies are 
identified wath the oracles of an imagined perceptible guidance 

After many alternations — now rising to a love that casts out fear, and anon 
receding into gloom —his mind is mellowed and liberalized with advancing years. 
He no longer conceives it necessaiy to die to the creature by forsaking his reli- 
gious fi lends. He lives at Wolfenbuttel, with Major Botticher, the husband of 
his niece, and has alxindoned eveiy ascetic singulaiity. He believes in the 
mystical states (foi he has lived them), but he is no longer in any one of them. 
He looks away from himself only to Cliiist. He no longer identifies the mystciies 
of the interior way with spirituality. He has fiicndly mteicoursc with ministers 
— attends church —rejoices in the good work doing among Reformed and 
Lutherans everywhere 

Madame de Maisay died m 1742, m great mental distress , thioughoutseveial 
weeks previously having imagined herself abandoned and condemned. But her 
husband rejoiced m his assm nice of her glorious rest His end was a contrast 
to his distressful life ‘ I swim and bathe in joy,’ said he, ‘ that I shall now soon 
obtain what, through the grace of our baviour, I have so long and ardently 
wishid aufl hoped for.’ 
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Is Virtue then, unlesb of Chiisticiii growth, 

Meie fallacy, or foolishness, or both? 

1 en thousand sages lost m endless woe, 

For ignoiance of what they could not know? 

'I hat speech betrays at once a bigot’s tongue , 

Chaige not a God with such outrageous wrong 
I'luly not I— the partial light men have, 

My cieed persuades me, well employed, may &a\c , 

While he that scoins the noonday beam, perveise, 

Shall find the blessing, unimpioved, a curse. 

COWI’LR. 

/^NE morning, Willoughby, calling on Atherton, found him 
and Gower looking ovei an old-fashioned little volume* 

Willoughby. What have you theie, Atherton? 

Ather'ion. a curious old book — 27ie History of Hai Ebn 
Yokhdan^ by Abu Jaafer Ebn Tophail — an Arabian philosopher 
of Spain, writing in the twelfth or thiiteenth century: ^done 
into English ^ by Simon Ockley. 

Gowb:r (to Willoughby). I happened to be looking through 
Barclay’s Apology — found him referring to this History of 
Yokhdan ; and, behold, Atherton fetches me down, from one 
of his topmost dust-of-erudition strata there, the very book. It 
appears that good Barclay was so hard put to it, to find 
examples for the support of his doctrine concerning the Uni- 
’\eisal and Saving Light, that he has piessed this shadowy 
philosophical romance into the service, as an able-bodied 
unexceptionable fact : — sets up a fanciful ornament from the 
Ivlooiisli aiabesques of Toledo as a bulwaik for his theory. 

WiLLouGHfTiL Who, ^ then, may this Hai Ebn Yokhdan be? 

Atherton. Simply a mystical Robinson Crusoe. The book 
relates how a child ♦vas exposed m an ark upon the sea, drifted 
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lo a Foitunate Island in the Indian Ocean, was theie suckled 
by a roe, dresseS himself with skins and feathers, builds a hut, 
tames a horse, iis^s to the discovery of ‘One snpieme and 
necessarily sclf-existent Being,’ and does, at last, by due 
abstinence and exclusion of all external objects, attain to a 
mystical intuition of Him — a contemplation of the divine 
essence, and a consciousness that his own essence, thus lost in 
God, is itself divine • — all this, by the unaided inner Light A 
Mussulman hermit who is landed on the island, theie to retiie 
fiom mankind, finds him ; teaches him to speak ; and disc‘o\cis, 
to his devout amazement, that this Ebn Yokhdan has attained, 
fiist by deduction fioin the external world, and then, abandon- 
ing that, by immediate intuition, to the very truth concerning 
God which he has learnt through the medium of the Koran — 
the tee-totum mysticism of spinning dervishes included ^ 

Gower. Barclay, citing his Arab, points the moral as teach- 
ing ‘ that the best and most certain knowledge of God, is not 
that which is attained bypiemises premised, and contusions 
deduced; but that which is enjoyed by conjunction of tlie 
Mind of Man with the Supreme Intellect, aftci the mind is 
purified from its coiruption and is sepaiatcd fiom all bodily 
images, and is gathered into a profound stillness.’ “ 

Willoughby. And the simple-heaited apologist of the 
Friends never suspected that this story was a philosopher’s con- 
jecture — Abu Tophail’s ideal of what the inner light might be 
supposed lo teach a man, in toial seclusion ? 

Atherton. Not he. At any rate, Yokhdan figures in the 
first half-dozen editions of the Apolo^^y, 1 believe, in none 
later. 

Gower. A curious sight, to see the Auibian Sufi and the 
English Quaker keeping company so h/vingly. 

^ Sec Note on p. 310. ^ 

* piopp. v. and vi, §27, p] ig.|, {'uuUh luiUiuH, 1700 
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WiLiouGHPA. And yet how utterly lepugnant to oiu English 
natures, that contemplative Oiiental mysticism# 

Qower. In practice, of course. But in the theory lies a 
common giound. 

Atherton. Our island would be but a spare contributor to 
a general exhibition of mystics. The British cloister has not 
one great mystical saint to show. Mysticism did not, with us, 
prepare the way for the Reformation. John Wycliffc and John 
Tauler are a striking conti as t in this respect. In the lime of 
the Black Death, the Flagellants could make no way with us. 
Whether coming as gloomy superstition, as hysterical fervour, 
or as pantheistic speculation, mysticism has found our soil a 
thankless one. 

(lowKR. I should like to catch a Hegelian, in good condi- 
tion, WTdl nourished with the finest of thrice-bolted philosophic 
gram, duly ignoiant of England, and shut him up to determine, 
fioin the depths of ins consciousness, what would be the form 
which m}sticism must necessarily assume among us. 

Atherton. He would probably be prepared to prove to us 
d priori that we could not possibly evolve such a product 
at all 

Gower. Most likely. The torches of the Bacchantes, flung 
into the Tiber, ivere said still to burn; but w’hat 'whiiling en- 
thusiast’s fne could survive a plunge into the Thames ? There 
I mild be nothing foi it but sputtenng extinction, and then to 
float- -a sodden lump of pine and pitch, bobbing against the 
stolid sides of liaiges. 

WiLLoUGHPV. The sage might be paidoned foi piopliesying 
that our in}sticisra would appear in some time of icligious 
stagnation — a metcoiic flash spasmodically flinging itself this 
wary and that, sterlhng w;ith its radiance deep slimy pools, black 
rich oo/ang reaches of pluiahty and sinecure. Remembering 
the very piactical mysticism of the Munster Anabaptists, he 
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might invest our mystical day-star with such ^trains of fire 
and dews of death / or depict it as a shape of terror, like his 
who * drew Priam's curtain at the dead of night heralding 
liorrors \ and waking every still cathedral close to dread the 
buiiiing fate that befell, ‘the topless tow£rs of Iliumd 

Atherton. It certainly would have been hard to foresee that 
mysticism in England would arise just when it di<l — would go 
so far, and no farther that in the time of the Commonwealth, 
when there was fuller religious freedom by far, and, throughout 
the whole middle class, a more earnest religious life than at any 
former peiiod of our history, — when along the ranks of 
triumphant Puritanism the electric light of enthusiasm played 
every hcie and there upon the steel which won them victory, 
and was beheld with no ominous misgiving, but hailed rather 
as Pentecostal effluence, — that, at such a juncture, Quakerism 
should have appeared to declare this liberty insufficiently free, 
this spirituality too carnal, this enthusiasm too cold, — to profess 
to eject more thoroughly yet the woild, the llcbh, and the devil, 
— to take its place in the confused throng contending about the 
‘bare-picked bone’ of Hierarchy, and show itself not to be 
tempted for a moment by wealth, by place, by power, — to com- 
mit many follies, but never a single crime, — to endure enume- 
rable wrongs, but never to furnish one example of resistance or 
revenge. 

Willoughby. Well done, old England ! It is gratifying to 
think that, on our shores, mysticism itself is Ic^s fantastic than 
its wont, — labours benignly, if not always solierly ; and is re- 
presented, not by nightmared visionaiies, or fury-driven perse- 
cutors, but by the holy, tender-hearted, niiirli-enduring (Jeorge 
Fox. The Muggletonians, Fifth-Monarchy men, and Ranters 
of those days were the exceptional miire and diTi cast up by the 
vexed times, but assuredly not the representatives of Ihiglish 
mysticism. 
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Atherton. The elements of Quakerism lie all complete in 
the personal history of Fox ; and the religious se^t is, in many re- 
spei:ts, the perpetuation of his individual character ; — the same 
intellectual narrowness, incident to an isolated, half-disciplined 
mind, and the same l^rge, loving heart of cliarity for all men. 
Remember how he describes himself as ^ knowing pureness and 
righteousness at eleven years of age carefully brought up, so 
that from his childhood all vice and profaneness were an 
abomination to him. Then there were his solitary musings and 
sore inward battles, as he walked about his native Drayton 
many nights by himself: his fastings oft; his much walking 
abroad in solitary spots many days ; his sitting, with his Bible, 
in hollow trees and lonesome places, till night came on. 
Because the religious teachers to whom he applied in his temp- 
tations to despair were unhappily incompetent to administer 
relief, he concludes too hastily that the system of ministerial 
instruction is more often a hindrance than a help to ‘ vital god- 
liness.’ Because Spriest Stevens’ woikecl up some of his 
remarks in conversation into his next Sunda)^’s sermon, — because 
the ‘ancient piiest’ at Mansetter, to whom he next applied, 
could make nothing of him, and in despair recommended 
tobacco and psalm-singing (furthermore violating his confidence, 
and letting young George’s spiritual distresses get wind among 
a bevy of giggling milk-lasses), — because, after travelling seven 
miles to a priest of reputed experience at Tamwoith, he found 
him after all ‘ but like an empty hollow cask,’ — because horti* 
cultuial Dr. Cradock of Coventry fell into a passion with him 
for accidentally trampling on the border of his flower-bed, — 
because one Machara, a priest in high account, oflered him 
physic and prescribed blood-letting , — therefore the institution 
of a clerical outer was an error and a mischief, mainly charge- 
able with the disputings of the church, and the ungodliness of 
the world. So, in hi%simplicity, he regarded it as a momentous 
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discovery to have it opened to him ^ that being bied at Ov'bul 
or Cambridge #was not enough to fit and fpialify men to lie 
ministers of Chnstd^ 

Gower. We ma^ hold that without joining the Society of 
Friends. • 

Atherton. In like manner he argues that because believers 
are the temple of the Spirit, and many venerate places super- 
stitiously, or identify church-going with religion, therefore 
* stecple-liouses’ are a sinful innovation, diffusing, for the most 
part, darkness rather than light Because it ajipearcd to him 
that in his study of the Scriptures he knew Christ ‘only as the 
light grew ^ — by mwaid revelation — ‘as he that hath the key 
did open,^ therefore the doctrine of the inward Light is pro- 
claimed to all as the central principle of Redemption. 

Gower. True. This pronencss to extremes has led his fol- 
lowers often to attach undue importance to the mere exteinals 
of a piotest against externalism. Those peculiautics of diess 
and speech aie petty formalities iinwoithy of their main prin- 
ciple. In his ^ Ej)isik to gathered Churches into ouHaani forms 
upon the Earthy Fox can see scaice a vestige of spiritual 
religion anywhere beyond tlie pale of tlie Society of Friends. 

Atherton. Yet ascetic and nairow on many points as he 
unquestionably was, and little disposed to make concess’on to 
human weakness, in practical chaiity he was most abundant. 
Oppression and imprisonment awakened the benetolcnt, never 
the malevolent impulses of his natuie^—onl} adding feivmir to 
his pica for the captive and the oppiessed. liis lender ('on- 
science could know no fellowship with the pleasiucs of the 
woilcl ; his tender heait could know no weariness in seeking to 
make less its sum of suffering. He is a Cato-IIowaid. Vou 
see him in his early days, refusing to join in festivities of 
the time called Christmas ; yet, if a stianger to the muth, ne\er 
Fo\'a foitfuat, pp, 
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to the mercy, of that kindly season. From house to house he 
trudges in the snow, visiting poor widows, a^id giving them 
money. Invited to marriage meiry-makings, he will not enter 
the house of feasting ; but the next day, or^soon after, we find 
him there, offering, if* the young couple are poor, the effectual 
congratulation of pecuniary help. In the prison-experiences 
of George Fox are to be found the geims of that modern 
philanthropy in which his followers have distinguished them- 
selves so nobly. In Deiby Jail he is ’exceedingly exercised^ 
about the proceedings of the judges and magistrates — con- 
cerning their putting men to death for cattle, and money, and 
small matters, — and is moved to write to them, showing the 
sin of such severity; and, moreover, G^hat an huitful thing it 
was that piisoners should lie so long m jail ; how that they 
learned badness one of another in talking of their liad deeds ; 
and therefore speedy justice should be done 

WiLT.oUGiiBY Hoy/ the spirit of benevolence pervades all 
the Journals of the eaily Friends. Look at John Woolman, 
who will neither write nor have letters written to him by 
post, because the horses an; overwi ought, and the hardships 
of the postboys so great. When farthest gone in rhapsody, 
this ledecming characteristic was never wanting to the Quakers. 
It may be said of some of them, as was said of dying Pope — 
uttering, between his wanderings, only kindnebs — Hiumanity 
seems to have outlasted understanding ^ 

Athkrton. As to doctrine, again, consider how much 
leligious extravagance was then afloat, and let us set it down 
to the cretlit of Fox that his m>stical excesses were no greater. 
At Coventry he finds men in prison foi religion who declared, 
to his horror, that they were God. While at Deiby, a soldier 
who had bee ii'^rBaptist,.. comes to him from Nottingham, and 
argues that Christ and the prophets suffered no one of them 
^•Fox's Journal, vol. i. p 130. 
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externally, only internally. Anolhci company, he sa}s, came 
to him there, profesbcci to be Uieis of spiiits, and when lie 
questioned them, Avere presently up in the aiiy mind,’ and 
.said he "was mad The pi iests and magistrates were no^ more 
violent against him than the Ranters, who roved tlic count! y 
in gieat numbers, professing to woik mil aclcs, forbidding other 
enthusiasts to picacli on pain of damnation ; and in compaiison 
wuth whom, Fox was soberness itself Rice Jones, the Ranter, 
from Nottingham, prophesies against him with his conijiany. 
At Captain Bradfoid’s house, Ranters come fiom York to 
wuangle wuth him. In the Peak coimtiy the}’' oppose him, and 
‘fall a-sw^eaiing.’ At Swanington, in Leicestei shire, they 
disturb the meeting — hound on the mob against the Fiiciuls ; 
they sing, wdiistle, and dance ; but their leaders aie confounded 
eveiy where by the power of the Lord, and many of their fol- 
lowers, says the yoiirnal^ were reached and convinced, and 
received the Spirit of God; and are come to be apiett} people, 
living and vralking soberly in the liuth of Chiist.’^ Such facts 
should be remembered in our estimate. Fox’s inner light 
does not profess to supeisede, nor docs it designedly coniia- 
diet, the external light of Revelation. 

But hand me his yoiuiial d. moment. Here is a cm ions 
passage. It shows wliat a nairow escape Fox had of being 
icsolved into an English Jacob Behracn. 

He says, ^ Now (he was about four-and-tw'eiity at the time) 
was I come up in spirit, through the ilaming sw’ord, into the 
paiadbc of God. All things were new; and all the cieation 
ga\ e another smell unto me than before, beyond whai words 
can utter. I knew nothing but pureness and innoctney and 
righteousness, being renewed up into the image of God by 
Christ Jesus; so tbcat I say I was cfune iqi^to the state ol 

Fo\\ ^ourua/t \ol.i pp. 109, 129, 232. Vaughan’s ///sf. // md 0 
the House of Stuart, p. 539. 
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Adam wliicli he was in before he fell. The creation was opened 
to me ; and it was showed me how all things h^ their names 
given them, according to their nature and virtue. And I was 
at a stand in my mind whether I should practise physic for the 
good of mankind, seehlg the nature and viitues of the creatures 
were so opened to me by the Lord. But I was immediately 
taken up in spirit to see into another or more stedfast state 
than Adam’s in innocency, even into a state in Christ Jesus, 
that should never fall And the Lord showed me that such as 
were faithful to Him in the power and light of Christ, should 
come up into that state in which Adam was befoie he fell ; in 
which the admirable works of the creation, and the virtues 
thereof may be known, through the openings of that divine 
word of wisdom and power by -which they were made. Great 
things did the Lord lead me into, and wondeiful depths were 
opened unto me, beyond what can by words be declared ; but 
as people come into subjection to the Spiiit of God, and grow 
tip in the image and power of the Almighty, they may receive 
the word of w isdora that opens all things, and come to know 
the hidden unity in the Eternal Being.® 

Here he has arrived on life’s road where two ways meet ; — 
had he taken the wrong alternative, and wandeied down that 
shadowy and mysterious theosophic avenue, ignorant that it 
was no thoroughfare^ what a different history 1 Imagine the 
intrepid, heart-searching preacher — the redoubted ‘man 111 
leather breeches ’ — transformed into the physician, haply 
perukcd and habited in black, dispensing inspired prescriptions, 
and writing forgotten treatises on Qualities and Signatures, 
Sympathies and Antipathies, What a waste of that indomit- 
able energy ! 

Wim.ouGHityTHow destructive to human life might his 
very benevolence have proved. 

* 7^;/; //(?/, \ol. 1. p 9> 
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Gower. Whatever direction the mysticism of a man like Fox 
might have takfin, it must have been always actively benevo- 
lent. His mysticism is simple — no artificial stages of abstrac- 
tion, mounting step by step above the finite, to a solitary 
superhuman sanctity. It is beneficent— his many and various 
spiritual distresses were permitted by God, he tells us, ^ in order 
that he might have a sense of all conditions — how else should 
he speak to all conditions?’’^ 

Willoughby. Truly, metaphysical refinements and Platonic 
abstraction could have no chaimi for this most practical of 
mystics. What a contrast here is his pietism to that of Zinzen- 
doif—as abundant in sentiment as Fox is devoid of it. 

Gower. Nicholas of Basle is more like Fox than any of the 
German mystics — much more so than I'auler. 

Athertox. Fox is, as you say, eminently practical in one 
sense, yet not enough so m another. In one respect Behmen 
and Law are more practical than he, because moie comprehen- 
sive. They endeavour to infuse a higher spiritual life into 
forms and communities already existing Fox will have no 
steeple-houses, vestments, forms of prayei, no ministry, regu- 
larly paid and highly educated. Such a code is not practical, 
for it rests on an abstiaction : it does not legislate for men as 
they are. Formalism does not he in these outward things 
themselves — it consists in the spirit in which they arc used. 
Heie, you see, the mystic, who will always go beneath the sur- 
face to the reality, is too supeificial. Formalism I'annot be 
expelled by any such summary process. The evil lies deeper. 

1 Journal p, Sg This theopathctic lowers of Fox often caricatured the 
mysticism is emphatically transitive acted symbolism of the Hebrew pro- 
Every inward manifestation speedily phets with the most profane or ludi- 
becomes a something to be done, a crous unseemliness. Yet stark-mad as 
testimony to be delivered. The Quaker seemed ; he fashicJSf^r their dcmincui- 
is ‘exercised,’ not that he may deck tions, their obiect was very commonly 
himself in the glory of saintship, but to some mtelligtble and actual error or 
fit him for rendenng service, as he sup- abuse, 
poses, to hts fellows. Jhe early fol- ^ 
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Willoughby. So with the asceticism of the Friends. Fhe 
worldly spiiit is too subtile to be exorcised b/a strict outward 
se|1aration between church and woild. IJow much easier is 
total a,bstinence from scenes of amusement than tempeiance in 
money-getting. 

Gower. Yet I know men and women who pique themselves 
on their separateness from the world, because they weie never 
seen at a concert, whose covetousness, insincerity, or censorious 
speech, proclaim them steeped in woiidliness to the very lips. 

AVilloughby, What say you, Atherton, to the doctrine of 
the Universal Light? In their theory on this matter the 
mystics seem to divide into two classes. AA^ith the mystics of 
the fourteenth century there is still left in fallen man a native 
tendency Godward, on which giace lays hold. With Behmen 
and Fox, on the contraiy, the inwaid Seed is a supernatural 
gift, distinct from conscience, reason, or any relics of natural 
goodness — the hidden word of promise, inspoken into all men, 
in virtue of the redeeming woik of Christ.® 

Atherton. I do not believe that Mien man required a 
divine bestowunent of this kind — a supernatiiial soul within the 
soul, to give him a moral sense, and make him responsible. 
But 1 am so far a believer in the doctrine that I w^ould not go 
beyond w^hat is wu'itten, and rigidly confine all the benefits of 
Christ’s ledemption to those only who have liad access to the 
Chiistian Sciiptuics. The woids of the Apostle are still appli- 
cable, — ^ Is he the God of the Jew^s only, is he not of the 
Gentiles also ?’ I cannot suppose that all Pagan minds, past 
and present, have been utteily and for ever abandoned by the 
Divine Spirit, because the dispensation under which they have 

^ Barclay’s propB* find Compare J. J. Gurney’s Observations 

Yi. 16. ell’s j', p 544. (Bar- oaikcDtUtnguishmg VimsandPrac^ 
clay's Letter to Pacts) , also }■>. C46 Uces ofih& Oociefy of Friends, chap i. 
{i he LiiHstiiin Docinneo/ the People p 59. 
eaikd Qaakc^s, <ac., pualibhed 1693), 
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been placed is so much less piivileged than onr own. God has 
light enough to* be Himself^ in the twilight, even as in the 
noonday. Did He Kile the rising and falling of ancient nations, 
working all things toward the fulness of, time ; — did He caie 
for the bodies of those heathen, with seedtime and harvest for 
his witness, and shall we suppose that He debarred Himself 
from all access to their souls ? 

Willoughby. Yet no doctrine we can hold on this (iuestioii 
materially lessens the mystery of that daik fact — the prevalence 
of Evil 

Atherton. I am afraid not. Whether we call that better 
part of man the light of nature, conscience, or the internal Woid, 
we must admit that it accomplished next to nothing for the 
restoration of the vast majoiity. We must not judge of the 
moral effects of heathendom by the philosophic few merely ; we 
must remember the state of the superstitious many And 
mysticism will be the first to admit that an inopeiative Christ 
(like that of the Antinomian, for example) is a deceptive 
phantom or a vain formula. 

Our own position, however, is the same, let oiii theory or our 
hope, concerning others, be what it may. Whatever it may be 
possible (under the constitution of our nature) for the Spiiit 
of God to make known inwardly to that man who is shut out 
from external teaching, it is quite ceitain that we shall receive 
no inward communications of gracious infiiience, while we 
neglect those outward means which are of divine appoint- 
ment. 


Note to page ^^oo. 

The full title of the work refen ed to runs as foHows : improvement of 

Human Reason, exhibited in the Life of Hat Bbn Yokhdan wntten in Andnrk 
about 500 years ago, by Abnjaafer Ebn Topluul. In \\hich is denionstrafed 
by what methods one may, by the mere Li^kt of ixlUun the knovUedge 

of things H'atttT at Qxid suj>ernattirat/ more paiticulaily tlie kiio\Nlcdg of God 
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and the afiau^ of another Life. Newly tianslatcd fiom the onginal Arabick by 
iSiinon Ockle\, ckc 1708 

Ockley adds an Appendix, to guard the book fiom abuse by the Quakeis, 

herein he pioposes to examine ‘the fundamental eiroi’ of his aiithoi— viz that 
‘ God has given such a power 01 faculty to man whcieby he may, without any 
e\tern#%l means, attain to the knowledge of all things necessary to salvation, and 
even to the Bcatifick Visidh itself, whilst in the state ’ 

Ihe iollowing is a specimen of the mystical piogicss which our Aiabian Defoe 
desciibcs his Ciusoe as making, —piecisely that with which Lbii lopliail was 
well acquainted, but which no leal sohtaiy Ebn Yokhdan could ever have stiuck 
out fox himself 

‘ He began, theiefoie, to ship himself of all bodily propcities, which he had 
made some piogiess m before, dining the time of the toimci exeicise, when he 
was employed in the imitation of the heavenly bodies , but thcie still lemained 
a gieat many iclicks, as his cncular motion (motion being one of the most proper 
attiibutes ot body), and his caie of animals and plants, compassion upon them, 
ami mdustiv m iimoving wluitevei mcunvcmciiced them Now, all tliese things 
b''lung to coipoieal attiibutes, fur he could not see these things at fust, but by 
coipoienl laculties , and he Wvis obliged to make use of the same faculties m pie- 
seivmg them 'Fheidoie he begin to leject and remove all those things fiom 
hiin‘'iir, a-. 1 h mg m now iseeoiHHhmt with that state W'h'ch he wasnovvm '^eareli 
of So he conliu u d, alter contining himsell to rest m the bottom of Ins cave, 
with h.^ heatl bowed down and his eves shut, and turning himsell altogcthei 
fiom all sensible tilings and the coipoieal faculties, and bending all Ins thoughts 
and meditatums upon the necessaiily solf-existent Being, without atimittmg any- 
thing else be'-ifles iiiin , and if an} othei objt'ct pieiented itself to his imagina- 
tion, he u'leeted it with Ins utmod luite, xuid excicised himselt in this, and 
p ■‘misttG m It to that degtee, that sometimes he did neithei eat nor stii for a gieat 
many davs together And whilst he was tluis earnestly taken up in contcmpla- 
tmn, sumetinks all manner of beings w'hatsoevcr would be quite out of Ins mind 
and thoughts, except his own being onl}. 

* But he found that his own being w'as not excluded fiom his thoiiglits ; 
no, not at such times when he was most deeply iminemed in the contemplation 
of the tiLie, iK'cessaul} self-existent Being , which concerned him vciy much, 
— >foi he knew that even this was a mutuie m this simple vision, and the ad- 
misnon of an extiancoim object m that contemplation Upon which he 
endeavouied to disappcai from himself, and be wholly taken up in the vision of 
that trui‘ Iknng , till at last he attained it , and then both the heavens* and the 
eaith, and whatsoever IS between them, and all spiiitual foims, and corporeal 
faculties, and all those powers which axe separate from matter, and all those 
beings winch know the necessaiily self-cxistent Being, all disappeared and 
vanished, and wcie as if they had never been , and amongst these Ins own being 
disappeaied too, and theie remained nothing but this one, tiue, pei petually self- 
exkteut PiCmg, vvlio spoke thus in that saying of Ins (which is not a notion 
hupfi.idded to his essence) —“To whom now belongs the kingdom? To this 
Out‘, Umiglity God Which words of his Ilai Ebn Yokhdan understood and 
hemd lus v'oioe , nor was his being unacquainted with words, and not being able 
to sptsik, any liindranre at all to the unclei'.tandmg him Wheiefoie he deeply 
immei w'd liun*''*!! into tins state, ,md witni'ssed that which neidici eye hath seen 
nor eai heaidf*Tiui hath it^evci cnUied into the heart of inau to conceive.'— 
Jisj. S| 


# 


♦ Koran* 



CHAPTER II. 


And to such Enthusiasm as is but the tiium]>h of the ‘^oul of mm, inebiiated, 
as it were, with the (lelieicAis sense of the divine li‘e, that blessed Root, and 
Oiiginal ot all liolv wisdom and virtue, I am as much a tnend as I am to the 
vulgar fanatical Enthusiasm a professed enenn . — 1 Ii>N R\ Mori.. 

T 1 nLLOUGHBY. There is no mysticism in the doctrine of 
^ ^ an immediate inlluence exeicised by the Spirit of God on 
the spirit of man. 

Atherton. Certainly not It would be strange if the 
Cieator, in whom we live and move, should have no direct 
access to the spmts of his own creatines. 

Gower. Does not your admission indicate the line lictwcen 
the true and the false m that aspiration after know- 

ledge, intercourse, oi intuition, so common among the mystu's? 
It IS tiLie that the divine influence is CAcnted upon us diredh*. 
But It is not true that such influence dispenses with uither than 
demands — suspends lather than (juu'kens, the (iesiies ami 
faculties of our natuie. So it appears to me at least, 
Atherton. And to me also. 

Willoughby. And again (to continue your negatives, Gower) 
it is not true, as some of the mystics tell us, that we can traiu 
sceiid with ad\antage the figurative language of Scripture ; or 
gaze diiectly on the Divine Subsistence, — that we can know 
without knowledge, believe without a promise or a fact, and so 
dispense, m religious matteis, with modes and media. 

Atherton. Agieed. For ourselves, I believe we shall always 
find it tiue diat the letter and the spirit do rcci|ifc^'ally setfoUh 
and consummate each other, — 

‘ Like as the wind doth beautify a 
And as a sail becomes the unseen wmd*' 
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We see truth in propoition ab \vc aic true. The outwaii 
written word in our hands directs us to the unseen Word so 
high 'above us, yet so near. The story of Chiist’s life and 
death our souFs food. We find that we may — we must, sit 
in spiiit at his feet, vdio so spake, so ii\ed, so died. And, 
having been with him, we find a new pov er and attraction in 
the words, we are led by the Spirit of Chiist in the keeping 
of those commandments, concerning which he said, ‘The woids 
I speak unto )Ou, they aie spirit and they are life ' 

Willoughby. So Plotinus is right, in a sense, after all ; — 
like only can know like. Our likeness to Christ is our tine 
knowledge of him. 

Atherton. Yes. But we become partakers of the unseen 
life and light of God only through the mcuufcstatwii of that life 
and light, Christ Jesus. It is on this point that the theology of 
Vox IS so defective. 

Willoughby. Ilis doctrine that the influence of the Spiiit 
h as well as immediate, is still more questionable, 

surely ? 

Gower, Peiceplible I aye, and physically perceptible, he will 
have It, in some cases,— manifested in a tremulous agitation of 
the frame. 

Willoughby, True. The convulsive movements among the 
Protestant peasantry of the Cevennes are a similar instance. 
This spasmodical religious excitement is in a high degree in- 
fectious when many are assembled together. 

Ai'herton. Yet we should not reject the doctrine of pen 
ceptible spiritual guidance because it is so liable to abuse. My 
objection is that I have never seen satisfactory proof adduced. 
Do not let us think, however, that we escape from the danger 
of seirHlcdubioirDy denying this doctrine, and can afford to be 
careless accordingly. You often see persons who would think 
the Quaker belief jf dangerous superstition, unscrupulously 
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identifying their personal or paity jiiterests with the cause of 
Godj as thoiigh^diey believed tlicmselves divinely commissioned, 
and could not possibly be liable to deception. 

Willoughby. Here you see the valuepf the Quaker c^:>ctnne 
concerning stillness and quiet. The soul must be vithdiawn in 
a silent waiting, and so hearken for the divine voice. The im- 
pulses which stir in the unallaycd tumult of the feelings are the 
promptings of passion or of self, not of God. Wherever the 
belief in perceptible guidance is entertained, this practice of 
tranquil tarrying should accompany it, as its proper safeguard. 

As'Herton. The Quakers are wrong, I think, in separating 
particular movements and monitions as divine. But, at the 
same time, the Svitness of the Spirit,^ as regards oui state 
befoie God, is something moie, I believe, than the meie attes- 
tation to the written word. 

Willoughby. The traditional asceticism of the Fiicnds is 
their fatal defect as a body. 

Atherton. And their proneness to hazard good piiunples 
by pushing them to some repulsive extnune. I'hus, they pro- 
pose to abolish physical foicc by yielding everything to it ; — to 
put an end to war by laying Phiropc at tlie feet of a great 
military power, — by apologizing foi the oppressor and lev ill ng 
those who resist him. 

Gower. I believe the man who says to me, I am trying to 
love my neighbour as myself : I suspect him who professes to 
love him better. His profession is woise than worthless unless 
he be consistent, and will allow himself to be swindled wit! 
impunity. 

Atherton. We may well be sus[>icioiis when we see this 
super-Chnstian morality defended by arguments which can only 
be valid with the meanest and mo*st grovelling selfishness* 
Such ethics are, in promise, more than human ; in performance 
— ^less. 
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Willoughby. But, leaving this question, I am suie no sect 
which systematically secludes itself from every 'iDrovince of phi- 
losophy, literature, and art, can grow large^ in numbers and 
in influence in a state^ of society like ours. 

Gower. Our English Platonists contrast strongly, in this 
respect, with George Fox and his followers. 

Willoughby. How incomprehensible must have been the 
rude fervour and symbolic prophesyings of the Quakers to the 
refined scholarship and retiring devotion of men like More 
and Non is, Gale and Cud worth. But can you call them 
ni} sties ? 

A'rHKRTON. Scarcely so, except in as far as Platonism is 
always in a measure mystical. A vein of mysticism peeps out 
here and there in their writings. Cold rationalism they hate. 
They warm, with a ready sympathy, to every utterance of the 
tender and the lofty in the aspiratiotis of the soul. But their 
practical English sense shows itself m their instant rejection of 
sentimentalism, extravagance, or profanity. This is especially 
the case with More — as shrewd in some things as he was 
credulous in others, and gifted with so quick an eye for the 
ridiculous. 

Gower. Delightful reading, those racy pages of his, running 
over with quaint fancies. 

Atherton. More’s position as regards mysticism is, in the 
main, that of a comprehensive and judicial mind. He goes a 
considerable distance with the enthusiast, — for he believes 
that love for the supreme Beautiful and Good may well carry 
men out of themselves ; but for fanatical presumption he has 
no mercy ^ 

^ L('t t!i<“ rcaclfTuTnstilt \m%En(hH~ high-flyers of his day, there appear to 
stmmin TNumphatus, or read his have been some who spoke of being 
caustic observations upon th(‘ ‘godded with God,’ and ‘Chnsted 
Ahcondiia, his with Christ,’ much after the manner of 

iAuh i]/ A la Si)noma si LX, AmoxV;^ the some of Eckait'b follo\uus. 
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WiLT.ouGHBY. Tlic Romanibt type of im sticism w ould be the 
most repugnant •bf all, I should think, to these somewhat free- 
thinking lilnglish scholars. 

Atherton. So I have found. Afore has no notion of pro- 
fessing to give up his leason, like Poiiet; still less of awaiting 
a suspension of our powers, like John of the Cross. He be- 
lieves that Hhe Spirit doth accomplish and enlarge our humane 
faculties.’" 

Gower. Yet Norris is less remote than More from the Romish 
mysticism, is he not ? I mean that his Platonism seemed to 
me a little moie monastic, and less philosophical. 

Atherton. He has, it must be confessed, his four gradations 
of love — akin to the class-religion of the Romish Church j — as 
though a ceitam degiee were incumbent on all Chiistians, but 
higher stages of devout affection (above mere duty) wcie set 
before the eminently religious.® Yet let us do full justice to 
the good sense of that excellent man. The Quietist doctiine of 
unconsciousness appears to him an unnatural lefmemcnt. He 
cannot conceive how it should be expected that a man was to 
be ‘ such an America to himself,’ as not to know what his own 
wishes and attainments aic. The infused vntue of the Spanish 
mystics appears to his disci iminating eye ^as gicat a paradox 
in divinity, as occult qualities in philosoi)hy.‘* 

Willoughby. And none of them, I think, distress them- 
selves, as did Fcnelon, about puiely disinterested love, 

Athp:rton. They are too close followeis of Plato to do that. 
They do not disguise their impatience of the bodily prison- 

2 ‘Butnowseeingtlie/L<^j;Of 01 Steady and icasons of things themselves*-— 
comprehensive wisdom of God, in Vician: to tho CoN/ftni; a Cafii>a/n^if a, 
which all Ideas and their lespccts aie * Sec Nuiuss ; 

contained, is hut it pi ive^ sal s ^<7 die yeti’- A if /tfea of //a/ipi /if * effr/uififf^ 
soff, how can there be any pictence of tu/iLVVf/fJ//i\i^fea!rrr^.fp/u'/fess af/afii* 
being so highly inspired as to be blown adic by Man in Hits Ltjt does wnsist^ 
above reason itself, iinlesse men will pp, 326-34X. 

fancy themselves wiser than God, or ‘ p. 276 (in a Discourse 

their understandings above the natures on Rom, xii. 3), and p. 334. 
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house. Neither have they any love for the divine ignorance and 
holy darkness of Dionysius. They are eager tcf catch every ray 
of Iftiowledge — to know and to rejoice, to t^ie utmost that our 
mortality may, upon its heavenward pilgi image.® 

* Norris says, in his Hymn fo Darkness — 

' The blest above do thy sweet unibiage pnze, 

When cloyed with light, they veil their eyes. 

I he vision of the Deity is made 
Moie sweet and beatific by thy shade. 

But we pool tenants of this orb below 
Don’t heie Ihy excellencies know, 

'lill death our understandings does improve, 

And then our wiser ghosts thy silent night-walks love.' 

Tn the wiitings of Henry More we the devil ’ He thinks their doctiiae 
can si*e, by a notice heie and there, highly dangerous, as mingling with so 
how (^HiakeVism looked m the eyes ot a many good and wholesome things an 
letiicd scholar, by no means indis- abominable ‘slighting of the history 
ciinunatelyadversetocnthusiasm Ihe of Christ, and making a meie allegory 
word enthusiasm itself, he alvsa)s uses of it, — tending to the utter overthrow 
more m the classical than the modem of that wairantable though moie ex- 
sense ‘To tell >011 my opinion of ternal frame of Christianity which 
that sect which aie called Quakets, Scriptuie itself points out to us ’ Yet 
though I must allow that there maybe he takes wise occasion, from the very 
some amongst tly‘m good and smeere- existence of such a sect, to bid us all 
heaited men, ausd it may be nearer to look at home, and sf*e that we do not 
the punty of Christianity foi the life content om selves v/ith the mere Taber- 
and powei of it than many others, yet nacle without the Presence and Power 
1 am well assuied that die generality of God therein. — Mastix^ Mis Letter to 
of them are prodigiously melancholy, a Fnend, p. 306. 
and some few perhvxps possessed with 
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CHAPTER I. 


What if earth 

Re but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Ivach to other like, more than on earth is thought. 

Milton. 

T T ERE follow extiacts from a section in Atherton^s Note- 
book, entitled ‘ Remarks on Swedenborg.’ 

The doctrine of Correspondence is the central idea of 
Swedenborg’s system. Ever} thing visible has belonging to it 
an appropriate spiritual reality. I'he history of man is an acted 
parable ; the universe, a temple covered with hieroglyphics. 
Behmen, from the light which flashes on certain exalted mo- 
ments, imagines that he receives the key to these hidden signi- 
ficances, — that he can inteipret the Signaiura Rcrum. But he 
does not see spirits, or talk with angels. According to him, 
such communications would be less reliable than the intuition 
he enjoyed. Swedenborg takes opposite ground. ‘What I 
relate,’ he would- say, ‘comes from no such mere inward per- 
suasion. I recount the things I have seen. I do not labour 
to recall and to express the manifestation made me in some 
moment of ecstatic exaltation. I write you down a plain state- 
ment of journeys and conversations in the spiritual world, 
which have made the greater part of my daily history for many 
years together. I take my stand upon experience. I have 
proceeded by observation and induction as strict as that of any 
man of science among you. Only it has been given me to 
enjoy an experience reaching into two worlds — that of spirit, 
as well as that of matter.’ 

A mysticism like ^at of Tauler strives, and strives in vain, 
to escape all image and ‘figuration.’ A mysticism like that of 
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Swedenborg clothes every spiritual truth in some substantial 
envelope, and cuscerns a habitant spiiil in every variety of form. 
The follower of Plato essays to rise from the visible to the in- 
visible. But he spurns each ladder in succession by which he 
has ascended. The follower of Swedenborg seeks a similar 
ascent ; but he never flings away, as common, the husk which 
guards the precious spiritual kernel. He will not shun the 
material, or diminish his relations to it Rather will he sur- 
round himself by those objects and those ties of earth which, 
spiritually regarded, speak constantly of heaven. To look thus 
on life, I need not enter the school of Swedenborg. 

But in this freedom from asceticism, — this tendency to see 
the spiritual, not beyond, but in, the natural, — the mysticism of 
Swedenborg, like that of Behmen, has advanced fai beyond its 
mediaeval type. Religion no longer plays the despot toward 
science ; the flesh is no longer evil ; this beautiful woild no 
longer yielded over to that father of lies who called it his. 

As regards the scriptures, I find Swedenborg less one-sided 
than mystics like Frank, Weigel, or the more extreme among 
the Quakers. He displays no inclination to depreciate the 
letter of scripture in favour of the inwaid teaching of the Word. 
Without this ^ book-revelation,’ he tell us, man v ould have 
remained in gross ignorance concerning his Maker and his 
future destinies. The literal sense of the woul is the basis of 
the spiritual and celestial sense ; and the word, for this very 
reason, holy in every syllable. He sets up no doctrine based 
on arbitiary or fantastical interpretations. His doctrinal system 
is drawn from the literal sense, and calmly, if not always satis- 
factorily deduced, by citation, exegesis, and comparison of 
passages, without any mysticism whatever. Thus the balance 
between the letter and the spirit is maintained in his theology 
with a fairness almost unparalleled in the history of mysticismd 
t Swedenborg’s Trm chrtp. iv. 
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Acconling to Swedenborg, all the m}'tholo^ and the 53^11- 
bolisms of ancient times were so many refracted or fragmentary 
correspondences — ^i*elics of that better day \Tiiien every outward 
object **suggested to man’s mind its appropriate divine truth. 
Such desultory and unceitain links between the seen and the 
unseen are so many impeifect attempts towaid that harmony of 
the two woilds which he believed himself commissioned to 
icveal The happy thoughts of the artist, the imaginative 
analogies of the poet, are exchanged with Swedenboig for an 
elaborate system. All the terms and objects in the natural and 
spiritual woilds are catalogued in pairs. This method appears 
so much foimal pedantry. Our fancies will not work to older. 
The meaning and the life with which we continually inform 
outward objects, — those suggestions from sight and sound, 
which make almost every man at times a poet, — are our own 
creations, are detei mined by the mood of the hour, cannot be 
imposed from without, cannot be arranged like the nomen- 
clatine of a science. As regaids the inner sense of sciipture, at 
all events, Swedenboig introduces some such yoke. In that 
province, however, it is perhaps as well that those who are not 
satisfied with tho obvious sense should find some restraint for 
their imagination, some method for their ingenuity, some 
guidance in a curiosity irresistible to a certain class of minds. 
If an objector say, do not see why the ass should correspond 
to scientific truth, and the horse to intellectual tiuth,’ Sweden- 
borg will reply, ‘ This analogy rests on no fancy of mine, but 
on actual experience and observation in the spiritual world. T 
have always seen hoises and asses present and circumstanced, 
when, and according as, those inward qualities wcie central.” 
But I do not bedieve that it was the design of Swedenborg 
rigidly to determine the relationships by which men are con- 

* See E iSwedenhartr, a Biot^rafky, and the best introduction to h'S writ- 
by J. G, Wjlkinbon, p 9^; a succinct xngs I lui\e met with. 
md well-written account of the man, 
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tinually uniting the seen and unseen worlds. He probably con- 
ceived it his niission to disclose to men the divinely-ordered 
correspondences of scripture, the close relationship of man’s 
several states of being, and to make manjeind more fully aware 
that matter and spirit were associated, not only in the varying 
analogies of imagination, but by the deeper affinity of eternal 
law. In this way, he sought to impart an impulse rather than 
to prescribe a scheme. His consistent followers will acknow- 
ledge that had he lived in another age, and occupied a diflerent 
social position, the forms under which the spiritual world pre- 
sented itself to him would have been different. To a large 
extent, therefore, his Memorable Relations must be regarded as 
true for him only, — for such a character, in such a day, though 
containing principles independent of personal peculiarity and 
local colouring. It would have been indeed inconsistent, had 
the Piotestant who (as himself a Reformer) essayed to supply 
the defects and correct the eirois of the Refoimation, — had he 
designed to piohibit all advance beyond his own position. 

There is great depth and beauty in that idea of Dantes, 
according to which he represents himself as conscious of ascend- 
ing from heaven to heaven in Paradise, not by perception of a 
transit through space, but by seeing Ins Beatrice grow more 
and more lovely . — 

To noil in’accoibi del s.diu* in dla ; 

Ma d’ebsciv’ entio mi fece iibsai fede 

T.:i donna mia ch’ lo vidi far pu'i bclla. 

What is an imagination with Dante, acquires, in the theo- 
sophy of Swedenborg, the constancy of law. According to him, 
the more I have of goodness in me, the more shall I disrern of 
the loveliness belonging to the form of a goo4 angel If I am 
evil, the hideous forms of evil natures will not be repulsive to 
me ; and if I were placed in heaven, the glory would afflict me 
with pain. To three peisons, in three drrferent states of holi- 
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ness and knowledge, a fointh would present three several aspects 
in the spiritual world. Thus, spirits see as they themselves 
are ^ their character modifies theii vision * ^iieir nature creates 
for the«n their world. , All this seems so much mere idealism, 
extended from this life into the next. I ask, Where is the 
absolute truth, then? My Geiman neighbour quietly inquires, 

‘ Is theie, or is there not, any Ding afi sick T The Sweden- 
borgian replies, ‘Swedenborg is no idealist, as you suspect. The 
absolute truth is with God ; and the more goodness and wisdom 
the creatures have from him, the more tiuly do they see. The 
reality external to self, I do not take away ; } ea, rather I esta- 
blish it on a divine basis. For the reality is even this divine 
order, which the Omniscient hath established and maintains, — 
that form and vision shall answer exactly to spirit and insight. 
Such correspondence is but paitial in this masquerading world 
of ours, so full of polite pretences and seemly forms. But in 
the spiritual world every one appears by degrees only what he 
is. He gravitates towards that circle or association of spirits 
where all see as much as he does. His character is written, 
past all disguise, in his form ; and so ‘the things spoken in the 
ear in closets avq, proclaimed upon the housetops.’ 

Humanity stands high with Behmen, higher yet with Sweden- 
borg. The Divine Humanity is at once the Lord and pattern 
of all creation. The innumerable worlds of space are arianged 
after the human form. The universe is a kind of constellation 
Ilo/m?. Every spirit belongs to some province in Swedenborg’s 
‘ Grand Man,’ and affects the correspondent part of the human 
body. A S]hrit dwelling in those parts of the universe which 
ans^r to the licait or the liver, makes his influx felt in the 
cardiac or hepvatip regions of Swedenborg’s frame before he 
becomes visible to the eye. Evil spirits, again, produced their 
conespondent maladies on his system, during the time of his 
intercourse with thIFn. Hypocrites gave him a pain in the 
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teeth, because hypocrisy is spiritual tootliache. The inhabitants 
of Mercury correspond to a province of memoiyin t!ie ‘grand 
man the Lunarians to the ensiform caitilage at the bottom of 
the breast-bone. With Swedenborg likeness is pioximity ^ space 
and time are states of love and thoughu" Pleiice his journeys 
from woild to world \ — ^passing thiough states being capiivalent 
to travelling over spaces. Thus it took bun ten hours to reach 
one planet, while at another lie arrived in two, because a longer 
'me was required to approximate the state of his mind to that 
of the inhabitants of the former.'^ 

The thoughts of Swedenboig have never to struggle for ex- 
pression, like those of the half-educated Behmen. The mind of 
the Swedish seer was of the methodical and scientific cast His 
style is calm and clear. Pie is easily understood in detail 
The metaphors of poets aie objects of vision with him : every 
abstraction takes some conciete form : his illustrations aic in- 
cessant. He describes with the graphic minuteness of Defoe. 
Nothing is lost in cloud. With a distinct and steady outline 
he pourtiays, to the smallest circumstance, the habitations, llie 
amusements, the occupations, the penalties, the economy, the 
mairiages of the unseen world. He is never amazed, he never 
exaggerates. He is unimpassioned, and wholly caieless of effect. 
I'hose of his followeis with whom I have come in contact, par- 
lake of their master’s philosophy. They aie libeial in spirit, 
and nowise impatient of unbelief in otheis, Swedenborg never 
pants and strives—has none of the tearful vehemence and glow- 
ing emotion which choke the utterance of Bclinien. lie is 
xiever familiar in this page, and rhapsodical in that. Always 
serene, this impertmbable philobopher is the Olympian Jove of 
mystics. He writes like a man who was sufficient to himself; who 
could afford to wail. He lived much afone; and sfiong and tit‘ep 
is the stream of this mysticism which cairics no fleck of foam* 

3 Wilkinson, pp 187, iiST' 
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1. 1.1 Comparison with other Mystic^* 

Other mystics seem to know limes of wavering, when enthu- 
siasm bums low. To Swedenborg sunrise arM sunset aie not 
mote constant and familiar than the divine mission which he 
claims Other mystics are overpowered by manifestations from 
the unseen woild, florroi seizes them, or a dizzy joy, or the 
vision leaves them faint and trembling. They have their alter- 
nations ; their lights and shadows are m keeping ; they will 
topple headlong from some sunny pinnacle into an abysmal 
misery. But Swedenborg is ‘ in the spirit’ for near two score 
years, and in his ea.sy chair, or at his window, or on his walks, 
holds converse, as a matter of couise, with angels and depaited 
great ones, with patriarchs and devils. He can even instmet 
some of the angels, who have had experience only oi their own 
world, and are guileless accoidingly. 



CHAPTER ir. 


We Lave but faiih : we cannot know' j 
For knowledge is of things we see ; 

And yet we tiust it conie-s from 'Fhee* 

A beam m darkness : let it grow\ 

Let knowledge grow fiom more to more, 

But more oi reverence m us dw’ell , 

That mind and soul, according svell. 

May make one music as before, 

But vaster. 

Tennyson. 

T FIND Swedenborg, in the midst of his spiritual inter- 
^ views ^nd voluminous authorship, taking his part for some 
time in the Diet of 1761, and presenting three memorials with 
high repute for practical sagacity. He publishes 
Method of finding the Longitude^' simultaneously with the 
‘ Apocalypse Revealed,' 

He appears to have possessed a remarkable power of inward 
respiration. He says that he received from the Lord a con- 
formation enabling him to breathe inwardly for a long time, 
without the aid of the external air, while his outward senses? 
continued their operation. ‘ 

Swedenborg is strongly opposed to ascetic practice in every 
form. He contradicts all the cloistered contemplative mystics^ 
when he declares that ‘ man cannot be formed for heaven ex- 
cept by means of the world.* He represents the ^religious/ 
and devotees who have renounced the world for pious medita- 
tion, as by no means agreeable or enviable personages in the 
other life. They are of a sorrowful tepiper, tJesp'sing others, 
discontented at not having been honoured with superior happi- 
* Wiikmson, pp. 79, 130.^, 
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ness, selfish, turning away from offices of charity (the very 
means of conjunction with heaven), soon betaking themselves 
to -solitary places. Truly, many of the first in the heaven of 
the Romish calendar are the last in the heaven of Swedenborg. 
And I doubt not tha*t his arrangement is, in such cases, the 
more near the truth of the two. For, as he justly says, ‘a life 
of charity towards our neighbour (which consists in doing what 
is just and right in every employment) can only be exercised 
in general as man is engaged in some employment' Such a 
life, he declares, tends heavenward, — not so a life of piety with- 
out a life of charity.® 

^ In heaven,' says Swedenborg, ‘ instruction is committed, not 
to memory, but to life I — a goodly saying. 

Swedenborg's ‘ Christian Religion' is a system of theology, 
calm and orderly throughout, illustrated with plates — the 
Memorable Relations, I interpret these marvellous narratives 
much as Swedenborg does the Mosaic record. I do not ques- 
tion their historic truth, for Swedenborg. Such things he saw 
and heard ; for to such a mind ail abstraction takes substantial 
form. His mental transitions are journeys. Every proposition 
has its appropriate scenery ; every group of verities incorporates 
itself in a drama, and becomes a speech and action. But I put 
an inner sense into these Relaiio7is, and so reading them, find 
charming allegories, just in moral and elegant in style. 

What Swedenborg tells us about a future state I am certainly 
not in a position to contradict, for I know nothing about such 
matters. The general conviction of the Christian world seems 
to me true in the main, — that the silence of the scriptures con- 
cerning such details is an argument for their inspiration— was 
widely designed to check curiosity and to exercise faith. Yet it 
cannot be (iemed that after all Swedenboig's disclosures, the 
Christian confiict, and the motives to that holy warfaie, remain 
* Heaven and Heli, $ 36a. 
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veiy much as the Bible piesents them Selfishness is still the 
root of evil; Gpd the sole foundation of tuuh and gootlness ; 
faith alone, woikirig by love, can oveicome the world. If 4he 
airangements he re^mtes as finding place in heaven and ludl, be 
regaided as the unconscious creation of Iris owm biain, an extra- 
ordinary genius for legislatuic must be allowed him !)y all. 
There is generally an obvious fitness in the economy he desciibes. 
Here and there he is whimsical and Quevedo-like. Sometimes 
a certain grim satire peeps out. As regards individuals, wm 
suspect prejudice or caprice. He represents Melanchthon as 
faring but poorly, for a long time, in the other woild, because 
he would not let go his doctrine of justification by faith. lie 
elevates Mahomet m his heaven, and lowers Paul. Who does 
not think of Dante, carrying the feud of Guelph and Ghibelline 
beyond the grave ?** 

It shocks such preconceived ideas as we may most of us have 
formed concerning heaven, to find it represented as so like 
earth. That in the spiritual world there should be towns and 
cities, gymnasia and theological discussions, sermons and book- 
writing, courts of law, and games, yea maniage, of a refined 
species, the piogeny whereof are inward joys and virtues ;--ali 
this is novel.'‘ Our notions here aie mostly taken from Milton, 
and his, in considerable measure, from ecclesiastical and scho- 
lastic tradition. After the sublimity of the poet, the homely 
circumstantialities of the theosophist appear cruelly prosaic. 
Yet Swedenborg’s view of the future state may be regarded as, 
in many respects, a wholesome corrective to the popular con- 
ception. The truth, I should dimly surmise, may lie between 
the two. The general apprehension does perhaps make the 
transition at death too abrupt; forgets too much tlie great 

3 True Christia 7 i Religion, Heaven tend IhTi, 387, 

4 See the description of thehea\enly True Chushan Religinn, §§ 604, 097, 
palaces, of divine worship in heaven, Also concerning Tnauiages m heaven^ 
and of the angelic employments, Heaven and /^//, §§ 36O-386. 
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vaiiety of degrees and societies of spirits which must dis- 
tinguish the inhabitants of hell and heaven, ~^how completely 
tho inward tendency will make the grief or the joy, — how little 
mere change of scene and mode of cxisteinlfe can constitute the 
bliss or woe, — and hbw vaiioiis must be the occupations and 
enjoyments of a world which is to consummate, not our adoia- 
tion merely, but active love and knowledge. 

Very beautiful is Swedenborg’s description of infants in 
heaven, and the instruction they receive ‘ from angels of the 
female sex, who in the life of the body, loved infants tenderly, 
and at the same time loved God.’*^ 

Even wicked men, immediately after death, are kindly le- 
ceived by good angels — such mercy is there for our poor mor- 
tality at the last tiying hour. Lut the evil nature of such 
persons soon lesumes its former ascendancy. The society of 
those pure associates grows irksome, and is foisakim by the 
sinful for evil companionship similar to themselves. 

Swedenborg cannot be considered mystical in his doctrine con- 
cerning spiiitiKil intluence — that customary seat of mysticism. 
Siu’h miluem'c he pionounces immediate on the divine pait, 
but not perrepliblc on oiii.s, nor such as to exclude the neces- 
sity of instruction and the use of means. The good we do, 
God alone worketh in us ; but we are conscious only of effort 
on our own part, though believing that we icceive di\ine 
assistance. There is to be no tair}ing, he says, for magical 
grace; no ciying ‘Wash me!’ while the divinely given means 
of punfication he unused at our .side. The propuum^ or own- 
hood of every angel, spirit, or man, ia> only evil. (All angels 
and tlcMls weie once good and bad men.) To live only from 
God and not from sell, is the tiue purity. E\ery man is an 
oigan of life, ?iciiving his life and fiee-will from God, and 
receptive of the L)i\ine inllux — enjoying moic 01 less, as he 
Iliavcn and 2Jdi, 51 3 -^ 9 “ 345 - 
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opens or closes his nature thereto. If the lower regions of his 
spiritual nature*be closed against this influx, God is still in 
him, but he is not ^ God.® 

Swedenborg declares that the Chinch has been corriip'i.ed by 
the doctrine of ihiee divine peisons existing from eternity. He 
maintains that such a belief must in leality involve the concep- 
tion of three seveial gods, however loudly those who hold it 
may piofess to acknowledge the Divine Unity. In his theology, 
the Father, Stm, and Spirit, are ‘ the three essentials of one 
God, which make One, like Soul, Body, and Operation in man.’ 

The doctrine of Swedenborg concerning the work of Christ 
appears to have received its peculiar complexion, at least in 
great measure, from his lepiignance to Calvinism. He saw that 
the theology of the Reformation had unduly elaborated into 
doctrine, the foiensic and pecuniary metaphors of Scripture, 
concerning justification and redemption. In his reaction, he 
is too much inclined to give to those figuies a meaning con- 
siderably short of that which a consistent inteipietation must 
assign them. Yet the results at which he arrives are not so 
decidedly opposed to those reached by the theology usually 
termed evangelical, as might have been anticipated. But the 
process of redemption in Swedenborg’s system differs widely. 
He says he cannot believe that the Father, in lus wTath, con- 
demned the human race, and in his mercy sent his Son to bear 
their cuise ; that out of love for his suffering Son he cancelled 
the sentence of damnation, yet only in favour of those foi 
whom the Son should intercede, who was thus to be a per- 
petual Mediator in the presence of the Father.^ He declares 
it a fundamental error of the Church to believe the passion of 

True Christian Religion, chap, vi, cially §§ 152-135, wheir represents 
6, 7 ; Heaven and Hell, § 592. hnnself as coifecting the fahe doctrine 

7 Tfue Christ laii Religion, ch.du'p li ot certain spiiits in the other world 

1-7. I give here Swedenboig's idea of concerning tiw Divine Natwe, 
the evangelical theology. See espc- 
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the Cross to be ledemption itself. He pronounces imputed 
righteousness a subveision of the divine ordef. — So much for 
what he denies. On the other hand, he ^ffirms that in the 
Mnesf^ of time, Jehovah assumed humanity to redeem and 
save mankind. Both in the spiritual regions and among men, 
evil had been gradually outgrowing and threatening to over 
power good. The ecpulibrium between the heavenly and 
hellish worlds was lost It was as though a dyke had been 
broken down, and sin were about to overflow the universe. 
Then God took to himself our nature, to subjugate the hells 
and to restore to order the heavens. Every victory gained by 
Christ over the temptations which assailed Him, distanced and 
enfeebled the powers of evil everywhere. It was the driving 
back of ravenous beasts to their dens, — the delivery and feed- 
ing of his flock, both men and angels. This victory of the 
Saviour is our victory, is that redemption in virtue of which 
we are able, believing in Him, to lesist and vanquish evil. 
Mediation, Intercession, Atonement, Propitiation, are forms 
of speech ‘expressive of the approach which is opened to 
(iud, and of the grace communicated from God, by 
means of His J'lumanity,’ Thus Swedenborg also believes in 
a violated order and an impending perdition ; in the redemp- 
tion of the race from such a fate by the incarnate One ; in the 
vindication or restoration of the divine law and order by his con- 
flict and victory on our behalf; and in a life lived for us, which 
becomes also a life quickened in us. He appears to object 
to the idea of sacrifice as necessarily concentrating the work of 
redemption in the shedding of the Saviour’s blood. Such may 
have been the limited conception of sacrifice in the theology 
he opposed; but that error could be no good reason for 
explaining away the idea of sacrifice altogether. The language 
of Christ concerning himself must be strangely misinterpreted 
if no such idea i^to be found there. But that sacrifice was 
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constituted by his whole life, as well as by its last act— the 
laying down thereof. Tlie distinction drawn by some divines 
between the activecind passive obedience — as though the death 
alone were our atonement, and the life alone our example — is 
a most unhappy lefinemcnt. 

In Swedenborg’s dociiinc concerning union with Christ 
there is nothing mystical. Fiom the passionate and sensuous 
union of some mystics, and from the pantheistic confusion of 
others, he is completely free. 

It is to be regretted that the work of redemption should 
still be so paitially regarded by opposing sections of the 
Chuich. On the one side are those who hold the doctrine of 
an exact satisfaction (the commercial theory); who suppose 
that, in viitue of imputed righteousness, God sees in his people 
no sin ; and who would say that men rather than that 
they musf^ be exhorted to maintain good works. This covert 
and generally theoretical antinomianism is happily raie. Yet 
there are some well meaning men, desiious of doing a lefotm- 
ing work among us, who actually imagine such an extreme as 
this to be the oi binary evangelical doctiine. On the other 
side are those whose tendency is to resolve the historical into 
the inward Chiisl. Fioni any such leaning Swedenborg is 
moie free than George Fox. On this side, too, stand those 
with whom Christ’s work is rather a fiist sample of restored 
humanity than the way of restoiation, and who seem to sup- 
pose that in admitting God to be just, they make Him cruel 
In this extreme aversion to acknowledge an external law, and 
an external danger consequent on its violation, Sweckii- 
borg does not shaie. But, like most of the mystics, he con- 
ceives of redemption as wrought for us only af it is wrought in 
us; takes justification for gianted, if we have but sanctifica- 
tion ; and regards our sins as lemitted just in proportion as we 
are reclaimed from them. If we must lean towards some ex* 
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treme, this is the more safe, because containing the larger 
measure of truth. It appears to me that the divine order’ 
requires that man be accepted of God in consistent with 
the divine righteousness ; and so also as, at the very same 
time, to become conformed to that lighteousness. The sacred 
writeis constantly combine those two aspects of redemption 
which our systems arc so pi one to separate. On the one side, 
Christ’s example is pressed upon us, even in those very acts 
which are peculiar to Himself as divine. On the other, the 
blood of Christ is represented as sanctifying us — purging our 
consciences from dead works to serve the living God ; while it 
is also stated expressly that He died, the just for the unjust 

Similar as Swedenborg’s theology is in its spirit to that of 
Behmen, 1 find him expressly stating that he had never read 
the Geiman theosophist 

Conceniing the Church of the New Jerusalem, Swedenborg 
says, ‘ Since the Lord cannot manifest himself in person (to the 
woiltl), which has just been shown to be impossible, and yet 
He has foretold that He would come and establish a New 
Church, which is the New Jeiusalem, it follows that He will 
effect this by tjie instrumentality of a man, who is able not 
only to receive the doctrines of that Church in his understand- 
ing, but also to make them known by the press. That the 
Lord manifested Himself before me His servant, that He sent 
me on this office, and afterwards opened the sight of my spirit, 
and so let me into the spiritual world, permitting me to see the 
hiMvens and the hells, and also to converse with angels and 
spirits ; and this now continually for many years, I attest in 
truth ; and farther, that from the first day of my call to this 
olficc, I have ng/er received anything appertaining to the doc- 
trines of that Church fiom any angel, but from the Lord alone, 
whilst i was reading the Word / — True Christian Religion^ 
I 779- 
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CHAPTER 1. 


Wa** nicht <lis Auge sonnenliaft, 

\\ i(‘ kdraiton wir zui Sonne blicken? 

\\ ai mclit in uns des Gottes eigne Kraft, 

\\ le konnt mis Guttliclies enUiicken ’ ^ 

Goethe. 

T^ARLY in Do c’liber, AthcUon was called away from 
^ Asliticld by some matters of business. His solitary 
cveoiiv^s i\ere spent in the chief inn of a quiet cathedral 
town, and solaced by tiie di awing up of a kind of summary, 
which \Nas to induatc the main results arrived at by so much 
reading and talking about the mystics. This final review was 
desp itched in a letter to Gower, — was read aloud by him to a 
full auditory (comprising, beside its ordinary members, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lowe.'stoffe, who had come up to spend Christmas), — 
and is here in.s cried. 

0/d JRed Dragon, Snorumhury, 

Ivtv DEAR Gower, 

I liad purposed keeping this concluding paper, 
which you asked of me, till I could rejoin you once more, and 
we might read and talk over it together. But I cannot say 
how long I may be detained here : so I send it you at once, 
that our mystical inquiries may be wound up before the Christ- 
mas merry-makings begin. 

In the present day, there are few who will acknowledge the 
name of mystic. Indeed, Mysticism is now held m combina- 
tion with so many modifying or even counteracting elements, 
that a very strongly-marked or extreme expression of it is 

1 Held our eyes no sunny sheen, 

H<i\v could sunsliine e'er be seen? 

Dwelt no j)Ower divine within us, 
fHow could God’s divmeness wm us? 
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scarcely possible. Yet in many and very diverse forms of 
religious opinion- a mystical tendency may be discerned. It is 
apparent in the descendant of Irving, with his saj)ernatif.ral 
gifts ; among some of the followers of Fox, where the^ inner 
light eclipses the outer ; in the disciple*’ of Swedenborg, so 
familiar with the world of spirits. The mystical tendency is 
present, also, wherever the subjecti\c constituent of religion 
decidedly overbalances the objective. It is to be found where- 
ever the religionist (under whatever pretence) refuses to allow 
the understanding to judge concerning what falls within its 
proper province. Thus, I tend toward mysticism, if I invest 
either my religious intuitions or my particular interpretation of 
scripture, with a divine halo — with a virtual infallibility — and 
charge with profanity the man whose understanding is dissatis- 
fied with my conclusions. The * evangelical ’ is wrong, if he 
hastily condemns, as ‘carnal,* him who does not find his 
express doctrines in the Bible ; — if, instead of attempting to 
satisfy the understanding of the objector with reasons, he sum- 
marily dismisses it, by misquoting the passage, ‘ the natural 
man discerneth not the things of the spirit.’ The ‘spiritualist ’ 
errs, in precisely the same way, when he assumes that his intui- 
tions are too holy to be questioned by the logical faculty, — 
proclaims his religious sentiment above criticism, and pro- 
fnounces every objection the utterance of a pedantic formalism, 
or a miserable conventionality. So to do, is to confound the 
childlike and the childish, — to forget that wc should be, in 
malice, children ; but in understanding, men. If the intuition 
of the one man, or the faith of the other, be removed from the 
sphere of knowing, and the court of evidence, — be an impulse 
or an instinct, rather than a conviction, and be rendered inac- 
cessible utterly to the understanding, then is tfie britige broken 
down between them and their fellows. The common tongue 
of interpretation and the common ground- of argument are 
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taken altogether away. For such faith no reason can be 
rendered to him who has it not. • 

rii Germany, it may be questioned whetijer the efforts of the 
* faithTf)hilosophers ' were not more injurious than helpful to the 
cause which they espoused They endeavoured to shelter 
religion from Rationalism by 1 degating it to the province of 
feeling or sentiment. Hamann and Jacobi^ might have with- 
stood Rationalism on its own ground. But these defenders 
abandoneil, without a blow, the fortifications of an impregnable 
argument, and shut themselves up in the citadel — faith. Both 
were soon eclipsed by the deservedly great name of Schleier- 
machcr. His position was a stronger one than theirs, and more 
comprehensive ; yet, in the issue, scarcely moie satisfactory. 
In Schleiermacher’s theology, the individual ‘ Christian con- 
sciousness ^ is made the test according to which more or less of 
the recorded history of the Saviour is to be received. The 
supposed facts of Christianity contract or expand according to 
the supposed spiritual wants of the individual Christian. Thus, 
if any say, ‘ Certain of the miracles, the resurrection and ascen- 
sion of Christ, do not make a part of my Christian conscious- 
ness, — I can realize spiritual communion with Christ, independ- 
ently of these accessories,' — Schleiermacher tells him he may 
dispense with believing them. Here, again, too much is con- 
ceded ; portions of the very heart are set aside as non-essentials. 
Christianity is a Ik'lng whole, and cannot be thus dismembered 
without peril to life. This baptism of Schleiermacher is rapid 
and sweeping, and the veriest sceptics are Christianized in spite 
of themselves. Men whose Christianity is historic, much as 
IMahommedanism is historic, turn out excellent Christians, not- 
withstanding. 

Such a tfieoiy is, aftbr all, ignoble, because it does not seek 

.SetM*'. H Von den G6tt- F.uth - Philosopljy aie expounded, 

iidifii Ihn^yH^itHd ik^ Off'enbarnns^ though after a dC'iiiUo.y, disjointed 
OSiil, the pnncipie* of the njauner pp, 70-93. 
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Truth alone, at all costs. The hist object of religious inquiry 
is not moral expe'diency, not edification, not what we may deem 
productive of the ruost wholesome impressions, not what Ve 
wish to find tiue; but what is true. Let^iis seek the Truth, 
and if faithful to what we can find of that^ these other things 
will be added to us. Mcie good nature is a spurious charity. 
The cause of religion can never be served by accpiiescencc in a 
falsehood. The Chiistianity offered by Schlcieimacher is a 
glass which mirrors every man — a source of motive, never 
beyond our own level — a provision which is always what we 
like and expect Now, it may so happen that the kind of 
leligion we should like is not that which is the true— not that, 
therefore, which is good for us. We need a religion adapted 
to us, but yet high above us, to raise us up. The untrained 
eye docs not at the first view appreciate the old masters of art. 
If we aie sincere in seeking God’s truth, we must count on 
having to receive some things that do not at once commend 
themselves to our judgment, but into which we shall giow up, 
in the process of spiritual education. Now, for this kind of 
self- transcendence Schleiermacher makes no pieparation, and 
his easy entrance does, in reality, preclude progress. We are 
not surprised to see the Romish priest consideiing first, not 
what is truth or fact, but what statement will biing the greatest 
number within the pale of the Church, what 'will produce the 
most edifying impression, what will do least violence to the 
cunent preconceptions. The childien of the day should 
disdain the slightest approach to such facile complaisance. If 
Christ did not rise from the dead, Ciiristianity is a lie. On 
this question no inquiry must be spared— -our minds must be 
thoroughly made up. But to allow the name^of C'hristian to 
men who do not regard this fact as established, looks as though 
wc weie afraid of inquiry, — as politic governments will seem 
not to see offences which it wouW be clangeHMs to punish I 
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justify my means by my end— I am wanting in truth and man- 
hood, if, having myself rejected some doctrine I yet appeal to 
hokl it, because I think it morally expedient that it should be 
generally rccei\ ed, I am guilty of a similar pious fraud if I 
yield up as non-essential some fact on which the Christian faith 
must haipe, in onier to lecall ccitain wandeiers to the fold of i/ 
nominal Chiistuuht}'. vS'hleiermachcr’s sinceiity can only ba 
saved at the e\pense of his judgment. This was the weak 
point Ilf his accomplished intellect — a weakness shared by 
many a (ieunan di\me, — he legaided external facts as of small 
moment cannpaicd with inwaid feeling. The continual evapora 
tion of outwaul leality in sentiment is the vitiating principle in 
his s}siem;^ 

Side by side \uth the advocates of faith and feeling in the 
religious i»io\ince, ap[>eaied Ceinun Roinanlicism in the field 
of ail and htciatmc. 'The Romanticist were the enthusiastic 
champioit of the Itleal against Realism, the assailants of all 
ailifimai method and servile conventionality, the sworn foej 
cvci}’whcic of that low-minded, prosaic nairowncss which 
(Germany calls Phillstmibin.'^ 

'Fu the theol<)^2^y of they have atSmilted, with scarcely a^ 

las euiinuv o\\<s gieat «ind lasting exception, that he conceded so much 
«)hl!".atiun tor haon«4 le<l ilio inteUec- loi the sake ot pence as to lender his 
tual puanise ot ho time to a momen- position untenable Their mastci led 
ton 1 iioi.s ot ttansition. Ho t^enms them to an elevation whence the) 
at <i!U‘o kindled liie (nUlnoiasin of discerned a faithei height and surer 
\onSh, ami ulhmed a ‘^pacc to its resting-p^acc than be attamed. Fora 
scepiieoiii. As inucli opposed as moie detailed account of ychleicr- 
llamannor facobi totheeoutemiiluous macherand his theological position, 
kutionahsth whieh then held the the leailei is icfened to an article by 
hcoi net’s chair, he did not, like thimi, the Author in the *//;/// $•// Quarterly 
com h a polmme lance against philo- AVtvWo for May, 1849 
«ophv. lint real and impuitant as * The principles of the genuine 
was ms advance lu*yonil the low and Romanticism (as distinguished from 
»upe! filial anti aipranatuialom which its latei and degenerate toim) ate ably 
|H reeded him^ the h^hnver' of Schleiei- enunciated by 'Fieck, in a comic 
niathei fuiuifl It impossiWe to ie*,t drama, entitled Pi ince Zerbiuo; or^ 
wlit’se Ilf did Fiuni among bis pupil'* Tiavels in Seaichof Good Tasie One 
have spiunij the gieatest names in this X<‘stor, a provaic pedant, w'ho piques 
geii»*iat*H}r ol divines, and hjmself op undeistandmg everything, 
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Schelling gave them a poetical philosophy, and young 
Schleiermacher’s^Z?/j‘<;^?//mi‘ on Religion were, for a lime, their 
Bible. French Encyclopedism and German Rationalism had 
professed a summai^^ explanation for every mystery, had exiled 
Che supernatural, and ridiculed the Middle Age. In the'pages 
of the Atheneeum and the Ru/oAotj Romanticism undertook the 
defence of mediaeval superstition, extolled its fistdavv, its wager 
by battle, its ‘ earnest ’ religious wars ; and confounding clear 
thought and definite expiession with tlie pert self-complacencc 
of Rationalism, announced itself enamoured of every mystical 
obscurity, for the veiy shadow's sake. 

The evils against which the Romanticists contended were 
many of them real ; much they laughed at, well deserving 
iidicule ; but with their truth they mingled a world of fantastic 
folly. Voltaire was, in many things, as shallow as he was 
transparent, — ihcrefo 7 ’e the muddy obscurity of every visional y 
who rhapsodized about the All, must be profound as the ‘ ever- 
lasting deeps.* Conventionalism, utilitarianism, logic-grinding, 
old formulas, — all were to be dethroned by the inspiied votaries 
of intellectual intuition. The most startling extravagance or 
desperate paradox of opinion wexs hailed with the loudest 


and on his freedom from all enthusiasm 
and imaginative nonsense, is intro- 
duced into the wondrous garden of 
the Goddess of Poesy. There he sees, 
among othcis, Dante and Anosto, C'ci- 
vantes and Sophocles lie compliUns 
ol not finding Hagcrlorn, Gelleit, 
Gesnei, Kleist, oi IJodmer ; and die 
Goddess then punts luin out— as a 
true Get man b.i id— stout old Hans 
Sachs. Dante appeals to him aciusty 
old logic, lasso, a well-mcarimg 
man, but v\eak , and Sophocles, uhom 
he was disposed to lespect as a classic, 
when blamed lui the obrjcunty of hi> 
choiuses, turns upon liim likehx beat. 
The conceited impel timnicc, the know- 
ing air, and the puz/le-hcadedness of 
tlje Plnh^une, jire hit Qft tg adiijjra- 


tion. This Garden of Poesy seems to 
him a lau of savag<*s, an asylum for 
lunatics, wheie all his smug conven- 
tionalisms are tiamplcd on, and e\erv' 
canon of his ciiticism suffcis flagrant 
Mokition (hum take Inin away, and 
gi\<‘ him something subsiautial to cat 
- caith to caiih 1 he tahhs ami 
ehaiis begin to talk to Inin 'Uicy 
toiigi.itulate theinsclus tm being 
delui'ied fiom then (»!d bee hfe m tin* 
woods, and ent out into //wy/z/aitH le * 
of finmtine, so fulfilling die pui|os* 
of their lioing. He g<*{s on nmdi 
better Wkh iluun than with the p<H*G, 
and tiunk'ir thmn (Imnselt «‘\t«‘p{crb 
the most seiMblc erc,uiues |t| 
wuild. 
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plaudits, as most suiely fraught with the divine afilatu^. The 
Romanticists essascd to hannomze the ideal aiM the real. For 
the’^most part, they succeeded only in 4:onfounding their 
spheres^; ending J)y absoibing thereat in the ideal. In 
their hands, philosophy became imaginative and rhetorical,— a 
veiy garden of gay fancies, while poetry grew metaphysical 
and analytic. Where they should have created, they dissect ; 
where they should ha\e inqimed, they imagine.^ 

It is a cardinal doctiinewith Romanticism that the common 
should be regarded as the wondrous, and the wondrous as the 
common. The land of flieiy is to be our beaten business track ; 
its dreamy speech, a household language ; its spirit-glances, our 
familiar looks. At the same time, the objects and appliances 
of everyday existence are to be informed with supernatural 
significance, and animated with a mysterious life. So, in 
Sartor Resarius (a book W'hich is simply the Evangel of 
Romanticism, in its more vigorous form), Mr. Carlyle reminds 
the reader that liis ^ daily life is girt with Wonder,’ and that his 
‘ veiy blankets and breeches are Miracles/ Thus out life is to 
be at once a trophy and a bazaar ; like old Westminster Hall, 
where the iippcr^ story was gorgeous with blazonry and proud 
with the ensigns of chivalrous romance, and the ground-floor 
laid out in shops. 

Ere long, Romanticists like Creuzer and Gorres, began to 
resolve the old mythologies into allegorical science : while 
Romanticists like Frederick Stiilegel, weie resolving 1 eligion 
into poetry, and moiality into ajsthetics. Dante and Tasso, 
u’amoens and Goethe, had inteimingled classic and romantic 
myths, as a poetic decoration, or a fanciful eKpeiiment With 
the Romanticists (,so frequently mastered by their own materials), 
such admixtiiic bccame^artual eauiesl. They announced the 

* Sec Juhan ScljinsUt, Gcuhnhii iU) tWttiomil LiUratm Ini 
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approach of a new Religion of IIiinKinity and Art. I'liey 
summoned flow ei-spii its fiom the Ganges, braceleted crocodiles 
from the Nile, n>pnstrous forms fiom the Talmud ancf the 
Koian, to fill its incongruous pantheon of svinbols. 4Te novel 
wondcis of animal magnetism weie to <‘on^tilutc its ininKies, 
Thus, like Proclus, they could make philosophy supeistitious, 
they could not make superstition philosophical They attempted 
the construction of a true and universal religion, by heaping 
together the pioducts of every recorded religious folsity, and 
bowing at all shrines in turn. Like lainblichus, they sought in 
theurgy for a sign; and in their credulous incredulity, grew 
greedy of every supranaturalism except the scriptural In a 
moment of especial inspiiation, Tiedciick Sdilegel, writing in 
the Atlimccum, declared that the only o])position which the 
new religion of philanthro]jy and good taste was likely to 
encounter, would spiing from the few Chiistians pioiier still in 
existence; but even they, when the Aiiiora actually shone, 
would fling aside their prejudice, fall down, and uoislup.*' 

Such anticipations appeal luliculous enough. Tut against 
ridicule, to which they weie peculiarly sensitive, the Roman- 
ticists possessed a ready safeguaid. This lescpiice <'ousisted in 
their doctiinc of Irony. Aftci advancing a paiadox, oz poshing 
a fancy to the edge of absurdity, lei the raithor tuui round, and 
abandon his own creation; oi dissipate it, \\Uh a staene smile; 
or assuming another tone, look down ution it, as questionable, 
from some new and superioi height. 'Thus, if any dullani 
begins giavcly to ciiticise, he sliall have only laughter lor his 
pains, as one too gioss for the ptK'epticm of humour; wliileat 
the same time, the leader is given to undeislimi that heiUMth 
that jest theie lie, novel theless, a kernd of pueU launert 
and momentous tuilh. According to the 1 ionic theory, such 
saying and unsaying is not convenient merely (as a secret door 
<» Schmidt, p. 6r?. 
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of escape behind the tapestry), but in the highest degiee artistic. 
For what is Art, but a sublinie play? Does n(?t loftiest genius 
cver’spoit, godlike, with its material, remote #nnd riddling to the 
lower rippiehcnsion qf common minds? In Sartor liesaii ns 
the English public have been familial ized with this ingenious 
device. After pitifessing to translate, from the paper-bags of 
Teiifelsdrbckli, some ultra transcendental sally, Mr. Carlyle 
makes a piartice of addressing the reader, admits that he may 
well feel weary and perplexed, confesses that he himself does 
not always see his way in these ' strange utterances,’ calls them 
a farrago wliose meaning must be mainly conjectured, and 
finally leaves it pleasantly uncertain how much is delirium, how 
much inspiration. 

ilut no artifice < uuld save Romanticism, in the hands of its 
most extuivagant repu'senlauves, lioin the condign catastiophe. 
'Phis sensuous msihetic icligion, this effeminate symbolism, with 
its gallery of arbitrary and incongiuous types from the dieams 
of all time, “this woiship of Ait as Deity, could lend but in 
one direction, d’he men who began with sentimental admiration 
for the Church of Rome, ended by passing their necks beneath 
her yoke ; and yie artist terminates miserably in the bigot, 
lliey had contemned the Reformation, on msthetic grounds, as 
unromantic : they came to dread it on supeistitious giounds as 
unsafe. Romanticism, so sanguine and so venturous in its 
revolutionary youth, grew anile in its premature decrepitude ; 
mumbled its mdm; cursed its heretics — and died. 

It was at the opening of the present century that the great 
rush to Home took place : a significant lesson, indicating the 
constant issue of that subjective poetical religionism which 
divorces 'rrinji fiom Beauty, which craves religious flincies and 
ntegk‘cts religious facts, till it falls a victim to the greatest 
religious fallacy. I'hen was celebrated the per\erbion of 
Frederick Hc!degel,^if Adam Muller, of Zachaiiah Werner—‘a 
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born mystic,’ as Cailyle rightly styles him. Tieck, %\ho must 
stand acquittecfof the follies of the school ; and August Wilhelm 
Schlegel (despite #some crotchets, immeasurably superior to 
Frederick) retained their Piotestantism. ^ 

Novalis, for by this name Friedrich von Hardcnberg is most 
known, is perhaps as fair a representative of Romanticism as 
can be found. He had no occasion, like some of the party, to 
affect, as so much art, the language of the mystics whom he 
studied with such devotion. Novalis was to tlie manner born. 
To none was the realm of reverie and fable — visited by most of 
us only at intervals — more completely a familiar, daily dwelling- 
place. Scarcely to the morbid phantasy of Hoffmann was the 
ordinary life more visibly inwrought with the mysterious. 
Poetry was his practical staff of every-day existence; and 
practical life, to him, all poetry. The creations of his fancy 
were his Holy Writ ; and Holy Writ the most divine creation 
of the fancy. Werner regretted that men should ever have 
employed two distinct tenns to designate Art and Religion. 
With Novalis they are perfectly identical. It is Iiis wont to 
deal with spiritual truth by analogies drawn from physics, and 
to investigate physics by his mystical axioms concerning spiritual 
truth. A mind so desultory and discursive was (pate unequal 
to the formation of a system. But to what sort of system such 
a confusion of thought must lead, if ever methodically elaborated, 
has not patient, hard-working Jacob Behmen already shown us ? 
Where other men are satisfied with tracing a resemblance, 
Novalis announces an identity. What others use as an illustra- 
tion, he will obey as a principle. With him, as witli the old 
theosophists, the laws of the universe are the imaginative ana- 
logies which link together all its regions, seen apd unseen,— *- 
analogies bied in his own heated brain. 

Thus, according to Novalis, he is the true Archinmge of 
Idealism, ^who can tiansform external thingl into thoughts, and 
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thoughts into external things.’ ‘ The poet/ he says, ‘ is the true 
enchanter : by identifying himself with an object he compels it 
to become what he will’ ^ Experience is paginal, and only 
magicaUy explicable.’ * Physics is the theory of imagination.’ 

* Religion, I.ove, Nature, Politics, all must be treated mystically.’ 
On such a principle alone can we account for the ultra-Neopla- 
tonist rodomontade he utters in praise of mathematics. He 
declares the genuine mathematician the enthusiast excellence 
—mathematics is the life of the gods — it is religion — it is virtual 
omniscience, hlathematical books are to be read devoutly, as 
the word of Clod/ 

The suggestive and sparkling aphorisms of Novalis should be 
read with due allowance. Some contain admirable thoughts, 
pointedly expressed ; others are curiously perverse or puerile. 
Now they breathe the lofty stoical spirit w^e find in Schleier- 
macher’s monologues. Presently, Fichte seems forgotten ; the 
strain of Titanic self-assertion is relaxed, and Novalis languidly 
reclines with the Lotos-eaters among the flo\vers. In one page 
life is but ‘ a battle and a march,’ in another, the soul’s activity 
k an eating poison ; love, a sickness ; life, the disease of the 
spirit— a brief fever, to be soothed by the slumber of mystical 
repose, and healed at last by healthful, restful death. In this 
latter mood he woos the sleepy abstraction of the oriental 
mysjvHsm. Action is morbid, in his eyes ; to dream is to 
overcome. All activity ceases, he says, when Knowledge enters. 
The condition of Knowlege is Eudtemonia — saintly calm of 
contemplation/ Such is the aspiration dimly discernible 
through the florid obscurity of his to Night Shutting 

out the garish outer world of the Actual, forgetting all its 
tinsel glories and its petty pains, the enthusiast seems to rise 
into that mystic meditative Night, whose darkness reveals more 


* Novalis, tb. n pp. 152, 159, 221. 
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tuith than the seaichuig brightness of the dayligiit, and in 
whose recesses transported spirit celebrates Us bridal with 
the Queen of Heaven — ihesesthetic hlary, the KteuKil Ik^aiity. 

Now that the assailants of Revelation have giown, so ex- 
tremely piousj ^ve find them ;^calously enlisting certain modifi- 
cations of mysticism on their side. Modern spiritualism revives 
the tactics of ancient philosophy. It borrows from Christianity 
(as did Porphyry) a higher moral tone than it could otherwise 
have reached, and then pretends to look down upon the ethic's 
of the scriptures. The religious sentiment so variously evolved 
in every age and country, is brought forth to oveuvhclni the 
religious truth revealed in Christ. A philosophic church is set 
up. The hope full of immoitality is depreciated as low and 
selfish. Quietism abased itself so piofoundly that it wpiild 
scarcely lift its eyes toward that hope. Spiritualism exalts it- 
self so ambitiously, that it will not stoop to make that hope Us 
own. In the seventeenth century, mysticism was in sad 
earnest on this question of disinteicstedness : in the nineteenth, 
such indifference is the pretence of a pieposleroiis self suffici- 
ency. 

But the device which failed so signally^ some foiirieeii 
centuries ago, cannot now prevail, though the hostile approach 
is more aitfully contrived. That antichiistian sentimentalism 
which is too refined for the medium of a book, and for the 
morality of the Bible, was discomfited as soon as seen, and 
received its couJ> de grace from the ‘ Eclipse of AV///// amidst 
universal laughter. But this repetition of <M ideas is, after all, 
the most mortifying and damnatory fact think that the 
advocates of a philosophic religious sentiment, in opposition to 
the old Book, should exhibit as little novelty as their enemies, 
>-that even after throwing off the Biblrcal fetters, 'no progress 
should be visible, — that the haunting Past slioukl be with them 
still, — that after making their escape from «wHiqiiated Paul and 
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Johrij they should find themselves in company with anticpiated 
Pi oclus and Plotinus ! 

The theosophy of Svvedenboig was origiii^h Mysticism ha^ 
prodiK^ed nothing reajly new in that direction since his day, 
and the northern seei still walks alone within his circle. Franz 
Bnader re-clothes the bones of Behmen’s system from the mate* 
rials of modern science *, and Oetinger, a student both of Behmen 
and of Swedenboig, attempts to airange a divine system of 
science by the mystical interpi elation of scnptuie. Even the 
Mioly vegetation’ of oriental mysticism has been reproduced. 
Schelling bids man know God ‘ in silent not-knowing,’ as the 
plant re\ cals eternal beauty in ^stillest existence and without 
reflection. * Such counsel means much more than the maxim, 

* ijjie faut pas voyager pour voir, mais pour ne pas voir,’ so 
fretpient t\ith John of the Cross and Fenelon. Laurence Oken, 
a physiologist of note and a disciple of Schelhng, sees in the 
snail an exalted symbol of mind slumbering deeply within itself. 
Hcbelu >lds in that creature an impersonation of majestic wisdom : 
it is * the prophesying goddess sitting on the tripod.’ What 
reflection, what earne.sluess, what timidity, what confidence ! 
The same i)ke]i travesties Behmen, wlicn he makes red = 
fire, lo\e, Fattier; blue = air, truth, belief, Son; green = 
water, formation, hope, Ghost; yellow ~ earth, Satan. He 
imagincil that he wrote his Physio-philosophy in a kind of 
inspiraiitm. Here, again, ^\e see that this intellectual mtiution, 
prtiicssedly solceu, sti spontaneous, so free from eveiy foimula, 
does yet ei>ntinu;dly repeat itself. 

Greal and \anMus have In'cn the services rendeied by mysti- 
<*ism iliiongleaii the hi^toiy of the Chiistian Church. It has 
cxposiHl preienci*^ It has demanded thoroughness. It has 
sought, amiflst siirruiimfing fonn.dism, what was deemed the 
higliest form of spirituality, its .strain has been sometimes of 
a iiiyyci so liigti airfb ' create a soul within the ribs of death*' 
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But it has been influential for good in proportion to its tein^ 
perance in the cibctrine concerning the outward rule and the 
inner light Whet^^ver it has been extravagant in this respect 
—has thrown off common sense or decepey— been turbulent^ 
licentious, or ‘ high fantastical/ there good men and thoughtful 
have stood mournfully aloof fiom it, while formal men or 
designing have made its follies a plea for lightening the cords 
of spiritual oppression. It has won acceptance from men when 
it has been sufficiently moderate to urge intelligible arguments, 
and to appeal sincerely (if not always wariantably) to that out- 
ward Revelation which is commonly received. But the world 
has larely been disposed to receive boastful professions of 
spirituality or freedom, vague declamation and rliapsodical 
denunciation of reason or the schools, in the place of 
definite expressions of opinion which, though sometimes narrow, 
are at least readily apprehensible. Incalculable must be the 
advantage of any man or party who can manifest a clear mean- 
ing over those who cannot. 

There is danger in the present day, lest in the reaction 
against logical formalism and prescription, an extiavagant value 
should be set on faith for its own sake, d'he I^lomanist makes 
mere faith, blind and implicit, a saving virtue. spiritualist 

falls into the same error when he says, ^ Only be in earnest*- 
get faith in an idea — in something, at any rate— and all will be 
well.' But faith is a principle, not an instinct. Among the 
many claimants for my belief, I must make an intelligent 
choice. It is of some consequence v\hether the ‘ idea* on wlui h 
I am mounted be false or true. It can be good for no man to 
be recklessly earnest in the devil’s vvoik. 

Mysticism has geneially apprehended religion rather on its 
divine than on its human side. It makes haste to lose huma- 
nity, and to be gloiified. Grievous affiictiuns have remiiKlecl 
some of the mystical aspirants that they wert“ ‘human still The 
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spiritual pride of others has betrayed them, first to ostentatious 
sanctity, and then to shameful sin. Among fliose who would 
surpass humanity, some have fallen disgracefully, others ludi- 
crously, below it. There have been those whose transformation 
proved to be downwaid to a lower sphere, not upward to an 
element more raie. 1 'hey fare like Lucius in the Golden Ass 
to whom Fotis has given the wrong witch-salve. He extends 
his arms, he sways himself to and fro, he expects the next 
moment to find himself changing into a bird. But his hands 
and feet grow horny, his thickening, irritated skin shoots forth 
hairs, and behold him metamorphosed into an ass. The thea- 
trical denotion, so fiequent among the ornaments of Roman 
saintshi]), overlooks common duties, sometimes despises neces- 
hclj)s, geneially mistakes altogether the natuie of true great- 
ness. d'he C'hristianity exhibited in the New Testament differs 
most conspi<'uoiisly from the IMystical Theology in being so 
mui h more human. It addi esses man as he is; it addresses 
all , it appeals to the whole nature of every man. It knows 
nothing of classTcligion. It docs not bid men exhaust them- 
selves in efioris to live only in the apex of their being — that 
Mks poov of v^hivh Plotinus speaks. 

I'hc history of mysticism .shows us, farther, that the attempt 
to esca|>i‘ all figure or symbol, in our apprehensions of divine 
truth, i'* useless, or worse than useless. Such endeavour com- 
monly ends in substituting for a figure which, though limited 
and partial, has life and heart in it, some vague abstraction, 
cold and Idcless,— and itself, peihaps, ultimately a figure, after 
all It is one thing to remember that language is lut language, 
— ^tliat behind all the expressions of love or power lies an infinity 
that cannot lie expressed. It is another to leave behind (as 
many mysdt.s have siriven to do) even the vital breathing 
ineiaplMirs of Holy Writ, ami restlessly to peer beyond, into 
the I nuUerabIc<^thc IHimitabkv Surely the voids 'King,’ 
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‘ Shepheid/ ‘ Father/ express moic truth concerning (lod than 
the ‘puic Act^ of<"philosophy. When 1 speak of God as near 
or distant, pleased 05, displeased, the change may be in me rather 
than in Him. But in practical result — in the effects 1 fegl- it 
is to me as tkough such change of dispo.^ition were real. And 
mysticism must freely grant me this, if it would not play into 
the hands of scholasticism, its hei editary foe. There is a sickly 
dread of anthropomorphism abroad among us, which is afraid 
of attributing to God a heart 

Mysticism has often spoken out bravely and 'well against 
those who substitute barren propositions for leligious life, — 
who reject the kindly truth to make a tyrant of some rigid 
theory or system. But there is clanger also on the other side. 
An imaginative, brainsick man, may substitute religious vaga- 
ries, whims, conceits, for religious truth. Men may be led as 
far astray by mere feeling as by mere logic. While tlie man of 
method makes an idol of his theory, the enthusiast may make 
an idol of his passion or his fancy. To this latter snare we 
have seen mysticism repeatedly fall a prey. The fanatic am! 
the formalist both essay to build a temple to the Holy Spirit. 
The formalist is satisfied with raising the structure; and a soiry 
taper, here and there, makes daikness visible. I'hc fanatic 
kindles so many lights, and with so little care, that he biuns his 
edifice to the ground, as did the Florentines their Churcli of 
the San Spirito, from excessive illumination. 

Anatomists tell us of what they term vicaiious secretion in 
the bodies of men. One organ is found, in some rases of 
injury, to produce the secretion proper to another ; and so we 
survive the hurt. I think some process of Uk* kind must 
supervene for the benefit of our minds. With many of the 
mystics, I doubt not, the heart perfonlied, in their spiritual 
ceconomy, the functions of the head. A careful scrutiny of the 
mystical theology will show, I am confident, several of its 
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prominent doctrines are, in fact, most valuable collectives, and 
piobably took or maintained their place as sfticli. These doc- 
tnhes, some of which by no means comme^id themselves to the 
non-iiiystical mind, me the preseivatives of the mystic from 
his peculiar dangers. IMysticism leads to an excessive and 
morbid intiospectiom How necessary, then, that doctrine of 
‘ unconsciousness ' reiteiatedby John of the Cross and Fenelon, 
— itself an extreme, but indispensable to counteract its opposite. 
Id}sticism has taught many to expect a peiceptible inwaid 
guidam'e. How necessary, then, the doctiine of ‘ quiet,' — that 
the soul should be abstracted in a profound stillness, lest the 
hasty impulses of self should be mistaken for a divine monition. 
iMyslicism exalts the soul to a fervour and a vision, fraught 
Strange sweetnesses and glories. How necessary, then, that 
do< trine of the more elevated Quietism which bids the mystic 
pass be\ond the sensible enjovmcnts and imaginative delights 
oi religion escape fioni the fmei senses of the soul, as well as 
the giosser senses ot the body, into that slate of pure and 
imagelcss conleinplaiion which has no pi eference or conception 
of its own. If Quietism is not to become a fantastic selfish- 
ness, a sensuous effeminacy, a voice must ciy, ‘ Haste through 
the pirture-gallei} —haste thiough the rose-gaiden — dare the 
darkness, wheiein the gloiy hides ! ’ 

I’he lawless excesses of which mysticism has been occasionally 
guilt v slunild not serve to commend spuitcal despotism. The 
stock alienuitive with the Chinch of Rome has been — ^ Accept 
thcM* tanalical outbieaks as di\me, or submit to our lule.' 
rnfortiimUely ft>r this very palpable sophism, the most mom 
stious my.slicai extiavagance, whether of pantheism, theurgy, 
or miracle^ is Ux be found in the Romish Chinch. Angelus 
Silesius, Angela <lc Foligni, and Christina Mirabilis, are nowhere 
surpassed in their respective e.xircmes. The best of the Romish 
mystics are C|u€flionable Romanists. Tauler and Madame 
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Guy on were moie Protestant than they were avuire. Even the 
submissive Fent^ron is but a half-hearted son of the Churcli, 
beside that most g^uine type of her saintship— the zealous 
Dominic. Innocent folk are sometimes inclined to think better 

4 

of a system which could produce a man like Fdnedon. I'hcy 
forget that, as a pioduct of the system, Fdndlon was a very 
inferior specimen — little better than a failuie. 

There is a considerable class, in these restless, hurrying, 
striving clays, who would be much the better for a measure of 
spiritual infusion fiom the Quietism of Madame Guyon. She 
has found an excellent expositor and advocate in Mr. Uphani. 
The want of leisure, the necessity for utmost exertion, to which 
most of us are subject, tends to make us too anxious about 
trifles, presumptuously eager and impatient We should tha^ik 
the teacher who aids us to resign ourselves, to be nothing, to 
wait, to trust But it is to be feared that such lessons will 
have the greatest charm for those who need them Ieast~fur 
pensive, retiring contemplati£>ts, who ought rather to be dilven 
out to action and to usefulness. Theie is a danger lest passivity 
should be carried too far— almost as though man were the help- 
less object about which light and cLukness svejc contending, 
rather than himself a combatant, aimed by (Jod against 
the powers of night. It seems to me, too, beltei to watch 
against, and suppress as they arise, our selfish tendencies and 
tempers — our envy, pride, indifference, hate, roveiousnchs— -than 
to be always nervously trying (as Fenelon docs) to catch that 
Proteus, Sfxf, in the abstract. 

Finally, in the mischievous or unsuccessful forms of mtsli- 
cism we have the recorded result of a series of attempts to sub* 
stitute the inner light for the outer. When jnystirisin threw 
off external authority altogether, it went mad— as we have seen 
in the revolutionary pantheism of the Michile Age. When it 
incorporated itself more and more in revcale<F*truth, it became 
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a benign power — as on the eve of the Reformation. The testi- 
mony of history, then, is repeatedly and decisively uttered 
against those who imagine that to set aside the authority of 
Senptute would be to*piomote the religious life of men. The 
Divine Spiiit is with us yet; and the healing, elevating wisdom 
of the inspired page unexhausted still. The hope of our age 
hes, not in a conceited defiance of controul, but in our ability 
moie fully to apprehend the counsels God Himself has given 
us. Aigument may be evaded. To speak in the name of 
religion may seem to beg the question. But to lesist the 
wrdict of the pa'5t is not the part of any thoughtful man. He 
^\lu) hopes to succeed in superseding letter by spiiit — m dis- 
seminating a gospel more spiritual than that of senpture, by 
sofffehow (lispensing with the vehicle which all truth requires 
for its conveyance, — who hopes to succeed in any attempt 
approadiing this, where more poweiful minds, sometimes moie 
favouraldy situated, have met only with defeat — such a fanatic 
must be dismissetl with ]»ity as totally incurabler 

It glows late. Good night all. If I can get back eailier 
1 ilL 


Youis, 

Henry Atherton. 



CHAPTER II. 


La raison, dit saint Auyjustin, no* se soumetfioil lain.us, ‘-i cHp n<’ cjn’i! 

y a des oecasioiib ou die doit sc vjuinettie II est done juste (ju'i'Ue m‘ '.oumente 
quand die juge qu’clic doit sc soiimettic ; ct qii’dle nc se vniuKtte pas, cpiaufi 
die juge avoc fondcnient qu’dle ne doit pas Ic fane . niais li fauf piendre garde 
k ne pas se trompei — PAbCAr-. 

I^'^OWER ceased leading* A few iriegiiLir remarks and 
questions followed the shoit silence. 'Willoughby ex- 
pressed his wish that Atherton wore with them, and was echoetl 
by the lady of Ashfield, Kate received Atherton's bulky kARd* 
from Gowci’s hands, and began to look it over for herself, as 
we always do with newspapers, however fully read aloud Airs. 
Lowcsioffe was cutting out some ingenious paper figures, 
destined to throw little Kate into lapturoas glee, and her 
husband had just jielitioned for music, when the deep bark 
of Lion was heard in the court-yaul ; then the nuihled sound 
of hoofs and wheels over the snow, and a tcaiing peal of 
the bell. 

It was Atherton, who, released sooner than he had liopetl, 
had followed his epistle at speed, .sweeping with the wind, 
through the whitening hills, for two-ihiids of tiie Dec'cmlicr 
day. 

In half an horn he was among Ins guests—diad rdieshet! him 
after his joiuncy — ^been upstairs to kiss his sleeping i hiki — and 
now appealed, blithesome and iiuldy, dihusmg .saales. Ihn 
thioned in his favourite arm-chair, he amused them with the 
story of what he had seen, and heard, and done ; nothing un- 
common, certainly, but full of life and humour in his slylc of 
telling. On his way home that day he bad^ei with m yHicr- 
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t'linin,!*: companion in the railway carnage, a little spherical 
old gentleman, exhibiting between upper an^ nether masses of 
fu? a nmrow segment of hicc,— giuff and abrupt in speech— 
fero(;ious about stoppages and windows,— who had been in 
India, and I new ev*erybody who was “anybody’ there. 

‘Wc talked,’ said Athciton, “about Biahmins and Buddhists, 
about the Bhilsa Topes and Major Cunningham, about the 
civil seivice, and what not. On every topic he was surprisingly 
well infoimed, and gave me, in his brief way, just the facts I 
wantcii to know. A propos of Ceylon and the famous cinnamon 
Inee/es, he said that when he was on board the Bungagunga 
indiaman, they stood one day out at sea, some miles off the 
island, when the wind was blowing, maik you, right on the 
^nd. A group among the passengeis began to dispute about 
tlicse said bree/,es — were they a poetic fiction, or an olfactory 
fart? With that, my old gentleman slips away slyly, rubs a 
little oil of cinnamon on the weather hammock nettings, and 
has the satisiac'tion of presently seeing the pro-cinnamon party 
in full tiuimph, crying, with distended nostrils and exultant 
snilb, ‘d’here ! don’t you smell them now?’ One of them, he 
Uthl me (his mnltitudinous envelopes shaking the while), actually 
publihluai an account when he got home, relating his own ex- 
perience of those spicy gales, said to peifume the ocean air so 
far away,’ 

tbnvnn Amusing enough. Just the blunder, by the way, 
of our mysiit's, —mistaking what exists only on board their own 
piTsoiuilily fur something teal that operates from without 
Tiieir pleasurable emotions can be nothing less than precious 
<Hlourri -miraculous benisuns, bieathcd from some island of the 

Lo\vi!>roi'*Fn. Ttey seem tome a most monotonous set of 
gi.|iti'y«..tho^e same mystics. Accept my congratulations on 
your having iwu'ly dune with them. As kir as I understand 
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them, they go roiuid one old circuit for ever, in varying forms,-- 
just like your gol^jl fish there, Mrs. Atherton, now looking so big 
about it, and the next moment tapered off to a mere tail Sec fnat 
fellow now, niagnifidtl almost to the size of his glass workj^ with 
his huge eyes, like a cabbage rose in spectacles ; and now, 
gone again on his way round and round, — always the same, 
after all 

Atherton. And yet religious extravagances, with all their 
inordinate Quixotism, or worse, are full of instruction. 
favourite botanical books should hint that inuc'h to you ; for the 
vegetable physiologists all say that no little light has been 
thrown on the regularly developed organism by the study of 
monstrous and abeirant foims of growth. 

Lowestoffk. There is something in that. But these ir^ 
gularlties you speak of have repeatedly broken out in the com 
duct, have they not, as well as in imagination or opinion ? 

Atherton. They have. The dazzling s})lendoui of a super- 
human knowledge ora superhuman feivour, has often distorteti 
the common rule of right and wrong, 

Gower. As they say the Northern Lights distur!) the direc- 
tion of the needle. 

Kate. Yet those glimmers and flashes aie of scr\i<\‘ in the 
aiclic night, — better than total darkness, 

Lowestoffe. Right, Miss Merivalc. 1 fully admit the 
plea. 

Willoughby. 1 think we must allow the sub.staiuial justice 
of Mr. Lowestofle’s complaint, d'hcrc is a samtuu^ss in these 
mystics. Each one starts, to so large an extent, on his (oui 
account, with the same bias and the same materials, lie 
reiterates, after his manner, llie same piolest, and the same 
exaggeration, I'he same negations, the same incoheiemw the 
same metaphors, have attempted in every age the utterance of 
the unutterable, 
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A'riiEKl'ox* So scent e began to make steady progress as 
soon as it confined Usclf within the limits the knowable, 
and ^ceased to publish fancy maps o the terra tncogniia, 
Tiieosophy was perpetually transgressing'^ those limits, and 
hence its waste of in||eiiuity in vain gyrations, 

(knvER. I'hcic Ls one point, Atherton, on which I could 
w ish you had dwelt more at large m your letter. Do we not 
fuKl the most prolific source of mysticism in the idea that there 
is a special faculty foi the discernment of spiritual truth, — that 
Iheie is a kind of soul within the soul wiiich may unite wnth 
(hkI, leaving behind it all the ordinary powers of the mind, — a 
poimicy, in fac'l, altogether independent of knowiedge, under- 
standing, judgment, imagination, tAc,, and never amenable to 
anj^uf iiunn? We ha\e encountered this doctrine over and 
iivci again, somcluncs m a 4ualified, sometimes in an uncon- 
tiolLiblc foim. Hugo’s Hsye of Contemplation’ is such a 
iaailu. daulei adopts the principle when he separates the 
(hound of the Soul funn all its acts and pow’ers. It lies at the 
loot of the inexpicssibie expeiienccs so precious to the Spanish 
mystit‘s, when every fuiKtion of the soul underwent divine 
stispeusiiHL It aptHMi-^ again in the divorce declared (by ColC' 
riilgiX tor example) bctw'ecn the Understanding — the reasoning 
f.H.ult}, whicii dehl)crates and judges, and the Intuitive Reason, 
which dihceriih religious and philosophic tiuth directly. 

A uiLK io\. \ oil make out astrong case, certainly. Declare 
intiiilion absolute, with an undivided iiresponsible prerogative 
of this kind, and what ( heck is provided against any possible 
vagaiy myslii ism ? 

Alia iu on. i lb not dearly undeisland the question 
at issue. I’m) explain before you go farther. 

(,uwi 10 Wlinw^me to make the attempt 1 am afraid w'e 
:iu‘ grow iiig poey speaking tor ms sell, at least. Old travellers 
used to iep*»rl the Danube^ near its conjunction with the 
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Diave, flowed in a stieam quite sepnrate from its tributary, 
though the samt banks confined them both. The two currents 
were said to be p^jjfectly distinct in colour, and their waters of 
quality so opposite, that the fish caught pn the one wcFe never 
to be found m the other. Now the (tuestion is, whether Reason 
and Understanding in the mind of man, do, in a similar way, 
reciprocally exclude each other. 

Atherton. Gower says no ; and the fliilurcs of in}slicism 
powerfully support his position. I agree with him. I think 
we have all within us what I may call Intuition, the poetical, 
and Understanding, the practical man ; but that each of the 
two is the better for close fellowship with his brother. Let 
not Intuition disdain common-sense, and think ii rationality a 
sign of genius. And you, Gower, would be the last togiv^he 
reins to logic only, and live by expediency, arithmetic, and 
mensuiation. 

Mrs. Atherton. Thank you. 

Willoughby. But there was occasion, surely, for Coleridge's 
exhoitation to rise above the dividual paiticular notions we 
have gathered about us, to the higher region of the Universal 
Ileasoii. 

Aiherton. By all means, let us dear our minds of preju- 
dice, and seek the True for its own sake. 

Lowestoffe. But I do not find that those who profcs.s to 
have ascended to the common gioimdof Univcisal Reason, are 
one whit more agreed among themselves, than those who arc 
disputing in the lists of logic about evidence. 

Willoughby. They aie not, I giant. They would attiilnitc 
their want of unanimity, however, to the fact that some cjf them 
have not sufficiently purged their intuitional eyc.sighl from every- 
thing personal and paiticular. 

Lowestoffe. Who is to be judge in the matter? Wlm will 
say how much purging will suHicc to assiSPe a mao that he 
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has mnvhvu: iiibtakeii a ^\\holcsomc Prejudice’ for a divine 

intuition? 

Wiijju o,u}i\. He muht exercise his jud-gment- 

Chmuan ICxactly^o, lus critical, sifting faculty — his under- 
standing. Ikit that is contiaiy to the thcoiy in question, which 
represents Understanding as utterly incapable in the Intuitional 
spluue. According to Jacobi, it is the instinct of the logical 
fat ulty to contradict the intuitional — as the bat repudiates the 
hunsliinc. 

A riiLUTON. if the Chiistianity of mere logic haidens into a 
ftinnula, the Chiistianity of mere intuition evaporates in a 
phantom. 

Wn.Lorounv. Bui do not let us foiget how limited is the 
id faculty. 

{]n\\ i K. So, for that matter, is the intuitional Undeveloped 
by tailtuie horn without, its voice is incoherent, various, scarce 
aiidibic oficutimes. 

WiLiot'omiv. What logic can proveto me the Eternity of 
the I hvinc Xiitmc? Is not that a tianscendental truth ? 

A'uimunx. 1 guini it. But my undei standing, observing 
and itMMUungilkis shown me convincingly that I must receive 
that liulh on pain ot bclie\mg an absurdity In this way, the 
Undcisiandmg i?> vitidled (as Pascal obseives it always should 
be), and ac qulestrs in a tuith beyond itself. But if I have not 
used my Umlemtanding as far as it will go, I am travers- 
ing the trails^ eiidenial region without the passport it should 
me,-—! ev! nut >1 render a reason — I only oraculaily affirm^ — 
I am fast Uirning mystic, 

Lnwc^ituui,. But how this Intuition sees to work, or finds 
iiiiMiis tii ^work, •without conUud with the other faculties of the 
iiiiiid^ I eanind conctnve. Has it a set of finer senses of its 
own? lias iio tme ever defined it? 

Cuwmo tldmilkms Iia\e been attempted. I think 
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Mark Antony's the best. He delivered it when he gave 
drunken Lepidu^'that hoaxing desciiption of the crocodile. A 
nund with any deptji of insight will understand at once *the 
fine symbolism of Shakspeare, and see that he is depicting 
Intuition. ^It is shaped, sir, like itself; and it is as broad as 
it hath breadth ; it is just so high as it is, and moves with its 
own organs ; it lives by that which nourishes it ; and, the 
elements once out of it, it transmigrates.’ 

Atherton. In fact, Intuition is not to be termed one among 
or above the faculties of the mind. It is rather, like conscious 
ness, related to them as species to individuals. As the man is, 
so aie his intuitions. Previous observation, training, judgment, 
all combine to bring the mind to that point fiom which Intui- 
tion takes its survey, more or less extended. 

Lowestoffe. Good. Our inner and our outer woild con- 
tradict that separatist theory every day, by their action and 
reaction on each other. The man who dreads the internal 
light as an illusive Will-o’-the-Wisp, has often consulted his 
own inward bent, far more than he supposes, in choosing what 
authority he shall receive. The man who professes to trans- 
cend the external altogether is still moulded by it in a thousand 
unimagined modes. 

Willoughby. The imperfect character of our recollection 
should make us very cautious, I admit. So much that has 
been imported into the mind looks native and spontaneous 
after a lapse of time. Many an idea, promulged as the dictum 
of Intuition — as having its source in the immemorial depths of 
our being, has been subsequently traced, even by its own 
author, to the external world. 

Gower. That gaberlunzic, Memory (whos4^ wallet has so 
many holes), would step in oftener, if he Wid his duty, and say, 
like Edie Ochiltree, ‘ I mind the biggin o’ it.’ 

At^eri'qn. It seeips to me so unfair andNungiatehil that 
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after having been so largely indebted, from the first, to the 
outer world, any man should pretend, at a ^eitam point, to 
deny utterly that indispensable coadjutor in,|iis inward develop* 
ment ^ 

Gower. You remind me of the affectation of the author in 
Humphrey Clinker^ who professed such an antipathy to green 
fields as made him careful to sit with his back to the window 
ail dinner-time, — though he had, in fact, passed his childhood 
with the asses on the village common. 

Lowestoffe. Let us, then, celebrate the reconciliation of 
the pair — Reason and Undei standing, if the terms are to be 
retained. So only can our nature realize its full productiveness, 
— as the richest mines lie always near the junction of two 
dkwmilar rocks. 

Atherton. I think spiritualism, which complains that 
religion is separated too widely fiom common life, will 
scarcely mend the matter by teaching men that they use one 
faculty, or set of faculties, about their week-day business, and 
a quite distinct one in iheir woiship. 

Gower. As though we were to leave our understandings- 
like the sandal^ of old — at the door of our holy places. 

Atherton. Enough on this question, I have only one 
remark to add. We have seen mysticism endeavouring to 
exclude all distinct form or expression, all vivid figure, from its 
apprehensions of spiritual truth ; as if such clearness and 
warmth belonged to our meaner nature — weie low and 
sensuous. 

Gower. Confounding spirituality with absti action. 

Atherton. Spiritualism now repeats the same error — is the 
revival of an old^mistake in a new form. It shrinks from dis- 
tinctness, mistaking it,l suppose, for so much gross mateiialism, 
or artificial formalism. It shuns, as far as possible, actual out- 
ward persons an^events— as though reality were carnality — ^as 
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though the fewer facts we acknowledged, the less formal we 
were sure to be— as though we were spiritual in piopoition as 
we resolved sacred^nanative into symbols of inward states or 
emotions, forsook history for reverie, aipd evidence fer hazy 
sentiment The Spanish Quietists were well nigh enjoining 
the exclusion of the conception of Christ’s humanity from their 
higher contemplation, as an image too substantial and earthy. 
Spiritualism, in its tendency to escape from objective facts to 
subjective experience, displays a similarly iinnatuial timidity — 
a morbid aveision to that manly exercise of our whole nature 
on religious questions which we put forth on otheis. 

Gower. Thinking, I conclude, that the opposite to spirituality 
is, not sensuality or earthliness — but external reality, 
Willoughby. Why look at me ? You don’t suppose I 
a word to say in defence of such a cuiious confusion of 
thought ? 

Lowestoffe {w/w has been turning over the leaves of a 
Shakspeare while listening^) If any one of you should ever 

take it into his head to write a book about mysticism 

Atherton. Forbid it, my good genius 1 
Lowestoffe. I have a motto for him — a mptto by ^ sweet 
Bully Bottom,’ quite in the past-all-utterance mystical strain. 

‘ I have had a most rare vision. I have had a dream — past 
the wit of man to say what dream it was. Man is but an ass 
if he go about to expound this dream. Methought I was, there 
is no man can tell what. Methought I was, and methought I 
had. But man is but a patched fool, if he will offer to say 
what methought I had. The eye of man hath not heard, the 
ear of man hath not seen j man’s hand is not able to taste, his 
tongue to conceive, nor his heart to report,^ what pny dream 
was. I will get Peter Quince to write a Ballad of this dream : 
it shall be called Bottom’s Dream, because it hath no bottom. 



CHAPTER III. 


What pale dictatress in the air 
Feeds, smiling sadly, her fine ghostlike form, 

With eaith's real blood and breath, the beauteous life 
She makes despised for ever? 

Browning. 

'^HESE lines hovered in Gower’s memory that night, as 
he walked home after the conveisation just recorded. 
He thought how applicable they were to asceticism, — especially 
tQjj,]iat intense asceticism of the mind which, not content with 
wasting the body and sealing the sense, prides itself on starving 
Reason and blinding Imagination, — which eschews all form 
and figure, and affects naked truth, without a medium or an 
envelope. I i is was a nature which saw ever) thing in figure. 
Ills mind mo\ed e\eiy\\heie among pictures. For him to 
dispense with metaphoi parable — with significant laiment 

and diamatie a^'tion for hib ideas, would have been almost 
C(|uivalcnt to dispensing with ideas altogether. So he quickened 
his Steps; for the stailess, unfeatured night seemed to him too 
much to resemble the blank and bleak Abstraction of the 
seveicr lu) sties, —that tyrannous cm few of warm natural life 
and of all bright thoughts. 

He soon readied his abode, wheie a blithe fire awaited him, 
radiating its almost animated welcome over easel, busts, and 
books. Assuming light sUuIy vesture, he leaned back in his 
arm-chair, enjoying .slippeied ease. He would not light his 
lamp, but reclining in the >ery mood for reverie, watched the 
fire— now the uiubspuled magician of his studio, — as it called 
Up or dismissed,ii^’ith its waving llame, the distorted shadows 
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of familiar things on wall and ceiling. He himself was soon 
occupied in hl?e manner, waywardly calling forth, linking, 
severing, a company of shadows out of the past. 

In a half- waking, half-dreaming twilight, Gower seemed to 
see the dusky foim of the Indian, crouched on his mat beside a 
holy river, awaiting divine insensibility. There was the Yogi, 
gathered up in his patch of shade, like an insect rolled under 
a leaf ; while, above, the beating sun-glare tiampled over the 
plains, strewn with his reflected rays, as over an irameasuntble 
threshing-floor. 

Then he dreamed that he stood in a Persian garden, and 
before him were creeping plants, trained on wiies slanting 
upward to a point, and in and out and up and down this flower- 
minster, hung with bells, darted those flying jewels, the Immi- 
ming-birds : the sun’s lays as they slanted on their glancing 
coats seemed to dash off m a spray of rainbow colours. Some 
pierced the nectaries of the flowers with their fine bills ; others 
soared upward, and as they weie lost in the daz/Jing air, the 
roses swung their censers, and the nightingales sang an assump- 
tion-hymn for them. Yet this scene changed incessantly. 
Every now and then the pinnacle of flowers asHuned giant size, 
— as a needle of rock, shooting up out of a chasm of hanging 
vegetation; and innumerable spirits — winged souls of Sufis, 
were striving to leach the silent glistening peak. There was a 
flutter and a pulsing in the sky — as with summer lightning at 
night, — and the palpitation of some vast eyelid made light and 
darkness succeed each other with quick throbs. Now it was 
the pyramid of flowers^ now the star-crowned point of rock. 
So time and space Avere surpassed — sported with. Instants 
were ages, he thought, and cycles ran their round ip a moment. 
The vault of heaven was now a hanging flower-cup ; and pre- 
sently the feather of a humming-bird expanded to a sunset of 
far-streaming gold and purple. 
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A leaping fame caused these alternations in Dreamland, as it 
lit or left in shadow his closed eyes. 

T|ien he stood on the desolate Campagna, where before him 
stretched the ruins of the Roman aqueducts. The broken 
aichesf dotting at intervals the far waste of withered green, 
drew no more water from the hills for the million-mouthed City 
in the hoiizon. Their furrowed, beaten age held in its wrinkles 
only roots of maidenhair, and sometimes little rain-pools along 
the crevices, — the scornful charity of any passing shower. In 
a moment the wilderness grew populous with the sound of 
voices and the clangour of tools. A swarm of workmen, 
clustered about the broken links of the chain, were striving to 
piece them together again — to bind up the mighty artery, and 
set it flowing as of old. But an insatiable morass sucked down 
stones they bi ought. Waggons full of gods (such as 
moved in the old triumphs), of statues monstious, bestial, 
many-limbcd, from all the temples of the nations, were unladen, 
with saciilice and augury, and the idols deposited on the 
treacherous quagmire, only to sink down, a drowning mass, 
with bowing heads and vainly-hfted arms. Then the whole 
undulating plain appeared to roll up in vapour, and a wind, 
carrying m it a*»sound of psalms, and driving before it a snowy 
foam of atacia blossoms, swept clear the held of vision. No; 
the old influence was to flow no more from the Olympian 
Houses above that blue line of hills. Great Pan vas dead. The 
liroken cisterns would hold no uater. 

He stood next before the mouth of a cavern, partly ov erhung 
with a drooping hair of tiopical plants. At his side was a nun, 
who changed, as is the wont of di earns, into a variety of 
persons* At one time, she was St. Theresa, then Chiistina 
Mirabiiis, ^nd presently Gower thought he recognised Theresa 
once more. He followed his conductress into the cavern, in 
the gloom of which a hermit rivulet was pattering along, telling 
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its pebble beads. As they passed on, the night-birds in the 
black lecesses of the rock shrieked and hooted at them. As 
he touched the dank sides of the passage, from time to ^ime 
his hand would res\ on some loathly wet lump, shuffling into a 
cranny, or some nameless gelid shape felF asunder at his touch, 
opening gashes in itself where lay, in rows, seeds of great 
tarantula eye-balls, that ran away dissolved in venomous rheum. 
Bat-like things flapped down from funnel-shaped holes : polypi 
felt after his face with slimy fingers : ciabs, with puffed human 
faces, slid under his tread; and skinny creatures, as it weie 
featheiiess birds, with faces like a horse’s skull, leaned over and 
whinnied at him. ^ These,’ said Theresa, ^ire the obscene 
hell-brood whose temptations make so terrible the entrance on 
the Higher Life.’ 

The long cavern had not yet made a single winding, ancTfie 
turned, as the darkness increased, to have a last look at the 
entrance, whence the outer sunshine still twinkled after them. 
He could see a gieen hill that faced the mouth, lying off like a 
blight tianspaiency. Or was it a spot biought into the disc of 
his great rock-telescope, from some planet of perpetual summer 
— one of those that play in the hair of the sun ? Christina, 
impatient of this sinful looking back, urged Itan onward. A 
palm-branch she carried grew luminous, and its plume of flame 
dropping spaiks, became their toich. She paused to point out 
to him some plants growing in a black nioiiUl. Birtls had 
carded in thus far the seeds from which they sprang ; but there 
had been no sun-light to give them colour, and their form was 
unceitain and defectively developed. ^ Behold,’ said she, * tliese 
saintly floweis. Mark that holy pallor ! The sun never stained 
their pureness with those gaudy hues men admire. Yon garish 
world can show no such perfectness:- see* them,- they are 
Lueless, scentless, well-nigh formless!’ ^Sickly, blanched 
abortions !’ exclaimed the dreamer, so loudl;^ that he almost 
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awoke. MVe want more life, not less — fuller — sunniei f 
Christina crossed herself piously to hear abstoction thus blas- 
phemed. And now the passage, widenmg, opened on the 
centra.1 hall of rock, that branched out into depths of dark- 
ness every way, and was fretted with gleaming stalactites. 
There were amber volutes and brittle clusters of tawny bubbles ; 
lily-bells of stone, flowers with sparry thorns and twining 
stream-like stems ; creamy falls from slabs of enamel, motion- 
less, yet seeming ever to drop from ledge to ledge ; membra- 
nous curtains, and net- work, and traceries; tissues and lawn- 
like folds of delicate marble ; while in the centre, reaching to 
the misty summit of the dome, stood a huge sheaf of pillars, 
like alabaster organ-pipes. A solemn music trembled and 
and as its rising volume shook the air, voices sang — 
‘ Weep for the sins of men !’ There was a wild burst of sound ; 
then sudden silence ; and, above and around, nothing was 
audible but a universal trickling and running, a dripping and 
dropping and plashing, while the palm-toich flashed on innu- 
merable tear-drops, hanging on every pendant point and jutting 
ledge, or sliding down the glistening rock. 

After a while, it seemed to be Theresa who spoke to him and 
said, ‘ Here in these depths is warmth, when the world above 
is locked in ice ; and when the surface is parched, here dwells 
chaste coolness, safe encelled. Our fire seems numbness to a 
blinded wmild; and we are frost to its dog-day rages.’ With 
that a spell seemed to come over her hearer. The spirit of the 
words became his spirit. The fate of an empire seemed a$ 
nothing in his eyes beside his next prospect of rapture, or his 
success in straining out another half-pint of tears. In a 
moment he was, turned to stone. He had become a gargoyle 
high up on Strasburg Cathedral, and was spouting water from 
his lolling tongue at the circling birds. 

Gower next^ound himself, on a cold grey iiioniing in spring 
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in a vine country, where men and women were toiling up the 
steep hills on ei^Jier side a river, carrying baskets of earth. 
Last winter’s rain had swept away the thin soil to the b(5ne, 
and they must lay a new one about their vine-sticks. the 
midst of their miserable labour, these poor people saw standing 
among them a majestic stranger, wrapped in a robe. Gower 
thought he recognised Swedenborg at once. ‘ Stay,’ cried the 
seer, ‘ God hath made a soil already for you. Build no other. 
Your own stony hearts have made the hill seem to you as iron.’ 
They heard : each seemed to take a stone out of his bosom, and 
hurl it down the steep ] when straightway every foot sank deep 
into a rich and kindly earth, and a shout of joy broke forth, 
echoed far among the cloudy gorges. 

Once more Gower thought he stood upon the shoulder oj^ 
volcano, among the clinking scoriae. It was growing dark. A 
strange shape of fire was suddenly at his side, helmed with a 
flaring cresset, under the light of which the rocky projections 
around glowed like the burnished beaks of galleys. Over his 
shoulders hung a mantle of azure flame, fringed with sparks 
and tasselled with brushes of fire. On his breast was what 
seemed a haubeik of some emerald incandescence, that bright- 
ened or paled with every sinuous motion of thelfithe frame, as 
when the wind comes and goes about an ignited tree-trunk in 
a burning forest. The foim said — ‘ I am the Flame-king : 
behold a vision of my works’-— and passed his hand before the 
eyes of the dieamcr. Gower saw columns of steam sliot up 
from an Indian sea, with stones and miie, under a great canopy 
of smoke, llicn all was calm : a new island had been lioin ; 
and the waves licked the black fire-cub. Next he saw a burn- 
ing mountain, lighting, at the dead of night, glaciers and snowy 
precipices— as the fire-cross of a great festival lights Ihe shafts 
and arches of some darkened catliedral. Avalanches fell, 
looking, under the glare, like sliding continents of ruby, and 
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weie shut down m theii chasm-caskets with a noise of thundet. 
He beheld the burning of brave palaces, df captuied cities, oi 
plaiiies where the fire hunts alone, ancj^the eaith shakes with 
the^trample of a myriad hoofs flying from the destroyer. 

'J’hen he stood on the mountain side, as befoie ; but it was 
bioad da}', and beneath him lay in the sun asky-like bay, white 
houses, and the parti-coloured fields under the haze, like a gay 
C'lcutchcon, half-hidden by a gauzy housing. Beside him, in 
place of the Flame-king, stood a shining One fantastically clad 
in whatsoever the sunshine loves best to inform and turn to 
glory. The mantle slanting from his shoulders shone like a 
wateifall which runs gold with sunlight; his breast mirrored a 
sunset ; and translucent forest-leaves were woven for bis tunic. 
Uis cheek glowed, delicate as the finely-cut camelia, held 
iigainst the sun. ‘ I am King Sunlight,’ he said. * Mine is the 
even kindliness of the summer-time. I make ready harvest- 
home and vintage. I triumph in the green-meshed tropic 
forests, with their fern-floors, and garland-galleried tiee-tops, 
where stand the great trunks which, interlaced with their thick 
twining undeiwood, are set like fishers’ stakes with their nets, 
in those aenal tides of heavy fragrance. There I make all 
things gieen tin eaten to shoot faster than the cumbeied river 
lun through the wilds of verduie. I diive AVinter aw'ay, as 
though I were his shepheid, and he leaves fiagments of his 
fleece in snow-patches among the hills, when I pursue him. 
I love no flaming ascents, no tossing meteoac splendours. I 
overgtow the strife-scais and file lents, which my d'itan brother 
makes, with peace breathing green. I urge thee to no glittering 
leap against the lapids of thy natural mortal element. With 
my shinjng iniliy heait, thou shalt have peace, whether thine 
outward life raise or sink thee,— as he who rows in the glory- 
wake under a suniise, is blight and golden whether on the 
crest ol the #v\ave or in the hollow. I put courage into the 
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heait of the Lady in Comtis^ when alone in the haunted wood. 
— A quite true story, by the way/ continued the Phantom, with 
a sudden familiarity, for those of you mortals who can receive 
it. Wilt thou come with me, and work hj.imbly at what lies 
next thy hand, or wait to suipass humanity, or go travelling to 
find Michael’s sword to clear thy land withal? With my 
shining in thy heait, every flinty obstacle shall furnish thee with 
new fire ; and in thine affliction I will bring thee from every 
blasted pine an Ariel swift to do thee service : so shall thy 
troubles be thy ministers. Shall it be .the splendour, or the 
inward sunshine ?’ 

As Gower turned from the approaching Flame-king, he 
clasped the hand of Sunlight with such vehemence that he 
awoke. 

It was one o’clock. He hastened to bed, and there slept 
soundly ; I am sure he had dreamed more than enough for 
one night. 

From the very church-tower whidi siruck one that winter 
morning, the ensuing spring heaid a meiiy peal of bells, — such 
a rocking and a ringing as never since lias shaken those old 
stones I daresay Willoughby would tell you tj;},at the bells 
made so merry because he had just finished his romance. 
Don’t believe him : suspect rather, with your usual sagacity, 
that Lionel Gower and Kate Merivale had something to do 
with It. 
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Pico ot Mirandola, 11 148 
Platonism, distinguished fiom Nco- 
I^latonism, 1 70, combined with 
Chiistianity assumes five distinct 
phases, 147 ; m Isngland, n 315 
Plotinus, his early history and asceti- 
cism, 1. 71, hears Amniomiis Saccas, 
74; object and chaiacterofhis philo- 
sophy, 76, doctiine concerning know'- 
ledge, 80 , concerning Ecstasy, 81 , 
influence on Chiistianity, 85, ana- 
logies with Schelling and Colei idge, 
87 , necessitarian character of Ins 
Ethics, 91 , his Tiinity, 93. 

Poiret, Peter, 11. 287, 290. 

Pordage, 11. 142. 


Puiph\i\, his position, i pj; mode- 
rates the doct line ot Plotinus con* 
ceiniiig Iccstasy, 97; his modem 
imitators, 11 350. 

Postel, 11. 125 

Player, Tlieresn’s I 'our Dt‘frees of, 
11. 167; of Silence, Mine Guyon's, 
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Pioclus, ). 105 , influence ofliis philo- 
sophy on Dion) sms, 112, 114 , Ins 
endeavour renewed by Romanti- 
cism , n 346. 

Piotestantism, its Mystics compared 
with those of Rome, li. 95, 30S, 
mU. 


Q uakers, see George Fox ; their 
asceticism, 11. 309 ; their doc- 
tune of the Univcisal and Saving 
Light, 309 ; of peiceptible spiritual 
influence, 313 ; of Silence and 
31 , opinion of Idenry More con- 
cerning, 317. 

Quiet, 'Iheiesa’s piavei of, ii 167 
Quietism, licentious form ot il in the 
foiutcenthcentiuy, 1. 25S, of Mohnos 
and Tlieresa, 11. 172; chaiged wnth 
excluding the conception ot (flinst's 
Plumanity, 172 ; misrepresentations 
of its cneniics, 173, , oijohn 

of the Cl OSS, 190 , its doctrine of 
pure love, 204 ; its holy inditfm- 
ence, 205 , its ruction against mei- 
cenaiy religion, 232; ot Ftmelon, 
258 , m the iiancls oftlie Inciuisitum, 
276 , Its doc tune of disinterested 
Lo\t' discu^'-ecl, 283 , piaetical, 
among the Qnakors, 314, in the 
piesent day, 356. 


ABIA, h 10. 

Ranters, 11. 306. 

Raptme, see Kcst.isy. 

Realism, 1. I'^o, 1^9. 

Reason, how enlisted in the ser\ice of 
Mysticism, 1, 40 ; how iai forsaken 
by Plotinus, Jlo , Intiutive, ot ('ole- 
ndge, 88 ; Ihactical, ot Kant, 89 , 
unduly subordmatt'd by Bernard 
141 , erioneously divorced irom 
Understandini^ n 361. 

Redemption, doctrine of Behmen 
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concerning, li 116 ; of Swedenborg, 
332 , misconceptions of, 334 
Reformation, 1 elation of Mysticism to 
the,, 11 33 

Reformers, then relation to the Mys- 
tics, 11 41 

Regcneitition, Tauler’s oloctrine of, 

1. 246 , mistake of Mine Guyon 
concerning, 11. 230. 

Reimar of Zwetei, 1 186 
' Relations, Memoiable,’ of Sweden- 
borg, 11. 329 

Reminiscences Platonic, 1 77. 

Ricci, Catherine, 11. 219 
Richard of St. Victoi, his Mystical 
Interpietation, 1 161 , his Degrees 
of ('onternplation, 163 ; his 5 ?)octrme 
of idlest as\ , 163. 

Richten, Primal lui, at Goilitz, 11. 86,98. 
Romanism, tm ns Mysticism toaccount, 

Romanticism, Ticck, its best icprc- 
• «fe'-‘%hativ(‘, ii. 343, ttK)ie , opposes 
Rationalism, 341. , its philosophy of 
hie, 34:;, Its rloctiine of Iiony, 346; 
subsides m Siipeistition, 347 
Roims Church of, her Mystics com- 
paied vnth those of Piotcstantism, 
11 ps; , her dent to Mysticism, 149 ; 
Feneion no fair sample of her 
Mystics, 356. 

Roienkitniz, 11 132 
Kosiemcians, ii 128 ; pretended dis- 
coveivofthe, 132, 136 
Koussc.ui. J J , n ^79 
Ku’.sluock, ins Sptutua! Nuptials, 1 
:\2i , %iMt(^d by 'lauler at the C on- 
vent of Giunthal, 325 , his doctiincs 
ctmcetnmg the 'I’nnitv, Abstiac- 
iion, l-nion, 326, 329 , his piotcst 
against faKe M\ sties, 330, //<»/<-, hs 
doetune concerning (hsintciested 
l.ovc, A Note, t barged h\ Gcuou 
with Pantheism, 3^8, compaicd 
wuh contemporaty" Mystics, 338. 


ALA.MAXDKRS, li 138 
iQj' Schelhng, tompared with Beh- 
Onien, i 41, hs* Philosophv of 
Identuv,44; analogies of Plotinus 
■With, 87 ; indebted to Behmcn, 11. 
134 this doctrine ol Unconscious- 
ness. 35z. 


Schlegel, Fiederick, his admiration of 
Behmen, 11 124, his Romanticism, 
345 , his extraTOgance, 346 
Schlegel, A W , 11 348. 
Schleiermachoi, 11. 341, 343, note 
Scholasticism, opposed to Mysticis-m, 

1 142 ; reconciled, 154. 

Schropfer, 11 130. 

Schwenkfeld, 11. 50. 

Science, its mystical character in the 
Middle Age, 1. 41 , m the Age of 
the Reformation, 11. 53 ; union with 
Religion, 67, 

Self-annihilation, Taiiler concerning, 

1 250 , of the Sufis and Angeliis 
Silesius, 11 t 6 
Self-love, 11 214. 

Shemhamphorash, li 141. 

Silence, Quaker practice of, ii 314 , 
IMine Guyon ’s Piayer of, 233. 

Sleep, sacred, 1 102 
Societies, seciet, 11 136. 

Soul, Its twofold life, accoiding to 
lamblichus, 1 102 , Spark of the, 
190, Ground of the, 'I aider’s doc- 
trine concerning, 246, 255, 291 , 
Theresa’s Flight of the, 11. 174. 
Spam, Mysticism m, 11 150, 152. 

Spark of the Soul, 1. 190. 

Speiber, 11 125 

Spirit, perceptible Influence of the, i. 
272 , as taught by the Quakers, 11 
313 , witness of the, 314 , Sweden- 
boig’s doctrine concerning the, 
33 1 

Spiiituahsm, its revival of antiquated 
errois, 11 350 , its m 01 bid dread of 
hi'^toiic reality, 365 
Staupitz, 11 33 
Stilling, Jung, 1 39 , 11. 289 
Strasbuig, Godfrey of, 1 186 , iival 
houses in, 187 , imdei the Interdict, 
213 Revolution in, 218 , Black 
Death m, 313, the Flagellants in, 
317 , insists the Imperial Impost, 319. 
Sufis, the, 11 3 , their early leadei s, 
IX , analogie-i with Emerson, 16 , 
with Angelas Silesius, 17 , their 
doctrine concerning disinteiested 
liOve, 17 ; their allegorical lyrics, 24 
Suso, Heinrich, 1 341 , his austerities, 
344 , his Hofologe of Wisdom, 345 , 
pursued as a poisoner, 348 ; his ad- 
venture with the robber, 351. 
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Swcdcnboig, Emanuel, ii. 321 ; com- 
picbensive chaiactci of his Mysti- 
cism, 322; his^Hoctnnc of cone- 
spondences, 323, posuion of Man in 
his System, 325 ; sincntific charac- 
ter of his Mysticism, 326 , opposed 
to Asceticism, 328 , his ISIemoiable 
Relations, 329, liis desiniptions of 
the unseen World, 330 , his doctiine 
of Spii it Lial Influence, 331, of the 
Work of Chi 1st, 332 , of the New 
Jeinsalem, 335 

Sylphs, 11 139 

Symbolism, of Philo, i 64; of Diony- 
sius, 114 , of Richard ot St Victor, 
161 , how far necessary, 11 353. 

Sympathu's, Science of, 11 63. 

Synd^eresis, 1. 256, 327 


T almud, its Them gy, ii. 141. 
Tanchelni, 1 38 

Taulcr, 1 192, 216, 224, 265 ; Seimon 
on the Image of God, 226 , his cau- 
tions to Mystics, 228 ; disappear 
ance for two years, 230 , liis re- 
storation, 234, he issues ciicul. n 
and tieatises comfoiting the excara- 
municated, 236 , passages f 10m his 
Scimons, 244-251, 290 , concerning 
the ^ Giound’ of the Soul, 2^6, 
^9^^ » excellences and defects 
ot bis Iheology, 251, clexated 
character of his M}sticism, 253 , pie- 
paics the way for tlic Reformation, 
253 , compaicd with Eckait, 254, 
302 , his doctiinc ot Abandonment, 
and the state above Giacc, 255 ; 
his mteinal J unity, 253; on Woik 
ofChiist, 300; summoned bc'oie the 
Empci or, 31S, letiu s to Cologne, 319 
Tcais, gift of, 11 2:0 
Theologia Germamca, 1 X4S, 288, 367 
Iheologia IMystica, 1 21 , Uctimtions, 

23 

Theosophy, 1. 40 ; in the age of the 
Reformation, 11 29, 69, note, of 
Swedenborg, 321. 

Thcrapeutse, 1. 66, 67 
Theresa, St., her early life, 11 153 ; 
her reform of the Carmelite order, 
155 , sensuous character of her 
Mysticism, 162, her four degrees 


of Prayer, 167 , hei Raptuies, 170: 
hci I'oiments, 170 , compared with 
Madame Guyon, 234 

Thciiigy, 1 46 , of Neo Pl^flonism, 
105, Lutheran, u 59; Klodcin, 
J30 , nahbmieal, 141 

lliom.is i\*Kempis, 1 367. 

Deck, 11 343, note, 348. 

Tophail, Abujaalei ivbn, n. 299. 

Trinity, of Plotinus, 1. 93, 'Luiler’s 
doctrine of tlie internaf, 256, 291 ; 
doctnne ot Riiysbioek concerning, 
326 , of I 3 ehmen, 11 103, 104, itoic ; 
of Swedenborg, 332. 

TTNDERSTANDING, its relation to 

U Reason, 11 361 , not to be dis- 
carded in leligion, 365. 

Undine, 11 13S 

Union, doctrine of Plotinus concern- 
ing, 1. 81 , of Bernard, i u 
Richard of St. Victoi, xt* ,*oi 
Rnysbroek, 329 , Prayer of, 11' lOS ; 
S.vedenboig’s doctrine concerning, 
334. 

U:i » ‘isals, confluinded with C\iir>.es, 
by Neo-Platomsm, 1 171. 


T rAT.DES, 11 24 \ 

V Veiomca of Uinasco, II 220, 

Vcspimani, Countess, u. 277. 

Victor, St , sec Hugo and Rich. ud. 

Victoi, St , the scTtool of, 1, 153. 

Vincula, Iheuigic, 11 59. 

Viitues, divided into human and 
supulmm.m, 1. 121, how classified 
by Acpimas, 123. 

Visions, intellectual and lepiesenta- 
tive, 11 174; doctnne of Jolm of 
the Ciof'.s concerning, 1S9. 

‘Visio caligmosa,' 11. 179. 


IX^ALTER, Balthasai, 11. Po. 

VV W’eigel, Vaknbne, 11. 51; 

studied by Padinien, 90, 92, 117. » 
Weiner, Zachatiah, u. 347. 

Wessel, John, ii. 33 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, 1. 186. 
Woolmijn, John, u. 30^ 

Words, ‘ suDstantiaV m 175, 
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yOGIS, the, 1. 57 
1 Yokhdan, Ilai Ebn, histoiy of, li 
, lu^ piacticc of contempklion, 


Yvon, 11. 291. 


Z ANONI, 11 123 

Zerbmo, Prince, by Tiieck, ii. 
343, }ioic 

Zinzondoif, 11 308 
Zwickau, th^xfanatics of, 11. 44. 


TUB END, 
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